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FOUND BY FAIRIES; 


A NURSERY TALE FROM SHAKSPERE, 





You have perhaps never heard of Theseus. Many hundreds of 
years ago he was the Duke of Athens, and lived in a palace. A 
few days before his marriage he was talking with a beautiful 
maiden named Hippolyta in his wonderful home, and reminding 
her that very soon she would be his wife, and that they 
would have a very happy time of feasting and merriment. 
When they had been talking a little while a citizen named 
Egeus came to the palace to make complaints about his daughter 
Hermia, and her lovers Lysander and Demetrius. The father 
brought his child and her lovers with him to the palace,that they 
might hear him before the Duke, and speak for themselves. 

Egeus, turning to Theseus, said, “ Full of vexation come I, 
with complaint against my child, my daughter Hermia. Stand 
forth Demetrius—my noble lord, this man hath my consent to 
marry her. Stand forth Lysander—and my gracious Duke this 
man hath misled my child with love tokens—rings, and nose- 
gays, and sweetmeats, and has by moonlight at her window sung. 
So has he won her heart, and made her disobedient to me. My 
gracious Duke if she will not before your grace consent to marry 
Demetrius, I beg as she is mine I may disapprove of her, which 
shall be either to this gentleman or to her death, according to 
our law.” 

“ What say you Hermia?” asked the Duke, “ be advised fair 
maid. Demetrius is a worthy gentleman.” 

“So is Lysander,” she answered. 

“In himself he is,” said the Duke, “ but wanting your father’s 
voice the other must be held the worthier.” 

“T beseech your grace,” she said, “that I may know the 
worst that may befall me if I refuse to wed Demetrius.” 

“ Either to die,’’ he answered, “or leave for ever the society 
of men, and be a nun.” 
“So will I live, so die, my Lord, rather than wed Demetrius.” 

B 
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The wise Duke said it would be better to take time to pause 
until the next new moon, which was the time fixed for his own 
wedding. “ Upon that day,” he said to Hermia, “either prepare 
to die for disobedience to your father’s will, or else to wed 
Demetrius, or else to be a nun.”’ 

* Demetrius asked Hermia to relent, and Lysander to give up 
his claim. 

Lysander said, “ you have her father’s love, Demetrius, let me 
have Hermia’s,” and he told the Duke before them all that 
Demetrius had made love to Nedar’s daughter, Helena, and now 
that he had won the sweet lady’s love he wished to turn away 
from her. 

“T must confess that I have heard so much,” said the Duke, 
“and I thought to have spoken about it, but being over full of 
self affairs my mind did lose it.” Still he told Hermia that she 
must make up her mind by the time he had named. 

When Hermia and Lysander were left alone, he told her that 
he had a rich widow aunt who had no child, and that she lived 
seven leagues from Athens. ‘ And she respects me as her only 
son. There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee, and to that place 
the sharp Athenian law cannot pursue us. If thou lovest me 
steal from thy father’s home to-morrow night, and in the wood, 
a league without the town, where I did meet thee once with 
Helena to gather hawthorn on a morn of May, there will I stay 
for thee.” 

“My good Lysander, in that same place truly will I meet 
with thee.” 

While they were talking Helena came to them, wishing that 
she was as beautiful as Hermia, that she might win the love of 
Demetrius. Lysander and Hermia told her their plan, that they 
were going to meet in the wood and run away. Then Helena, 
hoping to win a smile from Demetrius, went to him and told him 
of the plot, making up her mind that if he followed them to the 
wood she would follow him. 

You may begin to think that when the lovers went into the 
moonlit wood they met with the beautiful fairies, and if you 
think so you think right, for the fairies had come to the forest 
near Athens that they might prepare to bring good luck to the 
Duke's palace on his wedding day. The fairies, although they 
were mischievous, often brought good luck to those who deserved 
it. One of the merriest and most mischievous of the fairies was 
called Puck—some called him Robin Goodfellow. Sometimes 
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he would run amongst village maidens and frighten them, and 
take the cream off the milk in farmhouses, or mislead travellers 
at night with a will-o’-the-wisp, and then laugh at them ; and 
often he would take the stools from under people just as they 
were going to sit upon them, so that they sat on the floor and fell 
down. 

Oberon, the king of the fairies, and Titania the queen, were 
in the wood when the lovers had made out their plan to run 
away. You may be surprised to hear that even the fairies 
quarrelled amongst themselves now and then. At that very 
time there was a quarrel between the fairy king and the fairy 
queen. Titania had, as her attendant, a lovely boy that had 
been stolen from an Indian King, and jealous Oberon wished to 
have the child as a knight of his train ; but Titania would not 
part with her pet boy, so that whenever the king and the queen 
of the fairies met they began to quarrel about the little Indian, 
and the elves were so afraid of them that they crept into acorn 
cups to hide themselves. 

While the lovers were stealing away from Athens in the 
night, Oberon and Titania met again in the wood, and they began 
to quarrel once more about the dark little pet. 

“ Why should you be cross with me?”’ asked Oberon, “ I only 
beg a little Indian boy to be my page.” 

“ Set your heart at rest,” said the proud Titania, “ the fairy- 
land buys not the child of me. His mother was a votaress of my 
order, and for her sake I do bring up her boy, and for her sake I 
will not part with him.” 

“How long within this wood do you intend to stay?” 
asked Oberon. 

“ Perchance till after Theseus’ wedding day,” she replied, “if 
you will patiently dance in our rounds, and see our moonlight 
revels, go with us ; if not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts.” 

“Give me the boy, and I will go with you,” said Oberon. 

“ Not for your kingdom,” answered Titania. “ Fairies away ; 
we shall quarrel again if I stay any longer.” 

“ Well, go your way, “said Oberon, when the queen had left 
him, “ but you shall not leave this grove till I torment you for 
this injury.” Then he called Puck, and said to him, “you know 
what maidens call love-in-idleness? Fetch me that flower. 
The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid will make a mortal or a 
fairy love the next thing that it sees. Fetch me the flower, and 
come again as quickly as you can.” : 
B 
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Puck went in search of it. 

“ Having once this juice,” said Oberon to himself, “ ll watch 
Titania when she is asleep, and drop the liquor of it in her eyes. 
The next thing that she, waking, looks upon, be it on lion, bear, 
or wolf, she shall pursue it with the soul of love; and before I 
take this charm from off her sight (as I can take it with another 
herb), I will make her render up her page to me. But who 
comes here? I am invisible, and I will overhear their con- 
ference.” 

The people approaching were Demetrius and Helena. They 
could not see Oberon, because he was a spirit and could make 
himself invisible. But he could see them, and hear all they said. 

*T love you not,” said Demetrius, “therefore follow me not. 
Where is Lysander, and fair Hermia? The one I'll slay, the 
other I wish to find. You told me they were come into this 
wood, and here am I, yet I cannot find Hermia. Away! get you 
gone, and follow me no more.” 

Poor Helena only said that she could not leave him. 

“ Do I entice you?” asked the cruel youth, “ Do I speak, you 
fair? Rather do I not in plainest truth tell you I do not, nor I 
cannot love you.” 

* And even for that I ove you more,” she said, “give me 
leave, unworthy as I am, to follow you.” 

“Tll run from you,” he said, “and hide myself in the wood, 
and leave you to the mercy of wild beasts.” And then he ran 
away from her, and she followed him. 

Helena did not know that the king of the fairies had heard 
all they had said. It was fortunate that Oberon knew her 
troubles, for he decided that he would help her, and cause 
Demetrius to love her as much as she loved him. 

Oberon saw Puck returning. ‘ Welcome wanderer,” he said, 
“have you the flower? ” 

“ Ay, here it is,”’ said Puck. 

“Give to me” said Oberon, “I know a bank whereon the 
wild thyme blows and cowslips, and where the violet grows, quite 
covered over with the rich woodbine, with sweet musk roses and 
with eglantine. There sleeps Titania some time of the night, 
lulled in these flowers with dances and delight ; and with the 
juice of this I'll streak her eyes. Take you some of it, and seek 
through this grove, for a sweet Athenian lady is in love with a 
disdainful youth. Anoint his eyes, but do it'that when the first 
thing he espies may be the lady. You shall know the man by 
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the Athenian garments he has on. Do it with good care, that 
he may prove more fond of her than she upon her love, and mind 
you meet me before the first cock crow.” 

“ Fear not,” good Puck, “your servant shall do so.” 

And now let us think of Titania. She was in another part. of 
the wood singing to the fairies about her, “Come now a dance 
and a fairy song, then let some war with bats for their leathern 
wings to make my small elves coats ; and some keep back the 
clamorous owl that nightly hoots, and wonders at our quaint 
spirits. Sing we now asleep, then to your duties and let me rest. 
Then one of the fairies sang : 


You spotted snakes with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs be not seen ; 

Newts and blindworms do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen. 


CHORUS. 
Philomel, with melody 
Sing in our sweet lullaby ; 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby ; lulla, lulla, lullaby : 
Never harm, nor spell nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh ; 

So, good night, with lullaby. 


Weaving spiders, come not here, 

Hence, you long-legged spinners, hence ; 
Beetles black, approach not near ; 

Worm, nor snail, do no offence. 


CHORUS. 
Philomel, with melody, 
Sing in our sweet lullaby ; 

Lalla, lulla, lullaby ; lulla, lulla, lullaby ; 
Never harm, nor spell nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh ; 

So, good night, with lullaby. 


When the attendant fairies had gone away and left their 
queen to sleep, Oberon came with the flower and squeezed the 
juice of it into Titania’s eyes, saying as he did so—* What you 
see when you awake do it for thy true love take; love and 
languish for his sake: be it tiger, cat, or bear, be it boar with 
bristled hair, when you awake let it appear as your love—wake 
when some vile thing is near.” 

Then Oberon went away. Two or three minutes afterwards 
the lovers Lysander and Hermia might have been seen near the 
place he had left. 

“Fair love you faint with wandering in the wood,” said 
Lysander, “and to speak truth I have forgotten our way. 
We'll rest here, Hermia, if you think well, and wait for the light 
of the morning to guide us.” 

“ Be it so Lysander,” she replied, “find you out a place to 
rest, and I upon this bank will lay my head.” —- 
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Soon after Puck happened to find them asleep, and, thinking 
he had discovered the youth his master spoke of, he put some of 
the juice of love-in-idleness into Lysander’s eyes, so that when 
he should awake he would see the maiden he had spurned, and 
love her. Puck’s mistake led to a deal of trouble and confusion. 
No sooner had he left the lovers, than Demetrius, followed by 
Helena, ran to where Lysander and Hermia were sleeping, but 
without seeing them. 

“Stay, though you kill me sweet Demetrius,” said poor 
Helena. But again he ran away from her, and ordered her not 
to follow him, and she stayed behind. 

“Oh! Iam out of breath,” she said. When she had spoken 
she saw Lysander on the ground. “Is he dead or asleep?” she 
said to herself, “I see no wound. Lysander if you live, good sir, 
awake.” 

“ And run through fire I will for your sweet sake,” he said 
awaking. He fell in love with the first thing he saw because 
of the juice that Puck had put into his eyes. He asked where 
Demetrius was that he might kill him. 

“Do not say so,” replied Helena. “It is true he loves 
Hermia, but Hermia still loves you ; there, be content. 

“Content with Hermia,” he said, “no, I do repent the tedious 
minutes I with her have spent. Not Hermia, but Helena I love. 
Who would not change a raven for a dove.” 

“Wherefore was I to this keen mockery born?” asked 
Helena surprised. “When at your hands did I deserve this 
scorn? Is it not enough, young man, that Demetrius will not 
love me? Is this not sorrow enough without you teazing me? 
You do me wrong, but fare you well, I must confess I thought 
you lord of more true gentleness.” So saying she ran away. 

“She saw not Hermia,” said Lysander, “ Hermia sleep you 
there, and never may you come near me again.” 

Then he left her to follow Helena, who did not love him but 
Demetrius, while Demetrius loved Hermia, and Hermia loved 
Lysander. This unfortunate cross love was partly Puck’s fault. 

Hermia was left sleeping all alone. Soon she awoke, and 
started up saying, “ Help me Lysander, help me, do thy best to 
pluck this crawling serpent from my breast! Ah me, for pity! 
—what.a dream was here! Lysander look how I do quake with, 
fear! Methought a serpent eat my heart away, and you sat 
smiling. Lysander! what removed? Lysander! lord! what 
out of hearing? gone? no sound, no word? alack, where are you? 
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Speak, if you hear; speak, and faint almost with fear. No! 
then I well perceive you are not nigh: either death or you I'll 
find immediately. 

Poor Hermia was in deep trouble ; scorned and left by her 
lover. 

There were other people in the wood that night besides lovers 
and fairies. A weaver and a tinker, and several other “rude 
mechanicals,” as they were called, were met together in the 
forest to rehearse a play called “ Pyramus and Thisby,” which 
they intended to perform before Theseus, the Duke of Athens, 
on his wedding day. They were a company of simple, honest 
fellows, and they had fixed upon a moonlight night to go into 
the wood to make themselves more perfect in the parts they 
were to undertake. If they had rehearsed their play in the town 
there would have been people to follow them, and their plans 
would have been known. As they wished their doings to be 
secret they went into the wood ; as pleasant a place as they could 
have selected. When they were all met it was agreed that when 
each one had spoken his part he should retire into a bush, until 
his turn came round for him to speak again. One of the men 
was called Bottom. He was set down to play the part of 
Pyramus. When he had spoken his part he retired into a bush. In 
a little while it was his turn to speak again, but when he came 
from the bush his companions were so frightened that they got 
up from the ground and ran away as fast as they could, shouting 
for fear. Why was this? When Bottom came from the bush 
he had an ass’s head. He had a large mouth and long ears, in 
fact he had a head like any donkey you may see in the street, so 
that it was natural that his friends were frightened and ran 
away. This was one of Puck’s tricks. When Bottom went to 
the bush after speaking his part, Puck fixed on him an ass’s 
head. Bottom was not aware there was anything unusual in his 
appearance, and when he saw his companions running away he 
was almost as much surprised as they were, and thought they 
were playing a trick upon him. This was capital fun for Puck, 
who enjoyed it very much. Bottom was left alone in the wood, 
but he was not frightened, because being a man he could take — 
care of himself. 

He wandered by accident to the very place where Titania 
was sleeping. You will remember that Oberon had dropped 
into the eyes of the queen the juice of love-in-idleness that she 
might fall in love with the next thing she saw when she awoke, 
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Bottom was singing, and his song woke the fairy queen. 

“T pray thee gentle mortal sing again,” said Titania, “ mine 
ears are pleased with thy music, and mine eyes with thy shape ; 
indeed you force me to say that on the first view I love thee.” 

“ Methinks mistress you should have little reason for that,” 
said he, “and yet, to say the truth, Reason and Love keep little 
company together now-a-days.” 

“Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful,” said the fairy queen. 

“ Not so, neither,” replied Bottom, “ but if I had wit enough 
to get out of this wood, I should have enough to serve my own 
turn.” 

“Out of this wood do not desire to go,” said Titania, “thou 
shalt remain here whether thou wilt or no. I am a spirit of no 
common rate, and I do love thee, therefore go with me. I'll 
give thee fairies to attend on thee, and they shall fetch thee 
jewels from the deep, and sing to thee while thou on flowers dost 
sleep ; and I will change thy mortal grossness so that like an 
airy spirit thou shalt go.” 

Then the queen called four little fairies named Peasblossom, 
Cobweb, Moth, and Mustardseed, and said to them, “ Be kind 
and courteous to this gentleman ; hop in his walks, and gambol 
in his eyes ; feed him with apricots and gooseberries, with purple 
grapes, green figs, and mulberries. The honey bags steal from 
the bumble bees, and for night tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
and light them at fairy glow-worm’s eyes, to have my love to 
bed and to arise ; and pluck the wings from painted butterflies 
to fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes. Nod to him, elves, 
and do him courtesies.” 

When the little fairies had saluted him and he had asked 
them their names, they led him to the bower of the fairy queen. 

Puck went at once to find his master, and told him all that 
he had done—how he had found some rough mechanical men 
rehearsing a play intended for great Theseus’ nuptial day, and 
how he had fixed an ass’s head on one of them named Bottom, 
and had led him to the fairy queen so that when she awoke she 
would fall in love with him. 

“This has fallen out better than I could have hoped,” said 
Oberon, “but hast thou touched the Athenians’ eyes with the 
love juice as I did bid thee?” 

“T took him sleeping,” said Puck, “that is finished too, and 
the Athenian woman was by his side, so that when he awoke he 
would be sure to see her first.” 
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Oberon was soon aware however that Puck had made some 
mistake, for he saw Demetrius and Hermia approaching. He 
was trying to win her love, and she was treating him with scorn. 

“This is the same Athenian,’’ said Oberon. 

“This is the woman, but not this the man,” said Puck. 

Hermia ran away from Demetrius, and he was so very tired 
that he sat down on the grass and fell asleep. 

“ What hast thou done?” said Oberon to Puck, “thou hast 
mistaken, and laid the love juice on some true lover’s sight, 
some true love turned and not a false turned true. About the 
wood go swifter than the wind, and Helena of Athens quickly 
find. By some illusion see thou bring her here, and I will charm 
his eyes while you’re away.” 

Puck went on his errand, and Oberon charmed the eyes of 
the sleeping Demetrius, and as soon as Le had done so he saw 
Lysander and Helena coming, so that Puck had not been long 
about his task. Lysander was still trying to win the heart of 
Helena, but she would not give him any encouragement. They 
disturbed Demetrius, who awoke and declared that he loved 
Helena. The maid thought that they were mocking her, and 
that they both loved Hermia. To increase the confusion 
Hermia found her way to them, and ran to Lysander to ask him 
why he so cruelly left her, and he said it was because he had no 
longer any love for her, and that he loved Helena. Hermia was 
now left without a lover at all, but Helena believed that all these 
changes were part of a plot to plague her, and that her com- 
panion, Hermia, had got the youths to teaze her. Demetrius 
and Lysander to prove their sincerity declared they would fight 
for the love of Helena, and they went to another part of the 
wood to draw their swords against each other. The maidens not 
knowing what to do or say ran away, scolding each other. 

Puck was much amused with all this confusion, but Oberon 
was sorry and began at once to do what he could to make 
matters end pleasantly. “Thou see’st these lovers seek a place 
to fight,” said Oberon to Puck, “go therefore and overcast the 
night, conceal the starry skies with a drooping fog, and lead 
these rivals so astray, that they may not find each other. 
Sometimes speak like Lysander that Demetrius may follow you 
one way, and then speak like Demetrius that Lysander 
follow you another way; and so shall you separate them, 
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when he awakes he shall love Hermia, and all the lovers shall 
go back happily to Athens. While you are doing this I will 
seek my queen, and beg her Indian boy, and then I will her 
charmed eyes release, and all things shall end pleasantly.” 

Titania was still in love with Bottom, who not only looked 
like an ass, but was learning to speak just like an ass might, if 
it could speak at all. For instance, when the queen asked him 
what he would have to eat, he said he should like a peck of 
provender, and that he could munch some good dry oats, and 
that he had a great desire for a bottle of hay. 

“T have a venturous fairy that shall seek the squirrel’s 
haunt, and fetch you new nuts,” said Titania. 

“T would rather have a handful or two of dried peas,” 
replied Bottom, “ but I pray you let none of your people stir me, 
I have a great desire for sleep come upon me.” 

Soon after Oberon and Puck found Titania and Bottom asleep 
near each other. “ Do you see this sweet sight?” asked Oberon, 
“T can begin to pity her, for meeting her of late behind the 
wood, getting sweet flowers for this foolish thing, I scolded her. 
When I had taunted her and she in wild terms had begged my 
patience, once more I asked her for the Indian boy. At once she 
gave him to me, and her fairy sent to bear him to my house in 
Fairyland. And now | have the boy I will undo the hateful 
imperfection of her eyes. And, gentle Puck, take the ass’s head 
from the Athenian swain that he may awake when the others do, 
and all go back to Athens, and think no more of this night’s - 
accident than of a dream ; but first I will release the fairy queen. 
When he had touched her eyes with the herb, he said, “ Now, 
my Titania ; work you my sweet queen.” 

She opened her eyes, exclaiming, “ My Oberon! what visions 
I have seen! methought I was enamoured of an ass.” 

“Here lies your love,” said Oberon. “ Puck, take off the ass’s 
head.” 

Even the fairy queen was astonished. “ Now that we are 
friends again,” said Oberon, “ we will dance to-morrow midnight 
in Duke Theseus’ house triumphantly, and bring good luck to it ; 
there shall the pairs of faithful lovers be wedded with Theseus 
all in happiness.”’ 

By this time the morning light began to peep through the 
trees. The Duke Theseus and Hippolyta, and Egeus, and many 
others, had come into the wood to hunt, and they found the lovers 
asleep. 
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‘¢ What nymphs are these?” asked the Duke. 
“My lord, this is my daughter here asleep,”- said Egeus. 


“Here is Lysander and Demetrius too, and here is Helena; I 
wonder that they should be here together.” 

‘No doubt they rosé up early to observe the morn of May,” 
said Theseus, “ but is this not the day that Hermia should give 
answer of her choice?” 

“Tt is my lord,’”’ answered Egeus. 

Then Theseus asked the huntsmen to wake them with their 
horns, and when they started up from the ground the Duke said 
good-morrow friends.” 

The lovers, astonished, knelt to Theseus, who said, “I pray 
you all stand up. I know you are two rival enemies ; how comes 
it then that you can sleep near each other and fear no harm?” 

“ My lord I shall reply amazedly,” said Lysander half asleep, 
“but as yet I cannot truly say how I came here, but as I think 
(for truly would I speak, and now I do bethink me, so it is), I 
came with Hermia hither: our intent was to run from Athens 
that we might be away from the peril of the Athenian law.” 

“‘ Enough, enough, my lord,” said Egeus, “I beg the law upon 
his head. They would have stolen away Demetrius, thereby to 
have defeated you and me—you of your wife and me of my 
consent.” 

Demetrius answered, no doubt to the surprise of all, that he 
no longer loved Hermia but Helena. 

“Fair lovers,” said the Duke, “you are fortunately met. 
Of this discourse we will hear anon. Egeus I will overbear your 
will, for in the temple by-and-by with us these couples shall be 
married. Our hunting shall be set aside, and we will go back to 
Athens, and hold a feast.” 

Bottom awoke, having dreamt that he was an ass. He found 
his way back to his companions, who were much interested in 
the strange story, and after all their play was performed before 
the Duke. 

You may be sure there was great rejoicing in the palace that 
day, and for many a day after, and that for years the night in 
the wood with the fairies was remembered and talked about 
round the winter fire. 

Guy Rostyy. 
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THE BANKER’S DAUGHTER. 


Part I. 


I. 


MELANIE DE VALBONNE. 


Ong Sunday in the month of April, 1857, a victoria with blue 
body and joinquil lining, drawn by four post-horses, with little 
bells attached to their harness, shot like an arrow up the Champs 
Elysées. The postilions, in brilliant costumes, the horses worth 
from forty to fifty thousand francs the four, and the whole turn 
out, in the tip-top of Parisian taste, attracted however the atten- 
tion of the crowd less than did the young lady who was gracefully 
reclining on the cushions. Never did Sir Walter Scott dream a 
fairer or prettier heroine, with eyes of a darker or more lustrous 
blue ; never did the painters of the Florentine school create a 
purer type. 

This marvellous creature was Mademoiselle Mélanie de 
Valbonne, daughter of the wealthy banker, M. Henri de Valbonne. 
Mélanie was twenty years of age, she was an only daughter, and 
had no mother. The idol of her father, she was so spoilt, that 
she had never had time to wish for anything, all her wishes 
being accomplished beforehand. Although she might, without 
any great effort of imagination, have deemed the world to be 
peopled with slaves and admirers, Mélanie was as good as she 
was fair, and as intelligent as any women of the world could be, 
who did not aspire to the sad celebrity of being more than woman 
is by nature intended to be. 

The day in question, Mademoiselle de Valbonne was driving 
to La Marche, where her father had been from an early hour in 
the morning, as his pet horse Damoiseau, which he had purchased 
for fifty-five thousand francs was about to run, and he had some 
very heavy bets upon the result. As the equipage passed the 
round point, two young gentlemen on horseback saluted the 
young lady, the one with respectful familiarity, the other with 
an expression of surprise and admiration. 
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“ Who is that young lady ?” asked the latter, as soon as the 
chaise had passed by. 

The young man to whom the question was addressed, was 
Olivier Beauchéne, the handsome but somewhat effeminate son 
of a stock-broker, and an old friend of Mélanie’s, His companion, 
a dark young man, with strongly-marked features, was Bertrand 
de Morlux, who, like most Bretons, belonged to the navy, 
but had retired at twenty-eight years of age, having unexpectedly 
inherited a large fortune. 

“That young lady is the daughter of M. de Valbonne, the 
banker,” replied Olivier Beauchéne. “ She is a friend of mine, 
as amiable and intelligent, as she is fair and wealthy.” 

“ Indeed, just what I want. I will marry her.” 

‘“‘ Marry her!” exclaimed Olivier, who seemed for a moment 
as if he would fall from his horse, so much was he taken aback 
by his friend’s presumption. ‘ Upon my honour! there are only 
sailors for doubting nothing.” 

“ And why should I doubt?” replied Bertrand, looking 
curiously at his friend. “I have an income of one hundred 
thousand francs, an authentic title of baron, am twenty-eight 
years of age, and I am not considered to be the worst-looking 
fellow in the world.” 

“All thatis very true,” replied Olivier, hesitating, but visibly 
affected ; “ Mademoiselle Valbonne is difficult to please.. She 
has refused us all, one after the other, myself included.” 

“ Indeed! what were her motives ?” 

“She gave none, save that she was happy with her father, 
and did not wish to enter the marriage state.” 

“Oh !” exclaimed Bertrand, with that toss of the head which 
is so characteristic of puppyism, “ it is because she has not loved. 
Just the kind of character I like to subdue. I will losemy name 
or I will have her.” 

“You are vain enough to attempt anything. I tell you what, 
let us ride on to La Marche, and I will introduce you. We will 
see if you will avenge us all.” 

Mademoiselle de Valbonne had got down from her carriage, 
and was walking with her father, a handsome middle-aged man, 
when the two young men made their appearance. 3 

“ Permit me,” said Olivier, “ my dear banker, to introduce to 
Mademoiselle, one of my good friends, M. Bertrand de Morlux, a 
gentleman of Brittany, a descendant of crusaders, and what is 
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better, in possession of an income of one hundred thousand 
francs.” 

Olivier, it must be admitted, had been chivalrous enough to 
give his friend every chance ; but Mélanie simply returned his 
bow and scarcely noticed him. M.de Valbonne was a little more 
civil, and he invited Olivier to bring his friend with him the same 
evening to his hotel in the Rue d’Astorg. 

“ That little Olivier really gives himself the airs of a man, to 
be introducing swarthy sailors to us,” pouted Mélanie, when the 
young man had withdrawn. 

“ T suppose you won’t forget his asking your hand?” said her 
father, laughing. 

“On the contrary, papa, that was the only clever thing he 
ever did in his lifetime.” 

And the happy daughter and parent continued their conversa- 
tion, which was about their forced removal from their hotel from 
the Rue d’Astorg to the boulevard Malesherbes, and the banker’s 
intention to build a home worthy of his daughter in the Champs 
Elysées. 

The preparations for the race once more separated Mélanie 
from her father, and she took her place in her victoria. Damoiseau 
bolted, and threw her jockey.” 

“Well,” said M. de Valbonne, on joining his daughter after 
the race, and looking a little pale, “I lose fifty thousand francs 
by the event. Decidedly my good luck is playing me false of 
late.” 

Before Mélanie could utter a few words of consolation, the 
young men had also come up again. 

“T tell you what, banker,” said Olivier, “if I were you, I 
would not have anything more to do with that jockey.” 

“Tam so sure it was all his fault,” added Bertrand, “ that I 
would buy Damoiseau myself.” 

“ You must be very rich then,” observed the banker, amused 
at the self-sufficiency of the young Breton. 

“ Sufficiently so to do business with you,” replied the latter, 
“ we will talk it over this evening.” 

And so saying, he looked at Mélanie so significantly, that the 
young girl shuddered involuntarily. 

“ Are you mad?” said Olivier to his friend, as they walked 
away arm in arm, “to buy a horse with a lost reputation ?” 

“ Not at all,” laughed Bertrand, “it was myself who bribed 
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the jockey to let the horse stumble and bolt. I did it to facilitate 
my plans.” 

“ Why it is infamous!” exclaimed Olivier. “1 will bet you 
what you had to give the jockey, that you do not win the hand of 
Mademoiselle de Valbonne.” 

“You are wrong in doing so. Jackson cost me twenty-five 
thousand francs.” 

“ Be it so, I hold by my bet, and I give you six months to 
admit your defeat.” 

The race over, Mélanie left for Paris in company with her 
father, who had taken the vacant seat by her side. They were, 
indeed, never happy but when together. M.de Valbonne was, 
however, put out that day, and when he was annoyed he liked to 
go quick, so he bade the postillions drive at full speed. 

Unluckily, at the descent of Ville d’Avray, the postillions lost 
all control over the horses, and the light carriage was borne away 
resistlessly along to the great terror and confusion of the crowd 
of vehicles and pedestrians. 

A catastrophe must have been inevitable, had not a young 
man jumped out of a two-horsed “ remise,” mounted the horses, 
and before the driver could guess what he was going to do, 
impelled them and the carriage right across the road. Made- 
moiselle de Valbonne’s leaders came athwart the obstacle, they 
were thrown, and the vehicle was upset, but the victoria was 
stopped, and father and daughter were saved. The crowd had 
run up to their assistance, but the young man was walking away, 
as if he had simply done his duty, when Mélanie ran after him. 

“ Sir!” she said, “ sir!” with a voice vibrating with emotion, 
“ sir, we owe our lives to you.” 

“ Tam truly happy to have been of any service to you,” replied 
the stranger, taking off his hat. 

He was a young man of twenty-four or twenty-five years of 
age, fair, with good features and generally prepossessing appear- 
ance, but his costume denoted a youth of the middle-classes more 
than a man of fashion. After having once more bowed to 
Mélanie, whose beauty had a visible effect upon him, he was once 
more about to retire, when M. de Valbonne came up and 
expatiating upon how much he was indebted to him, and that he 
must not think he had to do with an ungrateful man, asked for 
his card. i Coe 

The blush of pride suffused the young man’s features as he 
looked Mélanie in the face as if in supplication. 
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“ Do not let your father,” he said, “ spoil a trifling service by 
any humiliation.” 

Mélanie bit her roseate lips. 

“ Excuse papa,” she said, “ he is agitated. My father is M. 
de Valbonne ; we live in the Rue d’Astorg, and shall be happy 
to see you there to thank you. Au revoir, sir.”’ 

“ Do you know,” said Mélanie to her father, when they were 
seated at table, “ that you were singularly wanting in tact in 
offering money to that young man who saved our lives ?” 

The banker frowned. 

“The world is turned topsy-turvy now,” he replied. “ The 
middle classes were not so proud once. They would have been 
glad of a roll of louis.” 

“ Not that one,” persisted Mélanie. “ Did not you see how 
proud he was ?”’ 

The banker shrugged his shoulders, and muttered to himself, 
“It is strange. I have seen that young man’s face before. His 
appearance is familiar to me.”’ And he shuddered involuntarily. 

“ What are you thinking about, dear little papa?’ inquired 
Mélanie ; “ you are as gloomy as night.” 

“ T was thinking how Damoiseau played me false,” ‘replied M. 
de Valbonne, avoiding a direct answer. 


Il, 
A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 


M. De Vatponne had withdrawn to his study to write oneor 
two letters, when his valet announced a personal visit, and 
introduced M. le Baron Bertrand de Morlux. 

“ You see, sir,” said the baron, “ I am a man of my word.” 

“ What, do you still think of bidding for Damoiseau ?” 

“Tdo. But that is only a secondary consideration, which we 
will treat of, if you please, after the great question which brings 
me here.” 

“ What is that, may I inquire ?” 

“Tama baron,” replied the sailor. “I have an income of 
one hundred thousand francs. 1am thirty-two years ofage. I 
have served my country with distinction, and I come to ask the 
hand of Mademoiselle Mélanie de Valbonne, your daughter.” 

The banker was so taken aback by the abruptness of the 
proposal that he rose, as if impelled by a spring, from his seat. 
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“Permit me,” sir, he observed, “ to say that you are somewhat 
hasty in your mode of proceeding.” 

“T have always held,” replied the imperturbable Breton, 
“that it is better to take a strong place by assault than by a 
blockade.” 

“Well then,” retorted the banker, smiling at the sailor’s 
comparison, “I have only one answer to give to you. My 
daughter is the mistress of her own hand, and I do not intend to 
interfere in any way in the manner in which she shall dispose of 
it. Ifyou please we will go into the salon, and you will find 
Mélanie there.” 

The young man bowed and followed the banker. Mélanie 
was, as the latter had intimated, in the salon; but she was 
surrounded by several persons, among whom, Olivier Beauchéne. 
Olivier had, no doubt, hinted something about the pretensions of 
the Breton sailor, for Mélanie could ill conceal a smile of contempt 
as he came into the room. But Bertrand was not the kind of 
man to be easily discouraged. He took his place in the circle of 
admirers, and at once took part in the conversation, which had 
reference to the incident of the morning. 

“What kind of a person can it have been,” said M. de 
Morlux, with a sneer of deepest scorn, “ who went to the races in 
@ remise ?” 

“ A man, no doubt, sir,” replied Mélanie, coldly, “who has 
not the cares of your fortune.” 

A game of whist, which was inaugurated a short time after- 
wards, gave Bertrand an opportunity of speaking to Mélanie for 
a moment alone. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, “ will you allow me two minutes’ 
conversation with you ?” 

“ Certainly, sir,’ Mélanie replied, with exquisite politeness. 

“You are a woman of the world, and therefore precisely the 
person to whom a poor sailor, like myself, would wish to address 
himself, in order to obtain advice,” insinuated Bertrand. 

“What, are you in want of advice?” said Mélanie, smiling 
melictously. 

“Yes; of very serious advice, mademoiselle. I am a 


9 


baron—— 

“ And have an income of one hundred thousand francs. I 
know all that already,” interrupted Mélanie. “Now for the 
advice.” 


«“T have given in my resignation,” persisted Bertrand, — I 
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am seeking for some pretty, clever, good girl, who will share my 
fortune and my title with me.” 

“Then you have done well to ask my advice,” retorted 
Mélanie. 

“Tf you wish to be loved, M. de Morlux, marry a girl who 
has no fortune.” 

For the second time Bertrand bit his lips. 

“ Young girls who have a fortune, and live in the world,” 
persevered Mélanie, “cannot be dazzled by a title, which adds 
nothing to their comfort; or by a fortune, which is only 
equivalent to their own. As to myself, sir,” continued the fair 
girl, in response to an ejaculation from the sailor, which it was 
impossible to misunderstand, “TI tell you clearly and distinctly 
that I do not wish to marry ; and if even the inclination to do so 
shall ever come over me, I shall seek for some young man of good 
family, but as poor as it is possible to be. And now, sir, I 
have given you the advice you ask for, will you permit me,” added 
Mélanie, rising, “ to go and see if papa has his usual bad luck at 
whist ?” 

Mélanie took good care the rest of the evening that Bertrand 
de Morlux should not catch her alone. But she took Olivier 
aside, and conversed with him for some little time. Bertrand 
was positively maddened with rage and vexation. He left the 
banker's house at two in the morning, and returned on foot to 
his home in the Rue Saint Lazare. But before he had got half- 
way Olivier Beauchéne overtook him. 

“ What, is it you?’ said Bertrand, assuming an air of 
indifference. 

“ Yes, it is me.” 

“T wanted to speak to you. You have not prospered in your 
suit.” 

“ How do you know that ?”” asked the irritable Breton. 

“Mélanie told me so herself,” replied the young man, 
laughing. “ Now I tell you what, I am an honourable man, and 
I will let you off your bet, upon condition that you forfeit a 
thousand crowns, which I want for a poor family.” 

“T will do nothing of the kind. I will have the girl,” 
replied Bertrand, his face growing livid with passion. 

“Then it is my duty to tell you,” continued Olivier, “ that 
you will have nothing of the kind. As I introduced yon to the 
house, she bade me tell you that she could only receive you 
again when you shall present yourself with Madame de Morlux.” 
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“If I loved that woman passionately,” exclaimed Bertrand, 
“ T now hate and detest her. I tell you what, she shall be my 
wife and I will double my bet upon the event, to be determined 
in three months.” 

“ T always thought that the man was mad, but he is worse ; 
he is an idiot,” Olivier said to himself, as he went away. And 
then shuddering, he added, “that man may be capable of doing 
anything ; nay, of committing a crime to gratify his monstrous 
vanity.” 

And he did not go near him the next day, nor the day that 
followed upon that. 


IfI. 


GASTON LORIOT. 


One day at the end of May, about three weeks after the incident 
previously narrated had occurred at the races of La Marche, 
two young men were chatting in a room in La Chaussée 
d’Antin, in the rear of a large house, divided, after the fashion 
of Paris, into separate portions, each of which was let to different 
parties ; that in the rear, and in which the said two young 
men were conversing, being occupied by Master Loriot, a work- 
ing jeweller of well-known wealth and ability. 

“My dear Gaston,” said one of the young men, “I do not 
know what is the matter with you ; you are no longer the same 
person. You, who used to be so gay and so lively, why, you have 
become as serious as your father, Lorivt.” 

“‘ My father has been a melancholy man ever since I knew 
him,” replied Gaston; “ but I do not know why you should think 
that I am more grave than usual.” 

“T tell you what it is,” persevered Emile, the other young 
man, “I think you are in love, Gaston.” 

“Tn love!” exclaimed Gaston ; and then, looking his friend 
in the face with a sad expression, “ Well, I will admit it, I am in 
love, and, what is worst, there is an insuperable abyss between 
me and the person I love.” 

“ How can that be?” retorted Emile. “ You are young, and 
your father has realised no small amount of money by thirty 
years’ hard labour.” 7 

“Tt is not that,” replied Gaston. “Come to the window.” 
(The Chaussée d’Antin was at that moment encumbered with 
vehicles and equestrians. It was five o’clock, the i ‘the 
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“ Bois.”) “Do you see those brilliant equipages, those young 
men on horseback ?” 

“ Well, they are what are termed people of fashion,” remarked 
Emile. 

“She belongs to that world,” replied Gaston, wiping away a 
furtive tear. 

“Why, what a fool you must be to have gone and fallen in 
love with a young lady moving in a different sphere to yourself.” 

“Tt was a fatality!” sighed forth Gaston ; and he related to 
his friend the events of the day of the races, expatiating upon the 
wondrous beauty of Mélanie. 

Emile was in the act of insisting upon his friend curing 
himself at any price of a love without hope, when Pére Loriot 
came in with a bracelet, which he said required immediate 
repairing. 

“ Well,” said Emile, who was upon terms of familiarity with 
his master, “it is every day the same story, some new expensive 
labour to perform. What can you do with all your money? 
Why do you not rest a little and enjoy yourself?” 

“T enjoy myself,” replied the jeweller, “after my own 
fashion. Wealth is to me a weapon that I have long wished for.” 

“A weapon!” exclaimed Emile. “Why, any one would 
suppose that Pére Loriot was going to fight some one—you who 
have not an enemy in the world.” 

“You are mistaken there. I have an enemy,” replied 
Master Loriot, with an accent of such intense hatred as to make 
the young man shudder; “and I have now been working 
thirty years for the sole purpose of procuring the means to avenge 
myself. But these matters,” continued the master, as if recovering 
himself, “do not concern you boys. Let us to our work.” 

They had not been long at work when the concierge 
knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” said Master Loriot. “Well, Pére Jacob, will the 
landlord let me have the other rooms?” 

“ Yes,” replied the concierge; “you have always been so 
regular in your payments that the landlord feels no objection.” 

“What! are you going to move?” interrogated Gaston. 
“You must be getting very rich, father, to exchange an apart- 
ment of twelve hundred francs for one of two thousand.” 

“We were teo high,” replied the master; “it was inconvenient 
for customers. And when can we move?” he continued, 


addressing the concierge. 
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“Tn two or three days,” replied the latter. “At present I am 
very busy preparing the first for a banker, who has been driven 
out of his temporary home by the Hausmannising process.” 

“A banker!” said Pére Loriot. ‘ What is his name?” 

“M. de Valbonne,” replied the concierge. “ He is, they say, 
very rich, and has only one daughter, so there will be no 
quarrelling over the inheritance.” 

But the name had such an effect upon Pére Loriot, and 
young Gaston also turned so pale on hearing it, that even the 
case-hardened concierge was taken aback. 

“Do you know him by chance?” ventured the inquisitive 
porter, who thought there might be some unpleasant money 
relations between the parties. 

“T have often heard speak of him. He is, I believe, as you 
say, very rich,” Master Loriot contented himself with replying. 
The strange and unaccountable effect of the same name upon 
both father and son had also filled Emile with no less surprise 
than it did the porter. “ Well,” he contented himself with 
repeating inwardly, “matters are becoming more and more 
complicated, and all I know is that I am becoming singularly’ 
inystified.” 


IV. 
CONSPIRACY TO RUIN A BANKER. 


THERE are in Paris terrible and mysterious agents, who play 
an important part in those domestic dramas, the first acts of 
which are enacted in private salons, the theatres, the “ Bourse,” 
on the Boulevards, or in the “Bois,” and the last on the benches 
of a court of justice, or in the Seine, or in some remote spot of 
the woods of Meudon or Vincennes in a duel or a suicide. 

It was to such a personage that Bertrand de Morlux, after 
dining at the Caté Riche, proceeded at eight o’clock in the 
evening, his hands in his pockets and a cigar in his mouth, 
muttering to himself: 

“Revenge is decidedly the pleasure of goda’’ “Is Pére la 
Pluie at home ?” he said, knocking at No. 19, Rae Caumartin. 

“ Yes,” replied the concierge, “the fifth to the right, top of 
the little staircase at the bottom of the yard.” 

M. de Morlux did not appear to be any more discomfited by 
the difficulties of approach than he was by the appearance of 
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Pére la Pluie himself, although the latter was not by any means a 
prepossessing personage, having a long and bony face, yellow 
teeth, unkempt hair, restless eyes, dirty hands, and he was 
clothed in an old brown paletot, which he wore summer and 
winter alike. Pére la Pluie asked his visitor to be seated, and 
then inquired what he could do for him. 

“You know all Paris,” replied M. de Morlux, “then you ought 
to know me, forI am arich man. I want to ruin a banker. 
What will the expense be ?” 

Pére la Pluie fixed his grey eyes on his interlocutor. 

“You must have very headlong passions,” he said. “The 
expenses depend upon what kind of house you wish to sap to 
its foundations.” 

“It is one of the leading banking-houses in Paris.” 

“ You must be very rich, then.” 

“T have two millions, that Iam ready to sacrifice to attain my 
object.” 

Pére la Pluie shrugged his shoulders. 

“If the house is solid,” he said, “that is only a row of 
water in the ocean. If by chance it ventures into speculative 
operations, it may be a different thing. Send me to-morrow 
morning a bond for two hundred thousand francs and the 
name of the firm you are interested in, and I will see what can 
be done.” 

“Give me paper and a pen, and I can do that at once,” 
replied the Breton, and he wrote out a promise to pay, signed 
Bertrand de Morlux, 16, Rue St. Lazare, and on another slip of 
paper he wrote “ Monsieur de Valbonne.” 

Pére la Pluie received the documents as a mere matter of 
business. 

“ If,” he said, “there are documents in the house concerning 
the person you are interested in, you shall have a reply in 
twenty-four hours; if not it will take a longer time ; but depend 
upon it, sir, everything shall be done as expeditiously as 
possible.” 

As M. de Morlux was going down-stairs, he met a tall, thin, 
pale man, with grey hair and a gloomy countenance, going up. 
It was a client of Pére la Pluie’s, and Bertrand felt so convinced 
that he must be bound on business akin to his own, that he 
determined to await his return. He had not waited a quarter of 


an hour before the person returned. Bertrand at once accosted 
him. 
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“T beg your pardon, sir, but could you tell the whereabouts 
of M. Valbonne’s, the bankers ?” 

The man recoiled as if from a serpent. 

“Why do you ask me that.question?” was all that he could 
articulate. 

“ Because I wanted to see if you knew him. I am satisfied 
now, and if Pére la Pluie sends you a note, as he has promised 
to send me one, and you want an auxiliary, meet me here to- 
morrow night at this hour.” 

“Oh,” said the stranger, as Bertrand was walking away, 
“that man must also know what hatred is.” 

M. de Morlux took the direction of the place Saint-Nicolas 
d’Antin, where there was a cabstand. There was only one 
vehicle in the place, and as Bertrand approached it from the 
one side, a lady came up on the other. Bertrand was naturally 
polite, and was about to cede the vehicle to the lady, when a 
flash of light illuminating her features, filled him with astonish- 
ment. 

“Heéavens!” he exclaimed, “ what a likeness !” 

The lady was young, fair, and pretty, and smiling at M. de 
Morlux’s exclamation, she asked who she was like. Bertrand 
recovering himself, bowed lowly, and said : } 

“T cannot tell you here, but if you will favour me with an 
hour’s conversation you shall know all about it.” 

And without waiting for an answer the energetic Breton 
opened the carriage-door, handed the lady in, and took his place 
by her side. 

“Where are we to drive to?” 

“Rue de la Victoire, No. 46.” 

After Bertrand had given his instructions to the driver, the 
lady ventured to remark that he was a gentleman of rather bold 
and very presumptuous manners. Bertrand admitted the fact, 
but excused his rudeness by reference to the extraordinary re- 
semblance the young lady bore to a person of his acquaintance. 
He asked her age. Twenty. Her name? Bertha. Did she 
live alone? Yes. : 

Arrived at the fair one’s house, he, after some preliminary 
conversation, concluded by offering the young person the sum of 
sixty thousand francs a month and a furnished apartment, if she 
would ih return give him—not her love, that he did not ask for— 
but a promise to co-operate with him in @ project he had in 
hand. So long as it was not a criminal project, nor one in any 
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way compromising to her character, the young lady, induced by 
the offer of so large a sum of money, said she would promise. 
Giving her a paternal kiss on the forehead, Bertrand then with- 
drew, promising to call at ten the next morning, and when he 
got out into the street he rubbed his hands with glee. 

“ Decidedly,” he said to himself, “I have discovered a sure 
and ready means of revenge.” 


V. 
A MYSTERIOUS AGENCY. 


THE morning that followed upon M. de Morlux’s visit, Pére la 
Pluie went forth and wended his way to the Marche Saint- 
Honore, where, entering an obscure and small café, he found a 
man disguised in a blouse and cap waiting for him. Ordering 
absinthes for two, Peré la Pluie led the man in the blouse to a 
table in the darkest corner of the room. 

“M. Polyte,” he said in a whisper, “does your master still 
speculate ?” 

“To an enormous amount,” was the reply; “he is obliged 
to do it to recoup his losses on the turf. He has also been a 
loser in speculating upon the Austrians retiring without 
striking a blow.” 

“ He does not speculate on the Bourse in his own name ?” 

“No, neither the Bank, nor even his own agents are aware 
that he speculates.” 

“Ifit was known that he speculated, his credit would be 
ruined in a day ?” 

“ He knows that quite well. But he had six millions at the 
decease of his father. He has still four millions that are avail- 
able. In two or three years he could recover the lost millions 
without speculating.” 

“ Well, I summoned you here to tell you that your master 
has two mortal enemies. One has given me a note of hand for 
two hundred thousand, the other for one hundred thousand 
francs if I will betray him. If your master will pay down four 
hundred thousand francs I will tell those men that nothing can 
be done, and I will give them back their money.” 

“ My master is too proud to even listen to such a transac- 
tion.” 
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“So much the worse for him. I shall have to send an am- 
bassador to him. When will he be visible ?’’ 

“This evening after the offices are closed. It is then that he 
works with me at his more hazardous operations.” 

That same evening Mélanie de Valbonne had a few friends, 
Madame de Beachénie, Olivier’s mother, Olivier himself, and the 
Baron and Baruness de Verriéres, distant relatives on the ma- 
ternal side. M. de Valbonne, after telling his daughter that he 
had discovered a site for her fairy palace, Avenue Gabriel, 
Champs Elysées, had excused himself on the plea of business, 
and while the old people were engaged at the whist-table 
Mélanie got Olivier in‘a corner, and asked if he had delivered 
her message to M. de Morlux? Olivier replied that he had, and 
said he left the Breton in a furious passion. More than that, he 
still held by his bet. 

“Oh,” said Mélanie, laughing, “ that is really too much. You 
want to frighten me just. when I was beginning to think better 
of him.” 

“How could that have happened?” 

“Why; on account of his eccentricity. What do you think, 
ever since the day of the races I receive a bouquet from an un- 
known hand, and such a bouquet !—a bouquet of violets, worth 
just one halfpenny !” 

“Then I tell you what, it is not M. de Morlux who sends it to 
you. He is your mortal enemy.” 

“ Really,” said Melanie, thoughtfully, “ you do not think the 
bouquet comes from M. de Morlux ?” 

“T am sure of it; M. de Morlux has neither taste nor tact 
enough to think of so humble a present.” 

“Tt is very strange,” said Mélanie, becoming more ard more 
absorbed in her thoughts. “Well, I suppose,” she added, “I 
shall take an interest in the poor little bouquet now that there 
is a mystery attached to it.” 

And she tried to smile, but a rare thing with pretty Mélanio 
the attempt was a decided failure. 

“All I have to say,” persevered Olivier, who was. not 
thinking of the bouquet, “take care of Bertrand de Morlux. I 
believe that he is a bad man, capable, when his evil passions 
are aroused, of almost anything.” 

“Oh, my dear Olivier,” said the young, girl, rousing herself 
up, “if he should forget himself in my. presence, my, father 
would shoot him like a barn-door fowl.” 
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M. de Valbonne had, in the mean time, returned to his offices, 
where he was in conversation with his cashier M. Legrand. It 
would have been difficult to recognise, in this well dressed and 
perfect gentleman, as he now appeared to be, M. Polyte, of the 
obscure café in the Marché St. Honoré, yet the two were the 
same. M. Legrand was pointing out to the banker that three 
months ago he had six millions, and that now there only re- 
mained four. If he was him, he said, he would leave off 
speculating and remain a banker. 

“But,” said M. de Valbonne, “you forget that I have a 
daughter. All Paris knows that I give her a dowry of two 
millions. I have lost two millions. I must win them back 
again.” 

“Our heaviest creditor,” persisted M. Legrand, “is an 
Englishman—Lord Ervil. Your money is almost all out just 
now in railway and other securities, which are at the present 
below par. Suppose Lord Ervil—I am only supposing such a 
thing—was to withdraw his eleven hundred thousand francs, 
what a loss it would entail to sell out at a sacrifice.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed M. de Valbonne. I know ten houses in 
London and Paris, as high in repute as my own, that would break 
under circumstances which you admit may happen in my case.” 

The conversation was interrupted at this point by a stranger 
being announced. 

“Show him in,” said the banker, annoyed at being interrupted. 

A man walked in with red whiskers, a stiff collar rising -up to 
his ears, a plaid suit, a blue kerchief, and a pin like a drumstick 
—all things supposed in Paris to represent the correct English- 
man—and he backed the disguise with what is described as 
roideur Brittanique. This was Pére la Pluie’s ambassador. 

“ Monsieur,” said the visitor, with an English accent, “I be- 
long to an Anglo-French company, which is constituted as a 
kind of police of safety for commerce and finance.” 

“Does your company want to intrust money in my hauds ?” 
inquired the banker. 

“No, sir ; it tenders advice and gives information.” 

“Then, sir, allow me to tell you that your visit is very inoppor- 
tune, for I only take advice from my clients, and my house is on 
other respects perfectly well informed.” 

“Sir,” replied the Englishman, “I do not come to discuss. I 
come to make an offer. Will you pay my advice, four hundred 
thousand francs ?” 
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“Why, you must be mad!” retorted the banker, as he rose up 


from his seat. 

The Englishman did the same. 

“To-morrow, sit,” he said, “you may repent not having 
listened to me.” 

“Then you had better come back and see, the banker replied, 
as he showed him the door. 

“To-morrow will be too late,” was the only answer vouch- 
safed as the Englishman withdrew. 

But no sooner had the stranger disappeared than it struck 
M. de Valbonne, “ What if that chevalier d’industrie knew of my 
losses at the Bourse?” And he pulled vehemently at the bell. 

“Run after that man,” he said to the valet, “and bring him 
back.” 

The valet did not return for a quarter of an hour. He had not 
been able to find the man. M. de Valbonne remained some time 
with his head buried in his hands. 

“Strange,” he said to himself. “Ihave been lately afflicted 
with vague yet irrepressible anxiety. What may the future have 
in store for me? I have always been the most fortunate of men 
until lately. Is it a punishment for my sins? I destroyed my 
father’s will. I deprived a natural brother of the half of the 
inheritance, I disavowed him, spurned him from my presence, 
and am I now to be called upon to pay the penalty of a crime 
committed in my youth?” And the banker remained, his head 
buried in his hands, a prey to the deepest mental anxiety and a 
too tardy contrition. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
MAGISTRATE. 


THE FALSE CHUPRASSIE, 


Tue patwari of Kera, a village in Ruugpore, was hard at work 
when a man abruptly entered his room, and introduced himself 
as a collectory peon who required his assistance in enforcing a 
collectorate hookum-nama, on order. He had a _ collectory 
chuprass or badge on his person, and held out the hookum-nama 
which directed the apprehension of a woman named Ghawani at 
the suit of one Dawpier Saheb. The patwarit was busy and did 
not like to be interrupted, and scarcely raising his eyes except 
to glance at the chuprass worn by the man, directed the village 
kotewal to accompany him to point out the woman he wanted. 

“That is the utmost that I can do for you, you know. The 
arrest of course you make yourself.” 

“ Of course I do, and if it be resisted I apply to the police for 
help.” 

The woman sought for was found; but she received the 
announcement of her arrest with a bewildered and vacant coun- 
tenance. 

“ Arrested, Sir! What am I arrested for? I have surely 
not made myself amenable to such treatment by any act that I 
know of.” 

“T really don’t know the particulars of the case,” replied the 
peon. “I hold the order for your arrest in my hand. It 
authorized your apprehension touching some suit instituted 
against you by Dawpier Saheb.” 

“ Dawpier Suheb, Sir? Why, I have never heard the name 
in my life.” 

“ Possibly not; but I have nothing to do with that. You 
will explain all that to the proper authorities in due course. 
What I have to do now is to take you along with me.” 

“ This is tyranny!” exclaimed the poor woman. “ How can 
I go with you without disarranging my own private affairs?” 
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“T have nothing to do with your affairs, woman. The order 
is peremptory, and if you don’t go peaceably I shall drag you 
after me.” 

“The widow’s curse then be upon those who have concocted 
this mischief for me,” said the poor woman as she felt his harsh 
hard hand on her arm, and perceived how vain it was for her to 
resist. 

Many of the villagers soon collected around Ghawani on 
seeing her distress, and at their pressing entreaty she was taken 
inside the house of one of them, when several of her friends tried 
to arrange for her release. 

“Will you accept bail for her?” was the question eagerly 
asked by many of them. 

“No, I wont,” was the disheartening reply to all. “My 
orders are positive to take her to the thannah. Here is the 
paper. Read it and satisfy yourselves.” 

As a rule the villagers don’t know how to read and write, and 
no one therefore volunteered to look into the document which 
was planted before them ;‘nor did any one of them for a moment 
suspect its genuineness. The poor woman alone protested 
vehemently that it could not possibly be meant for herself, and 
this made her an object of general compassion. But what could 
the villagers do? 

At this moment a person came into the house who could read, 
and Ghawani beseeched him to look at the order and see if it did 
actually refer to herself or to somebody else. All the villagers 
also seconded this request and asked the peon to produce me 
paper, but he now refused to do so. 

“T have been showing it to all of you for the last half-an- 
hour,” said he impatiently. “ Have I nothing else to do but to 
satisfy the curiosity of every bumpkin that adds himself to the 
crowd ?” 

“We don’t know to read and were therefore not able to make 
anything of it. Here is a man that does know to read, and the 
paper once read we shall-all be satisfied, and will leave pongo recy 
in your hands without any further interference.” 

“Who cares whether you are satisfied or not? I decline to 
produce the paper any more.” 

The villagers now became suspicious and clamorous for the 
production of the order, upon which the peon tore it up into 
three or four pieces, This in a manner confirmed the suspicion 


already executed against him, and the villagers’ rushing upon 
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him in a body seized him and his bag, and searching the latter 
found in it a lithographed collectory warrant to the same pur- 
port as the hookum-nama, that is, authorizing the arrest of 
Ghawani, but bearing on the face of it a very suspicious character. 

‘“ As the matter now stands, friends,” said the man who read 
and examined the paper, “all we have to do is to carry this 
fellow to the thannah. He is evidently a cheat, and the thannah 
people will know what to do with him.” 

“The tables were now turned, and the arrester was arrested ; 
but they were unable to take him to the thannah, as he was 
rescued on the road. The extraordinary character of the case 
however made the police very active, and he was recaptured a 
short time after ; and both the documents, namely, the torn one 
and the professed warrant, were produced against him. There 
were no signatures to either of these papers except a few wild 
scratches intended to represent an English name, which, sooth to 
say, did not much differ from the general run of English sig- 
natures attached by official documents. A circular blotch of ink 
on both papers represented a seal ; and the blank spaces in the 
warrant, except those for the names of the plaintiff and defendant, 
were not filled up. 

The prisoner, who was named Baboolla Nosya, was charged 
with having uttered the above documents as genuine, and on the 
pretext of there authority unlawfully taken a woman into custody. 
It was also proved that he had appeared at the time with a 
collectorate badge on his person, but this having been removed 
after his rescue, it was not forthcoming at the trial. The patwari 
and the Aotewal moreover deposed that he had personated a 
collectory peon before them, while to the villagers he had 
represented himself in the more dreaded character of a fouzdary 
peon. What the object of the prisoner was was not established. 
It was inferred that he had acted at the instigation of others, 
namely, of those who rescued him from the hands of the villagers, 
who probably, for reasons known only to themselves, wanted to 
get the woman Ghawani in their power. If so, the prisoner did 
not betray his employers. 

The guilt of Baboolla being fully established he was sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment in irons and a heavy fine, half 
the amount being paid to Ghawani as compensation for the 
trouble and vexation she had suffered. 

“ Well, it is a windfall to me,” acknowledged the poor widow 
with a smile; “but I would not be so worried again to have 
another.” 
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THE FILICIDE. 
“Tur bitch is gone to see her father, the devil, I suppose, for 
I do not hear her stirring about the hut,”’ 

Such were the words of Imphoo, a Cacharee, as he came home 
at midnight and began to batter at the door. His wife, Bilahee, 
was awake and listening, and got up and opened the door to the 
impatient drunkard. A brisk fire was in the middle of the hut, 
and near to it a child was sleeping on a mat; and Bilahee after 
opening the door took her seat by the child, resuming the 
spinning of cotton which she had left when interrupted by the 
knock at the door. 

Imphoo and his wife were married about six years, and their 
only child, Lodee, was about three years old. They led a cat and 
dog life at home, the constant complaint on one side being that 
the husband was an inveterate drunkard, and on the other that 
the wife was superlatively lazy. Bilahee’s excuse was that as 
there was no one else in the house, she was obliged to look after 
the child, and could not on that account get through all her 
household duties satisfactorily ; and Imphoo’s excuse was that 
he had nothing to please at home, and was obliged to have 
recourse to the bottle to drown his care and vexation. 

“Well, bitch, why hast thou neglected to collect the Kavee 
from the opium garden? Did I not direct thy particular 
attention to it?” 

“You did so ; but you did not tell me who was to look after 
the child during my absence. Had you staid in the house by the 
child I would have finished the work in. the garden with ‘the 
greatest ease.” 

“Thou art constantly flinging the child at my face, Bilahee. 
Now, I tell thee once for all that, if I hear thee again urging 
attendance on the child as an excuse for thy laziness, I will kill 
both thee and the child,” and the Cacharee growled a terrible 
vath which made his wife quake with fear, 

There was a short respite after this, but very brief. 

“Where is my rice, woman? Is it not ready yet?” 

“Tt is on the fire and will bé very soon ready.” 

“ But why has there been so much delay in getting it ready? 
Bring it to me immediately, or I will break your head, vixen.” . 

Bilahee rose from where she sat and stirred up the fire, 
“The rice is boiling fast, and I shall serve it to you in a trice.” 

Imphoo glared fiercely af her. It could not have been 
hunger only that stirred up his wrath so, He hated her with an 
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implacable hatred, and only wanted a pretext to fly at her ; and, 
that pretext got, he started at her from the place where he was 
lying, and struck her three blows on the chest. 

“Have mercy on me, husband!” cried out the unfortunate 
woman ; “if not for my own sake, spare me for the sake of 
Lodee.” 

“The child again at my face, bitch! then I shall first finish 
with the child ;” and without more ado he raised Lodee from the 
mat where she was sleeping, and twisting her neck dashed her 
with force on the ground. 

“Oh God!” exclaimed the poor mother aghast with horror, 
and then afraid to complain, she staggered to the place where 
the child was thrown, and took up the mutilated and groaning 
mass into her lap, and endeavoured to screen it from further 
mischief within her clasp. But the infuriated brute was yet un- 
satisfied. He wrenched the child from the mother’s arms, and 
rushing out with her threw her into an open pit, which he covered 
up with mud. 

“But the child is still living,” supplicated the wife in a 
faint voice, almost inarticulate with fear. “For God’s sake do 
not destroy her young life. Suffer me to extricate the body 
quickly from its grave, and we may yet be able to revive it.” 

The remonstrance however only provoked another kick, 
which stunned Bilahee for a time: and then the poor woman 
wept bitterly, and unable to do anything that night, she, from 
sheer exhaustion, fell asleep. 

The following morning Bilahee went to her neighbours and 
told them what Imphoo had done in the night, and the matter 
being reported to the thannah, Imphoo was apprehended. The 
fumet of the night’s debauch now left him, but there were no 
marks of contrition on the face of the prisoner. He frankly 
confessed his crime, and showed the place where the body of the 
child was buried ; and as there was no extenuating circumstance 
in the case he was sentenced to be hung. 


THE WIFE'S ADVICE. 


Taey had a great fatira one night in one of the suburban 
villages of Burdman, and Gour Mohun Chowdry, an inhabitant 
of the village, was invited to attend the festival. But he was 
unable to do so, and well was it that he staid back at home, for a 
gang of twenty-five dacoits attacked his residence a short time 
after midnight. 
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“Oh, my husband!” exclaimed the mistress of the house, 
“how are we to defend our property or protect ourselves? Run, 
run this instant to the place where the villagers have assembled 
to celebrate the fattra, and beg them to hasten to our assistance.” 

“ But how can I have you and the children with the ruffians ?” 
replied Gour Mohun. “See you not that we have no one else 
in the house to look after you?” 

“Tam quite alive to our danger,” replied the wife. “ But 
you alone will be of no real help to us. Run off therefore before 
it is too late to do so, and your legs may be of greater service to 
us than your arms.” 

Gour Mohun did as his better and wiser half directed him, 
and so quietly left the house that his flight was unperceived. 
The dacoits immediately after divided themselves into two parties, 
one keeping watch outside the house, while the other operated 
within it ; and the booty they collected was very large, consisting 
mainly, however, of household utensils and clothing, the hard cash 
not having yet been reached. 

“ Now, where be thy husband, woman?” asked the dacoits of 
the mistress of the house, on discovering her ensconced under- 
neath a pair of big /uktposhes, or family cots. “If you don’t 
discover his hiding place to us you must take the consequences 
on your own person, you know.” 

“My husband,” said the lady bravely, creeping out of her 
retreat, “is not at home. Take away everything you have 
collected together, but as you are men do no personal harm to 
us—to a woman and her children.” ety 

“We shall hurt neither if you will point out where your 
husband’s money is concealed.” 

“T assure you there is no money in the house,” replied the 
lady promptly, “ for I know that my husband took with him all 
the cash he had, to make some purchases for traffic.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense!” exclaimed the bandit chief ; “that story wont 
pass with us, woman. We shall soon compel you to speak more 
to the purpose if you wont do it willingly. Torments never fail 
to open the closest mouths, and you shall have them to your 
heart’s content.” 

They lighted a fire in the kitchen, and placed a large hora 
or iron pan on it, pouring oil into it to heat it. The woman un- 
derstood very well what the preparation meant, but still remained 
silent ; and the dacoits also kept quiet while the oil was getting 


hot for their purpose. At this moment there was a great uproar 
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outside the house which alarmed the ruffians considerably, and 
the mistress of the house knew at once that her husband had 
succeeded in inducing the villagers to run to the rescue of his 
family and property. The noise became louder and louder every 
moment, and at last the villagers made an attack on the 
dacoits with brickbats and stones; and, caught lke so many 
rats in a trap, the latter were obliged to fight hard to get off. 
The assailants were headed by the Chowkeydens of the beat, and 
rapidly gained ground on the dacoits, who, considering discretion 
to be the better part of valour, at last took to their heels, without 
being able to carry off even a fourth of the property they had 
collected. 

In their flight the dacoits wounded two of the villagers, one 
with a sword and the other with a spear, and this so enraged the 
villagers that they went after them to retaliate. ‘They have 
killed our men and we must kill them,” roared out a hundred 
angry voices, and the dacoits found themselves so sorely beset 
that there was no way of escape for them. They endeavoured to 
break through the living circle around them with great courage, 
but all were not able to do so, and seven of them were captured, 
including the two who had wounded the villagers. 

“ Shall we go after the rest, Chowkeydar Saheb?” 

“Not necessary. You will hardly be able to overtake them 
now, and probably we shall be better able to trace them out 
through those we have secured.” 

The Chowkeydar however was mistaken. The bandits cap- 
tured refused to betray the rest of their gang, and the subsequent 
search for them by the police was unsuccessful. The prisoners 
taken were all of them convicted, six being sentenced to sixteen 
years’ imprisonment, and one to seven years’ imprisonment, in 
both cases with labour and irons. 

Gour Mohun Chowdry folded his wife to his heart with 
gratitude and love. 

“If I had not listened to your advice, what would have 
become of us?” 


HUSBAND MURDER. 


“ Siva, the wife of Rama, was not only the most faithful and 
devoted, but also the most meekly-suffering of wives. Her 
namesake, the heroine of our present story—who was a 
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Mohammedan to boot—did not resemble her in this respect at 
least. 

“ Why should I suffer so much chastisement day by day? 
Why should I get no words but such as are angry and abusive? 
Have I been unfaithful to him? Has he suffered any disgrace 
on my account that he treats me so? It were better to be 
entombed alive than to live with such a husband. Would to 
God that he or I were dead! If I were dead that would end my 
troubles. If he weré dead Borandee has promised to marry me.” 

Thus spoke the young wife to herself in agony, after having 
experienced a fresh ebullition of ill-temper on the part of her 
husband for domestic duties left undone. Sita was a very 
young girl—only twelve years old, and necessarily inex- 
perienced; but her husband, Shookur Mahomed, made no 
allowance for her inexperience. He was an inhabitant of 
Hackerguny—a hide merchant by profession ; and strict in his 
dealings with the world himself, he was a perfect martinet over 
all at home. He was nearly three times the age of his wife, 
had no sort of passion or affection for her or for anyone, and 
expected and exacted from her unmurmuring submission and 
all the service of a menial hireling. The young wife necessarily 
regarded him with terror and aversion; he had made her 
opening life intolerable by his ill-treatment of her; there were 
young neighbours who evidently prized her, and whom she 
could not but regard with affection, though she had not mis- 
behaved with any. To her young heart it was a relief to 
dream how happy she might bé with one of these lovers if her 
husband were not in the way; there was no slur on her 
character, she was almost too young to understand or 
appreciate an intrigue; what she did understand was that 
Shookur Mahomed was a brute, and that Ker parents had be- 
haved most unjustly towards her by marrying ler to him. 

She saw Borandee often, but regarded him more as a brother 
than a lover. 

“I am a poor wretched girl, Borandee, who knows not 
whom to trust and what to hope for. Would you really marry 
me if my husband were dead ?” 

“ Yes, Sita, you may trust me when I say that I love you 
well, and would be glad to call you mine. If I were a villain I 
would have said much more to you. All I tell you now is to 
bear your misery with fortitude, till Heaven chooses to relieve 
you from it.” : 

D 
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It was pleasing to Sita to be thus spoken to, though she 
could not explain even to herself the reason for that pleasure. 
She had no balm for her sufferings except in the hope of relief. 
But would the relief expected ever come to her? If it were 
not expedited would Borandee continue to love on for any 
length of time? Was there no way to expedite the relief? 
Sooner or later Shookur Mahomed was sure to murder her: 
would it be a sin to anticipate him? The thoughts were mad- 
dening: they were too oppressive for her young head, and 
unsettled it. 

Shookur Mahomed came home for his dinner that day at one 
o'clock. He found fault with his wife again for her untidi- 
ness, and she becoming petulant, the impatient husband gave 
her a smart slap on the face. He then took his meal sternly 
and alone, and after that retired to his sleeping apartment for 
his usual afternoon nap, and the busy wife was all over the 
house, engaged in her domestic duties. 

“IT wont endure this slapping hour after hour,” she grumbled 
to herself. “ What is to prevent me now from repaying the stroke 
with interest?” She scarcely thought over the idea, for in the 
next moment she had armed herself with a long-handed dao 
from the lumber room; and in broad daylight she commenced 
a murderous assault on her sleeping husband. The wounds 
inflicted were so many and severe that her victim expired in a 
short time. His groans awoke his father at the same time that 
the wife passed out of the house; and immediately after 
there was a rush of neighbours to the spot who were barely 
in time to witness the husband’s death. 

Sita was arrested, and confessed her crime at every stage, 
her only defence being that she had been greatly ill-used. She 
was convicted of murder; but in consideration of her youth 
and the irritating nature of the provocations she had received, 
she was sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment with labour 
suited to her sex. 


Crus Law anp THE Law Courts. 
A Dispute had existed for sometime between Brofonath Len, a 
Zeimindar, and Mr. Clever, an indigo planter, both of Dacca, 
the former being the ostensible proprietor, by purchase, of a 
fourteen annas share of Monza Ramgram, while the latter owned 
the Harbutgonj éazaar and the adjoining lands on which his 
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kissorygunj factory stood. The lands and dazaar were also 
claimed by Brofonath, as appertaining to his purchased estate ; 
but this claim was repudiated by the indigo planter, who held 
both under a merase tenure: and this disagreement gave rise to 
much ill-feeling on both sides. 

“T have paid good money for the right I have acquired,” 
said the Zeimindar, speaking to his own people, “and who is Mr. 
Clever that I should forego my claim to humour him ?” 

“ You will find the Englishman a very rum customer to deal 
with though,” remarked one of the bystanders. “There 
is no dbudwash in Dacca to equal the renown of Mr. Clever.” 

“Indeed, Protap! Do you really think so? “said the Zeimindar. 
“Surely he cannot be a greater dudwash than I am? It would 
be odd indeed if I allowed his dudwash to frighten me from 
asserting my rights to what really belongs to me.” 

“ How do you mean to assert the right, sir? If through the 
law courts, they wont help you much against Mr. Clever, for it is 
said that he can twist the Hakims just as he pleases.” 

“ What if I have recourse to club law? I have as good a band 
of gallant /atteals as Mr. Clever has, and I see no harm in risking 
a few skirmishes, which may possibly set us right with each 
other.” 

“Not likely ; but there is no harm in trying. Mr. Clever is in 
possession of the lands, and he will fight on to the end of the 
chapter to retain what he holds. But accidents in fight may 
turn up to help you, while in the law courts they never will.’’ 

An affray was what the Zeimindar was looking out for, and he 
commenced it by seizing and carrying off a female ryot of the 
bazaar, on the pretext of her not having paid the rent due from 
her. 

“T have paid all the rent due from me to the Sahele, sir. How 
can I pay it to you once again ?” 

“ You had no business to pay rent to the Sahele. The bazaar 
belongs to me, and I shall make an example of the ryots who do 
not recognise my right.” 

“ But why begin with me, sir? Iam but a poor woman and 
have followed the lead of my betters in this matter. Your com- 
pelling me to pay the rent twice will not help you with the other 
ryots in the least.’’ 

The Zeimindar understood the force of the remonstrance ; but 
he was vexed and irritated, and refused to let her off ina hurry. In 
the meantime the factory people had informed the gomasta of 
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their master of what had occurred, with every sort of exaggeration 
that they could think of. 

“ The Zeimindar has carried off the woman Parbutty, sir, from 
the dazaar, and is going to kill her, “ said Shaik Hazaree, a 
latteal in the employ of Mr. Clever. 

“To kill her? “exclaimed the gomasta. Surely not. What 
should the Zeimindar kill the woman for ?” 

“ Don’t know, sir. She has been fearfully maltreated surely. 
I never saw pain more forcibly depicted on a human face as it was 
on Parbutty’s when I looked on her last. Shall I go and rescue 
her ?” 

“ T have no objection, though I doubt if the matter concerns us 
much,” said the gomasta. “I should like to know our master’s 
mind on the subject ; but in the meantime you can go as you 
proposed, as otherwise you may not be in time.” 

The factory people did not wait for Mr. Clever’s order, but 
rushed pell mell to the rescue of Parbutty with the gomasta’s 
consent, principally because that gave them an opportunity to 
fight with the Zeimindar ; and the Zeimindar’s people, nothing 
loath, sallied out from the cut cherry on seeing them. The 
combatants met mid-way between the factory and the cut cherry ; 
the moment was critical, but the struggle, though severe, did not 
last long : it was decided by a heavy blow from the cutlass of 
Hazaree, which cut down Haran the principal man of the 
Zeimindar’s party. The factory men now took to their heels, but 
not before two of their number were wounded. 

Five persons were taken up by the police, including Hazaree ; 
but the fact of his having inflicted the death wound on Haran 
was not very clearly established. It was fully proved however 
that they had all taken part in the affray, which was indeed 
expressly admitted by three out of the five prisoners; and 
Hazaree, as a professional /atteal and the leader of the offending 
party, was sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment, with 
labour and irons, in banishment, and the rest to five years’ 
imprisonment each. 

“ We have come out unscathed from the ordeal,” observed the 
Zeimindar’s mohurer, “but have made no progress towards 
establishing our right to the lands yet.” 

“T am afraid that club law won't help us in the matter much,” 


said Brofonath despondingly. “ There is no way for it now but to 
have recourse to the law courts.” 


RE 
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THE SPIRIT VOICE. 


Ir was about an hour after sunset when Sreenibas, an inhabit- 
ant of Manbhoom, entered his hut alone. The darkness was 
closing in upon him ; but the outer darkness was light com- 
pared to the darkness which filled his mind. He had no one to 
love in the world but his twin-sister Anno; that sister was 
lying dangerously iil only two rooms away from him, and no 
hopes were entertained of her recovery. He was almost afraid 
to inquire for news from the sick room; others less dear to 
the sufferer were around her, but he could not venture to go 
to her. There was nothing but a blighted prospect before him. 
Why should he not die with her ? 

Several times during the night a wild idea occurred to him. 
Would not the gods receive him as a substitute for his sister? 
He put the question repeatedly to himself, but was unable to 
answer it: His axe lay before him ; he even raised it mechanic- 
ally in his hands ; but without an assurance of Anno’s safety 
he could not use it on himself. “I will pass on to the Choodr 
robbers on the frontier, and end my life amongst them. It 
would be dreary life for me to live here apart from Anno.” 

When day broke Sreenibas had fallen into a slumber; but 
he was awakened by a voice in the wood which told him that 
Anno was dead, and that his uncles had taken her to the forest 
to bury her. He rose up hastily, looked wildly around him, and 
then tottered towards the sick room. 

“What want you here now?” asked his aunt of him in a 
tremulous tone. 

“My sister! I want Anno!” 

“Your sister, Sreenibas? She is not here. She died in the 
night, and has been taken to the forest to be buried.” 

Sreenibas hastened to the forest, taking his axe with him. 

“Since they are burying one why can’t they bury the other 
also ?” 

But he heerd the spirit voice again in the wood : 

“Cut off the head of others,” it said ; “any head bat thine: 
Anno wants companions of her own sex in the spirit land.” 

The words were frequently repeated, and the spirit said over 
and over again, “Give her one companion at least, a female 
companion.” 

Sreenibas turned homewards with these words ringing in 
his ears, and when about half-way to his hut he saw a little 
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girl carrying a pitcher of water. He knew the child, Shamee 
Kulloonee by name, who was about ten years old. She had been 
sent out by her mother to fetch water from the nearest pond ; 
and was doing so. Sreenibas, possessed with the spirit, gave 
chase to the child; she screamed with affright, and her cry 
brought her father out of the house. But at that moment 
Sreenibas struck her down with his axe, and she died on the 
spot—almost without a groan. Sreenibas offered the bloody 
axe to her father: “I have killed your daughter, you kill 
me.” 

The murderer was at once arrested. There was no enmity 
between him and the deceased, or her family. Why then was 
the harmless child sacrificed? The medical evidence stated 
explicitly that Sreenibas was not insane. The case, therefore, 
allowed of two inferences only ; namely, either that Sreenibas 
was tired of life and sought death without having the courage 
to destroy himself; or, that attributing the death of his sister 
to the wrath of some sanguinary deity, he had made up his 
mind to propitiate him by a human sacrifice. The courts 
accepted the second inference ; but as the crime was not of 
frequent occurrence in Manbhoom, they did not consider it 
necessary to punish the offender capitally, Sreenibas was 
sentenced to transportation for life. 


THE FRIENDLY DAROGAH, 


Kanye Monpvt sat down to his meal with a doubting and heavy 
heart. He had seen during the preyious night his neighbour 
Ram Doolule prowling about his house, and he had also seen his 
widow daughter Bemola fidgetty and restless, He could not 
help connecting the two circumstances together, and doubts oc- 
curred to him such as he had never dreamt of. 

He could not eat a mouthful that day. He paused and 
reflected, and the thoughts that vexed him marked their ominous 
course on his face. 

“ Why are you so troubled, father?” asked his son, 

“OQ Bissoo! it is on account of that wicked girl, who, I fear, 
will bring disgrace on my age. I have seen Ram Doolule come 
twice to our house last night and knock at her door.” 

“My mind foreboded this evil, father; but we can take no 
measures with Bemola without giving a fearful significance to 
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the scandal. The Kholanath is our friend, and we can anally 
get Ram Doolule punished on some other charge.” 

“If we could get rid of him from the village in that way I 
would be very thankful indeed. Tell Kholanath our difficulty 
plainly, and devise some means with him for tiding us over it.” 

“ Bissoo and Kholanath Dowgah were friends, and the latter 
listened attentively to what the former told him, in confidence. 
His widow sister Bemola had formed an intimacy with that good- 
for-nothing fellow Ram Doolule Roy, and the good name of the 
family was in danger, as the disgrace was becoming daily more 
widely known. Was there no way out of the difficulty?” 

“ Of course there is,” said Kholanath. ‘ You get up a charge 
of dacoity against Ram Doolule, and then leave me to work out 
the case. Have you anything else to say?” 

“No; nothing more at present :” and then the friends parted. 

Three days after a chowkeydar of the village of Ekrukyee, in 
Monshedabad, reported to the Mirzgapore thannah that a dacoity 
had been committed on the premises of Kanye Mundul of that 
village, and some property carried off. The Dowgah hearing of 
this proceeded to the place at once, accompanied by the 
thannah mohurn and a posse of bukund anzes, to make the 
usual inquiry. Kanye Mundul was not asked for, and did 
not volunteer any information; but his son Bissoo deposed 
that the dacoity was committed by breaking open the back-door 
of the house, and that among the dacoits were three individuals 
whom he had recognised, namely, Ram Doolule Roy, Besarut | 
Fakir, and Sova Dhoolie. . 

All the parties named were arrested ; but the only property 
found was a brass Jlotah, which Bissoo claimed as having be- 
longed to him, but which Sova Dhoolie, with whom it was 
found, strongly averred had been in his possession for three 
years as the gift of his mother-in-law to his wife. 


ALL FOR LOVE. 


““NunseE! I love thee to desperation,” said Mindbeea to his 
brother’s wife. “Say that you love me likewise. I feel almost 
that you do.” 

“It were wicked to avow that, Mindbeea,” said Nunbee. “I 
am your brother’s married wife, and it does not become you to 
ask that of me which I can never grant.” . 
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“ But, oh Nunbee! I cannot help revealing my inmost soul 
to you. Ghoorya does not love you as Ido. For pity’s sake tell 
me, Nunbee, that you will repay my love.” 

“] cannot make any such promise to you, Mindbeea, without 
renouncing all hopes of Heaven. Yours is an unhallowed love. 
Don’t entangle me in its meshes, brother. It would make both 
of us wretched, and might also bring both of us into danger.” 

“T care not for danger, Nunbee ; and for your sake would 
willingly renounce all hopes of Heaven. The door is fast shut. 
I will not let you out till you have promised to return my love.” 

“ Don’t ruin both of us, Mindbeea. Release me at once, and 
let me go; it is not right thus to detain me. What would our 
father and mother say if they knew that any unhallowed attach- 
ment connected you and me? How would the world speak of 
us? Would not even our very neighbours scorn and curse us?” 

But Mindbeea still pressed his suit with Nunbee, and spake to 
the purpose when he told her that Ghoorya not only did not love 
her, but loved another woman named Rutnee, whom he visited 
privately. 

“You force me to allude to this secret, Nunbee ; but say not a 
word of it to your husband at present. He must on no account 
know at least from whom you have obtained this information.” 

Nunbee promised everything now, both secrecy as to the 
information she had received, and return of Mindbeea’s love. 

“Oh Mindbeea! how happy I could be with you if all the 
impediments to our loving each other openly were removed. 
What I detest is that we must love and pine in secret for ever.” 

“ Not for ever, Nunbee! Iam willing to do anything needful 
to secure the end you indicate. Wait, and we shall secure it.” 

A strange revolution was produced in Nunbee’s feelings by the 
revelations of Mindbeea. She had before loved her husband 
well, but now hated him with all her heart. She had never 
thought of her brother-in-law before, except as a brother, but 
now loved him more ardently than she had ever loved her hus- 
band. The husband and wife were henceforth constantly 
wrangling and jangling, and the conduct of the daughter-in-law 
was perpetually giving offence to her old father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, though neither yet suspected her of an inrtigue 
with Mindbeea. The household consisted of Gungora Shah, 
as head of the house, his wife Busseerun, as the mistress of 
it, their sons Ghoorya Shah, and Mindbeea, and Nunbee, the 
wife of Ghoorya Shah. There had been no sin amongst them 
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hitherto. They had been regarded as respectable people in the 
town of Shahjebanpore ; but even their neighbours did not care 
to concern themselves much about them now, for the cat and dog 
life they led openly compromised their respectability in the 
estimation of all. 

“T have determined at last to terminate this perpetual tempest 
at home, and shall do so soon,” said Mindbeea to Nunbee. 

“ How will you do it, Mindbeea ?” asked Nunbee, turning very 
pale. 

“Oh! never mind that, Nunbee, at present. It is better that 
you should remainin ignorance of the means till the end is attained. 
I have friends, and I have no doubt that they will help me.” 

It is not known what friends Mindbeea referred to, or what aid 
he expected of them. One friend he had in the town, named 
Budban, and one day he asked of him the loan of his sword. 

“ What do you want it for?” asked Budban. 

“Oh! I have been invited to a wedding, and am anxious to 
look smart. You know that my sword is not half so good looking, 
nor so long as yours.” 

The sword obtained, Mindbeea burned with anxiety to make 
use of it, and on the second night he arose from bed at midnight 
to carry out his intent. He first attacked his sleeping father, 
Gungora Shah, and killed him ; then killed Ghoorga Shah, also 
in bed ; and finally murdered his mother, Busseerun, who was 
screaming out for help. After that he passed out of the house. 

The only eye-witness of the murders was Nunbee, whe yave 
her testimony against the murderer with apparent reluctance. 
She was asleep, she said, when Gungora Shah was attacked, but 
waking immediately after saw Mindbeea murder her husband and 
her mother-in-law. She wept at seeing this: what else could she 
do when he was raving with a drawn sword in his hand? When 
he passed out of the house she followed him to the door, and 
cried out: “ Mindbeea has been murdering in the house and is 
going off ;” and this brought the Chowkeydar of the beat and 
others to the spot. The murderer was pursued by them, but was 
not captured till fifteen days after. 

At the trial Mindbeea admitted an improper intimacy with his 
sister-in-law, and that she had promised to marry him if the 
impediments against such marriage were removed ; but he denied 
having committed the murders himself. He said that he had 
asked his friend Budban to clear the way for him, and that 
Budban, mistaking the drift of his wishes, had murdered all the 
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deceased. There was no proof however of the complicity of 
Budban. Mindbeea was convicted and capitally punished ; and 
the much-coveted marriage with Nunbee was therefore never 
realised. 

“Now, will you tell me the truth at once, or compel me to get 
it out of you, Sova?” asked the Dowgah. 

“T have told you the truth, sir.” 

“Do you mean to say then that none of you had a hand in the 
dacoity ? Oh, these old scoundrels will never confess in a 
hurry. Take them in and investigate.” 

The order of the Dowgah was imperative, and all the parties 
arrested were taken into the house of Kanye Mundul, Ram 
Doolule being conveyed to the cowhouse, adjoining an apart- 
ment in which the police officer had taken up his quarters. 
Shortly after the most piercing shrieks were heard to proceed 
from this place, from which Ram Doolule eventually came out 
supported by others, being unable to stand up without assist- 
ance. 

The deposition of some of the police, who gave evidence 
in the case was that Ram Doolule having been brought into 
the cowhouse had a rope passed round his great toes and 
over his neck, and that his arms also were tied down. A 
bamboo stick was then passed between the fastenings, which not 
only tightened them, but kept the tortured person in one 
posture, totally preventing him from moving his head or any 
part ofthe body ; and in this position he was left under a burning 
sun from noon till 5 p.m. After that he was carried inside of 
the cowhouse, but of the torture there practised there was no 
direct evidence. The testimony of the civil assistant-surgeon 
showed that Ram Doolule was admitted into hospital with his 
hands and feet scalded, seemingly by some hot liquid, and that 
the inflammation ran so high as speedily to induce mortification 
of the extremities. The thumb and the first finger of each hand, 
and the first four toes of the left foot had come off, and the 
injuries were so great that apprehensions were long felt for 
his life. He was under treatment in hospital for five months, 
and left it a cripple. 

Ram Doolule’s own story was that having called for water to 
drink when inside the cowhouse, the Dowgah ordered hot water to 
be brought, and that it was poured out in a_ scalding 
state om his hands and feet, two of the police holding him 
down. Some of the police who were not with the Dowgah 
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inside the cowhouse affirmed that they had seen him going 
into it several times, so that there was ample evidence of his 
knowledge of the torture that was being inflicted. The Dowgah 
however was a pleasant man in his way, and enjoyed his humour 
with great zest. Having taken down Ram Doolule’s declaration of 
ignorance of the dacoity he desired him to sign the paper, as if he 
did not know that he was no longer able to do so; anda few days 
after, when sending up the prisoners to the Magistrate, both he 
and the mohurn asked Ram Doolule particularly how he 
managed to hurt his hands, directing his brother at the same 
time with a laugh to get him cured as soon as possible. 

The Dowgah and the mohurn had their joke, but had to pay 
for it heavily. The case of dacoity, on being inquired into by the 
Magistrate, broke down, at the same time that the intimacy sub- 
sisting bewteen Ram Doolule and Bruoh was fully established. 
The torture practised by the police was also proved, the Sessions’s 
Judge winding up his remarks on the case in the following words : 
The foregoing is an outline of that case. “A poor creature is 
wrongfully arrested on a false charge of gang robbery, is bound 
hand and foot, exposed for hours under a vertical sun at the 
hottest season of the year, most cruelly tortured, and rendered a 
cripple for life ; and this by order and through the instrumentality 
of the police. He is subsequently detained in the interior for 
whole days previous to being forwarded to the Sudder station. 
The way in which the matter was treated without the slightest 
inquiry into the circumstances, as is admitted, would, in the 
absence of any witnesses be prima facie evidence against the 
superior police officers employed in investigating the dacoity. 
Were they innocent of having occasioned fhe maltreatment, is it 
probable that they would have remained so totally indifferent? 
Would they not, to clear themselves from suspicion, have im- 
mediately set inquiry on foot? In the whole course of my 
experience I have never before heard of such a case.” 

The final court to which the case was sent up, agreed with the 
Sessions Judge in convicting the Dowgah and the mohurn of 
having ordered and permitted the torture ; two of the police 
bunkund anzes of having inflicted it ; and a third bunkund anzes 
of having been present during its infliction, aiding them. The 
first four prisoners were all sentenced to imprisonment for 
fourteen years—the Dowgah and mohurn without, and the two 
bunkun danzes with labour in irons. The fifth prisoner was 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment and a fine. 
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“You have brought your friend to grief,” said Bemola to 
Bissoo, “and shame upon your sister. What penance will you 
take upon yourself for all this?” 

“ Penance on myself! None, surely. But we shall pack you 
off to Hevares, and you will do penance there for us all.” And 
Bemola being thus disposed of, the concluding years of Kanye 


Mundul were passed in peace. 


















The First Flower of the Year. 


THE FIRST FLOWER OF THE YEAR. 


At last! thou first flow’r of the dark new year! 
In many walks have I made search for thee ; 
And now thrice beautiful thou dost appear 
Beneath the wet, black hedge and barren tree : 
How chill thou art, and yet how chaste and strong, 
Clothed in the glory of thy sacred birth ; 
What coiours that to palaces belong 
Are pure as thine up-bursting from the earth ? 


Thou dost inspire a great love that is deep 

And strange, as is a woman’s for her child, 
And as the babe will make the mother weep 

For joy, though days be drear and winds be wild, 
So wilt thou take from men all cast of gloom, 

And give dear hopes that cold rains cannot drown, 
Of easeful hours beneath the lilac bloom, 

In pleasant gardens far away from town. 


The earth erewhile seemed old, but Nature yet 
In loveliness prolific doth abound : 

As many gems about us she will set, 
As men in any golden age ere found ; 

And surely thou alone, thou sweet first-born, 
Art fair as flow’rs that ever yet did blow, 

For village lads and lassies on May morn, 
About these banks a thousand years ago. 


The ione bird, moveless in the misty tree, 

Will ‘not his half-shut eyes grow round and bright, 
As in his dreaming he perceiveth thee, 

And suddenly hath hope of summer light? 
Because thou art a promise in the grass, 

For others I will leave thee there to grow, 
That weary men may see thee as they pass, 

And some such joy as I have known may know. 
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LEAVES FROM LIFE. 


BY LAUNCELOT CROSS. 


Vv. 
BUSINESS—(CONTINUED). 





“Ts it thus 
Ordered of God lest man’s weak powers should fail, 
And this round wall of madness pound us in ? 
Yea, then the cares, toils, duties, needs of life 


Are blessings in the highest to the world.” ee 


Our investigation has already led us to several general, large 
conclusions. 

Business is desirable in itself, also for what it seeks. Nay, it 
is the very Divine Necessity, on which the essayists dilate. Did 
we, at once, get what we strive for, what were man? If we were 
owners of the philosopher’s stone, where would be our wealth ? 
If all the wants of the body were supplied from some tree of 
life, how the soul would rot! Business is the saving intellectual 
spring : to obtain the gross it calls into play the intelligence 
of the world: it generates an affection for all the graces and 
potentialities of social life. These latter we are made to seek, or 
to subtly earn the reputation of them when we have them not. 

Its divineness is farther shown in that its agents find delight 
in their labours, feel honoured by the nature of their employ- 
ments. What was deemed the primal] curse on man, has become 
his dearest joy, whilet he endures exile from the heavenly glories 
he hath known, 

* And that imperial palace whence he came,” 

to which he seeks to return, unabridged of any of his original 
powers. Even the ‘rapt Shelley had great delight in his inspired 
labours, that privation was as nothing to him ; “a man like me,” 
he wrote, “can only be a poet by dint of stinting himself of meat 
and drink to pay his printers’ bills.” This renunciation is not 
always done with calculation. Most frequently with none. The 
business man sacrifices the little for the large, much present for 
more to come ; but generally it is under the unconscious fulfil- 
ment of Goethe’s assertion, that: “A man’s delight is great 
when he exercises his faculties that have been given him, even 


though nothing further comes of it.” 
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“ That feeling still 
Is adamantine, though the splendid thing 
Whereon it writes its records, is of all 
Frailest,” 

Such high qualities we may expect to see allied to a Love 
of the Beautiful and Good, and that Business should be com- 
patible with Truth, This is the case, Although it does not 
shine before the world .with these professions, it holds the 
facts themselves as ripe fruit hidden under the coarse foliage 
of mercenary objects. Although it is not prodigal with leafy 
honours and blossoming branches, such as the philanthropists 
of the age display, it is green as underboughs with unwhispered 
charities that soothe, and heal, and bless. In two ways is 
this virtue and refinement made evident. With all his imper- 
fections a Business man will not calumniate his predecessors 
any more than will an artist the great masters of paint- 
ing, because they have not created a style which he desires, 
He has a proper sympathy with ancestral worship, so that 
Fuller’s warning is superfluous for him: “Abuse not any that 
are departed, for to wrong their memories is to rob the 
ghosts of their winding-sheets.” But there are limits to reser- 
vation ; what we venerate we shall behold, although we burst 
into the inner presence-chamber ; the kingdom of heaven itself 
suffers violence, and the Business man if he has not in himself 
the gifts of any of the Muses he will rifle their temple and 
make their treasures his spoils; the Persian exhortation ex- 
actly suits the spirit of his devotion : If the elegant verses of 
Dhoair Fariabi fall inte thy hands, fail not to steal them, 
though it were in the sacred temple of Mecca itself. If any 
would seek to controvert these views, and consider a proper 
Business man as one having for flowers, paintings, household 
elegance, courtesy, the shows of nature, neither eye, ear, nor 
feeling ; that his end and aim is merely vicious gain—instead 
of sharing the provisions of the gods, or endeavouring to 
carve his own fortune, we commend that man | 

“To eat mutton cold and cut blocks with a razor.” 
Nevertheless, even with this defect, gene in its ample 
exertion of the Intellect is nought less than a presentiment 
of Deity. The Bard has said to his work :— 

“I am 
Thy God, and bid thee live as my God me; 
I live or die with thee, soul of my soul.” 


With the poet-Oreaor the Busines man aims th sume’ 
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regard to his affairs, and considers that he uses no unlawful 
speech. As the apparent births and changes in the universe 
is nought else than modifications of the universal elements ; 
the Demiurgus, the Omnipotent fiat working upon and manu- 
facturing new forms from the substances that comprise the 
stars and interstellar atmospheres, so is the Omnipotence of 
Business but a recombination of things already existing. Our 
own manner too affords an illustration. We ourselves now 
take thoughts from a thousand sources because they better 
befit our subject than their original themes. Business like our- 
selves appropriates all this. It recasts, vivifies, and makes 
new fraternities suited to his scheme for the world’s help 
and wonder. The Intellect of these latter days, and Business 
in its high intelligence, show that nothing is new or peculiar 
to ourselves, or any time, or any matter, and that the 
plastic Will in its mundane employment works out the 
scheme of the immunities. 

Through man’s weakness, his comforts, his service in life and 
for heaven consist less in actual well-doing than in shunning 
evil. “Lead us not into temptation,” is the human sigh in the 


most sovereign of prayers. In the sweet picture of the con- 
summation and reward of life’s labours Goldsmith completes 
the golden round of worthiness by pointing out the man who 


“Quits a world where strong temptations try, 

And since tis hard to {combat learns to fly.” 
Now the great agent in saving man from the sins that most 
easily beset him is Business. It precludes great Vices. There 
is nothing trifling about it. Its diligence brings forth every 
energy, chases all languor, inspires health through mind and 

a “Men may well come hither when they're sick, 

And draw in easier breath from larger air.” 
Its very passionateness carries man away from many of the evils 
that canker social existence, The Philosophers, wrote Plutarch, 
have not ill defined Love to be a remedy provided by the gods 
for the safety and preservation of youth. And this passion acts 
in a more excellent degree for safety when vitalising Business 
pursuits, than when sporting with Amaryllis in the shade, or with 
the tangles of Newrus’ hair. But it is chiefly through the 
profound absorption of a man in his Business that this virtuousness 
has greatest force. His application is so close that he has not 
room for more vices that accompany each given transaction ; 
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and that transaction over he hurries to another with increased 
keenness of desire; absolving himself of the past, living in 
the present no less intensely than Montaign, who confessed 
himself to be “So excellent at forgetting, that even my own 
writing and compositions I forget no less than other things.” 

We have then to concede that Business has feet of clay ; it 
has no completeness ;.its excellence consists in negative quite 
as much as in positive action. Is it therefore to be slighted or 
proscribed? Certainly not. It only shares the Infirmity of all 
Human Action and Enquiry. This opens the widest page 
scanned by the mind of man ; but we have not time to peruse a 
single line. Hardly, quoth Solomon in his Wisdom, Hardly 
do we guess aright at things that are upon earth, and with 
labour do we find the things that are before us ; but the things 
that are in heaven who hath searched out? Throughout all 
Business it must not be measured by what it assumes or achieves. 
It is man’s ceaseless complaint that he cannot attain the per- 
fection to which he aspires, and seems capable of attaining in 
his happiest moments. This is the universal moan of the 
Intellect. Shelley must suffice for our immediate call. In 
prefacing the greatest tragedy since Shakspeare’s pen was 
still, he laments that his writings are little else than visions 
which impersonate his own apprehension of the beautiful and 
the just—dreams of what ought to be, or may be. 

If then this emptiness is confessed by the Science which 
makes its pathway amongst the stars, of poetry which hath 
entered the heaven of heavens and drawn empyreal air—io — 
less may it be proudly confessed by Business. It has to rest 
stoutly on the large trust which underlies all enterprise of 
the mind, that not in what is gained, but in the effort itself, 
in the aspiration, consists the glory and the reward. Even 
as was said in regard to the study of law when imperfectly 
learned, God will reward us for the goodwill which we dis- 


play. 
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portant matter. He does not think lightly of the words of 
Ecclesiasticus : “A cheerful and good heart will have a 
care of his meat and diet.” But he will not set aside his 
cautiousness or justice on any festive occasion; He knows 
without the sages telling him that: At table enemies as- 
sume the appearance of friends: and he will for his own 
defence (and to his guests or host extend the same gra- 
cidusness) adopt the custom of our Scandinavian forefather, 
who held a feast during which to negotiate, but the con- 
clusions were to be. ratified on the following day with 
sober heads; supposing, says Tacitus: “That the proper 
time to take each others opinions was when the soul was 
too open for disguise ; and to determine when it was too 
cautious to err.” 

Business is not the highest life: it does not profess to 
be: it esteems itself only as a needful auxiliar thereto: 
its talent is not so much as the widow’s mite. But it 
approaches nearer to the altar in spirit than most reli- 
gious orders or philosophic schools. It finds sufficient con- 
secration for all its assumptions in Holy Writ itself: it is 
interwoven through the institutes of Moses, has its sperial 
book penned by the wisest of men, and its just conduct 
will be the surest passport in the New Jerusalem. In the 
voice of Law which brings down the order of the stars 
to rule the governments upon earth, Business assumes a leading 
position. The expounder of Law of Nations and of God 
proclaims its sovereignty and _ attributes. Grotius the 
tolerant; Puffendorf the voluminous ; Valtet the clear, suc- 
cinct, and popular; and Hooker who brought it from the 
bosom of heaven. 

All this would not be evident and of ready support, un- 
less Man had been pre-ordained for Business. 

Change is written on all that appears to the eye, but 
the unseen spirit is immortal, it suffers no variableness 
neither shadow of changes. The Voice of Science tells us 
that she has discovered: That for each species now living 
there are thousands that have become extinct. But the 
mutability exists only in the form. Science continues, but 
all this demonstrates to us not only that the production 
of animated beings is governed by Law, but that it is by 
Law that has undergone no change. Business being in its 
essence Law, shares its permanency and unchangeableness. The 
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pursuits of man are ever the same. The Spaniards, schooled in 
the warlike civilisation of Europe, overturn in Peru andMexico a 
civilisation purer and more wonderful than their own: a civilisa- 
tion accomplished without iron or gunpowder, resting on au agri- 
culture that had neither horse, norox, nor plough. Go to simpler 
modes of life and Business will be found adapted to its needs and 
aims ; ever the same thing. Man’s pursuits are modified by his 
condition and position, but in their essence they never change : 
for Business conjoined with his Religion, he has been pre-ordained 
and by compulsion made the Benefactor of his race. He brings 
Business to certain stages as the flower of his endeavours and as- 
pirations : but in its rudest shape, in its growth, in the mainten- 
ance of its proud pre-eminence he exhibits precisely the same 
quality. His success isin proportion to their fineness and power. 
As George Eliot has splendidly said in verse :-— 


“No good is certain, but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seek the good ; 
‘Tis that compels the element and wrings 
A human music from the indifferent air,” 


These conclusions bring us immediately to the consideration of 
our Paragon in his relation to the Changefulness of Circum- 
stances and Opinion—for to such fluctuations he is hourly sub- 
ject. We speak of THE PHENOMENA, variously called For- 
tune : Good-fortune : Mis-fortune : Chance: Luck: Good and 
Evil. But as we enter into this Contemplation the feeling of 
shame meets With such vigour, that it would seem to crimson the 
ink with which we write. The craven spirit that pervades most 
mankind, and chiefly those who get into prominent positions be- 
fore the eye of the world, rises before us like the smoky genié. 
Oh, what a mass are they who know not content- 
ment ; in whose hands pearls would melt like hailstomes ; who, 
in their passionate moments promise an El Dorado to themselves 
and others ; who, in their disappointment hate those whom their 
promises have most injured ; who arrogate the glory of any ad- 
vantage to themselves : but impute the failure of their own weak 
scheme to the stars. Thank heavens, their i tree ry eared “ 
curses fall on their own heads. Let us pass on. 

Nothing is more fatal than Good Fortune, thet Ss'wtilethe 
reward is disproportioned to the labour, except that still worse ac- 
cident where there i no reward but a (if, or, in common parlance, 
a windfall. Woe to that Prosperity which is not 
Adversity. Good Fortune is sent for spine rostsanati set 
for any merit of the receiver, unless he makes use of it according 
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to his degree of its goodness : it may be sent,—chiefly is sent,— 
to make his fall, his ignominy greater than from a lesser position, 
and that his vices may dispense it more freely than the frugal. 
St. Ambrose, it will be remembered, refused to stay in the house 
of the man who boasted that he never knew adversity. This is a 
matter that has been studied from the most ancient times. We 
shall go back no farther than the Roman. 

The children of Fortune are of all men the most miserable : 
they are equally without self-reliance, without God, and without 
hope in the world. They are braggarts when undeserved 
success crowns their doings : they magnify every difficulty, every 
conquest. But in the fervent task with all their show of bravery, 
how stand they ? How had the biographer of the world’s heroes 
to speak of them? Of those who have seized castles, he says, who 
have maintained guards, who have fenced themselves with arms, 
and gates, and barricadoes, how few can be reckoned up that have 
not, like timorous hares, died a violent death. Diseased hearts! 
Fortune herself cannot be sufficiently fortunate for them. 
Marius at seventy years of age, with the unparalleled honour of 
seven consulships, with more than a regal fortune, died with this 
chagrin of an unfortunate wretch who had not obtained what 
he wanted. 

These reflections and illustrations are alas, too pertinent to 
Business. It may feel honoured by the illustrious instances set 
before it, and not dispute their application. No less may it take 
to heart the supernatural aspect of Fortune as it appeared to the 
old world, and which seemed written on its every day history. 

In the noon of prosperity are the fatal arrows sent forth, 
From the very golden fount itself they come.—Such was the old 
belief. The reading and interpretation of events took place in 
the following manner: Pompey, whose glorious name still fires 
the souls of men, on finishing his Asian campaign, hoped to 
return to Rome the happiest as he was the greatest of men. 
Meanwhile, his wife had made herself infamous. Plutarch says 
thereon : “ The deity whose care it is always to mix some portion 
of evil with the highest and most splendid favours of fortune, had 
been long preparing Pompey a sad welcome in his home.—This 
feeling filled their whole lives: it was their oracle when times 
and men were against them, and when they seemed superior to 
both. Camillus on the capture of the wealthy city of Veii burst 
into tears, and when his flatterers sought to magnify his happi- 
ness, he lifted his hands towards the heavens, and besought 
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Jupiter with all the Roman’s self-sacrifice, “If we must have 
some Misfortune in lieu of this Success, I entreat that it may 
fall, not upon Rome or the Roman army, but upon myself: yet 
lay ye not, ye gods, a heavy hand upon me!” The doctrine 
itself was proclaimed by Paulus Almilius before assembled Rome, 
when his triumphal return was preceded by the death of his first 
son, and sealed by that of his second, “‘ Now, I am secure of the 
greatest danger, and I trust I am fully persuaded that Fortune 
will continue” kind and constant to us, since she has taken 
sufficient usury for her favours of me and mine.” 

The Business man recognises in all this that Fortune’s dis- 
positions have not to be trifled with by such a phrase as “ fickle- 
ness:” but that in her most opulent favours there lurks the 
deadliest sting, and in the period of prosperity he must fortify 
himself for that of reverse. The temper of his mind should have 
the reputed quality of the Cantharides fly, which by a certain 
kind of antipathy carries within itself the cure of the wound 
which it inflicts. 

Yet, by reason of the suspicion with which he regards 
and disproportionate prosperity, he will be all the more jealous 
of that which comes to him as the result and reward of forethought 
and prudent action. He will not suffer itto be branded as any 
gift of Fortune. He looks for no less reputation than was given to 
Publicola on his conquest of the Sabines, when the Romans who 
ascribed every great event to the interposition of the gods ; gave 
the credit of this victory solely to the general. And for this 
reason he exerts the intelligence and application which are always 
excluded from the influence of Fortune. We do not paint a 
picture, chisel a statue, or lay out a garden by Fortune. Though 
nature suggests and directs, and is at the base of all things, our 
hero does not think so little of his intellect as to say that its 
achievements are due to the freaks of Fortune, or the unan- 
ticipated working of the laws of nature. Nor will he present the 
growth of a night, or the increase of a day, the bequest ofa 
friend, or the accident of an hour as the result of his endeavours. 
He will have no fragment, no trifle, to be considered as the aim 
and end of his venture and his energy, but the perfect whole, 
which indisputably shows itself to be no bantling of Fortune, but 
the robust and giant offspring of Intellect. Not even when he 
reaches point after point, adds gain unto gain, with seeming 
certainty and facility, will he give away his virtue any more than 
he will its exercise. His results he would class with the glorious 
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exploits of Timoleon, which had a great deal of freedom and ease, 
so that they might be deemed to be only Fortune’s favours, but 
after having well considered the clue the historian judges them 
not to have been the work of Fortune, but the effects of Fortunate 
Virtue. 

All human things, however, must come to the proof, and the 
Business man who has any length of years finds himself—his 
substance, and all his powers—brought into that perilous turmoil 
called a Crisis. If a man were sufficiently studious of the shaping 
of affairs, he would be able to avoid this general trial by fire. 
But his very strength is his weakness. He is so absorbed in his 
daily work, its ramifications extend so far, his love of it may be 
so great, that he cannot, or will not, desire to call in his agencies, 
foreclose his activities, cut short his venture, diminish creditors, 
cast off buyers, before the strain of the temper comes. We ac- 
knowledge this to be a weakness of the Business as of all other 
men. He comes to the proof with his fellows: it has to be 
ascertained what is the quality of his inmost soul when he is 
reduced to his feeblest condition. But he is bold both to confess 
and to essay : he avows his weakness, his folly, but goes to the 
proof with unabated spirits, for all is not loss, nay, herein is 
much gain. There is a shame that bringeth sin, but there is a 
shame which is glory and grace. In the Crisis we see how 
Fortune works. Those who greatly, unworthily received, are 
greatly bereaved. They had nothing left within themselves, 
since their energy in their prosperity did not arise from their 
own nature, but from the vain opinions of men. They are bereft 
of all resources, they go from one to another beseeching help and 
advice,—but help. We have denounced those craven things, 
and only want of space here makes us here stint the vocabulary 
of our contempt. They are matter for public scorn. They are as 
——nay they are tresantas of the Lacedceemonians, that is, persons 
governed by their feats, those who fled from the battle. They 
deserve no less to have the mark set upon them : To appear in a 
forlorn manner, and in a vile habit, with patches of divers 
colours : to wear their beards half-shaved and half-unshaved : to 
be subject to the blows of any man. To this herd belongs not 
the true Business hero. He meets the storm with his prow— 
the bravest and safest of seamanship: he makes the most of 
everything : keeps his judgment clear, his hand ready: whilst 
others sit helplessly in the dust he stands watchful and 
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prepared : he approves himself worthy of his manhood and of 
the matter to which he has dedicated himself. 


** Though less worthy stones are drowned in night, 
The faithful diamond keeps his nature light.” 


That he gloriously subsists when all around falls into ruin, 
and that he should, on the balance of things being restored, have 
his reward and acknowledgment is only equitable. Law is the 
arbiter of Business. It operates in human affairs as in nature. 
Man exists.and prospers just in so far as he adapts himself to this 
universal law. In gaining, therefore, this is the one truth, the 
system in which qualities-and conduct move: no less is it in the 
Crisis. When peril seems to be very atmosphere of the time he 
breathes in with safety, solely because of his obedience and 
service to law. This suffices because it includes all. things. 
“He that Keepeth the Law bringeth offerings enough:” The 
laconic Iarno only applies this divine precept to trade in a homely 
way when he says that the highest mind, In the one thing done 
rightly, sees the likeness of all that is done rightly. 

To acquit himself in the whole circle of Business experience ; 
equally when it is the nadir as in the zenith, our Paragon thus 
neglects not the education process which is implied in trae 
Success. Success is development. It has not to be said of the 
Business man as of Mare Antony, that only. in adversity he 
showed like a man of virtue. 

For those who assume the cloak of piety when the opportunity 
of Business profligacy is taken from them: who wear the sack- 
cloth only because they cannot afford the velvet, we find scarcely 
less bitter words than for those who secure less than the dust 
they sprang from. But even these have their appointed doom. 
They suffer from no divine displeasure: they, too, are beneath 
any notice of high justice. They use lofty and impious epithets 
as to their hope and guidance. But their punishment comes 
not from The Power of them by whom they sware. It is the 
just vengeance of sinners that punisheth always the offence of 
the ungodly. Their sanctimoniousness has its usefulness. It 
will fit them for their destined menial occupations. Just as 
Antonio’s silver saints round the altar of San Grovanni to the 
Protestant thought, vanishing from the eyes of the faithful, 
wonld be more devoutly worshipped in the form of coin so will 
these men be better understood in their servile capacities 
These changes are foreranners of the Restitution of all things. 
it is but in nature’s course: that these creatures go back to serf 
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dom like Red Cloak, who from a low estate rising to great good 
fortune, to the possession of all that the world can give, yet 
unfaithful to the requirements of his change, in the end, though 
after a considerable circuit, again returned to the kitchen- 
hearth, to the landlady and the cook, where he was first found. 

This vicissitude, which is to so many degradation and de- 
struction, with the true Business man is Glory and Development, 
in as large a degree as is Success. During the gloom and the 
trial, he reminds himself of the words of Ecclesiasticus, “ Set thy 
heart right and endure, make not haste in time of trouble.” 
He will go through his needful work with diligence, cheerfulness, 
and no less of devotion than he displayed when profit attended 
every effort. Somewhat of old Jewish spirit is in him, when 
fighting with their hands, they ceased not to pray unto God with 
their hearts, and which gave them victory against great odds, 
wherein they slew no less than thirty and five thousand men. 

This portion of our considerations can be closed with one word 
—Judgment. This is the complement of all. 

Business does not occupy the whole time of the busiest man. 
The business mind is a scientific one. It does not run down when 
the weights of the days’ commercial affairs are withdrawn, The 
period thus free from the cares of the great pursuit is called a 
time of Leisure. Its employment is perhaps more important 
than those of Business herds. We have shown that Business has 
® savingness in its very importunateness and fascinations. When 
this no longer exists danger comes stealing on a man in serpent- 
fashion. Some are seduced, idlying amongst domestic amenities : 
others boldly seek the temptation round other tables—all excusing 
their criminality on the ground of unbending the bow. More men 
have probably been ruined — more businesses, also— from the 
vicious draughts of the periods of leisure than from any malevo- 
lence of fortune. And in that they fail not to make gaps in 
Business and to still their quickened indulgence. How can such 
danger be averted? Nay, we should rather say how can this 
Leisure be of heavenliest assistance to a man. 

There are many ways. We shall speak of one of the noblest. 

The wise and the good have associated Business with their 
lightest pursuits : they have not thought this ignoble or impair- 
ing to the mind, but that it is after the most beneficent ordering 
of Providence. The Business man in return should strive to 
ally himself to their lofty pursuits, not as being difficult to 
make compatible with his own, but recognises a close sympathy 
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between them, and as a means of enlarging his own thought and 
range of Vision. 

The Rabbis affirm that Work is honourable in God's sight, 
and he would not have men fail to perform their daily duties 
even for the study of His law. Hillel, the hierophant of Rabbis, 
teacher of the Lord Christ, gave half his daily-earnings to gain 
admittance to college. Paul boasted that his own hands ministered 
to his necessities, and those of his brethren. What number of 
the brightest of philosophers were slaves, could not say so much 
as Bion, My father was a freed man, who used to wipe his mouth 
with his sleeve—craftsmen, others, of the humbler degree. Their 
wisdom and devotion may be said to be summed up in Cleanthes’ 
reply to Antigonus, who asked why he drew water—Cleanthes 
thought this too small'a labour, too small a measure of his love. 
Do I nothing beyond drawing water? Do I not also dig? and 
do I not water the land? and ‘do all sorts of things for the 
sake of Philosophy? So in modern times, the god-intoxicated 
Spinoza, found it to his soul’s health to pursue the trade of glass- 
polisher,—even to take a lucrative Chair of Philosophy. 

Let us return the compliment and emulate the deed, not 
perhaps in seeking their divine occupations, but in following 
one according to our needs and our capacity. A subject may 
be difficult to fix upon if the mind is not attracted by one above 
all others. For our present purpose we shall not travel’ far ; but 
say that our theme is one in itself. It is a large enough theatre 
for a man to engage his faculties upon in his spare hours. 

This implies a clear apprehension of what is, and what may 


befall. Error and false judgment, as Epicurus saith, always: ~ 


depend upon the supposition that a preconceived ides will be 
confirmed, or at all events will not be overturned by facts. 
Bat into such pit our Business Ensample will never fall. He 
wisely weighs the experience of others and himself: and as all 
circumstances suffer change, for change he is prepared by 
Judgment,—to take advantage of it materially, or at any rate to 
be guarded against all attacks, and make of the difficulties at 
least new acquisitions for his mind. Judgment maintains him in 
that fine balance which prevents him being carried away by a 
sudden advance or deterred by unexpected obstacles. The very 
disturbance of that balance recalls him to a stricter watclifulness. 
Archylus, observing the sloth and wilful negligence of his 
servants in the field, and perceiving his passion to rise at @ more 
than usual rate, restrained himself, saying as he went away, 
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“Tis your good fortune that ye have angered me.” Thus Judg- 
ment weighs seasons, men, and the man himself——its want is 
equivalent to the want of all things, for the injudicions man will 
throw away fears in a moment. We cannot warn such beyond 
what he will find already in these pages. His talents may 
surpass those of all his fellows, he may thereby, with favouring 
circumstances, win all he strives for, but want of Judgment will 
strip him naked at the last. As the Persian daringly asserted, 
“Tf the ass of Christ should go-to Mecca, it would back an ass 
still.’’ 

History.—This portion of our theme claims no meaner a 
motto than this :-— 


** It is no child of to-day’s, or yesterday's birth 
But hath been no man knoweth how 
Long sit hence." —Hooker. ai ee 


Herein lies glory, and culture, and recreation. The Business 
man knows well the degree of excellence that his employment 
and art hath in the world’s general history: that the essence of 
all History is the History of Business. We leave it to the 
philosophic to show that the happiest nations are those that have 
no history. Those beatific peoples, whoe’er, where’er they be, 
are not for our purpose: they make no count in the sum of 
things, therefore none in ours. They have no Business. We, 
therefore, leave the painted savage to roam his native forests, 
and the golden races to dream away the ages in their undiscovered 
island homes. 

Our purpose is with the nations that have moulded the world, 
however little the freedom of its features can be praised. And in 
the forefront will be found those with whom Business has been 
most largely respected. Hesiod,the Father of Verse, has made 
this evident. He sang of the honourableness of Business, 
—and we have its powers and services pointed out. “ It brought 
hence the produce of barbarous countries, engaged the friendship 
of kings, and opened a wide field of knowledge and experience : 
nay, merchants have been founders of great cities.” 

So has it been through all time. The chief nations upon 
earth will be found to be 

** Those whose merchant-sons were Kings.” 

The mythic period of the position of nations, power, rule, 
conquest, customs and tongue, is also the mythic period of 
Business. Amidst the cloudy pageantry there moves the 
shadowy caravan and the heavy argosy: every faint whisper 
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of natural existence has a tone of Business in it: Babylon's towers 
and hanging gardens give food to the imagination, but the art 
that constructed them tell, too, of her Business,—the bricks 
that rear and adorn are also the tablets on which the accounts 
of the daily trade of her merchants is engraved. 

As we obtain a clearer sight of the mother states we feel our- 
selves the more-decidedly in the presence of the commercial 
spirit ‘vitalising and extending natural life. Phoenicia be- 
queathed a greatness to which our every lettered page testifies, 
solely because it was a Business people: and of all later cities 
none were greater than those twins of her womb, Tyre and 
Sidon. Commerce leaves Phoenicia’s domain and finds a summer 
in richer lands. The classic Greece rises from the ocean, not like 
Aphrodite, complete in all graces from the hands of the gods, 
but with much tribulation, and winning a hard subsistence from 
sea-faring business. Corinth, Rhodes, and Alexandria, sufficiently 
prove how much Business was inwoven with her glory. The 
existence—the great competitor of Rome—Carthage— was a 
daughter of Tyre, founded and existing upon Business, Rome 
can speak to one subject,—but on her fall we can speak of little 
more, for the commercial cities of the Mediterranean rise in such 
clusters that our sight is dazzled ; their diligence and rivalry is 
so great that our ears are dinned with clangour, too much par- 
taking of a martial tone. Amalphi, Barcelona, Pisa, Genoa, 
Venice, Naples, Verona, Florence—are names for song, heroism, 


and Business. And when these Powers depart—what ig the . 


cause? Business finds new channels and the seat of rule is 
removed. The compass is applied to navigation. ' Simple 
marines accomplish more than Jeagued armies. Columbus and 
Vasco de Gama change the position of empire. Spain and 
Portugal obtain new significance amongst European nations— 
through Business. What else are all incidents that make sub- 
sequent European history ?—be they on the field, in the senate, 
or in civic life—however independent they may appear, but in- 
tegral parts of Businesr-Action which dictates all general polity 
and moves evei'y individual. 

Now to fill up such a bare outline as we have given is food for 
a Business man’s kisure for all years: a thorough relaxa- 
tion from its cares; a noble employment; an amusement 
beyond the novels of the day. What strings of fairy tales are there 
not in the extension of merchant enterprise, 

“ By many a sid, and many en unknown shore ;” 
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is the wondrous change effected in dominion and prosperity 
by the application of the trembling needle, when navigators 
dared to leave the great lake-sea, the Mediterranean, and in 


amazement it was averred that 
** Beyond the year, and out of heaven's highway 
They make discoveries where they see no sun.” 


What a field for study (after the favourite habit of the 
mind, which discerns its dearest examples of purity and 
grandeur, only in the long passed centuries) can be found 
in 

** The faded glories of the medimval time, 

When the age was in its manhood, and the land was in its prime ;” 
when, as Nevalis affirmed, the noble merchant character, 
the genuine spirit of commerce, appeared in its splendour ; 
when the Medici and the Fuggers were merchants, com- 
pared with whom, our merchants, the greatest not ex- 
cepted, are shopkeepers; and here would the alert mind 
make a diversion. This latter class discovered that it 
came into existence during the thirteenth century; when 
it became the fashion for tradesmen to throw open the 
lower front rooms of their dwelling-houses, and stock them 
with articles for sale—this was the origin of shops. 

But let us pass from the counter to the deck. Whence 
have come the navies of the earth but from merchandise ? 
There is a delight in sailing after the fleets of Solemon: 
in witnessing the audacity of the war ships of the Hanse 
Towns shaking nations ; in fighting over again Britain’s own 
sea-fights ; in proudly learning that our navy sprang from 
our marine, and that in nearly all the great naval battles 
of the sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
turies, more than half the fighting was done by merchant 
shi 

iat the Business explorer go also into the foundation of 
a nation’s prosperity and stability. He finds its adaman- 
tine structure to rest in Business alone. It is seen provi- 
ding loans for kings; aye, and absolving them, if needs 
be, as did our Whittington at the sumptuous entertain- 
ment he gave to Henry V. at the Guildhall, when he 
cast into a precious fire the King’ bonds for £60,000; 
building cities, as we have noted of old; and as was the 
case with our own Kingston-upon-Hull, for which place De 
la Pole got a unique commercial charter for his loans to 
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his Sovereign and himself; a title of nobility only obtained 
otherwise by achievement in war. 

First, of course, Business has to make itself powerful 
before it has this imperial notice from States. This, how- 
ever, it soon does, lowly as ita first condition may be. 
Men cluster together; trades are formed; then strong cor- 
porations. We have referred to the Hanse Towns: Britain 
lacked not the organisations which growth needed. She had 
her monarchy ; but not less must her Business have breathing 
room. Hear what Lord Bacon said with his wide sagacity : 
‘“‘T confess I did ever think that trading in Companies is most 
agreeable to the English nature, which wanteth that same 
general view of a republic which runneth in the Dutch, and 
serves them instead of a Company.” Hence have we had the 
Merchants of the Staple, the first and ancientest commercial so- 
ciety in England. But this did not suffice for Britain’s chival- 
rous spirit. The Company of Merchant Adventurers arose as a 
free-trading body in opposition to the Merchants of the Staple. 
It obtained a charter of incorporation from King John in 1215 ; 
and ere four centuries elapsed they included more than one half 
of the wealthy traders of London, York, Norwich, Exeter, Ipswich, 
Newcastle, Hull, &. There was as deep a polity in the 
self-government of these Societies as in their Creation, as 
may be seen by simply glancing at the Society of the Merchants 
of the Steelyard, which worked “ with a shrewd adaptation, from 
monastic rules and the institutions of such military bodies as the 
Knights Templars.” But this was the habit of all these giant 
Business Powers : we merely mention the lesser to illustrate the 
greater, And where the individuals have not acted, the en- 
couragement and creation of Business has fallen with no less ex- 
ultation to itself on the head of the State. This has been 
signally exhibited in the case of Russia. The father of its 
policy and barbaric grandeur, Peter the Great, cast his eyes 
over the world to ascertain wherein lay any secret of cohesion 
and power ; and having seen and keenly appreciated the magical 
effects of Trade, and consequent naval power in 
England, he resolved by all possible 
commerce of his own vast empire.” 
possible means,” wherein lies latent 
handed down in his Testament and 
successors, which have ever since 
certainly where least observed—and the untiring attempt to 
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secure that one commanding position of Business and Empire, 
the Dardanelles; which Alexander called, “The Key of his 
House!” 

Is this not made manifest in that potent dynasty of Business 
which arose in the North,—namely the Hanse Towns: and still 
more so in their decline and fall? They became each and all 
of them a separate focus of energy and wealth, verily each city 
or kingdom. And because of the great increase of Business 
energy, which cannot long be straitened by walls, they came to 
burst through their original limitation ; that spirit which made 
a town an imperial power, overleaped its scanty boards and 
claimed the whole territory of the nation. Instead of Hamburgh, 
Lubeck, Frankfort, Nuremberg, we behold a vast Germany : 
instead of Wisby, Sweden; instead of Antwerp, the Nether- 
lands,—and thus, if ever it was deemed that Business eould 
exist in narrow channels, the error has been for ever swept 
away, for it covers the earth as the waters the face of the deep. 
If the Business man be met by any blind, ignorant fanatic of 
idleness and caste he can honourably arm himself with the very 
words of Tertullian’s Apology for Christianity, “We fill all 
that your power acknowledges —cities, fortresses, islands, 
provinces, the assemblies of the people, the wards of the nation, 
the palace, the senate, the public places, and especially the 
armies. We have left you nothing but your temples. Reflect 
what wars we are able to undertake! But what promptitude 
might we net arm ourselves were we not restrained ”? 

But we have been more wholesale in our aggression than 
even what those sweeping words convey: The temples have 
rot been left. We have a long array of evidence. ‘Take, how- 
ever, but one glance at the seven Florentine merchants, who 
forsook their gains to adore the divine Mother, and founded 
the famous order of Levites. Nor let it be forgotten that the 
Business treasury was unfrequently the Jewish Temple itself, 
directly suggesting that gain should be so sanctified in both its 
getting and accumulation that it shall be nothing less than the 
Lord’s increase and harvest. 

But hereon we dare not linger. In such manner is Business 
the foundatien of the commonwealth. Perhaps it is well to put 
the seal on such truths by noting the imperial honour with 
which it has been adorned. These will be as various and as 
widely bestowed as the nations of the earth and their apartness 


from each other. Philip, Duke of Burgundy, creates, and him- 
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self becomes Sovereign of the Order of the Fleece, in consider- 
ation of the great revenue accruing to him from the tolls and 
customs of England’s wool and woollen cloth. And in distant 
Mexico, in the republic of Trascala, the sacred Knighthood, 
which was attached to military merit, was extended, to sagacity 
and success in Business, so high was the estimation in which it 
was held. Yet we think this was not so eminent an honour as 
the law of our Saxon Ina, about the middle of the eighth 
century by which it was appointed that every merchant, though 
he was by birth a serf, who had made three journeys across the 
sea with his own ship and goods, was to have the rank of thane. 
Other testimony we shall find throughout all nations in ordin- 
ance and statute—inwoven with the times. We leave Business 
with these brief hints at the pictured pages it can disclose, 
which can illumine and inspire the leisure hours of its 
properly attempered hero. | Not the fiction of the hour, or 
aught but poesy itself can compare with its charms and 
power of renovation. 

We desist, and there remains over and above what we 
have brought forth more than was prepared for, or has been 
used at the feast. One feature we leave untouched; but we 
shall display it when we deal with personalities. We are 
learned in the character of the Business of the age; we 
well know what the man is who should represent it; and 
if he does not exist under one skin we can create him as 
a compound from many. 

Now we enter the chamber wherein lie some of the stores 
from which we have drawn—amidst others rarer and others. 
less esteemed, 
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TO “ D———!” 


Ir was only last night that we parted, 
Yet somehow I felt "twas “ adieu!” 
As I gazed, in my grief broken-hearted, 
On those eyes of a changeable hue :— 
On that face where a gleam 
Of a long vanished dream 
Was reflected from eyes that were blue. ee 


The cold, pallid moonlight came streaming, 
And silvered the night in your hair ; 
Or lay, for a moment, a-dreaming 
On your bosom unrufiled by care:— 
On the down of your breast 
Like a maiden at rest 
When death or deep sorrow are there. 


I watched you depart, like a fairy, 

You tripped o’er the velvety lawn, 
With movements whose music might vary 
From a mermaid's to those of a fawn; 
For the notes from your feet 

Tell more soft and more sweet 
Than the shades and the sighs of the dawn. 


But the day has returned; and this morning 
You came not to rouse me from sleep 
With pretty caresses, and fawning, 
And many a frolicsome leap ;— 
You are dead! what of that 
You were “only a cat!” 
Some would say,—but I loved you and weep. 





Crom. Maxweu.- Lyre, 














UNDER THE ROSE. 
A PROSE IDYL 
By E. M. D. 


CHAPTER I. 


I am only a flower—just a gloire de Dijon Rore—and I have a 
story to tell: will you listen to me? It is partly sad: but there 
are golden threads interwoven, as there must ever be in all 
ht:man histories. 

A hot August sun shone in through the lattice window where 
I bloomed. In the little room a man lay back in an invalid chair. 
He was a large man, with a frame that had cnce been powerful ; 
but now he was a cripple for the remaining days of his life. His 
face betokened power; power living, not power dead like that of 
his body. He had handsome rugged features and an open 
cheerful expression habitually, though there were moments 
when a shadow of cynicism or sarcasm would darken the whole. 
In the cottage room were many coraforts, even luxuries, and 
in its adornment the taste of the occupier was clearly discernible. 
Sporting pictures, surmounted by foxes’ heads and brushes, 
each labelled wich a date, hung on every side. A silver hunting 
horn with an inscription, occupied an honorable position over 
tle mantel shelf, and sundry old saddles, spurs, and whips, hung 
in odd corners. Just below the silver horn was a little card, 
daintily illuminated by some fair hand, that told the “mevts” 
and “kills” of the past year. The restless eyes of the invalid 
wandered about the room, occasionally fixing themselves on 
some familiar object and resting there. At length, having 
finished the pipe he was smoking, he shook the ashes out, 
and laid it carefully on its bracket, and with a deep drawn 
sigh, half-thought, half-muttered to himself, as was his wont:— 

“Aye, aye. I’ve lived my time. It’s a queer world, and 
the longer one lives in it the queerer it seems. One does not 
get any more used to its ways nor to the way it’s managed. 
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Six years since I had that fall, and took to lying here . . . and 
all that time what have I done but think? What else could I 
do? What good for? Nothing! Let me hark back to the 
beginning. ‘Tis sixty years or thereabouts since I was 
born. I was nursed in luxury, they tell me, till misfortunes 
came; of that time I remember nothing, nor wish to 
do. I learned to read and write, and could speak at 
least my mother tongue. Horses I always loved; and when | 
accompanied young Mr. Harcourt to Paris as second groom, 
it was my first start in life. He was ever a hasty man. 
Aye, he was young then, and now he is old. But the same 
nature is there still. I told him I loved horses more than men; 
he engaged me, and I went. The horse he had entered for the 
“Grand Prix” did not win. My master was disgusted and 
never ran a horse again. I remained abroad for nine or ten 
years? By merest chance I heard the post of second “ whip” to 
the foxhounds at Rome was vacant; I applied, and got it, and 
lived a fairly happy life. ‘Twas there Annetta’s dark eyes 
snared me. I married her: but when my son was born she 
died. Iloved her; yes—and sorrowed when I lost her. I forget 
what happened next; a dark cloud closed it in. I hated Rome 
and quitted it; leaving my child behind among his mother’s 
friends. I laid no plans but somehow found myself at Bycester, 
and went to seethe Squire. His father was now dead and all be- 
longed to him. Upon some small pretence he dismissed his hunts- 
man. I took his place. I soon got to know my country. It 
was very different to that I'd had at Rome: but my heart 
was in my work, and I lived now with but one object—to 
show sport. My horses and my hounds were turned out in a 
way that gained me fame both far and near. My place liked 
me, and I liked my place, and if the Squire was a bit hasty at 
times, we all have our faults, and hang it I'd stick to him. 
He'd been my first friend: may be he'll prove my last. 
All things went smooth with him until his wife died. He 
hadn't had many troubles and didn’t take well with them: 
Yes, he felt her loss keenly. He had only one child, a girl. 
She was very young when her mother died, and the child was 
too much left to herself. Many’s the time I’ve noticed her 
wandering about in a lost sort of way. At last I said, ‘Squire, 
Miss Constance should have a pony and learn to ride.’ 

‘Get her one at once, Roy, and teach her yourself,’ was his 
reply ; and how proud | was of my little pupil!” 
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Heigho! there’s my boy now—why couldn’t he love riding 
as that girl did? He might have succeeded me when I’m done 
for; a better life than the one he’s chosen. Books? Why 
were they ever written, the great bulk of them? There are 
too many books in the world! Who was it said, “A little 
learning is a dangerous thing.” He was a fool. It isn’t true. 
A little learning’ is a useful thing if folks would stop there, but 
they wont; they get drunk upon it, mad upon it. What good 
have books and the love of them ever done Gerard? Just 
unfitted him for every situation that was likely to come in his 
way! He’s a good lad too, but a fool all the same, and will 
never come to any good. No; I can’t last long now. That 
man the Squire had down from London told me so’to-day. Not 
suffer much? What odds? A little pain more or less would 
be better to bear than this utter helplessness. I'd take the 
pain and be thankful sometimes. It would break the drear 
monotony ... Aye,... 1 see your sly old head... Yes, 
Reynard, you were lively enough that April morning; a fine run 
you led us. But I wasn’t in at your death . . . old Cato fell and 
crushed me first . .. You'll never lead them another chase. 
No more shall I, and so we're quits; but you've the best of it 
old fellow ... ‘Halloo! who’s there? Come in!’” he cried in 
a cheery voice, as a well-known knock sounded at the door. 

“Good-day Roy! any better?” asked Mr. Harcourt, as he 
entered and closed the door behind him. “What does the 
doctor say of you? 

“Say? O just the usual thing Squire. Why trouble about 
me—what’s the good of your fine London doctors to me? 
Don’t I know well enough the stages through which I must 
pass? Don’t I know that as the numbness mounts so will my 
light go out in this world? Don’t bother yourself any more, sir. 
When the candle’s burnt down it’s no use applying the light.” 

“Tut, tut, tut, Roy, it’s something new to hear you talking 
this way. Didn’t you tell my daughter only yesterday you 
were not dead yet, and that you meant to be out with us the 
first cub hunting morning?” : 

“Aye, bless her heart; and so I did; and I'd swear it this 
very minute if she was standing there. But it’s no use fooling 
you, Squire, nor myself; and if the doctor hadn't said what he 
did to-day, I knew well enough how the land lay; and hang it 
/ don’t care! Don’t take on sir,” he added as the Squire's eyes 
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for a moment grew dim and he brushed his hand hastily across 
them. 

“We must all die sometime. I’m sorry to leave you and the 
hounds just now especially, for though I haven’t cared to say 
it before, that fellow Mills hasn’t fallen into his work as I should 
like to see him. His heart’s not in it sir; that’s the rub. But 
I can give him a few hints yet before ['m gone , 
It isn’t over pleasant lying here Squire. More than six years 
you see, Idon’t know what I’m going to, but I’m about tired of 
this life in death.” And the poor man turned away his face for 
a moment with a slight shudder. 

“T wish 1 could do you any good, Roy, my dear fellow,” said 
the Squire, laying his hand kindly on the invalids Shoulder. 
“I’m no use at talking, Church. But look here, Ill send the 
Parson to you ; talk to him, talk to him, Roy ; it’s their trade 
you know, and they often say the right thing.” 

“Well sir, you sent the fine London doctor, and now you'll 
send the priest. All right. He’ll just tell me what I knew 
before. They use a lot of grand sounding words, these Parsons, 
and they mean well—no doubt they mean well—but they don’t 
hit it! Now if one of them would just come to me and say, 
‘Roy, you'll meet your wife where. you are going,’ and if I 
could delieve him, I wouldn't want to hear much more . . . you're 
with me there, Squire, eh ?” 

Mr. Harcourt grasped his hand warmly for a moment, there 
was a little pause, and then he asked— 

“ When do you expect your son?” 

A change passed over Roy’s face: he seemed to gather himself 
together. 

“ Q, Gerard can easily be sent for when I feel the end is near. 
I heard from him yesterday.”’ 

“He's a fine young fellow; a bit over fine, I hear, for his 
‘position ; but that’s no fault of yours, I wish I could do some- 
thing for him.” 

“ Do something ? Why, you've proposed no end of things, and 
he would accept none of them. My son has vexed me sorely, 
Mr. Harcourt. He writes to tell me he’s just got the appointment 
he has been hankering after—librarian at Bycester—a fine 
appointment certainly! the lad’s a fool. And now he’s been 
writing some nonsense or another, and some infernal newspapers 
have spoken well of it and turned his head. I wish you'd talk 
to him a bit Squire. I'll send him to the Hall when he comes 
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to see me. He enters on this appointment immediately, as he 
can easily run over from Bycester—that is if he will leave these 
confounded books.” 

“ Well, good-bye, take care of yourself,” said the Squire 
heartily ; and with a friendly nod he left the cottage to 
cross§ the road and enter his own park gates, which were 
almost opposite. 

But another visitor arrived. A light tap on the door, 
a bright face peeping in, and a sweet voice saying, “Papa 
here? Ah no, then I have missed him. I[ must not stay 
a minute. I have brought you some eggs and things. 
See! I will place the little basket here till Jenny comes 
across from the lodge to give you your tea. But how 
lovely your roses are!’’ (she walked to the window and 
touched one of my blossoms tenderly with her little 
hand. I liked her touch, it was so kindly). 

“There are not many blossoms on your tree yet, but in 
a year or two it will have reached perfection.” .. . 

She stopped abruptly. (I know what she thought; that 
he would not be here to see it.) 

“I brought my new ponies to show you, Roy, and they 
are at the door now. If you just raise your head when I 
have left you shall see me drive them in ‘at the lodge 
gates. Be sure you look. I will come to-morrow for a long 
chat. Good-bye.” 

(She had abstained from enquiring concerning his health, She 
was excited, nervous, restless. She Anew how it was with him, 
this girl! How easily I could read her! Yes, I) was right ; 
when she reached the door, the brightness died out of her face 
and a strangely sad expression took its place as she left the 
cottage. But Ae did not see it. “ Happy youth!” he murmured, 
and it was as well. I forgot to notice whether he raised his 
head for a sight of the ponies. My thoughts were with the girl. 
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I loved her. Some day I would tell her so. We have a language 
of our own, we flowers, and there are many women and some 
men who understand us—but not all—not to all is it given. 
I scarce know how to describe my heroine. She was not 
beautiful. I have dreamt of beautiful women and so I know. 
She was not tall, she was not short, nor dark, nor fair, nor 
grave, nor gay; and I know not how she was dressed. But 
there was a charm about her that baffles all description. She 
was just herself, sweet Constance Harcourt, and she was loved 
by—a Rose !) 


CHAPTER II. 


I (the rose, you know,) could see the park gates from my place 
in the window, and I was always watching the coming of 
Constance. Roy got rapidly worse. Each day the hand of 
death pressed more heavily upon him. Many came to see the 
sufferer. Now it was the Squire, now the doctor, now the 
clergyman. At last the lawyer came; for Roy had saved alittle 
money, and he wished to set all right while there was still time. 
But the end was not yet. His son had not been summoned. 
I felt sad and my blossoms languished, for I had never seen a 
human being die—it seemed worse than the death of a flower 
—more painful. One day there was an unusual stir outside : 
the whole pack of hounds was brought in for Roy to look at. 
He spoke to some of them, and they seemed to know him. 
His voice was low and tender to them, and they licked his hands 
and looked at him with their expressive eyes with almost human 
mournfulness. At length a young man appeared upon the 
scene—a stranger to me. It was Gerard. Then I knew the 
end was not far off. He was a handsome fellow, this Gerard ; 
the lineaments of the Italian race, inherited from his mother, 
were clearly discernible in his face and form. Judging from 
him, she must have been a wonderfully handsome woman. 
I was glad Roy’s son had come; that day by sunset the hunte- 
man was dead. He had been a faithful servant, and was gone. 
The shadows of the summer night closed in, and Gerard was 


left alone in the cottage. Some one had opened the casement 
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when the spirit fled, (‘tis often done, especially among the poor). 
A gentle breeze came in and played among my branches, and 
I felt revived and comforted. There were a few dead ashes in 
the grate, and Gerard sat before it gazing blankly. The 
moon arose and sent her rays athwart my flowers, and my 
shadow, lengthened, lay across the bed, beside the dead. 
The night was so still, you could have heard a leaf fall. 
Presently footsteps approached the cottage and paused ; there 
was a gentle tap at the door, and Gerard, startled, opened it to 
find two girlish figures there. One taking a basket from the 
other said: “ Wait for me at the lodge, Clare,” and the one 
addressed, retreated. The other made as though to enter the 
cottage, but Gerard seemed to bar the way. 

“T wish to see poor Roy,” she faltered. “You are———?” 

“His son. And he is gone.” Gerard spoke in English and 
with the clearest accent: but the tones of his voice were full 
and rounded with the richness of Italian melody. 

She raised her lustrous eyes and fixed them full upon him. 
“T am Constance Harcourt,” she said gently, and then her eyes 
left the study of his face and rested on the flowers that filled 
the basket which she carried. He drew aside and bowed. ‘The 
girl passed in. 

She approached the bed and trembled; I doubt if she had 
ever looked on death before. She knelt down and hid her 
face, and Gerard watched her stealthily from the window 
where he stood. She had thrown some white gossamer thing 
about her head. It enveloped her whole figure, and he thought 
how like she looked to one of those liglit fleecy clouds that 
sometimes flit across the moon. 

Presently she raised her head. 

“Come,” she said, and placed some flowers in his hands and 
signed to him to help her. 

Ah me! I sighed, can I not help her too? And as I sighed 
a breeze came in and lifted from my topmost branch my first- 
blown, full-blown rose, and took its petals right across and laid 
them on the dead. Constance saw and understood; they both 
saw it and were startled. 

“Let those poor petals stay with him,” she whispered to 
Gerard. “He loved that rose tree ; will you give it me?” 

She held out both her hands to him; and he, what could he 
do but clasp them and promise ? 
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“Tell no one I came here,” she whispered ; and she was gone 
almost before he knew it. 

Gerard was bewildered. The girl’s visit, her departure, had all 
come upon him so suddenly that he felt half inclined to imagine 
it a freak of fancy that she had been there at all. Perhaps it 
was only a stray moonbeam that had taken shape ; but there 
were the flowers. 

He turned back to the bed and stood there, raising the 
blossoms gently in his hand, and looking at them as though 
he doubted their reality. 

Next, he came close to the lattice and looked at me. He 
touched me too as she had done ; and I think my heart went out 
to him almost as it had done to her ; but I could not reafl his 
soul as I did hers. If I dwell too much on my-own thoughts 
and feelings, I pray you bear with me ; and remember always 
that ’tis I, the gloire de Dijon Rose, who tells this tale. Does 
not all nature speak in its own way? But men and women 
hearken not, or, hearing, will not understand, They see too 
often but the outward form of things and think not of the 
inner life, which speaks a language of its own. In a thousand 
ways we flowers speak to men, and yet they heed us not, or, if 
they do how seldom do their thoughts and ours ever tarry! 


CHAPTER III, 


Roy’s funeral was the talk of the country side for many a day, 
simply because it was conducted without the hideous trappings, 
and bought or hired symbols of grief that seem to make real 
sorrow almost a mocking. 

The body was carried to the churchyard, and the Squire 
walked side by side with Gerard. The prejudiced and narrow- 
minded made more than a nine day’s wonder of the fact that 
the hounds formed a part, and a prominent one, of the funeral 
cortege. And many persons there were who cried “shame” a* 
such a proceeding. For months afterwards the incident was 
raked up to fill any vacant corner of a newspaper, until! at length 
it coased to be a “ wonder” and was forgotten. 

Gerard settled down at Bycester and found plenty of occupa- 
tion in cataloguing and re-arranging the large library that had 
come under his charge, 
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How so small a town became possessed of such a compendious 
library was the wonder of every stranger who ever came there; 
and no less surprise was frequently expressed at the handsome 
building that contained it. 

The facts were these :— 

A rich old worthy, who had spent much of his fortune, and 
all his time and energies, in collecting these books together, died, 
and, to the disgust of his few surviving relations, he bequeathed 
them (together with the large old-fashioned house in which he 
had lived) to his native town. He also left a handsome sum of 
money to be spent in adapting the building to the exigencies of 
the case. The generous donor forbade that his name should in 
any way be attached) to the gift. His own librarian, as long 
as his health and age permitted it, was to be retained. 

When the secretary of the institution advertised for a librarian 

(for Dawson’s position, owing to his age und’ the other circum- 
"stances, was looked upon as honorary), applications poured in 
from far and wide; but through the influence of Mr. Harcourt, 
who was a trustee under the benefactor’s will, and one of the 
first Vice-Presidents of the library, young Roy secured the 
position. It was congenial to his taste as a student in art, for 
the library was rich in art literature. 

During the first few months of his engagement the young 
librarian devoted himself with energy to classifying and re- 
cataloguing tiie books, and to simplifying the clumsy laborious 
system of book-keeping generally practised in public libraries ; 
but when bis first graa( labours were over, his duties became 
light and easy. 

We shall have a gocd deal to do with this library bye-and- 
bye, but must now move to .ho Hall and see what is going on 
there. 

The greatest grief Constaace hd known was the death of 
Roy. But in a week or twe, tie cload that hung upon her 
elastic spirits seemed dispelled, and she went singing about the 
Hall, and laughed as merrily as before—a bright, young joyous 
creature, as yet uncontaminated by this world ; believing not in 
evil because she knew of rone, and rerdy to enjoy the good 
things that life contained. 

I was installed in a pretty boudoir adjoining Cohstanes'y bed- 
room; among many other plents 1 was the favoured one of all. 
My surroundings were not of satin, glass, and gilding; no 
bright colouring or gorgeous priceless gems of art were ther 
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but a wonderful feeling of repose seemed to pervade the whole, 
and where harmony so completely reigned there was nothing 
to startle, and scarcely any one thing to attract the eye. 
The guests who came for the first week in September had 
nearly all departed. During their stay I had seen less of 
Constance. Twice a day only could I reckon upon obtaining 
notice from her: in the mornings, when, fresh as a rose herself, 
she came out of her chamber and watered and tended me ; and 
last thing at night, at which time she would occasionally look a 
little wearied, pressing her lips on one of my blossoms as she 
passed to seek her rest. How well I remember one of those Sep- 
tember evenings. The sun had set and the shadows were gather- 
ing to form darkness, when I heard footsteps approaching. One 
step I knew, but not the other. And of the voices one also was 
strange to me. : 

“ This is my sanctum! And,in the name of all my household 
gods, 1 bid you welcome, Sir Arthur Talbot,” said Constance. 

She had thrown open the door, and with a graceful move- 
ment signified a mock ceremony of introduction to the surrounding 
objects. Her companion humouring the fancy, glanced around, 
and bent his head, then turning to her said :— 

“Thank you Miss Harcourt. You have been long in according 
me this privilege ; now I must make the most of it and become 
as closely acquainted as I can with your lares and penates. Your 
books I think would claim my first attention ; may I begin with 
them ? ’ 

“OQ they are a heterogeneous assortment, and I had almost 
rather you did not examine them too closely ; still, I will ring 
for lights if you desire it.’’ 

“ By nomeans. I see sufficient to have a tolerably accurate 
idea of their nature, and I infinitely prefer this light. It is 
pleasanter for talking ; we shall become more confidential 
perhaps. Which is your favorite chair?” 

“This, and here is one for you close by. Now what are we to 
talk about ?” 

“I shall begin by observing that if these are all the books you 
read you have not a very wide range of subjects.” 

“ There I agree with you, so we shall not have the pleasure of 
an argument.” 

“Pardon me. I wish you to tell me next why your reading is 
not more extensive ? ” 

“O, there are so many other pleasures. You know I lead a 
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very active life. I ride so much, and drive, and draw, and visit 
my poor pensioners, and attend tomy flowers and—Papa’s guests,” 
she added in a playful tone. ‘ And when I want a change from 
all these there is something I like better than reading——— 
I think.” 

“ You prefer thinking to reading ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Why?” 

“ Tt is so much more amusing.” 

“ Really Miss Harcourt I shall be interested to hear you prove 
your case. It never struck me before that one’s own thoughts 
were so amusing. | Explain,” he said, eagerly leaning forward, 
and trying to see her face distinctly in the twilight. 

She hesitated a moment and then spoke slowly :— 

“It is not so interesting to me to read as to think, because 
when I take up a book I have the feeling that everything in it 
has not only been thought of by the writer, but that it has been 
read by others ; this makes a book common-place: it’ is public 
property. Now my thoughts are all my own.” 

“T wish you would tell them to me.” 

“ But if I told them they would no longer be my own exclu- 
sive property.” 

“Do you hold so much to having your property thus se- 
cured?” he said; but without waiting for an answer he con- 
tinued gravely and earnestly. “ Do you not*knoW ‘that a plea- 
sure, shared in bya friend, is enhanced thereby ; and a sorrow 
confided to a friend may also be lessened? In all your reve- 
ries have you never thought of this.” 

“N. n. 0,” hesitatingly ; “I do not think I have.” 

“Then Miss Harcourt, allow me to suggest a new train of 
thought for the next time you fly from your active life to rest. 
Sit here—here—or anywhere you will, but let your thoughts run 
thus: O if I could find some one to understand me, and in 
whom I could have sufficient confidence to tell all the inner 
workings of my mind, how much happier I should be ; instead 
of one single thought it would be a blending of two. Will you 
promise me to give this some consideration ?” 

It was getting so dark I could no longer see Constance’s face ; 
but there was a slight tremor in her voice as she replied >— 

“I suppose it would not be fair to refuse . ... I 
promise,” ; 


He laid his hand on hers for a moment, as though in ratifica- 
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tion of the treaty ; then changing his tone to a lighter one he 
continued :— 

“Why not read more? After all, I would not have you think 
too much, even on the subject I suggested. Too much medi- 
tation, for a temperament such as I believe yours to be, is 
scarcely a healthy state of things. Remember, I am many 
years your senior: pray take what I say in earnest. Read 
more. Study more. I do not fancy your father has an exten- 
sive library ; probably the Stud Book and Sporting Magazine 
predominate ; but the library at Bycester will supply you 
with any book you are likely to require; and if you allow me I 
will write down the titles of some as a guide to your selection, 
and next time you go to Bycester you can procure them.” 

He was about to tear a leaf from his pocket-book, but after a 
few moments consideration, said :— 

“T cannot see now ; and I must think seriously what will suit 
you best. You shall have the list before I leave to-morrow : and 
when next we meet we can discuss what you have read.” 

“That depends . . .” she answered laughingly. 

“On what Miss Harcourt?” 

“On how long you remain away ; and also whether the books 
selected are congenial.” 

He paused before replying; then said impressively and 
slowly :— 

“Tam going abroad for a time. In two or three months, at 
most, I shall return. But you will write to me, will you not?” 

“If you wish it.” 

“Of course I do. I shall be much pleased, most proud to 
hear irom you, if it is not troubling you too much.” 

“Ohno ; it will be no troudle.” 

“Thank you! Will you make it a pleasure then?” 

“T donot know. . . Perhaps ; if you wish it.” 

“ Certainly I wish it. And write to me just as if you were 
talking to me, will you?” 

“ ] will try,” she answered, a little doubtingly ; and then she 
rose and intimated that the colloquy was ended by suggesting 
that it was time for tea. 

The two then left me to my own thoughts,—to brood over 
the meaning that lay beneath this scene. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Hers I must relate an incident of which I was totally ignorant 
until long after it took place. When Constance had retired for 
the night, and Sir Arthur was about to do so, he asked Mr. 
Harcourt to grant him a few minutes’ private conversation, 
This is what he said :— 

“Mr. Harcourt, I admire your daughter. Have you any 
reason to urge against her one day becoming my wife?” 

‘Bless me, Sir Arthur, why I never thought of such a thing! 
Constance married, and to you! Why I'd rather she married you 
than the Prince of Wales, if he hadn’t a wife already! But she 
is a child, sir, a mere child ; it would not have entered my head 
to think of Conny marrying for many a year to come.” 

“She is eighteen and I am thirty-two. There is a disparity I 
grant ; but by the time that she is thirty and I am forty-two, we 
shall seem much nearer of an age. You know my position and 
prospects ; I will settle whatever you ask upon her; I will do my 
best to make her a good husband, and I feel sure I shall win a 
wife of whom I may be proud.” 

“Little puss, she never told me a word of this! When did 
you come to the point ?”’ 

“T have not yet told your daughter that I love her. I have 
spoken to her as a friend who takes a deep interest in her welfare, 
but that is all ; and I wish you not to tell her of this conversation. 
She does not love me yet. Ihave my own theories on the subject, 
and, having your permission ultimately to ask her to be my wife, 
I desire in the mean time to be a friend and nothing more. She 
is, as you wisely say, in many respects, a child, and I am pleased 
that it should be so. I wish to train her mind before I really 
ask her heart ; her intellect will thus be so attuned to mine, that 
in both mind and heart she shall belong to me, and to me only. 
I thank you most sincerely for the kind way in which you received 
my first announcement ; will you do me the honor of also acced- 
ing to this my second request ? ” 

“T cannot do less, my dear Sir Arthur, and this compact 
between us shall be as sacred as the grave. The subject will 
not again be mentioned till you yourself desire it, Shake hands 
on it my dear fellow. I’m happier about this than if we'd just 
had the best run on record!” 
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They shook hands and the conversation ended. 

As I before stated I did not know of this incident at the time ; 
but there are many other incidents that I must relate to you in a 
similar way, in order to keep the thread of my story. Sir 
Arthur left the Hall quite early without again seeing 
Constance ; when she came to me that morning, there was a 
letter lying on the table in her boudoir, which had been brought 
by Clare, her maid. Taking it up she broke the seal. These 
were the contents :— 

Dear Miss Hanrcovat, 


I enclose the list of books I promised you, You will at once per- 
ceive by their titles that these books all treat of important subjects, a thorough 
knowledge of which cannot fail to be useful to you in your future career. I 
will write to you on reaching Paris and furnish you with my address. 

In the meantime allow me to subscribe myself, 


Your sincere friend, 
ARTHUR TALBOT. 


She stood for a few moments with the letter in her hand. Then 
read it a second time, and smilingly repeated: “ Future career!” 
“Am I to enter Parliament, or obtain some diplomatic post ; or, 
what can he imagine lies before me? .... He wants to be my 

friend. He shall be, for I like him.” 

Yes,” she said, meditatively, and sitting down beside the 
little table where I stood, at the same time gazing deep down 
into the petals of a rose, and her cheek taking a slightly height- 
ened color as she did so. “I thought at first he meant some- 
thing more than friendship ; but not now. ... not now. Was 
it vanity of me to think that he meant more? He is good and 
honorable and every one speaks well of him ; and I, because he 
noticed me above all other women, fancied that he meant more ! 
. » « O Rose! Rose! Rose! don’t tell to any one these things I say 
to you... . I know you will not, there is none to whom I can 
confess except to you. But Rose, look here, I'll whisper low. I 
do not love him as I feel that I could love. I am glad he does 
not ask my love, he wants my friendship, not my love ; there’s 
honor in it : I will be his friend.” 

She clasped her hands, and still the shade of thought dwelt in 
her eyes which gazed down deep into my petals. She did not 
love him! No, not yet ; but still the time might come. I think 
I hated him almost although my darling said she loved him not. 
Ah me! could not my love suffice ? 
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CHAPTER V. 


How lightly people speak of Fate! You may hear @ man or 
woman say : “I had a feeling such and such a thing would 
happen. I had a presentiment that I should meet my Fate.” 

All idle talk! Do we not know that what is least expected is 
most sure to happen? that which is most dreaded never comes? 
that which is most hoped for seldom? O human kind—is hot 
this true? Whocan gainsay that when you rise so joyous in 
the morning, when all the world seems bright, and grief the 
furthest off, ’tis then the thunder bursts ? 

Little does Constance Harcourt imagine as she mounts her 
horse at the Hall door, in the bright Autumn sunshine, followed 
at a respectful distance by her groom, that she is riding forth to 
meet her Fate. She goes to meet it innocéntly, unconsciously— 
unarmed. She looks a trifle graver than is her wont, and 
takes no notice of the seven miles of well-known road that 
lie between her home and Bycester. She has in fact almost 
forgotten her mission, until the ring of her horse’s feet on 
the stone pavement causes her to recollect why-she is going 
to the town. 

She crossed the bridge that spannéd the river, entered the 
middle street, passed the Market-place and the County Hotel, on 
the steps of which some gentlemen, whom she knew, were stand- 
ing. They raised their hats responsive to her bow -_ smiled as 
she rode on. 

A few seconds brought her to the Libra; and, Jeipinig off 
her horse, and throwing the bridle to the man, she gathered up 
her skirt and mounted the broad stone staircase. 

When she reached the door of the Reading-room, she paused 
to feel in her pocket for the letter ; and taking out of it the sate 
of books she at once entered the large room. 

She advanced straight to the desk ; — it a young man was 
seated, writing. 

“ Pardon. Will you kindly tell me if any of these books are 
— she said, with that gentle courtesy which distinguished 
1er. 

The young man attracted by the voice, looked up: into his 
dark eyes a flash of recognition came. 

“ You!” she exclaimed, “I did not know; I had forgotten . 
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that I should see you here. Pray forgive me! we have not met 
since . . .” Andall the past rushed back on her, and her 
voice trembled ; the next moment she extended her hand. How 
she had wronged him by forgetting him! Poor Roy’s son! Ah, 
she was turning selfish ! 

He had left his desk and could not but take her hand. He 
bowed low over it, and fixed his eyes with a strange startled look 
upon her face. Was this the girl he had dreamed of ever since 
that night? . ... The silver moonbeam that had stolen in and 
taken all his fancy captive? He could scarcely believe his senses. 
Then she seemed a spirit ; now, a creature more of earth ; of 
flesh and blood, in riding hat and closely fitting habit. A moss 
rose bud was in her breast. 

She changed color underneath his steadfast gaze, and his eyes 
wandered to the bud. 

She took her hand from his, and lightly touching the flower, 
said, in answer to his own unspoken thought :— 

“No. It is not the ‘Gloire.’ I do not cut the flowers from 
that tree, but some day I will bring just one. Shall 1?” 

And all this time he had not spoken. 

“If you... . only would!” he said at last ; then changing 
suddenly his tone and look, with a great effort, added: “Some 
books, I think, you wished Miss Harcourt. Will you permit me 
to see the list?” 

She looked up as though she had forgotten and handed it to 
him. 

“ Spencer’s Essays,” “ Smith’s Wealth of Nations,’ “ Gibbon’s 
Rome,” “ Raleigh’s World,” “Clarendon’s History of the Rebel- 
lion,” “De Lolme’s Constitution of England,” “ Disraeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature,” “ Jones’s Institutions of Hindu Law.” 
He read it twice before he could believe its reality. 

“Do you want them all?” 

“No, only one at first. Give me the one you think the most 
+. +» amusing.” 

9 ‘Amusing 1” He could not keep from smiling. “ Ameies” 
did not seem the word. He took a large book from a shelf and 
gave it her. 

Two or three people had come in by this time and were waiting 
at the desk to be attended to, so with “Good morning Mr. Roy,” 
she left the room. 

On the stairs a little old lady, coming up with an armful of 
books, assailed her, 
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“ Dear me, Miss Harcourt, I never met you here before, and I 
didn’t know you were a reader! Well, well; come to have a 
look at our handsome-young librarian, like the rest of them!”’ 

“T did not come to see what you suppose, but for a book, 
besides ....” 

“ Ah, yes, yes, J know.” (With two or three little knowing 
nods). “To be sure! he was your father’s huntsman’s son. 
Ah, very proper, very. Iwas only joking my dear young lady. 
You must not mind a bit of fun from an old woman.” 

“T am not clever enough to see the fun, Miss Tucker.” And 
with a distant bow Constance passed on. 

Miss Tucker continued to mount the stairs, nodding her head 
sagaciously at her own thoughts as she did so :-— 

‘“T can’t make that girl out. There’s more in her than meets 
the eye. She doesn’t flirt and carry on like the rest of them, or 
else she is more shy about it; and instead of blushing and 
looking pleased when an old woman makes her harmless joke 
about a handsome young man, she isn’t clever enough to under- 
stand, indeed! “They say Sir Arthur Talbot has been paying 
her attention .... well, well. Ill keep my eye on you my 
dear ; I’ve not been asked across the door at Squire Harcourt’s 
not for a year or more. Well, well, we'll see...” and mut- 
tering on, she went up to the desk and deposited her books. 

“Here comes the bane of our existence,” thought Gerard. 
“ Dawson, will you attend to Miss Tucker?” and continued 
writing as though no such person as Miss Tucker existed. 
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A Lecture read at the Liverpool Free Library, 
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Some of Mr. Rossetti’s earlier songs, sonnets and ballads ap- 
peared first in that little Oxford periodical, which during 
its brief existence gathered to itself the first flowerage of 
nearly all the poets of the younger generation. Some of the 
sonnets, one of the songs, and one of the ballads appeared 
afterwards anonymously, whether by pillage or by right, in 


certain American Magazines; from whence they have since 
been collected, also anonymously, into English compilations 
of latter-day verse. The first complete edition of Mr. Rossetti’s 
poems appeared in 1870, and the single precious volume 
which contains all we know of his music and magic, his 
sweetness and force and subtlety contains poems never 
before published. “Jenny,” “The Last Confession,” “Sister 
Helen,” and the greater bulk of the love-sonnets which, 
wedded together in fusion of high instinct and fine culture, 
make up “The House of Life,” were first published in the 
edition of 1870. These poems are enough of themselves to 
determine Mr. Rossetti’s final place among poets; but from 
sheer lack of time, their ardency and harmony, and heat 
of spiritual life have failed hitherto to take rightful grasp 
of the popular mind. In two years from the date of 
publication the poems passed into six editions. Something 
of Mr. Rossetti’s instinct and resolution, of excellence could 
at once be seen. The refined passion of Shelley; the 
clearness and radiance of Keats; the severe emotion of 
William Blake; the weird fervour of Coleridge were 
mirrored in Rossetti. The august thought and rich affluence 
of speech in “Lost Days,” and “The Burden of Nifieveh ;” the 
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world-old harmonies in “The Song of the Bower,” and 
“The Sea-Limits;” the pathos in “Jenny;” the tragic hold 
of truth and reality in “The Last Confession,” and the 
exquisite ardour and utter union of sensuous love and 
spiritual passion in “The House of Life,” could not fail of 
immediate recognition. But it is not at first that we get 
an ultimate analysis of the elements of Mr. Rossetti’s poetry. 
The secret of the scheme of his genius does not reveal 
itself at once; it is known to us at the beginning, only 
through the pulsations of feeling which respond to its 
gracious abundance. 

There are many ways in which a poet may be read; 
and of these the unpractised reader is always certain to 
adopt the worst. The channel through which usually we 
come to know a contemporary author is one that makes 
us peculiarly liable to misunderstand him, or fall short of 
full perception of his worth. First, we meet in periodical 
literature with some mention of. his name; next, we see 
some allusion to his work ; then we read some citation from 
his writings, such as touches our imagination with a gentle 
pressure ; afterwards we revolve in our minds considerations of 
the market value to us of a full and complete acquaintance ; 
and finally we determine to obtain the praise and the pudding 
that come of utter mastery of the man as soon as opportunity 
may allow. When then we come to the study of our author we 
bring with us certain special expectations, evolved by power and 
individual bias out of the citation we have seen. If by chance, 
rare and unmerited, we have had struck for us the key to the 
harmony of his mind it is well. Ifon the other hand we have 
caught up, as is most probable, only some stray notes in the 
fretting, disappointment or even disgust ensues. Poets suffer 
specially from this feeble and lifeless treatment, and the poets’ 
poets most of all. They ask in their readers a sympathetic 
attitude of mind, an impulse that is fervent, an instinct that 
is right. When under other conditions and amidst other 
influences we mingle discordant tones with languid hand amongst 
the sonorous fluctuations of their harmonies we complain with 
peevish irritation that they do not sway the passions we have 
not got or touch, as with the point of a spear, the problems of 
life and joys of ‘living we do not know and feel. Attention and 
intelligence may at any time enable us to grasp the broad 
meaning of “The Excursion;” but we need to wait the call of 
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higher faculties, and the infinite affluence of subtler emotion be- 


fore we can know in the same author the joy 
** That in our embers 
Is something that doth live.” 


By attention and intelligence we may at any time read Pope’s 
“ Essay ” and Cowper's “ Task,” and fear the disappointment of 
no expectation raised upon selected passages, but Browning’s 
“Men and Women,” and Tennyson’s imperial legacy in Jn 
Memoriam ask our keenest perception and our highest heat of 
spiritual life. The reason is not far to seek. We are all en- 
dowed always with a great gift for apprehending positive and 
physical reality ; and hence we can always appreciate the work 
in which the hold of fact is firniest.* But emotion is liable to be- 
come too subtly attenuated for our commoner moods, in creations 
in which the poet unites to the weft of his inventive imagina- 
tion only whatever of fact is serviceable to the truth of art. 
And so we may at any time without danger read the 
poets in whom the deepest thing is philosophy, or romance, 
or fact ; but we must wait and watch, and think and feel, if 
we would read aright the poets who are poets first; and 
who because they are poets have had all these things 
added unto them. If for the rest it is asked when and how 
the poetry of Mr. Rossetti should be read, I answer—as it was 
written—lovingly. Life, not art, is the great giver and teacher ; 
we can see only that which we bring with us eyes to see, and 
without the instinct and impulse, the spirit and sense which life 
can give art is an idle thing. But when “the world’s great 
heart of rest and wrath ”’ begins first to touch us, art is a fructifier 
of august thought, a purifier of exquisite emotion. Wait then, 
the ardent impulse to turn the leaves of these poems. And when the 
joy of life is strong within us and living seems a beautiful thing, 
read “ Bridal Birth,” “The Portrait,” and “ Love-Letter.” When 
the glory and sweetness of youth and love swell through our 
aisles of sense like choral airs down Cathedral aisles, read “The 
Kiss,” “ Nuptial Sleep,” “Supreme Surrender,” and “The Song 
of the Bower.” And when something of the sorrow and the 
bitterness of life overtake its wingéd joy of youth and beauty, 
read “Penumbra,” “Broken Music,” “Death in Love,” and 
“Even So,” and listen to the dying wail :— 
* Could it be so now ? 
Not if all beneath heaven's pall 


Lay dead butIandthon, *« # * 
Could it be 20 now /” 
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Again, when the pathos of life comes strongest and love is seen 
betrayed and -youth traduced ; when the “golden rain of some 
rich soiled hair” is found, where Rossetti painted it, at the 
wayside, thrust out from the lap of luxury, into the night of 
want, desolate, houseless, wet and matted after a pelting and 
pitiless storm, then read “ Jenny.” 


‘* Jenny, you know the city now, 
A child can tell the tale there, how 
Some things which are not yet enroll’d 


In market lists are bought and sold. 
* . 6 Een" ~@ 


Our learned London children know, 


Poor Jenny, all your pride and woe; 
. . . . © . 


Heve seen your coach-wheels splash rebuke 

On virtue; and have learned your look 

When, wealth and health slipped past, you stare 

Along the streets alone, and there, 

Round the long park, across the bridge, 

The cold lamps at the pavements edge 

Wind on together and apart, 

A fiery serpent for your heart,” 
When the tragic hold of honour is strongest, and when baffled 
love sees first the poor bauble to which its soul’s soul has been 
consecrate—and sees “the pity of it”—then read “The Last 
Confession,” and mark the pulsation of severe emotion and 
torrent of mighty wrath, by: whose’ impulse the exiled patriot 
slays the child he has nurtured, the woman he has loved, after 
the unpitiful light of the harlot’s glance flashes from her eyes 
and the harlot’s coarse, unlovely laugh rings from her lips : —~ 


“ Father, you heard my speech and not her laugh ;” 
But God heard that, Will God remember all ? 


Finally, when the mysteries of faith sound deepest, when 
destiny of race seems blindest, turn thoughtfully the pages of 
“The Burden of Nineveh,” and follow the Bull-god from its 
first unearthing in Nineveh to where— 
“Some tribe of the Australian plough 
Bear him afar,—a relic now 
Of London, not of Nineveh.” | 
I repeat, there is but one way in which to read truly the poems 
of Dante Rossétti, and that is to read them as they were written. 
They were not the outcome of a single inspiration. They are the 
garnered fruits of many a harvest. They came from the many 
moods of their author’s second self, which, though possibly 
of higher aptitudes, was long hidden behind the energetic person 
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Lay dead bat I and thou, 
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rich soiled hair” is found, where Rossetti painted it, at the 
wayside, thrust out from the lap of luxury, into the night of 
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* fe e * o * 
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garnered fruits of many a harvest. They came from the many 
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of its successful painter-brother. They are, as Professor Dowden 
has said in another connection, the work of the e/der brother who 
with high traditions of soul is living upon his little patrimony, 
secluded, meditative, thinking his own thought, dreaming his 
own dream and letting the world go by. They are the labour of 
love and more than twenty vears. “Jenny” was begun in 1840, 
when Mr. Rossetti was twenty-two years old, and finished in 1861. 
The intervening period saw the creation of a picture of kindred 
theme, and the poem caught something from the picture, and 
the picture took something from the poem. Throughout ten 
years, when the mood was strong upon him, this great work was 
touched by the light hand of the master. “ Last Confession” 
occupied 1853, and {Sister Helen” 1858. The love-sonnets 
covered almost the twenty years between 1850 and the date of 
the volume. Truly, these poems are the outcome of long and 
loving labour, and in order to be valued to the full measure of 
their worth should be read as long and lovingly. They should, 
too, be read, as far as may be, by the light of the sustained ardour 
that produced them. Only so may their native flowerage be seen. 
But where the even current of men’s lives knows nothing of the 
fluctuation of their subtle emotion, the charm of their art and 
magic will not fail. After the high pressure of serious labour 
they bring clearness and brightness and glow, and their pure 
beauty haunts again the heavier hours with the radiance of its 
presence. 

And now I wish to traverse hastily a few general considerations 
on two aspects of Mr. Rossetti’s genius. First, a few thoughts on 
Mr. Rossetti as an artist. The volume of his poems contains songs, 
narrative pieces, ballads and sonnets. We will glance at each 
of these in what I conceive to be the rightful order in which I 
have written them. Every poet should be first a singer; sung 
should be the basis of his art. It is idle to urge that some 
poets who have attained excellence in sustained and elaborate 
forms of verse, have been deficient in purely lyrical quality. 
Actors have succeeded in Hamlet who would not have been 
tolerated in Horatio, and the result has been due to a flood of 
auxiliaries not their own. None the less is it an actor's business 
to learn to sustain the weight of subsidiary characterisation, or 
the poet's art to bear the burden of sweet music. Song writing 
requires, first, that its words should live in the air (which is 
properly its heritage) and make the music of sound, not of sight ; 
next, that its affluent speech should be wedded to its golden 
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thought ; and, last, that variety of cadence should run through 
it and sustain it. There are eleven songs in Rossetti, and judged 
by the standards I have indicated they rise in aérial sweetness, 
richness, variety and truth to the level of the songs in Shaks- 
pere. Listen to the sad swell of “ A Little While,” the murmur 
and sinking sadness of whose third and last lines fall on the ear 
like the roll of a receding tide under the grey light of a low 


November moon :— 
“ A little while a little love 
The scattering Autumn hoards for us 
Whose bower is not yet ruinous 
Nor quite unleaved our songless grove. 
Only across the shaken boughs 
We hear the flood-tides seek the sea, 
And deep in both our hearts they rouse 
One wail for thee and me.” 


“The Song of the Bower” is, amongst Mr. Rossetti’s songs, all 
sensuously exquisite, the most peerless piece of perfection. It is 
a creature of the air, an unbodied joy. The first four lines have 
wandered somehow out of the Tempest, where they hold their 
heart’s heart’s kindred. 
* Say, is it day, is it dusk in thy bower, 
Thou whom I long for, who longest for me? 
Oh | be it light, be it night, 'tis Love's hour, 

Love’s that is fettered as Love’s that is free,” 
Mark the change of tone to the slow, solemn note of the second 
stanza, and wave change to the full flood and fervid outburst 


of 
e What were my prize, could I enter thy bower, 


This day, to-morrow, at eve or at morn? 

Large lovely arms and a neck like a tower, 
Bosom then heaving that now lies forlorn. 

Kindled with love-breath, (the sun's kiss is colder !) 
Thy sweetness all near me, so distant to.day ; 

My hand round thy neck and thy hand on my shoulder, 
My month to thy mouth as the world melts away.” 


But no methods of science I can apply can analyse the ultimate 
elements of Mr. Rossetti’s great gift of song. The pungency of 
sudden phrase, the trick of rhyme, the flashing mastery of hand 
belong to that realm of the undefinable in art of which criticism 
can give only a feeble and lifeless suggestion. 

Narrative poetry requires lyric finish, ie toa rhage 
incident that has neither break nor pause. ust give 
place to imagination, and sweetness to force. hae whee is the 
sweep of story stronger, music richer, or aging 
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piercing than in “The Last Confession,” and “ Dante at Verona ?”’ 
The prurient “Giaour” has nothing to match the power and 
Othello-like passion of the first of these poems, and in vigour 
of handling the second stands side by side with the “ Revolt 
of Islam.” 

A song should catch the note of some single and simple 
emotion : it cannot attempt to follow the growth of any complex 
feeling. It may represent the double facet of a thought and echo, 
the undulating swell of a sensation, but its scope and scheme, its 
meaning and purpose are bounded by these limitations. <A 
narrative poem, on the other hand, may not only follow the 
progress of incident, but indicate the origin of emotion, observe 
its rise and trace its development. In this sense “Jenny” is 
essentially a narrative poem. It tracks the growth of a feeling 
more real than fact. The movement of incidant«cannot anywhere 
be more eager, sustained and absorbing than the change of emo- 
tion from the warm picture of the sweet child, radiant with joy, 
leaping with the love of life, lying in the meadows,-looking far 
through the blown grass and wondering where the city is of 
which they tell her for a tale, to the cold, dark study of the 
weak, erring girl who knows the city now, its pride and woe, yet 
while “nothing tells of winter” steels her heart against its 
sorrow and shuts her eyes to its shame. But Mr. Rossetti’s highest 
mastery of the narrative form of composition is seen in “ The Last 
Confession.” Scott and Byron knew well how to sustain the flood 
of story, but Scott’s great gift of reality inclined him merely to 
reproduce the material furnished by his eye and memory, without 
regard for its ethical significance ; and Byron’s pruriency of in- 
stinct forbade his vivid perception to sound the depths of passion. 
The grandeur of moral impulse which runs through Mr. Rossetti’s 
story is such as never entered into the mind of either to conceive. 
The incidents are simple ones. A banished young patriot in 
Italy’s days of trouble finds a child whom famine has caused to 
be deserted by her parents ; he brings her up as his own, and in 
the progress of years is startled to discover that his affection for 
the child develops into love for the woman ; finally he slays 
his beautiful ward to save her from dishonour. The passion of 
the poem grows out of the exile’s suspicion of the base unworthi- 
ness of his dear idol. The slight and secret artifices by which 
this feeling steals into his soul, the imperceptible advantages 
which it gains there, the means by which it renders all other feel- 
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similar connection) it becomes sole tyrant of his desires— 
all this is most powerfully displayed. It is indeed an Othello- 
like passion Mr. Rossetti has depicted, and has no touch of 
jealousy. 

Ballad poetry requires lyric finish, narrative power and 
dramatic insight. The dialogue and burden should be fluent 
and fervent. “ Eden Bower” is strong, serious and perfect, but 
“Sister Helen” is the one great ballad of the century. Its 
imperial theme cut out of some shapeless chronicle into modern, 
not medieval form, is the old, old sad story of beauty and love, 
betrayal and sorrow, revenge and death. Its weird sorcery 
makes the blood run cold. Its blacker shades resemble the 
bolder lines in the “ Ancient Mariner,” but the human passion 
in it is stronger. Its marvellous characterisation is beyond 
admiration. The dying suppliant, his white-hgired father, the 
innocent child made the tongue of relentless revenge, and finally 
the betrayed sorceress, unforgiving and unforgiven. 

“ A soul that's lost as mine is lost, 
Little brother |” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Lost, lost, all lost, between Hell and Heaven!) 

It is worthy of mention that while the burden in “ Troy Town” 
and in “ Eden Bower ” is sometimes heavy and lacking in variety. 
of application, the burden in “ Sister Helen” is throughout 
sustained with matchless point and power. Even the trying 
ordeal of oral reading will never be found to render it irksome or 
deficient in significance. The ballad, like.the song, should catch 
the note of some simple emotion, and like the narrative poem it 
should at once carry with it the flood of incident and trace the 
growth and development of feeling. Unlike either, however, the 
ballad is not limited to single characterisation. It has dramatic 
breadth. “ Sister Helen” has a simple theme. A lady deserted 
by her lover revenges herself by aid of sorcery : she burns his 
waxen effigy three days over a fire, during which he dies in 
torment. Around this simple scheme the poet has gathered un- 
equalled lyric, narrative and dramatic excellencies. Every 
thought is clothed in imperishable speech. The passion 
of the ballad is mot complex but simple, as the passion of a 
ballad should be, ‘and sad. Like great slow waves rolling id a 
wintry sea, its billows of feeling rise and fall. The picture is 
perfect in silver and red and black. The child plays in the 
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that shall yet be heard ; forecasts the short, sweet hour that will 
soon be passed. Through the eyes of others we can see her, and 
in our vision of her she is beautiful. But it is the beauty of fair 
cheeks from which the canker frets the soft tenderness of colour ; 
the loveliness of golden hair that has lost its radiance ; the 
sweetness of eyes once dripping with the dew of the spirit, now 
dry, and cold, and lustreless. In her face we may see the mark 
of a great wrong, and, as visible, the relentless vengeance that 
pursues the faithless. That vengeance shall know no ending 
until the time doth come when the naked soul shall flee from 
hence more fast than the waxen knave she burns ; and when the 
Judge of all things shall do right. Fire, then, shall forgive him 
as she forgives, whose heart for his pleasure fared the same. 
Her love has turned to hate ; no more; but few gan know the love 
she bore him, and fewer feel the hate it turned to. How much 
she loved we cannot know, or know only in the sad picture of her 
hate ; and to be wroth with one she loved doth work like mad- 
ness in the brain. But her's is the hate that is born of love, 
and though it follows its victim to the last and the bitterest, yet 
is it one with love: the same and indivisible. 


“ But he and J are sadder still 
Little Brother.” 


The sonnet requires perhaps the highest art outside dramatic 
poetry. It asks a stronger grasp of theme, a completer moulding of 
material. Imagination in the sonnet should rise higher than the 
fixities and realities of memory, and yet keep ideal probability 
always in sight—be true, namely, to the possibilities of nature if 
false to its facts. The sonnet should be intense ; its passion 
focused not diffused. The sonnet that needs to be propped up or 
explained by what goes before it or comes after is a poem of pre- 
scribed dimensions, not asonnet. The art of Mr. Rossetti’s sonnets 
has perhaps never been surpassed in English literature outside 
Shakspere, and a page or two of Wordsworth. Even the heat of 
spiritual life, and the magie in Shakspere’s sonnets, do not over- 
match the warm purple passion of “ Supreme Surrender” and 
the fiery perception of some parts of “ Lost Days.” 

Of all forms of composition the sonnet seems to me the most 
appropriate for the expression of what is called pre-Raphaelite 
feeling in poetry. There are two essential principles which 
govern this fitness. First, the sonnet should ask the utmost 
finish of execution—a finish involving patient and honest work. 
Here it is a jealous mistress, and yields its best charms to those 
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only who follow it with ardour and constancy. Poets, it is true, 
who have attained excellence in epic and lyric forms of verse, 
and who have found short and rare solace, merely, in this order 
and composition, have nevertheless sometimes written sonnets of 
the highest excellence. Milton wrote eighteen only, many of them 
defective in artistic finish, and wanting in earnestness of theme, 
but one of them is the rich sonnet on the slaughtered saints. 
Keats wrote scarcely more than twenty sonnets, but that thing of 
pure beauty, beginning “The poetry of earth is never dead,” is 
of the number. The sonnet never moulded itself freely to the hands 
of the elder Coleridge, but from that magician in lyric art came the 
grandly-conceived sonnet to the “Autumnal Moon.” Shakspere 
and Wordsworth wielded a great mastery in this domain of art 
because they pursued it with moreardour; but Mr. Rossetti seems 
to me often to surpass both in unity of design, symmetry of out- 
line, pungency of appropriate phrase, and chiefly in that rare 
gift,—variety of construction. Finish of execution is everywhere 
characteristic of the art of the pre-Raphaelites, and Mr. Rossetti 
has put more than half his dexterity of hand into his sonnets. 

Again, the sonnet should be solid, not spectral, concrete, not 
ideal in theme. A poem marred by slovenly manipulation and 
built upon some vaguely spectral subject, should take any form 
but that of the sonnet, to which such dishonouring and false 
treatment is peculiarly hurtful. The noblest English and 
Italian sonnets are essentially concrete ; witness Wordsworth’s 
“Earth has not anything to show more fair,’ and Michael- 
angelo’s “If Christ was only six hours cruvified.” Solidity of 
theme distinguishes pre-Raphaclitism, the chief of whose gifts 
is a gift of reality, and the foremost of whose virtues is a dis- 
position for looking sternly the sober facts of the world in the 
face. Mr. Rossetti’s sonnets are solid rather than spectral, but of a 
solidity nearer akin to that of Michaelangelo than to that of 
Wordsworth. His is the reality of vision, not the solidity of 
fact. His sonnets embody at once the spirit of the sensuous 
and the sensuousness of spirit. 

I have now only a few pages to add to my selidieneneaiieall 
and it is on the second of the two aspects of Mr. Rossetti’s mind 
I spoke of. Setting him up against all other art in order to 
get some idea of his final place amongst artists—what is the 
school of his genius? Perhaps his genius is too individual to 
be classed or placed anywhere ; perhaps it is the characteristic 
of genius that it refuses to be disposed of by classification. 
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- Well then, be it so: it is too individual. But the classification 
has been done already, and I think wrongly. The. “ ssthetic 
poets” have claimed Mr. Rossetti for their own ; but is there not a 
deeper thing in him than the love of beauty for the sheer passion 
of pursuit? Lovers of “art for art” may claim kindred with 
Browning's “ Caliban,” who worked “ for work’s sole sake ;” but 
surely a strong sense of conduct is the underlying thing in Mr. 
Rossetti. True, there is in him an utter Greek love of beauty 
and passion for art, but has the Italian element in him been duly 
considered? Is there not something Dantesque about him? 
What is it calls out his love for Dante at Verona ?—Dante’s love 
of Beatrice? No, but his conduct. There is an Italian element 
in Mr. Rossetti, and it is Italian before the Renaissance, that is, 
Jewish in essence. The ultimate thing ‘in him is Hebrew. 
As in Mr. Ruskin, so in Mr. Rossetti, the topmost thing is 
love of beauty ; the deepest thing is love of stern, uncomely 
right. The fusion of these softens the poet’s old mytho- 
logical Italian Catholicism and ironises his sensuous passion. 
Can anyone question this who has read and remembered his 
“Last Confession,” “Sister Helen,” “Jenny,” and chiefly his 
“ Dante at Verona?” 

It would be wrong to say that Mr. Rossetti has part or lot with 
those false artists, or no artists, who assert without fear or shame 
that the manner of doing a thing should be abrogated or super- 
seded by the moral purpose of its being done. Through and in 
his poetry, as in his painting, we may see that to him, as an 
artist, the first thing is to do-his work supremely well for its own 
sake, while the accident is the ethical result which follows. 
Mr. Rossetti makes no conscious compromise with the puritan 
principle of doing good, and to demand first of his poetry the 
lesson or message it has for us, would be wilfully to miss of 
pleasure while we vainly strove for profit. He is too true an 
artist to follow art into its byeways of moral significance, and 
thereby cripple its broader aims. But at the same time all this 
absorption of the artist in his art lives and works together with 
the personal instincts of the man. It is everywhere mixed with 
it and coloured by it, and to do good on other grounds is in 
Mr. Rossetti’s art involved and included in being good on its own. 

And those who assert that the manner of doing a work is the 
essence of the work done, may claim to be the perfect artists by 
right of their passion of pursuit. They are assuredly imperfect 
men. Their work may be of supreme value to certain byeways 
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of art, but their narrowed aims make as feeble an effort as 
puritanism ever advanced to cover the whole domain of art. 
The colour of the picture and the music of the poem belong to 
the manner of the artist, and appeal first to our affections, but 
the pleasure, or even exaltation of soul, we derive from them is 
due not to any virtue in themselves so much as to their own 
spiritual significance and suggestiveness. 

But the manner of doing a thing can never be more than a part 
of the work done, and art has never been followed for its own 
sake without involving other meanings, purposes and_ results. 
Look broadly at the mediswval ages for evidence of this enforced 
marriage of manner and meaning ; or look specially, if you will, 
at the age of the Renaissance. The artist has never at any time 
divorced his moral nature from his artistic instinct, and cannot. 
The ethical significance may have been always the accident of his 
work, but it has been always the essence of his nature; and those 
artists who, to-day, claim the supreme place for the manner of 
their work are struggling either to cheapen the gifts they have 
not got in abundance, or more probably, to conceal the quality of 
the meaning in their work of which they have no moral cause to 
be proud. 

You may know a tree by its fruit, but the fruits are not the 
essence of the tree, and even as an artist’s moral instincts are 
so will his art be. His art cannot escape the colouring it gets 
from the human side of his nature, because it is in the essence of 
art that it appeals to its own highest faculties largely through 
the channel of moral instincts: that music is exquisite and colour 
splendid, first because both have spiritual significance, and next 
because they respond to sensuous passion. But it is one thing 
to pursue art for its own sake with an over-ruling moral instinct 
that gravitates towards conduct, and quite another thing 
deliberatively to absorb art in moral purposes. Cowper and 
Klopstock furnish well-worn examples of the trespass of unlovely 
morality upon the truth and beauty of art ; and Edgar Allan Poe 
and Charles Beaudelaire of the violent abrogation of puritanism 
in the pursuit of manner. But the poetry of Mr. Rossetti shews 
how possible it is, without making conscious compromise with the 
puritan principle of doing good, to be unconsciously making for 
moral ends. This is because the basis of the poet’s nature is a 
Hebraic craving for the correct, and as the tree is so have the 
fruits been. There is a passive puritanism in “Jenny” which 
lives and works together with the artist’s purely artistic passion 
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for doing his work supremely well. Every thought in “ Dante 
Verona ” and “The Last Confession” is mixed with and coloured 
by a personal moral instinct that is safe and right. And now, 
looking at the relation of art and morality as seen in the light of 
Mr. Rossetti’s poetry, there will be no need for “the poor fine arts 
to take themselves away” from before the face of aggressive 
puritanism, if artists will look closely to it that the personal 
nature which, without purpose of their own, permeates their 
work is such as will bear fruits of good meaning. After that, 
art for art, by all means, both first and last, and art will 
assuredly be good on other grounds as well as gogd,on her own. 
We cannot easily bring ourselves to believe that either moral 
or artistic self-consciousness can inspire true art-work, or even so 
much as nestle at the root of it. We know that men have 
consciously wrought great work for the praise and achievement, 
and for the expression of religious feeling ; but we cling to the 
belief that the noblest and best has been done when the artist 
has forgotten his purpose and yielded himself up with abandon to 
his mood. The sonnets of Mr. Rossetti’s “ House of Life’ seem 
to our enchanted sense to have grown up out of sheer joy of 
their own loveliness. Nevertheless, all art is essentially self- 
conscious, and between two such opposite aims and forces as 
operate in the art of Cowper, and in the art of Rossetti we see 
only certain differences of kind and measure of self-consciousness. 
The inspiration is dead when the picture is painted and the poem 
written. It is the key of poet’s art to prolong the inspiration or 
reproduce it by memory. The “mute inglorious Milton,” and the 
Milton of imperishable speech differ only in this : To the one the 
angel, whose visitations both enjoy, comes like soft music 
heard in sleep and leaves after it an unsatisfied yearning and 
sweet sadness ; to the other it is an angel to be wrestled with 
the whole night long, if perchance with the dawn it leave its 
name and blessing behind it. And the most peerless thing of 
beauty in Mr. Rossetti’s volume is to the inspiration which 
induced it like his “ Portrait” to the lady it represented— 


* Lees than her shadow on the grass 
Or than her image in the stream,” 
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A NOVEL, 
BY MATTHEW SETON. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE MEN ABOUT TOWN AMUSE THEMSELVES. 


‘* But pleasures are like poppies sp **Oh! thon invisible of wine, 
You match the flower, the bloom is shed.” if there be no other name by | to call thee, 
Burne, Let us call thee—devil.” 


As our three votaries of pleasure entered the Music Hall the 
performances were just commencing. They placed them- 
selves at a little table, as near the stage as possible. 
Grantley at once called for three pints of “Bass.” Chiffin, 
leaning on the arm of his friend Grossmith, gazed smilingly 
round on the audience as if he were going to make a 
speech, and then kissed his,hand to the fair creature who 
had presented herself on the stage, costumed as a young 
gentleman of the period to sing a song in. eharaeter. “Steady, 
old fellow,” said Fred, as he plumped Mr. Chiffin into a 
chair. “You're not in the cast; the audience neither un- 
derstand nor appreciate your bowing and scraping. You have 
been to this kind of thing before, I suppose?” 

“Never in my life,” said Ohiffin, blowing a fresh kiss to 
the lady on the stage, who in return eyed him with a bewitching 
amiability. 


evening,” whispered Fred to him, “It’s too early to begin 
this sort of thing. Will be made conspicuous by pals 
sence if a peeler happens to come round.” 

“Shut up Chiffin, you fool,” cried Grantley, whose Been 
was still smarting from the rebuffs of Miss Rogers.” Chiffin 
gazed vacantly at Grantley, nodded his head twice, and 
plunging his mouth into the foam on the top his 
tumbler became quiet fur some time. The lady « 
stage sang three songs in three different male characters, 
in a way that drew forth huge applause from 
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and Mr. Grossmith. When she appeared, dressed as a 
drummer-boy, and marched and counter-marched, and beat 
rattat on her drum, they thumped with their canes on the 
ground-floor and told each other it wasn't so bad. This 
lady retired, after executing a horn-pipe as a British tar, 
amid tumultuous applause, and was succeeded by “ The 
Bounding Leopards,” a troupe of gymnasts, who bounded 
all over the stage and over each others backs, and up to 
the top of the stage and down again, and over dozens of 
poles and through scores of rings, until there was no- 
where to bound to, unless they bounded over the heads of 
the audience; which no doubt they would’ Have done if it 
had been part of the programme. Then they made won- 
derful pyramids, the biggest of the troupe standing like a 
statue of Hercules, with his legs wide apart, and supporting 
the next biggest on his shoulders; he, in his turn, sup- 
porting the next biggest in the same way; and so on, till 
the edifice growing “fine by degrees and beautifully less,” 
was, finally crowned by an infant athlete, who looked 
scarcely four years old. For a moment the human structure 
stood as sturdy as a rock, then it shivered, then it toppled 
right down, the various pieces tumbling into each other’s 
arms; but all, up to the infant, reaching terra firma in 
perfect safety. Mr. Winn and Mr. Grossmith voted the 
exhibition slow ; and the former, becoming at the moment 
aware of the arrival of two ladies in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood, he transferred his attention from the stage to 
them. The ladies in question were brilliantly “made up,” 
as it is called; that is to say, their cheeks glowed with a 
brighter hue than “nature’s own sweet and cunning hand” 
is wont to lay on, and the rest of their faces were of that 
peculiar whiteness which is usually attributed to violet 
powder. They were not in the least embarrassed by con- 
ventional reserve, for when Mr. Winn addressed them they 
answered gaily and even affectionately, and asked him “what 
he was going to stand?” Grantley leaving . choice of 
beverages entirely to themselves they ordered a waiter to 
bring them a couple of glasses of rum hot, which they 
sipped with evident gusto. 

Then followed a brisk fire of. chaff between them and 
the two ladies, varied by running comments of a crificfl * 
and witty character on the performers and _ performances 
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of one evening as these presented themselves; in thie 
midst of which a man appeared on the stage, followed by a 
couple of dozen dogs-which advanced four-a-breast and with 
regular military precision, one of them carrying in his 
mouth a large flag. This fine poodle, with a magnificent heavy 
moustache and splendid imperial, was plainly the standard- 
bearer of the Regiment. 

A curtain, raised at the back of the stage, disclosed a miniature 
city defended by walls and ramparts, with loop-holes through 
which muskets might be aimed. At a signal from their master 
the dogs, many of which were armed with toy swords and 
muskets, and\ led by the standard-bearer, advanced in close 
order to the walls of the city, which they proceeded to seale 
with fearful barks and yells, and with quite a martial enthusiasm. 
Some of them, exquisitely educated for the part, fell dead upon 
the ramparts, while others stumbled into the ditch below, and 
simulated to perfection the grim repose of death, Among 
these the standard-bearer fell prone, but at once a triumph- 
ant poodle seized the colours from his icy grasp and led his 
comrades to victory and the citadel of the town, Presently 
the whole city was fired and the canine excitement rose to a 
greater pitch than ever. Those dogs who had not fallen in the 
fray rushed hither and thither, leaping on the parapets, peeping 
through loop-holes, narrowly examining dark crevices and 
attempting to climb impossible walla, till at length, in a 
momentary forgetfulness of strict discipline, two of the most 
distinguished looking quarrelled over the flag and ended by 
tearing it to pieces, The display finished by citadel, ramparts, 
and everything else all tumbling into each other, and, the dead 
dogs having suddenly sprung to life, the original army marched 
triumphantly off the stage, and carrying ,as a trophy the 
walking-stick to which the torn colours had been tied. 

“I’m devilish. glad that piece of foolery’s over,”, murmured 
Grantley, drowsily.” Do they kill fresh dogs every night, I 
wonder. What a devil of a pack they must keep; there were 
fifty to-night if there was one.” 

“ Mistake, old fellow,” growled Fred, “’Xactly two hundred. 
Counted ’em myself.” 

“Now then, old fellow, just you summon somebody worth 
looking at,” cried Grantley, as the Chairman knocked with 
his hammer to announce a new phase of the 
“No more of your fighting curs you know,” “They'll put you 
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out, sir, if you come any of these games,” laughed the waiter who 
had served them, as he passed. Mr. Winn took the hint, 
and after relieving himself by a little expressive language 
put his head down on the table before him, and gazed 
sullenly at the stage. As the Chairman sat down, after 
announcing the advent of the celebrated “Topical Singer,” 
“The Great Squibbs,” that gentleman presented himself 
and launched into a series of songs on the most sensa- 
tional topics of the day. But his great achievement was 
his finale. This consisted in inviting a word from the 
audience, upon which he immediately made some impromptu 
rhymes. The metres of this gentleman were occasionally a 
little irregular, but he evidently acted on the sensible prin- 
ciple of the poetical Irishman who, in reply to a complaint 
of the number of feet in one of his lines said, “ Shure the 
more feet it has the better it will go.” Occasionally he 
varied his performance by playful allusions to those of 
the audience whom he deemed fitting butts for his comic 
faculty. One of these selections happened to be Chiffin, 
whose eyes were now open and gazing at what was going on in 
a kind of fuddled enthusiasm. 

This diversion, of course, drew all eyes to the group in the 
corner, and “ The Great Squibbs’s” pleasantries excited roars of 
laughter. Chiffin for his part grinned back at Squibbs and 
made some astonishing faces at him, but Mr. Winn and Mr. 
Grossmith, whose vanity was dreadfully affronted, muttered 
something about the great man’s “damned insolence,” and 
shook their fists at him ; whereat “The Great Squibbs” at once 
struck a pugilistic attitude, turned up his coat-sleeves, and 
shouted, “Come on my young bantams! I'll take you both 
with one hand and blindfolded for a fiver.” WOseA3 

They steered their way with uncertain steps from the 
Hall, amid parting witticisms from “The Great Squibbs,” 
and the responsive jeers and chaff of the delighted andi- 
ence; Mr. Grossmith lugging Chiffin along by his coat 
collar as if he were a policeman with a prisoner in 
charge. On emerging in the open air a cloud seemed sud- 
denly to overshadow the faculties of the three gentlemen ; 
for Chiffin, hugging a lamp-post and smiling at the moon, 
defied all efforts to drag him from the embrace; and as for 
Messrs. Winn and Grossmith they ultimately found themselves 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Chelsea. Sadder, no doubt, 
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though it is to be feared, not wiser men, “ they rose the. morrow 
morn.” Mr. Grantley at any rate found that there was not a 
farthing left in his purse. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


MR. GRANTLEY WINN’S PURSE BEING REPLENISHED HE REPAIRS 
TO HARROGATE. 


‘* Mor,—Let’s see once more this saying grav'd in gold ; 
Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire ; 
Why that’s the lady.” 
Merchant of Venice. 


DuriNG the autumn which followed the birth of Master Horace 
Winn, his cousin, Mr. Grantley Winn, had gone to Harrogate 
and Miss Moorhouse had not gone to Rome. The heiress, ’tis 
true, had longed to accompany Lord and Lady Rumford to the 
eternal city; and many a time during that first London season 
of hers had her young imagination painted, the prospect of 
pouring upon the grief-stricken but ever-interesting lineaments 
of the “lone method of dead empires.” But at the last 
moment Lord Banks had laid his veto upon the journey, His 
duties, he said, prevented him from being of the party, and he 
could not bring himself to pass the autumn and the winter, 
deprived of the companionship of his only child. Nevertheless, 
as compensation for the present disappointment, his lordship had 
voluntarily promised that should Lord and Lady Rumford con- 
template the same residence in the following autumn, Mildre 
should certainly accompany them. Miss Moorhouse, therefore, 
in place of gazing upon the colosseum by moonlight, had once 
more found, herself sharing Miss Stork’s course of sea-bathing 
at Harrogate, and accompanying her father in, his rides in the 
neighbourhood. There, naturally, she had encountered Grantley 
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Winn, who, being aware, to his great content, of the change of 
plan with regard to Rome, had purposely thrown himself in her 
way. Miss Moorhouse had seen a good deal of the heiress- 
hunter since the five o’clock tea at Lady Rumford’s, and more 
than ever had she been diverted by his persistent attention, 
which so clearly indicated a deliberate desire to gain possession 
of her hand—or her purse. She had never actually discouraged 
these attentions, though by the exercise of a little ingenuity 
she had hitherto contrived to prevent Mr. Winn from coming 
to a downright avowal of his love. When his language began 
to grow very warm and significant, she assumed a charming 
ignorance and innocence which could not be brought to see 
the point of his insinuations. Let no one, on this account, 
deem the heiress a trifling and heartless coquette. So genuinely 
tender were her feelings, and so purely womanly was her mind, 
that had Grantley been the silliest of love-stricken youths 
pouring his hopeless passion into her ears, she would have com- 
passionated him from the first and have hinted to him in the 
gentlest manner that he should desist from a pursuit where 
success was impossible. But the case was quite different. She 
had penetration enough to perceive that her admirer cared no 
more for her, for her own sake, than he did for Miss Darby or 
Miss Warboys, whose gay fooling with him at odd moments, 
flattered his vanity. It was a young rove and spendthrift 
setting himself to win the dowry of a warm-hearted maiden in 
as cold-blooded a manner as he would have tried to win a big 
bet upon a likely racehorse. She had only to think how it 
would have been had she been simple Mildred Moorhouse with 
inadequate pin-money and no expectations. What then should 
prevent her extracting a little amusement out of so contemptible 
a being? In the name of all that is becoming in woman- 
hood and righteous in human dealing, emphatically nothing. 
Accordingly, when she and Miss Storks encountered Mr. Winn 
on the staircase of the same hotel she gave him a cordial wel- 
come and almost wickedly hinted that perhaps after all she 
could not regret ,the collision. Miss Storks herself was 
scarcely less hearty, for Miss Storks had had many a chat with 
Wilfred about her admirer, and was now quite convinced that 
though there was to be some fun there was no danger. 

“You are fully certain, my love, that there is not the 
remotest risk of this young Mr. Winn ever seriously engaging 
your affections?” that excellent spinster had anxiously ob- 
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served when her niece had told her it was likely the young 
gentleman would soon appear in Harrogate. 

“ As much risk, Auntie, as there is of my falling in love with 
the bathing machine man,” answered Mildred, laughing brightly, 
“ Didn’t I tell you over and over again in my letters what kind 
of a man he is? Qh, no; it is not a man like Aim who will 
ever engage my affections;” added the heiress with a little sigh 
which was rather curious from a maiden who was, of course, 
supposed to be “fancy free.” “I haven't even any regard for 
Mr. Winn, auntie, but I can’t resist amusing nmryself with him 
sometimes.” 

“T really can scarcely blame you, my dear,” said Miss Storks, 
“for of all characters I think I detest the systematic fortune 
hunter’s the most. I feel no pity for such persons when they 
happen to get caught in their own meshes.” 

So Grantley was invited by the two ladies into their sitting- 
room, where Lord Banks looking up from his newspaper, seemed 
hardly agreeably surprised at the apparition of Mr, Winn to 
whom he had long ago been introduced and of whom he had 
not formed the most flattering opinion. With her father, how- 
ever, Mildred could do pretty much as she liked, and therefore, 
during the remainder of his stay at Harrogate, Mr. Winn was 
permitted to be almost entirely domesticated with them. 

“That young Winn seems to stick to you like a leech, Milly,” 
Lord Banks had remarked. “What on earth made him follow 
us to Harrogate ?” 

“The law of attraction, Papa,” said Milly, laughing. “ And 
I have a strong conviction that the magnet which draws him is 
a golden one.” 

“You don’t mean to say he entertains any serious idea of 
pretending to your hand,” cried his lordship. 

“T have my suspicion, papa,” said Milly with a smile. 

“Then I beg Milly, that you will not give him the slightest 
encouragement. Puppy! That empty fribble, that idle coxcomb 
to dream of marrying you! A very nice future he has carved 
out for himself, no doubt: to sit down at his ease and fritter 
away your fortune on his childish pleasures. If that is what he 
is after I think I must give him a hint that we don’t want #0 
much of his company.” 

“No, no no, pppa, you needn’t do that,” said Milly, leaning over 
his chair kissing him on the forehead. a ie oe od 
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auntie if he likes, and trust me to manage him. You may 
depend on my discretion, papa.” 

“ I suppose I must, my dear,” said his lordship.” Only what- 
ever you do keep the fellow at arm’s length.” 

After six weeks of Harrogate they had moved to Russleby, 
and Miss Moorhouse had duly fulfilled her promise of inviting . 
Mr. Winn to accompany them. Grantley needed no pressing 
to accept the invitation, and was now, to all appearance, a 
permanent fixture at Lord Bank’s country seat, where he helped 
to shoot the pheasants when he was not engaged in the more 
conjugal pursuit of philandering after his heiress. Since the 
morning when he woke up to find his exchequer perfectly 
empty, and more than a week to go before his quarter's 
allowance could become due. Mrs. Winn had been in 
Grantley’s confidence with respect to the name of the 
heiress, whom* ht intended to make his own. This was a 
piece of policy on the part of the fortune-hunter; for he 
reflected that if his mother were once assured of the actual 
identity and worth of the prize to be captured she would 
the more readily ministered to those pecuniary necessities of his, 
which were so urgent. He reasoned correctly. Mrs. Winn, the 
moment she heard the name of Miss Moorhouse, expressed her 
high approval of her son’s discrimination and prudence ; and on 
learning the pressing nature of his wants immediately relieved 
them by drawing a cheque for £30. Mrs. Winn had already 
herself made acquaintance with Miss Moorhouse, having met her 
at a dinner-party at the mansion in Berkeley Square. Though, 
of course, with a strictly evangelical and unworldly woman, 
the fact that Miss Moorhouse was a great heiress could have no 
weight. Mrs. Winn, nevertheless, had happened to have a good 
deal of confidential talk with Milly during the evening, and 
amongst other things she had urged her to accompany her some 
Sunday to the church of her dear and good friend Mr. Hockstock. 
The proposal reminded Milly of Lady Rumford’s warning, and she 
had gaily excused herself by saying that though perhaps her reli- 
gious principles were hardly quite defined she believed herself to 
be, on the whole, a moderate High Churchwoman, and did not 
fancy listening to Low Church preachers, whose sermons she had 
always thought were very heavy and much too long. “I don’t 
think, Miss Moorhouse, you would have to make that complaint 
of my dear friend Mr. Hockstock,” Mrs. Winn had rejoined 
with earnest sweetness. “ His sermons, I must say are usually 
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most interesting, and I am sure, have often been of the greatest 
comfort and assistance ‘to myself, besides having, 'I canhot but 
believe, brought home in a very clever and evangelical manner 
the precious truths of the-gespel to many thirsting souls.” 
Milly had replied ‘to this by saying she understood that at Mr. 
Hockstock’s ‘church they did not chant. the psalms, and on 
Mrs. Winn answering in the affirmative she had added, laughingly, 
that that circumstance at once determined her, for that she really 
did not think she could sit through a service which involved 
so little music. In spite of this ungracious conduct on the’ part 
of Miss Moorhouse, Mrs. Winn, the moment she heard that the 
heiress was the elect of her son’s heart, became pressing’ in her 
invitations to luncheons and dinner-parties at 39, Dover Street. 
Some of these Milly had accepted, and had thereby come'to make 
the acquaintance of the four Winn girls—Maria, Harriet, Jenny, 
and Dolly, who took to hugging her and hanging about her 
waist in quite a sisterly fashion. In speaking to Grantley about 
the heiress, Mrs. Winn had remarked that she was truly 
thankful he had found an object on which to concentrate his 
affections, and that she trusted, and indeed, fully believed, that 
a settled married life would not only prove a lasting happiness to 
him but would likewise be of the greatest advantage and benefit 
to him, physically, morally, and spiritually. Grantley had no doubt 
whatever in his own mind that there was a very manifest 
advantage in being married to a good-looking girl, who would 
inherit one of the finest estates in Yorkshire. 

“ As I said, my dear Grantley,” continued his excellent mother, 
who was secretly reflecting what a charming compensation 
Rustleby would be for the loss of Wintoun,—“as I said, my 
dear Grantley, the choice you have made has given me infinite 
satisfaction and rejoicing; believing, as 1 do, that» Mildred 
Moorhouse from her family connections, and her advantageous 
prospects, and her extremely lady-like and amiable character is 
in every way fitted to make you an excellent wife, and myself 
and your dear father a most desirable daughter-in-law. The one 
and only thing as to whith I feel some anxiety, and indeed I 
may say, some distress with regard to dear Milly is the matter of 
her religious views. That Milly is strictly conscientious in tlie 
discharge of her duties to her father and her home, and that she 
to some extént realises the grave, and I may say, solemn responsi- 
bilities which will one day, please God, devolve on her—1 fully 
admit ; but on the other hand, I must confess it is w teal source 
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of grief and anxiety to me to perceive what appears to be such 
a want of earnestness and indecision in her religious principles, 
as well as the almost /evity of tone, which she frequently alludes 
to, what is after all the one thing needful for each and all of us ; 
and compared with which even that wealth and those worldly 
possessions, to which, dear girl, I trust she will one day succeed, 
are as dust and ashes. I cannot be blind to the very powerful 
influence which Lady Rumford exercises over dear Milly’s mind, 
and I much regret that she should encourage her in her evidently 
strong leanings towards the High Church party.” 

“Oh, bother her leaning, mother,” said Grantley, “as long as 
she leans the right way in the matter of myself. What does it 
signify what church she belongs to—high, low, broad, short, fat 
or thin? The fact is you’ve felt put out because you can’t get 
her to go with you and listen to Hockywocky. Don’t blame 
her for my part.” 

“TI only wish, dear Grantley—and I earnestly pray God that 
it may one day be so—that both you and dear Mildred could be 
induced to &it under the ministrations of Hockywocky, as you 
call him. It is the one point, as I said, about which I am 
troubled with regard to her. If only I could be assured of the 
soundness of her religious views I don’t think that my joy and 
satisfaction could be more complete ; for I should then feel that 
her influence over yourself would be directed to the wisest and 
most enduring ends.” Here, the good lady gave asigh so deep 
and touching, that it could only have proceeded from an 
evangelical bosom untainted by the worldly temptations with 
which it daily came in contact. ‘“ However, my dear boy,” she 
continued more cheerfully, after pausing for a moment to gaze 
at the ga»chandelier, as her way was when her spiritual 
emotions happened to be in lively exercise—“ you may probably 
want some assistance in money towards your contemplated 
visit to Harrogate and Rustleby; as I know that your father 
devoted the greater part of your last quarter to paying off 
some of those miserable debts which you unfortunately 
contracted. As I have often said to you, dear Grantley, the 
calls upon my purse are peculiarly urgent and pressing at this 
time, when so many schemes are on foot, which one sincerely 
feels may benefit the erring and the ignorant, and redound to 
the glory of God; but, nevertheless, I quite feel that your 
present project is one which, please God, may end in contribut- 
ing to yeur real hapiness ; and, therefore, my dear boy, I should 
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not be comfortable did I think that you started for Yorkshire 
in any way inconvenienced or embarrassed.” This way of 
looking at things was quite to Mr. Winn’s taste, especially as it 
was immediately confirmed by his mother presenting him with 
another cheque for £30. The little monetary transaction with 
Mr. Collins had been so far satisfactorily completed, that that 
gentleman had handed Grossmith a cheque for £100 on the 
joint security of Fred’s reversion, and a bill at six months signed 
by him and Chiffin; which Mr. Collins had promised to renew if 
the interest were paid punctually. The amount of that interest was 
naturally not inconsiderable, but Grantley and Fred had con- 
trived between them to pay itregularly ; and Mr. Winn, having, 
according to agreement received his share of the loan, had 
managed to get on pretty well to the end of the London season ; 
and after that pleasant interview with his mother he had pursued 
his heiress to Yorkshire, feeling on the whole pretty comfortable 
as regarded his pocket. On his way thither Mr. Winn had felt 
more than ever satisfied with the prospect of making Miss 
Moorhouse his own ; for the season, which the heiress had just 
passed in London had greatly added to the prestige which her 
reputed wealth had previously given to her. Lady Rumford, 
true to her promises, had taken Miss Moorhouse everywhere and 
introduced her to everybody. She had posted her in the 
“ladies’ cage” during a full-dress debate in the House of 
Commons, and had found various opportunities of presenting her 
to several statesmen of the day. In particular, through the 
agency of Mr. Carisbrooke, the private secretary, Lady Rumford 
had contrived to get her cousin introduced to one commanding 
mind, whose social qualities Milly found to be as charming as 
his genius was brilliant and achieving. Then, too, Miss 
Moorhouse had been presented at court; and it was 
whispered that Majesty itself had commented approvingly 
on the peculiar modesty of her demeanour, and the grace of her 
movements. During one of her visits in Dover Street she had 
met Sir Harold Winn, between whom and herself there had 
sprung up a friendship so reciprocal that it had ended in the 
baronet taking her back to Warwickshire with him, and com- 
mitting her for a week to the charge of Evelyn and Horace. 
“ My dear,” Lady Rumford had said to her, when the visit was 
proposed, “I’m delighted. I know of no two people in the world 
whom I should be more pleased to see you make lasting friends 
of them, Harold and Evelyn Winn. They are quite different 
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from the Dover Street people ; they have no cant, and they’re 
bold staunch Conservatives ; though to be sure Edward Winn is 
a Tory too, and sits for Netherbrook, for which Harold refused to 
come forward as he ought to have done. You must certainly go, 
dear ; you will enjoy your week with them immensely ; besides, 
a breath of Warwickshire air will do you all the good in the 
world after your round of dissipation.”” And Milly fully experi- 
enced the truth of both prophesies. It was Whitsuntide when she 
went to Wintoun, and the sky being without a cloud during the 
happy week she spent there, she was able to be out in the air 
from morning to night, either rambling with Lady Winn and 
master Horace and his nurse in the clover fields, or riding with 
Sir Harold among those beautiful lanes with which Warwick- 
shire abounds. She returned to London like a giantess refreshed, 
and entered with more spirit than ever into a fresh course of 
gaiety and excitement. Lady Rumford had spoken truly when 
she said that Milly would find a difference between the Winns of 
Wintoun’ ahd the Winns of Dover Street. She could not help 
contrasting to herself the breezy freshness of the one with the 
dull decorum and depressing seriousness of the other. The sole 
form of innocent dissipation permitted to the Dover Street girls 
by their world-renouncing and evangelical mamma was the very 
mild one of occasionally attending a Monday popular concert in 
the afternoon. The greater portion of the time of these carefully- 
brought up young ladies was spent in attending Wednesday 
prayer-meetings, going to sober evening tea-parties, where they 
listened to returned missionaries who recounted adventures 
almost as wonderful as those of Baron Munchausen; and, 
above all things, in being present at the May meetings, which 
probably they appreciated as much as the carriage-horses did the 
May flies. Whenever Miss Moorhouse lunched at Dover Street 
Maria and Harriet Winn implored her to accompany them to a 
“ Monday Pop,” as they called it, but she generally got off by 
saying that the afternoon was Lady Ramford’s favourite shopping 
time, and that she liked her cousin to be with her on such 
occasions. The fact was, Milly went so much to the play and 
the opera that she felt no inclination to attend the minor per- 
formances ; and she once observed that for her part she considered 
music was much more enjoyable in the evening than in the day- 
time, unless it was a band in the open air ; upon which Maria and 
Harriet looked a little foolish, and asked despondingly what could 
they do, considering the afternoon was the only opportunity which 
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they had of having music at all? Lady Ramford had enlightened 
Miss Moorhouse on the subject of the Dover Street educational 
regime. “It is the mother, Milly, who is ‘the head and front 
of all the offending.’” Mrs. Winn was a Miss Bellamy, one of 
five daughters of Bellamy the brewer, who is equally rich and 
pious, according to the notions of piety which pass current in 
these days ; that is to say, he subscribes big sums to Missionary 
and Bible Societies, takes the chair at Exeter Hall, interests him- 
self in Sunday Schools and all the rest of it. He is a thorough 
Radical in politics, and denounces the crying evils of drink 
and the multiplicity of public-houses, while: he makes all his 
money by brewing the first and selling it to the second. Mra. 
Winn is her father’s daughter all over, and when she married 
Edmund Winn and brought him here forty thousand pounds— 
which poor man he greatly needed, having only a thousand 
a year of his own--she seemed determined that both her husband 
and any children she might have should all strictly conform to 
the religious views and system of two individuals—viz, : herself 
and Mr. Hockstock, whom I verily believe she, considers the only 
clergyman living capable of conducting her family.safely to the 
kingdom of heaven. Poor Edmund, who was brought up a good 
old-fashioned High Churchman, but whose character is not over- 
robust, gradually succumbed to the influence: of his: stronger- 
minded wife, and has long been familiar—though ’'poor:man, Lam 
persuaded much against his will—with the tread-mill of dreary 
evangelicalism. As for the children, they must of course, do as 
they are bid.” 

“ Except Grantley,” observed Milly, with a smile. 

“You are right, my dear. That boy is his mother’s idol, and 
may sow his wild oats whenever and whereyer he pleases. His 
early training, it is true, was much the same as the-girl’s, and 
one can hardly wonder that when once the curb was withdrawn 
he should have taken the bit in his mouth and bolted. Heaven 
only knows where he will run to! His mother has sickened 
him of all religion, and now that he is comparatively his own 
master he makes no pretence to anything of the kind. I can- 
not make out, my love, how Mrs. Winn contrives ‘to reconcile 
her theories with such a miserable result.of them, but it is quite 
certain she will see nothing in Grantley. but what is admirable, 
and that what in the girls would be ‘ amare mt init in him 
‘but a choleric word?” — | 

The “Autumn leaves are falling faater evens saiey auhdetieiles 
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Rustleby groves, and Mr. Winn has fully resolved to come to 
the point with his heiress before he bids adieu to her and the 
pheasants, and returns to town for Christmas. We must see 
how he fares. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


BRINKPAST AT RUSTLEBY WITH MR. POPHAM PEPYS. 


* Like softened airs that, blowing steal 
When meres begin to uncongeal.”—Tennrson, 


“I'm nothing if I am not critical.”"—Antony anp CLeopatRa, — 


Taoven the léaves fall fast in October, and the days are often 
chilly with sunless skies, and the nights often boisterous, with 
piping “ winds that will be waking at all hours,” and that set the 
casements clattering as they sweep by ; it will not unfrequently 
happen that a day interposes so radiant and cheerful in its aspect, 
and so genial in its atmosphere that one would almost believe the 
year had been suddenly pushed back to its golden Summer prime 
and never meant to wane after all. It reminds one of those 
mysterious and wonderful rallies which we sometimes see a 
patient make whose case has long been doomed by the physicians, 
and whose friends have been daily marking the symptoms which 
portend the slow but inevitable end. Of a sudden the wasted 
form seems to put on flesh, the pallid cheek to glow with the 
freshness of childhood, the feeble knee to become firm with a 
renovated strength, and the drooping spirit to assume a wiry 
elasticity and buoyancy; so that gazing on the marvellous 
phenomenon we can scarcely but believe that the dial of life has been 
put back, that the approaching steps of the destroyer have turned 
aside into other paths, and, that at least, the fifteen years of 
Hezekiah have been added to the lineament of mortality, which 
but a moment ago seemed crumbling into dust. Such a day in 
October is that on which the Rustleby party are assembled at 
breakfast. The horizon may be scanned in vain for a cloud, even 
so big as a man’s hand ; the air has a feeling of June; and the 
little winds that rustle in the shrubberies so gentle, and fan the 
cheek so lovingly, insensibly recall the touching lines of our 
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**T feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As, waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring.” 

The party in the Rustleby breakfast-room is not a large one. 
It consists merely of Lord Banks, his daughter, Miss Storks, 
Mr. Grantley Winn, and a dapper little gentleman, who looks as 
dry and crisp as the toast in the toast-rack in front of him, and 
whose name is Mr. Popham Pepys. Mr. Pepys’s maqner is as 
dry and crisp as his personal appearance, and he has a certain 
way of scolding and dictating to people which sometimes startles 
and even repels strangers ; but which his friends and those who 
know him at all well laughingly tolerate, and even in some cases, 
feel flattered by. Great latitude is given to Mr. Pepys, because 
among the various circles in which he moves he is regarded as 
what is called “a character.” In the first place he is a rooted 
misogymist, and is always on his guard against unmarried 
women, most of whom he believes to be in a conspiracy to lure 
him from that state of bachelorhood in which for forty years he 
has been established. His suspicions will even sometimes rest 
on poor Miss Storks, when she is indiscreet enough to offer to 
accompany him in his morning constitutional on the North 
Terrace. That most exemplary of spinsters, it need hardly be 
said, is as innocent of any design upon Mr. Pepys as his own ~ 
grandmother was when she was living. As to Milly Mr, Pepys 
has known her since she was an infant in arms, and generally 
treats her as if he considered she was to remain a child all her 
life. Secondly—Mr. Pepys is a cynic and a sceptic ; the motto of 
his heart is “nil admirari;” he appears to believe in nothing 
and nobody but himself. Yet singular as is his idiosyncrasy, 
Mr. Popham Pepys is extremely, and almost universally, popular. 
There is a general belief that in spite of his oddity a thoroughly 
warm and honest heart beats beneath those many coloured | 
worsted-worked waistcoats, which he is never seen to be without, 
At Rustleby they observe with great regularity the old-fashioned 
and estimable institution of “family prayers” before break- 
fast. It happens, however, to be one of those things against 
which Mr. Pepys determinedly sets his face; and no matter 
under whose roof he abides he will not attend the family 
prayers. He is cynical on the subject; doubts whether 
servants like to be taken from their work, believes 
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guests would prefer breakfast instead ; and he _ personally 
objects to them because of the kneeling down, which, he says 
wears out the knees of his trousers; When he stays at 
Rustleby he has a habit of taking a turn on his favourite terrace, 
while the family are at their devotions, and as his impatient 
appetite often draws him towards the windows to see how 
business is progressing, he is fond of placing his eye-glass to his 
eye and gazing with special interest at the row of trousers and 
petticoats, belonging to the ten or dozen of domestics, which 
appearedlike inverting trunks that have lost their heads, present 
themselves before him. It always reminds him, he says, of a 
number of naughty persons placed in position for a sound caning. 
His propensity is so notorious that Custance, the “buttons,” cannot 
resist the temptation of stealing a glance around at the window, 
and joining in at the responses with a chuckle. Indeed it is‘ to 
be feared that every devotee in one room is uncomfortably 
conscious of a face at the window keenly examining his or her 
back through a cynical eye-glass. Mr. Pepys has just come 
in from his customary turn, and having given a crisp salutation 
all round, has seated himself at the breakfast-table. 

“ Uncommonly long chapter this morning, Banks,” he remarks 
to his host. “What was it? A list of distinguished Hebrew 
princes or somebody’s genealogy? I took my first peep just as 
you were executing the right-about-face movement.” 

“Upon my. soul, Pepys, I ‘wish you would leave off peeping 
at all,” says Lord Banks, in a half-amused, half-vexed tone. 

“ Leave off! Fudge! It doesn't disturb anybody,” says Mr. 
Pepys, helping himself to toast. “I’m sure the servants know 
that you are there, Mr. Pepys,” says Milly, with a face of much 
annoyance behind the tea-urn. “I have often noticed Custance 
looking round at the window and then nearly choking over the 
Lord’s Prayer.” | 

“Eh, child! says Mr. Pepys, looking round the tea-urn at 
her very gravely. “ You are hardly old enough perhaps to 
have heard the saying, “Set a thief to catch a thief.” If 
Custance was looking round at me what were you doing to 
Custance ?” 

Milly’s only reply to this is to murmur something about some- - 
thing being at any rate a bad example, and to look at Miss 
Storks with a puzzled smile. 


(To be continued.) 














The Supernatural Element in Poetry. 


THE SUPERNATURAL ELEMENT 
IN POETRY. 


BY 


T. H. HALL CAINE. 


Der Aberglaube ist die Poesie des Lebens, said Goethe ; and 
the Englishman first feels how foreign to the mind of the 
German must be the idea conveyed by the only fluid and poetical 
translation of the words that is possible in our language. The 
term superstition is no longer used to imply that species of 
extra-belief which arises from the exercise of faculties outside 
the world of sense ; which springs from conceptions generated 
without aid from the forms of intellect, and which responds to 
the organs of another more beautiful world that it alone is 
fitted to apprehend. In its current acceptation superstition 
cannot be called the poetry of life. The word has lost its old 
magic and charm. It has fallen to the invaders of the 
Domdaniel cavern it dwelt in. All kindred words responding to 
kindred organs have suffered in like fashion. It is obvious that 
the phrase the super-natural is now employed ’ in a sense that is 
at least vague and indeterminate. It is used to imply all 
manifestations that cannot be brought directly in contact with 
the physical. In the language of every-day life it is used to 
denote whatever is higher than the natural ; and what that is 
can never properly be defined. In poetry ‘the sorcerer and 
sorcery, equally with the apparitions of departed ayer are 
thought to belong to the realm of the supernatural, A visibility 
with all proper susceptibility of impact, and a visibility without 
tavgibility, a shadow without a substance! Under such 
conditions of popular — how needless will seem the 
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labour of discrimination between the notes struck by Shakspere 
when he says :— - 
** And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 


The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ;” 


and when he adds, 
** We are such stuf 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded by a sleep!” 


But we need only to look closely in order to see that between 
these passages lies the whole domain of the supernatural, from 
the fixities and definites which are the sport of the emancipated 
will to the living power which is the plummet that sounds to its 
depths the ocean of being. 

The late F. D. Maurice said supernaturalism was to his ear a 
cant phrase. There could be no mistaking his meaning. He 
was striving to show the purpose and the reasonableness of 
opposing Opihiohs, which imputed to Bacon services both to 
sensualism and supernaturalism ; an effort to open the paths of 
sense, to excite a love of the concrete, to influence metaphysical 
studies only in the sensual direction, and on the other hand to 
subjugate the world of intellect to the world of sense, and so to 
remove the prime obstacle to the acknowledgment of the 
spiritual world. To Mr. Maurice the supernatural was cant 
language for the spiritual, because placed by him in direct 
antithesis to the sensual. But the broad distinction he made 
will not satisfy the critic who is in search of the principles 
upon which the great masters have determined the power and 
place of the supernatural in poetry. To assume it in the form of 
a maxim by which a poet may be judged would excite the 
utmost perplexity in view of such a simple passage as this :-— 


**The earth hath bubbles as the water has 
And these are of them ;” 


or this, 
“ Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling, as to sight ? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind ; a falso creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ?” 
Both these passages come to us freighted with suggestions from 
the world of sense, with conceptions from the world of intellect, 
with impressions from the world of spirit ; but, touching the 
fringes of the sensual, the intellectual and the spiritual belong 
to none of them. How these passages or the ideas contained in 
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them belong to another realm of feeling, which we have organs 
in our nature exactly fitted to apprehend, may best, perhaps, be 
seen by observation of the powers, uses and privileges of the 
imagination, which has obviously been the main factor in their 
production. 

And first—it is apparent that intellect and sense bring 
themselves directly in contact with their objects, employ nothing 
which they cannot realise, nothing which they cannot prove. On 
the other hand imagination in its essence implies an exercise of 
faith. Where therefore philosophy, and the pictorial and 
plastic arts use the imagination as their efficient auxiliary they 
transcend those domains of intellect and of sense which are 
peculiarly theirs. This narrowing of the realm of the imagina- 
tion, by the exclusion of elements popularly ascribed to it, does 
not secure for it that simplicity of purpose, which in unscientific 
language is broadly assigned to it and to its offspring. The 
character of the imagination is still complex, and its forms of 
manifestation in poetry are still numerous. It may be described 
as minor, secondary and primary. 

Its minor order has for its end to reproduce the definite 
materials imprinted upon the memory. The simplest examples 
of the exercise of imagination based on memory, are akin to this 
passage from King Lear : oo 

And dizzy ‘tis to cast one’s eyes so low ! 
The crows and choughs that wing the needway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles: Half way down 
Rangn nes Raheny n came dreadful trade ! 
° ° s The murmuring surge 
mick on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high.” 
Here there is no material which would not come to the mind of 
the poet ready made from the law of association. There is equal 
definiteness and fixity, with a more subtle exercise of the will 
emancipated from the order of time, and sporting with the 
materials of the memory in a passage such as this :-— 
“The moon sbines bright. In such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise, in such a night 
Trollus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls.” 

But the minor end of imagination has a still higher develop- 
ment than is embraced by this form of fanciful conjuring in the 
dominion of fact. There is a condition of the mind in which the 
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the definite materials imprinted upon it infers other materials, 
false to the realities of fact, but true, nevertheless, to its 
possibilities. A condition in short in which the memory, 
following the realities supplied by the law of association, is 
enabled to leap from the dominion of fact into the realm of fancy. 
We have only to let ourselves call up the- thousand passages 
which suggest themselves from the works of our magician in 
poetry ; passages drenched in the dew of this aérialism, in order 
that we may realise the scope and uses of the phenomenon. 
Take a line from Titania, queen of the fairies :— 
** And plack the wings from painted butterflies 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes ;"" 


or the song of Ariel, 


“ Whore the bee sucks, there suck I; 
In a cowslip's bell I lie ; 
There I couch when owls do cry, 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer, merrily ;" 
or this from Oberon, 


“Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
_ That the rade sea grew civil at her song.” 
All this is a distinct thing from that magically vivid and near 
interpretation of nature, that feeling for natural magic which 
constitutes the special charm of Celtic poetry. Mr. Arnold will 
say it is mainly the Greek note that is struck. There is Greek 
radiance, Greek clearness and brightness of perception. The 
figures are composed with as fixed an eye on nature as in this 
from Aeschylus :— 

“And in yearning after her beyond the sea a phantom will seem to rule 
the house, and the beanty of fair-formed statues is loathed by her husband, 
and in the unfed glance of his eyes all their loveliness passes away.” 

Here is a passage which only lacks Shakspere’s indefinable 
delicacy of touch to become Shaksperian. From the abduction 
of a wife to the phantom that rules in her place, and from the 
phantom to the statues that have lost their loveliness are 
transitions of the memory, at the choice of the will from the 
realities to the possibilities of the dominion of fact. There is 
no dissolving, dissipating, diffusing or creating. There is only 
the definite material of the memory pushed up into aérialism at 
the sport of the emancipated will. And is not this highest 
development of the minor imagination the basis of all Greek 
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art? When does Greek art, outside Aeschylus, with its radiance, 
clearness, brightness and faithfulness to nature, rise above it? 
Look at Greek sculpture! Perhaps it is not so much from its 
national associations, as Mr. Symonds might urge it is, as in its 
essence that sculpture is the Greek art, the natural vehicle for 
realising Greek feeling. Well, the mythopoeic faculty had first 
to idealise Greek emotion, and the mythopoeic aspect of Greek 
sculpture must be considered in another connection. But what 
is the divine association of graces in the visible forms, but the 
work of that condition of mind in which the artist leaps from 
the beauty on which his eye or his memory is fixed to the 
unrealised possibilities of beauty? In true Greek art, however, 
the emancipated will is always exercised under the control of 
choice. It transcends visible nature but never trespasses on 
nature’s harmony. Perhaps there are not twenty lines in Keats, 
Greek as he is, that are unerringly true to this note, and yet 
perhaps, there are not twenty lines in Keats that rise higher 
than that lowest form of imagination, from which it comes. It 
is his magic that lifts him from his Greek basis into the Gothic; 
from his Greek clearness in Celtic kindness. And what is the 
magic Mr. Armold claims for him but his art of ‘getting closer 
to some one aspect of nature, as it is imprinted on his memory 
by a still fuller emancipation of the will unrestrained by 
choice? In a word, the secret of Keats lies in his art of giving 
rein to the eye that sees feelingly. Instance his :— 

** Magic casementas, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas in faéry lands forlorn ;” 
akin to Shakspere’s :— | 

* fo such a night, 


Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and wav'd her love 
To come again to Carthage.” 

We shall presently see in what relation the minor i 
stands to the mythopoeic faculty, and illustrate by aid of the 
passages cited the contributions it makes towards the creation 
of supernatural forms. 

The secondary imagination has for its end to idealise, to 
unify and to create. When men were first terrified by thunder 
they conceived of a great and angry being whose organ it was; 
and thus they attributed their own nature to the 
This is to idealise the emotion of terror. When the rich beauty | 
of things in the fair world, with its immeasurable heavens, first 
caught men’s sympathies, the Greek culture learned to look 
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through visible forms for spiritual beauty, and to unite its con- 
ceptions of the true to its realisations of the beautiful. This is 
to unify the ideal of beauty and outward forms; in short to 
make a principle of beauty. Here is an order of imagination to 
which the Greek mind contributed but little, and yet an order 
of imagination which had its full residence in Aeschylus. Much 
as the Greeks revelled in the marvellous, and essentially as theirs 
was a mythopoeic age they left in a haze of uncertainty 
whatever phenomenon the early Egyptian imagination and 
their own Aeschylus had not idealised. It was their nature not 
to inquire too closely into the marvellous. Like Count La Feu 
in “ All’s well that ends well” they preferred submitting them- 
selves to an unknown fear to “esconcing themselves into 
seeming knowledge.” When reduced to myth phenomenon 
lost something of its enchantment for the purer Greek mind ; 
and after the foreign imagination had brought down emotion to 
sense, the native art did what it could to drive form through 
fancy back to feeling. On the other hand the imagination that 
idealises was supreme in Aeschylus. Just as Greek culture had 
_ struggled to push everything up from sense so Aeschylian 
imagination. aimed to draw everything down from spirit. 
Hence it is no anachronism to say that the spirit of Aeschylus 
was father to the spirit of Phidias. What the sculptor borrowed 
from the early Egyptian imagination the poet bequeathed in 
richer bloom and fuller form to the later Greek fancy. 
Aeschylus, after Homer and Hesiod, first made Greek art 
possible, because he idealised the wandering emotions. The 
ghosts and phantoms, dreams and omens, amongst which as the 
poet he loves to dwell are, as Mr. Symonds says, substantial, 
and exist outside the soul they dominate. The organs he has 
for apprehending the world of spirit are limited, but what he can 
experience he can, by a conscious convulsion of the mind, place 
as if opposite to himself. However we understand his Prometheus, 
whether as a picture of the divine champion of erring man 
at war with envious deities, or of finite humanity struggling with 
infinite forces of nature, we see the grandeur of the power that 
can stay unknown feeling, transfix it to sense and impart to it 
a form, a place and a name. Throughout Aeschylus we have 
manifestations of the imagination that idealises. The ghost of 
Clytemnestra comes from no remoter source than the feeling 
that the consciousness of crime must never sleep, but have 


undying memory and alike through ebb and flow of life look its 
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victim through and through. The thought that from the 
memory of guilt there comes no respite, and to its agonising 
wakefulness no soft healing hand gives birth to the furies of 
the Oresteia. And what is the ghost of Darius but the embodi- 
ment of the shame that comes to those rulers in whose fingers 
crumble the last weak wrecks of a dynasty, shattered and 
tottering, when they think of the iron hand of him that raised it 
in strength. All this is the outcome of the mythopoeic faculty. 
We shall see in due course how far it is related to the super- 
natural. 

We have said that the minor imagination is Greek by 
national association, and we think the secondary imagination is 
by national association peculiarly German. To make the mind 
out of the senses and to account for all spiritual phenomena by 
aid of physical law is the basis, perhaps the essence of 
Kantian philosophy. Germany has known the ferment of many 
a moral science, from its fourteenth century when Eckart said 
God is icht und nicht to its nineteenth century, when Schopenhauer 
declared the abyss of being to be the gulf of nothingness. But 
from its mysticism to its pessimism, and from both to its 
sensualism the tendency of its national mind has been to 
collate the great and the little, to search after the infinite 
in order to bring it down to the finite sense. The later 
German poetry with its clearness and radiance, its aérialism and 
enchantment, has caught something of the Hellenic and 
something of the Celtic spirit. But beneath the traces of 
its brightness and magic lies that craving for the material 
which is true to its place of birth. The Mephistopheles of 
Faust is no spirit of evil struggling to control the other forces in 
nature. He is not what Aeschylus or the kindred mind of, 
Milton would have made him—a fallen deity at war with the 
God in man. With fidelity to his Teutonic source the devil of 
Goethe’s work is a Laban bartering for service ; a “universal 
humourist” making all things vain and of nothing worth, 
Stooping over Faust he seems to say : “ Wherefore this search- 
ing after the Infinite? Be content to be a man. — 
you his simple duties and human pea Away from 
solitariness where your senses stagnate.” As though eran 
the outline of man’s resource the German mind appears to 
that if we are to have a clear perception of the spirit of evil 
must in some form attribute our human nature to it ; and daitbe 
not here touch the native soil of the supernatural? True, the 
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Aberglaube of Goethe strikes another note, but that conscious- 
ness of its presence which its employment by Goethe implies, 
shows it to be a thing apart from his German basis. Do what 
we will we cannot conceive of Shakspere saying what Goethe 
said. The Aderglaube of Shakspere belongs to the essence of 
his nature, wherein it responds to organs, of whose exercise 
he seems unconscious. Under inspiration caught from Ossian, 
Goethe becomes conscious of his Teutonic bias and struggles to 
transcend it. He sees that the German imagination is 
secondary—but that is another thing. His Werter is an edifice 
grounded on German lines and raised by Celtic implements. 
Just as the Hellenic genius looked through visible forms for 
the spiritual beauty that lay within and beyond them, so the 
German mind of the Werter period drew down all that was 
worshipful to all that was beautiful. But Goethe shows us 
the German error. Werter can never possess his Lotte. The 
worshipper of the beautiful is found to worship a deity reared 
on shifting sands. He sees the mirage in the desert and 
pursues it. He thirsts for the waters of life and stretches 
forth eager hands to partake of them. At his approach they 
vanish. He can never realise his worshipful. All this touches 
the strings of a higher imagination, whose full note Goethe has 
elsewhere struck with no quivering hand; but it denotes the 
tone of the German basis, nevertheless. 

It is important for the justification of the use here made of 
wholly concrete creations, that we see in how large measure the 
German Mephistopheles and Lotte spring from the exercise of 
the personifying instinct that produced the Aeschylean, 
Prometheus, Darius, or ghost of Clytamnestra. The mytho- 
poeic faculty, which in Aeschylus idealised vague feeling, was 
strong in Goethe, whose patient science and art of keeping 
close to the ground unduly developed it and evolved it into a 
faculty, which presently we shall know by another name. 

An example, equally curious and valuable, of the German 
craving for the material is afforded by Schiller’s treatment of 
dreams and omens in Wallenstein. The Duke is peculiarly 
susceptible to encroachments from the domain of feeling, and 
is of all men least prone to pull down phenomenon to the 
level of vulgar sense. He submits resignedly to unknown 
fears, and is the victim of the kind of gain-giving, which 
Hamlet says might perhaps trouble a woman. He believes 
there are instincts superior to the dominion of fact, and voices 
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in dreams that whisper more concerning the future than intelli- 
gence can predict. He loves his dearest friend, Piccolomini, 
because the young soldier stands beside him like his youth, and 
transforms for him the real to a dream. This is when the 
Emperor’s pride bows itself down before the man he has injured, 
and when the star of the General is radiant. But other fortunes 
await the future. Wallenstein rebels against the Emperor : is 
deposed and seeks to make allies of the approaching Swedes. 
Prague, his stronghold, has fallen to the enemy, and the outlying 
regiments swarm to the image of the Imperial eagle. His best 
friends forsake him. Max falls from him and then the bloom 
of life is gone; the deautiful is vanished and returns not. 


But— 
“ Night it must be ere Friedland’s star will shine,” 


and friendless as at Regenspurg, where he had nothing left him 
but himself, his deeper nature uncovers itself. He will listen to 
no voices in dreams that proclaim to him only the inevitable. 
He will submit to no unknown fear. He will establish himself 
only in certain knowledge. Seni warns him that the signs stand 
full of horror ; that a fiend lurks close behind the radiance of 
his planet, and he remembers that the junction with the Swedes 
has never pleased Baptista. The Countess is weighed down with 
dark forebodings and dreams that his chamber is transformed to 
the chartreuse he has founded, and wherein he wishes to be 
interred. He sees her soul is busy with these thoughts— 
suggests and invites them. The voice within him bodes 
nothing, and he is tranquil. The Countess tells another 
dream :— 
“TI followed panting but could not o’ertake thee |! 

When on a sudden did | feel myself 

Grasped from behind—the hand was cold that grasped me— 

’T was thou, and thou didst kiss me and there seem'd 

A crimson covering to envelope us; 

Wal.—That is the crimeon tapestry of my chamber.” 

These last words are evidence so conclusive, not only of the 
supremacy of the German personifying instinct, but of the 
tendency of the German mind to collate in all fulness the great 
and the little, and to bring everything down to finite sense that 
we cannot do better than conclude with them. It is idle to 
remind us that a little later in the play the body of Wallenstein 
is carried across the stage wrapped in a red carpet; and that in 
occasioning this incident the German mind of Schiller rebels 
against our inferences. Schiller caught something of the 
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Shakspere spirit, and there is nothing as we shall see more con- 
spicuous in the psychology of Shakspere than his disposition 
to submit himself to the unknown, and to etherealise everything 
material that bears to be so treated. 

The remaining orders of imagination, though broad and 
high-reaching in their nature, do not fall so immediately within 
our scheme as to need exhaustive treatment. To complete the 
circle of analysis will, however, be of advantage so far as it 
enables us to return with truer knowledge to the point from 
which we started, and see the exact quality of the Shaksperian 
imagination, from which spring passages that are freighted with 
suggestions from sense, with conceptions from intellect, with 
impressions from spirit, but belong to a realm of super- 
naturalism peculiar to Shakspere. 

A higher development of the secondary imagination has for 
its office to diffuse, to dissipate and to create. It is, according 
to Coleridge, a repetition in the finite mind of the great act of 
creation in the Infinite I AM. Its exercise is obviously limited 
to the employment of material not its own, and this limitation— 
not its rarity in literature and absence from the plastic aris— 
determines its power and place. In work of this order of 
imagirfation it is at all times difficult to see where the memory 
ceases to act, and where the creative faculty begins. Look at 
Caliban in The Tempest. When Shakspere says :— 

“ When thou camest first 
Thou strok’dst me and mad’st much of me ; wouldst give me 
Water with berries in't; and teach me how 
To name the bigger light and how the less, 
That burn by day and night: and then I loved thee 
And shew'd thee all the qualities o’ the isle,” 
we see that the poet employs the pure language of the senses, 
and uses no material that does not come to his mind direct from 
nature. But when he adds :— 
“ As wicked dew as o'er my mother brush'd 
With raven's feather from unwholesome fen 
Drop on you both,” 
we hesitate to say whether the lines denote the turning point of 
the imagination that dissipates and recreates, or whether they 
come from a wonderfully subtle exercise of the minor imagina- 
tion, that pushes up the definite material of the memory into 
some new form of aérialism. 

Perhaps the primary imagination is best defined as the prime 

agent of human perception. It is the organ through which the 
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finite mind apprehends the Infinite ; the power by which men 
read the great open-secret of nature or of the God whose visible 
garment nature is. In the language of every-day life, it is the 
means by which we learn to know God and His dealings with 
man. We have said the minor imagination is Greek, and the 
secondary imagination German. We think the primary imagina- 
tion rises higher than national associations and the distinctions 
of race. It is not Celtic though Ossian knéw it, nor German 
though Goethe felt it, nor Greek though Aeschylus used it. 
Perhaps it is the birthright of the few in the family of man. It 
is the mighty force of love, gratitude and awe, which 
Wordsworth implies when he says :— 


* Survives imagination, to the change 
Superior? Help to virtue does she give! 
If not, O mortals, better cease to live!" 


It embraces in its exercise the ocean of being and the erratic 

American genius, Poe, trod close upon the yellow sands over 

which that ocean breaks when he wrote the lines beginning :-— 
‘*] stand amid the roar of the surf-tormented shore ;" 


through whose mahlstrom of mysteries the huge wavering 
outlines of the billows of being may darkly be seen. A deeper 
note is struck in the song of the earth-spirit in Faust ;— 
*¢’Tis thus at the roaring loom of Time I ply, 
And weave for God the garment thou seést Him by ;" 
and the prime agent of human perception becomes the garment 
of the soul’s soul of Shakspere when he says :— 
** We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
ls rounded by a sleep.” 

We began by showing that the popular apprehension of. the - 
supernatural is vague and indeterminate, and that before we can 
expect to understand an important element in Shakspere’s art 
the phrase must acquire for us an accurately definable signifi- 
cance. The supernatural should not be to our mind, as to that 
of Mr. Maurice, merely cant language for the spiritual ; it 
should not be the senswal, nor yet the intellectual. We cited 
passages from Shakspere which contained conceptions that none 
of these could cover, and we called them the outeome of some 
domain of feeling, which we have organs in our nature exactly 
fitted to apprehend. By an analysis of the imagination, which 
was the main factor in their production, we are now enabled to 
see to which order belongs the reproduction of the materials. of 
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the memory, to which the abstract apprehension of the spiritual, 
and to which the personification of vague feeling. But to the 
end that we may realise the peculiar character of the Shakspe- 
rian imagination and appreciate truly the psychological super- 
naturalism which is its outcome, we must briefly summarise the 
orders of imagination and assign to each its especial task and its 
place in the literary geography, and determine the contributions 
it makes towards the creation of Shakspere’s fairies, witches, 
ghosts, presentiments, forebodings, dreams and omens. 

First—it is epparent that the minor imagination grows wholly 
out of sensation. If, like the Abbé de Condillac, we can con- 
ceive of a statue organised within as we are, and assume its 
marble exterior to forbid the use of its senses, until they are 
unfolded one by one to the different impressions of which it is 
susceptible, we can pursue the thought by easy stages until the 
statue becomes endowed with memory, and with the imagination 
that transposes or reverses the succession of ideas. The minor 
imagination which may thus be given to a statue may be the 
same that carries the idealising instinct onward into art, but 
it has little in common with the higher reaches of Shakspere’s 
poetry. The sensuous is not the realm of feeling that is 
peculiarly or even largely his. 

The primary imagination grows wholly out of those organs of 
our nature that respond to the invisible world. Shakspere is, as 
we have seen, an assertor of the invisible world, and of the 
possibility of man holding communication with it. He is 
constantly penetrating the invisible for what tidings he can get 
of it, and of its relation to ourselves. But here Shakspere is on 
common ground with great minds in all ages, endowed with any 
large measure of intellectual earnestness. We must look else- 
where for his individual gift. 

The secondary imagination is strangely like an apology offered 
to themselves by those who want to look at nothing beyond that 
which they find established ; who want to rest only on the firm 
earth, and yet find that the earth is not firm, but rocks and reels 
in response to something above it, beneath it, or around it ; who 
find their dreams haunted by nightmares and resolve to lay the 
phantoms. This is essentially the mythopoeic faculty of the 
Egyptian and Aeschylean mind. This, too, is the source from 
which the grand body of German poetry comes with its high 
moral interpretation of man and the world. German philosophy 
of the nineteenth century has already gone far to outstep German 
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poetry. It has laughed at the spectre-world the poets raised."It © 
still teaches that to penetrate the invisible is no part of man’s 
business ; that no tidings he can get of it have power to make 
him a better citizen, or to do anything but awaken fears of his 
position in a future state, and that the idea of a vulgar ghost or 
apparition—a thing visible but not tangible, a shadow without 
a substance, a substance that cannot be united to other sub- 
stances—is too absurd to admit of recognition. This too is but 
a transitory condition of German thought, and the spirit of the 
forthcoming event is shadowed in the present. We shall soon be 
told that there is not and cannot be any relation between the 
visible world and the invisible ; that mythology is a parodied 
supernaturalism and supernaturalism a myth. Strangely 
different perhaps would German poetry be if the grand body of 
it had still to succeed this half-light of truth, which in its 
unwholesome fogginess resembles the vapoury veil that goes 
between a soft evening! and a clear night. Anything 
demanding recognition would need to come clad in armour 
cap-a-pie. And yet, although the best of German poetry came 
before the time when the disciples of Kant struggled to outreach 
their master, it is, as we have seen deeply marked with the 
national bias. 

German poetry, Goethe’s poetry, is the full residence of the 
supernatural ; and if,as Mr. Arnold thinks, Goethe’s task was to 
interpret human life afresh and to supply a new spiritual basis to 
it, the best of his work is largely done in that sphere for uniting 
the human and the divine to which the supernatural offers 
peculiar opportunities. Throughout the high moral interpretation 
of man, and the world which his poetry offers, Goethe seems 
constantly striving to catch hold, if only by the hem of the 
garment, of the divine. But the garment must be there, must 
be visible and felt, or the poet cannot persuade himself that they 
are substances, not shadows that he’aims to grasp. Perhaps his 
secret is his art of presenting invisible things to the sense, as 
visible things are presented to it. Perhaps the new spiritual 
basis he supplies to human life is a kind of Protestantism, a re- 
iurn to the individual eye, which may now see the divine, not dimly 
through the mists of medieval Catholicism, but plainly and for 
itself through the garment in which nature clothes it. Perhaps 
his fresh interpretation of human life is based on a new form of 
Greek morality such as prevailed in Sophocles :— 


“Our 
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and is built into a structure which is not wholly Greek, and 
which shows that we must look for the divine only through 
visible forms. Here is the native soil of the supernatural, of 
the spiritual rendered palpable through channels of sense. 

And here we see the more vividly, because by immediate 
contrast, where the difference lies between Shakspere and Goethe, 
and where the magic and aérialism of the English mind surpass 
the patient science and art of keeping close to the ground which 
characterise the German. Goethe draws down the divine and 
envelopes it in the human. Shakspere gives to the divine the 


- wings that of right belong to it, and leaves it free to rise above 


its animal prison. In simpler language—Shakspere presents 
invisible things to the spirit as visible things are presented to 
the sense. It is true that his task was to offer the spectacle of 
human life left to bear its individual significance ; and in the 
fulness and variety of the picture he presents is seen the Protest- 
antism of his spiritual basis. But the deeper thing in him is 
not his moral interpretation of man and the world, as both are 
seen from within. It resembles more nearly a fatalistic in- 
terpretation of human life and human destiny as seen from an 
independent point of view. And yet it is not fatalistic. 
Shakspere has nothing akin to Aeschylus here. He sees that 
humanity is carried along in a stream of tendency, which does 
not control humanity, because humanity is an element of its 
nature and helps its motion. He sees that human life responds 
to forces above it and beneath it, before it and behind it ; that it 
is a note in the great harmony of all other life, and is acted upon 
by agencies for good in the invisible world with which it holds 
kindred. Here lies the key to his Protestantism and to his 
Catholicism, too, and the secret of his fatalism and morality also. 
He is more than the apostle of any of these, and yet he partakes 
of the nature of all. 

And now we see how readily we may mark out the limits of 
the supernatural and show how far they encroach upon the 
sensual, and how far upon the spiritual, and how far they cover 
the material of the intellectual also. Further, we see that the 
best of Shakspere comes no more from the secondary imagination 
than from the minor or primary. The realm of feeling that is 
peculiarly his is seen only in the exercise of an order of imagin- 
ation that is, perhaps, his individual gift. A combination of 
imagination in all its forms or, where that is not possible, a unity 
of the primary perceptive agent with the secondary idealising 
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faculty is what makes the change of tone, of which every correc: * 
ear is sensible upon turning from the study of the mythological in 
Aeschylus, and the supernatural in Goethe to what seems to be 
the supernatural in Shakspere. But it is not properly the 
supernatural in Shakspere. To use poetic, not scientific 
language, it is only the shadow of the supernatural. It is the 
spiritual element mid-way in its passage to the supernatural, and 
casting its outline before it. It is the spiritual idealised, but 
not yet unified. It is the supernatural realised only in dreams, 
in the foul atmosphere of the heath, in the witching hour of 
night, on the yellow sands of some gossamer thing of beauty 
begot of romance. It has nothing substantial in its character. 
It is a bubble of the earth and melts like breath into the air. 
Its huge wavering outlines come and go with the hot blood of 
some oppressed brain. Contrast the ghost of the late king in 
Hamlet with the ghost of Darius in The Persians. The latter 
is mythological, and the outcome of the personifying instinct, the 
former is not. But, not to dig beneath the surface for the basis 
of distinction, mark the appearance of substance that attends the 
creation in Aeschylus—yes, down to the saffron-dyed sandal of 
the foot—and then observe how Shakspere has etherealised all or 
nearly all that material element away. This is by far the least for- 
cible contrast that the works of the poets can by any effort be made 
to provide. Perhaps there are not twenty lines in Aeschylus whose 
idea the sculptor could not carve; and perhaps there are not 
twenty lines in Shakspere whose idea the chisel could touch. 
Counterparts to the ghosts in Richard IIT. and the ghost of 
Banquo in Macbeth cannot anywhere be found. It is peculiarly 
the shadow of the supernatural that is there presented; and yet 
the shadow is as real to the spirit as shadowy to the sense, 

The phrase we apply to Shakspere’s dramatic art has a still 
higher significance. Every page of Shakspere’s is tipped with 
an emotion which is mid-way in its passage to the sensuons, and 
which if it had long enough to wait would be tortured into a 
ghost, but which is arrested while still in the realm of spirit and 
called variously, presentiment, omen and high-instinct. In this 
sense it is the shadow of the supernatural that hangs over 
Hamlet when, through the brightest, most sportive outlook which 
his untoward circumstances present, he says :— 

“Thou would'’st not think how ill all's here about my heart; bat it's no 


matter © © © © We defy augury; there is a special Providence in 
the fall of a sparrow,” 
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and over Romeo when, immediately before the announcement 
of his mistress’s death is given him, he says :— 
“ My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne; 

And all this day an unaccustomed spirit 

Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts.” 
And over Macbeth when he says, just before the ghost of Banquo 
ron ae ** Here had we now our country’s honour roof’d, 

Were the grac'd person of our Banquo present.” 

But the work of Shakspere—the dreams of Richard, the omens 
of Hastings and the death-bed of Katharine, made glorious with 
a vision of angels—is so drenched and saturated in the dew of 
this spirit that it is needless to call up other examples. 

The shadow of the supernatural is the essence of the sublime 
in English dramatic art. It produces in the spectator the 
highest emotion of which he is capable. There is nothing like it 
in the German, and sublimity is certainly not Greek by birth. 
Perhaps the essence of the sublime comes from the Hebrew, 
* where alone, outside Shakspere and the Celtic poets, the shadow 
of the supernatural is sometimes found. 
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THE BANKER’S DAUGHTER. 
Parr II. 


VI. 


TWO FRIENDS BECOME MORTAL ENEMIES, 


Tue first thing M. de Morlux did the day after meeting with 
the young woman who so closely resembled Mélanie in outward 
appearance, was to go to Bender’s the celebrated coachmaker in 
the Champs Elysées and to purchase a victoria which resembled 
that in which the daughter of M. de Valbonne was in the habit 
of driving, in every point. This done, he went to the Brother's 
May, Avenue Montaigne, to bargain for two black horses, the 
counterparts of those which a fortnight previously had ran away 
with the banker and his daughter. 

On his return home, M. de Morlux made a copy of the 
“Valbonne”’ Arms, introducing such trifling alterations, as 
would not strike the eye at a distance, and yet which would 
cover a forgery ; and this done he sent them to Bender's to be 
painted on the victoria. To his groom’s surprise instead of 
géing out as usual in his pheeton, he sent for a fly and proceeded 
in it to the house of Mademoiselle Bertha. Together they drove to 
the Street Saint Guillaume, where he hired a pretty apartment 
with stabling attached, in an old hotel, and a upholsterer of the 
Rue du Bac was engaged to furnish it within the twenty-four hours. 
He then after breakfasting at the Café d’Orsay took the young 
lady home, bidding her not go out until he called next day at 
noon. He did so effectively, and he drove Bertha over in his 
own pheeton to her new abode, where to her ecstatic delight, she 
found two blue victorias in the coach-house, two splendid black 
horses in the stables, and coachman and servants in a blue livery. 
Bertha having been thus installed in her new abode, M. de 
Morlux made his way to his club, expecting to meet Olivier, 
Hor waa Ne Genoa ial dt. Ria ee a 
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“ T would bet,” said Bertrand, as soon as he could get a moment’s 
conversation with his friend, “ that you would like to get out of 
your engagement with me and pay a forfeit.” 

“What are you still mad upon that point?” ejaculated the 
other. “ Moderately so. Will you permit me to ask you if you 
have seen Mademoiselle de Valbonne lately ?” 

“T met her last night.” 

“ And is she still irritated against me?” 

Upon my word you flatter yourself. Mademoiselle de Valbonne 
has never felt the slightest irritation against you.” 

“ What, it was contempt then that she felt?” 

“ Not precisely : indifference, that was all.” 

“T tell you what, Olivier, you love Mademoiselle de Valbonne.” 

“JT! I believe her to be a most charming person, but she is too 
clever for me, or for you either.” 

“You think so. That she is clever I have had proof within 
these three days.” 

“ What do you mean ?”’ asked Olivier, colouring up visibly. 

“ What do I mean? why has it never struck you as possible 
that a young lady, rich, well born and pretty, might entertain a 
passion for some man of inferior condition, whose name she 
would blush to hear, but whose name she might appreciate ? ” 

“Do you know,” exclaimed Olivier no longer able to control 
his anger, “that you are insinuating what is most infamous. I 
must have your life or a proof of the truth of what you say.” 

“T know that you are ready to fight for her reputation. But 
before we go out, I will give you the desired proof. I ask only 
for three days.” 

“Granted! you drive me mad. Proof or no proof we must 
meet for this!” 

“ Unquestionably. But you see, mon cher, that you allow the 
secret to escape you, notwithstanding all your efforts to conceal 
it. You love Mademoiselle de Valbonne. Poor Olivier!” Olivier 
Beauchéne did not vouchsafe a reply, but turning his back upon 
his interlocutor he said, “Three days or the Bois de Boulogne. 
I must have your life.” 

The infernal projects with which his accidental meeting with 
Bertha, had filled M. de Morlux’s mind, had for a moment led 
him almost to forget his other machinations concocted with the 
aid of Pare la Pluie, but he was reminded of them on his return 
home, by his valet informing him that a person of not very 

respectable appearance had been waiting for him for some time. 
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It was Pére la Pluie himself, who was shewn in with his 
brown paletot and his greasy hat in his hand. 

“Ah! it is you is it?” said Bertrand, “ I was beginning to 
despair.” 

‘“ Monsieur le Baron was in the wrong. I never fail in keeping 
my promises.” 

Pére la Pluie was, for a man of mystery, singularly candid in 
his explanations. He even vouchsafed to explain how persons 
of apparent integrity, like M. Legrand, could be in his service. 
M. Legrand had tried to do something for himself at the 
Bourse. He did not succeed; and had used his master’s monies 
to recoup. Again he failed. Pére la Pluie had to come in to 
the rescue by a loan, and from that time forth the man became 
his instrument. As to the house concerned it was perfectly 
solid, but for information which he (Pére la Pluie) was in 
possession of. He had offered to the house to allow it to go 
in peace if it would pay down 400,000 francs, but it had 
shewn the requisitionist the door. All that M. de Morlux had to 
do was to sign a further promise to pay for the sum of 
300,000 francs as a creditor of the bank when its affairs were 
wound up. Such a promise Pére la Pluie pointed out in no way 
compromised M. de Morlux, as it was not payable except at the 
liquidation of his enemy’s affairs. 

M. de Morlux did not for a moment hesitate to affix his 
signature, the more especially as Pére la Pluie exhibited a 
receipt shewing that his 200,000 francs had been deposited in 
the bank. 

“You must hate that man terribly,” said Pére la’ Pluie as he 
deposited the note of hand in a pocket-book, as greasy as his 
hat. 

“ Not him, but his daughter,” replied Bertrand. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the dirty old man with a sardonic grin, 
“that is quite a different thing. Before I go, one word more ; 
you must meet that man with whom you made an appointment 
this very evening.” 

“ Who told you I made an appointment ?” said Bertrand. 

“Do you take me for a fool?” replied Pére la: Pluie as he 
withdrew, bowing to the ground. 
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VII. 


VENGEANCE WEDS ITSELF TO REVENGE. 


M. pe Mortvx dined at home that day, but his annoyance at his 
movements being detected by the mysterious police of the 
metropolis did not prevent his going forth after dark to meet 
his unknown acquaintance. It was raining slightly, but the 
Breton was wrapped in a mantle, and had drawn his hat over his 
eyes. Arrived at the Rue Lamartine he found the stranger 
waiting for him. 

“ You hate that man,” said Bertrand on accosting him. 

“ As you do, since we have both met from the same impulse.” 

‘You are mistaken, I do not hate him. I hate his daughter.” 

The old man shuddered, but recovering himself said, “I hate 
him ! I have worked for twenty years like a dog, only to earn 
gold, with which to achieve vengeance.” 

“T hate the daughter,” said Bertrand, “because she rejected 
my suit, and trampled my pride under her feet. Now, sir, I 
have told you why I hate. Have I not a right to ask you the 
same question ?” 

“My name is Loriot,” replied the old man, “and 1 am by 
profession a jeweller, but my father and M. de Valbonne’s father 
were the same, only that I was the offspring of a woman whom 
he deeply wronged. M. de Valbonne, our mutual father, 
indemnified me by his will for the wrong committed upon my 
mother ; but my brother burnt that will, knowing that he was 
heir-at-law, and when I presented myself to claim my inherit- 
ance he disavowed me. I left him with my curse upon him, and 
have ever since prayed that the curse of a disinherited brother 
might be with him for his life. I have toiled simply that I 
might one day have the means of treating him as he once 
treated me.” 

“And where do you live?” enquired Bertrand, delighted at 
the idea of so potent an auxiliary. 

“T live with my son in the same house as they do,” replied 
the old man with o cynical smile. 

“Oh! you have a son, have you? and what does he do?” 

“ He works at the same business as myself, but he aspires to 
be a gentleman, and has perfected himself in the use of the 
sword.” — 
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“Ah! ah! you have some projects or other,” laughed 
M. de Morlux. 

“ Perhaps so,” the old man replied, “there is no telling to 
what good purpose such a knowledge may be turned.” 

Pére Loriot spoke prophetically as M. Jourdain spoke prose, 
without being aware of it. 

M. de Morlux on going home saw in the concierge’s lodge, a 
fair, handsome young man, in the dress of a working-man, 
taking his key and a candle. 

“Who is that young man?” enquired Bertrand of the porter 
after he had taken his departure. 

“Oh!” said the porter, “that is a young working jeweller 
who has taken a room in the fifth story—the garret in fact. His 
name is Gaston Loriot.”’ 

“ Strange,” said Bertrand to himself, “I thought the young 
man lived with his father ; I must solve this mystery.” And 
following Gaston cautiously and in the dark, he watched him 
into a room in the attic. Returning thence to his own apart- 
ments he said to his valet, “ We have a room in the attics, have 
wenot?” “ Yes, sir, the coachman’s.” “ Give me’a candle and 
the key of that room,” said Bertrand, “ I want to reconnoitre,”’ 
The astonished valet hastened to obey, and Bertrand ascending 
the staircase opened the door and then blew out the light. 
Approaching the window stealthily, he found he could see from 
it into Gaston’s room, which happened to be directly opposite. 
He watched the young man go to achest of drawers, take out 
fine linen and a handsome suit of clothes, all of which he 
hastened to put on. When his toilet was completed, and the 
Baron was obliged to admit that the young man looked very well 
in it, Gaston descended the stairs and went forth from the 
hotel. 

“May I be the son of a working jeweller myself,” said 
Bertrand, “if I understand what is going on. I know the 
history of the father. I must have that of the son.’’ And then 
with that tenacity of purpose and vindictiveness, which is so 
characteristic of a Breton, he determined to pass the night in the 
attic and await Gaston’s return. He must come back and 
change again, he said to himself before he appears in the 
presence of his father. He got little, however, by his persever- 
ance ; all that he saw was that Gaston came back at day-break, 
changed his dress and went out again. But reflecting upon the 
matter a diabolical idea presented itself as a complement to his 
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other vicious conceptions. “1 wanted a young man,” he said, 
“to play a part in the tragedy which I am concocting ; here is 
the very man to my hand.”’ Full of the new idea he went after 
breakfast to Bertha’s hotel, and he got that docile young person 
to indite a letter to the following effect :— 

“Tam not free: every step I take is watched ; nevertheless, 
I shall attend mid-day mass to-morrow (Sunday), at Saint Roch, 
if the person to whom this note will be delivered is curious ; he 
will be there at that time, and look near the third pillar on the 
left hand side of the nave.” 

When the letter was written Bertrand folded it carefully and 
put it into his pocket-book, and then he took Bertha out a 
drive, stopping on his way at Saint Roch, to point out to the 
latter the place where she should put herself at noon on 
Sunday ; for although he had made her write “ to-morrow,” it 
was only Friday, but he did not intend to send the letter until 
Saturday. 

When M. de Morlux returned to his hotel he found a card 
awaiting him, which bore the name of Lord Ewil, Hotel 
Meurice. “Oh!” he exclaimed inwardly, “this is from 
Pére la Pluie, he does business with despatch. On going to his 
“club he ascertained that Lord Ewil had also called there and 
would call again in the evening. 

“ Who is this lord who is so anxious to see you?” asked one 
of the idlers at the club. 

“Qh! it is is quite a romance,” replied M. de Morlux :— 

“This Lord Ewil is a descendant of one of the English 
knights who fought in the “Combat of the Thirty:” his 
opponent was my ancestor. The Englishman declared that if he 
conquered he would gibbet his enemy's body at the gates of his 
estate. The Breton retorted that if fortune favoured him he 
would bury his opponent in his manor of Morfontaine with this 
inscription : “ Here lies the body of Lord Ewil, a loyal man, but 
utterly deficient in courtesy." My ancestor conquered and the 
Englishman has lain for six centuries beneath the secular trees 
of Morfontaine. Well, the present Lord Ewil has long urged 
me to sell the property ; not for the sake of the land, but to 
obtain possession of the bones of his ancestor. It is worth about 
500,000 francs ; he offers me 800,000." 

“ What a fool you are not to sell it!”’ exclaimed a chorus of 
voices ; for quite a group had assembled to listen to the com- 
munication of the young Baron of Brittany. 
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“ Well, that is what my business man tells me ; and I think 
I shall come to terms,” replied Bertrand. 

At this moment Lord Ewil himself was announced, The 
Englishman and the Breton saluted one another as their ances- 
tors had done at the “Combat of Thirty.” This over 
M. de Morlux took Lord Ewil aside. “I have considered over 
the proposition you have previously made to me he said “ and 
circumstances are now changed. I will tell you what it is,’’ he 
added ina whisper. “I am in love. [ want to elope, and if 
you could let me have the money before noon to-morrow you 
shall have Morfontaine.”’ 

“To-morrow at twelve o’clock I shall have the honour of 
waiting upon you with the money,” replied the Englishman. 

M. de Morlux was about leaving the club after his interview 
with Lord Ewil, when he was accosted by Olivier Beauchéne. 

“ Sir,” said the latter, “I hope you are not oblivious of the 
promise you made me.” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Bertrand, “ you know I demanded a 
delay of three days.” “Two days are already elapsed,” 
retorted Olivier, “and I am not very patient; if at the 
expiration of two days more you have not given me 
proofs,” 

“ Well, we shall fight. I know that,” sneered Bertrand ; 
and the two young men separated, bowing courteously, yet 
haughtily. 


Vill. 
THE BOUQUET OF VIOLETS. 


Venceance has been defined as an act of justice, although 
opposed to all Christian sense of rectitude; revenge as an 
act of passion. Vengeance was represented in the present 
drama by Pére Loriot, revenge by M. de Morlux. Both 
worked to attain the same end but in different ways. The 
proceedings of the revengeful man were as infamous as his 
motives were base and discreditable. 

M. de Morlux on returning to his hotel ascertained that 
Gaston was in his reom, but smoking with another young man. 
Setting his valet to work he was enabled to get himself intro- 
duced into a room that adjoined the one occupied by the young 
men, and through the chinks of the door he gathered fragments: 
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of their conversation. He was soon satisfied, putting ‘these 
snatches of sentences together, that the young man occupied the 
rooms in order to disguise himself and to go out into the world, 
into which he had been introduced by a Madame de Mirail who 
had presented him as a little cousin from the provinces ; as also, 
that he was in love, and that too singularly enough with Mélanie 
de Valbonne. 

“Well,” said Bertrand to himself, as he withdrew from his 
noble occupation of eaves dropping, “that is strange. This 
young man loves Mélanie! I begin to believe that my revenge 
will be terrible!” 

The morning that followed upon these events was lit up by a 
brilliant sunshine. The fineness of the weather imparted to the 
whole city a cheering aspect, as if it had been a day of festival. 
Mélanie dressed that morning for a ride. After picking up the 
bouquet of violets which Gaston Loriot daily threw down on 
the balcony from the attic, and carrying it furtively to her lips, 
she remembered that Olivier Beauchéne had not been to see her 
for some days. (It was part of the engagement between Bertrand 
and Olivier, that the latter should not see Mademoiselle de 
Valbonne, until the requisite proof of her frailty had been 
furnished.) So before going out she took up a pen and 
wrote :— 

“ My dear Olivier come and see me.” M. de Valbonne came 
in as she was folding up the note. 

“1 think,” said the banker, when he learnt who his beloved 
daughter had been writing to, “that although you refused 
Olivier last year, you still have a hankering after him.” 

“ Well, I like him, and esteem him greatly,” Mélanie replied, 
“ but as a friend.” 

“ Strange little girl! I wonder whoever will please you.” 

“T do not know,” replied Mélanie, but she sighed as she did 
so, and looked thoughtfully at her violets. 

“ But come,” said the father, “there is Miss Aurora getting 
restless waiting for you below.” 

The young girl descended into the court-yard, where the 
grooms held M. de Valbonne’s horse, and Miss Aurora’s, as well 
as their own. The banker was about to put his foot in the 
stirrup when M. Legrand, his cashier, rushed into the yard in 
breathless haste. Addressing himself to the banker he said, 
“T beg pardon interrupting you, but affairs of importance,” and 
he added in a low tone, “ Lord Ewil reclaims his funds.” 
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M. de Valbonne turned pale for a moment, but soon recovered 
himself. “ Well,” he said, “ Lord Ewil must be paid.” “ But 
the sum, sir, exceeds what we have in cash.” “ Well, then you 
must sell out securities, even if it be at a loss.” And so saying, the 
banker went forth with his daughter to ride in the “ Bois,” as if 
nothing had happened. 

Passing the first chalet to the right, known as the “Chalet des 
Lacs,” Mélanie had great difficulty in repressing an exclamation 
of surprise. A young man well mounted, had cantered past, but 
not without a glance which revealed a great deal. 

“ Who is that?” asked M. de Valbonne, seeing his daughter 
turn round to look after the equestrian. 

“ How strange!” said Mélanie, “why that young man exactly 
resembled the one who rescued us from imminent peril.” 

“Bah!” said M. de Valbonne, “ that was a man of the people, 
whereas this is agentleman. One thing certain though, he does 
not know how to ride.” 

Mélanie pouted, but did not reply. ‘ Bye-the-bye,” persevered 
papa, “ what has become of that young man? You asked him to 
come and receive our thanks, and he never came.” 

‘“ Perhaps he had not confidence enough,” Mélanie suggested, 
and to break the conversation, she put her horse to a canter 
followed by her father. 

On their way home they called at Bender’s. Mélanie told 
him she intended giving him a design for a basket-carriage. 

“Tt will be like ordering three,” said the polite coachmaker. 
“ There is that of the Marchioness Alvarez.” 

‘‘ Yes, that poor Marchioness, she always imitates ine in every- 
thing.” 

“ And somebody else too,” said Bender, “ for I have just sold 
a victoria, the precise counterpart of your own.’ 

Mélanie only smiled at the information, and continued her ride 
with her father. 

The moment M. de Valbonne got home he hurried off to his 
offices. Lord Ewil had been paid, but at a loss of 300,000 france. 
“We must buy,” he said to the cashier, but the latter ventured 
to remark, “war is imminent.” I do not believe in it at all 
events for the next three weeks,” retorted the banker, stamping 
with impatience at the slightest show of hesitation. 

“Oh! if he knew all,” thought M. Legrand as he withdrew. 

“TI wonder what made Lord Ewil draw out his money so 
hastily,” said the banker to himself when he was left alone. 
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IX. 
AN INFAMOUS DECEPTION. 


Gaston LorioT, besides what he got from his father, had 
always been a careful, well-conducted young man, and he had 
savings of his own. But ambition had come with love and he 
had purchased out of his own economies the clothes wherewith 
to move in a better society, and the horse upon which to ride in 
the “ Bois.” He had been recompensed for all this outlay the 
day when he saw Mélanie so visibly affected upon recognising 
him. “She knew me,” he kept repeating to himself and he 
hugged the thought as a sinking mariner does a spar thrown 
out to him in the ocean of doubt. But how much more was 
his wonder aroused, when arriving at his hotel in the Chaussée d’ 
Antin, a commissionaire delivered to him a note, which the 
scent of verbena at once proclaimed to come from a female. It 
was the note dictated by Bertrand to Bertha. When Gaston 
received an appointment for next day at the church of St. Roch 
he doubted his own senses; he turned pale and his hands 
quivered. He felt indeed as if he was about almost to sink 
under the violence of his emotions. 

If Gaston Loriot did not sleep on that eventful night, no 
more did Olivier Beauchéne. The latter had met M. de Morlux 
at the club, and Bertrand had in reply to his acrimonious 
questions appointed ten o’clock on Sunday night, for the time 
when he would furnish proofs of the truth of the infamous 
calumnies which he had thought proper to give expression to, 
Olivier had written an answer to Mélanie excusing himself in 
consequence until the Monday following, and then he had with- 
drawn to his own room, his head beating, and his temples 
gorged with vexation, muttering: “ Whatever happens,I will 
fight that man, I will kill him.” 

It is almost needless to say that Gaston was at the church of 
Saint Roch the next day before the time appointed. It had 
indeed appeared to him as if the morning would never end. 
Whilst he was still on the steps, he saw a blue carriage go by 
with two black horses. A lady within made the slightest of 
perceptible sign of recognition which he interpreted “ go in and 
wait.” The carriage itself did not stop but sped on its way. 
Gaston went into the church and took up a position at the 
pillar indicated. The mass began but still no Mélanie made 
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her appearance. Gaston remained at his post till two o'clock, 
mass was over, the church was empty, but no fair lady had 
come near him. 

Perplexed and annoyed, but remembering that his fair corres- 
pondent had said that her steps were watched, he believed in 
some impediment that had arisen, and he wended his way to 
the Chaussée d’Antin. As he passed through the gates into the 
court the same blue carriage was in waiting, and a moment 
more and Mélanie herself made her appearance. She uttered a 
slight ejaculation on seeing Gaston and at once went up to 
him with her hand stretched forth. 

“Ah! sir,” she said, “It is you who saved my father and 
myself,” 

Gaston muttered some unintelligible words. Mélanie con- 
tinued: “ But it is very wrong of you not to come and receive 
our thanks. You will come, will you not?” And she made a 
sign of adieu with the tip of her gloved hand and got into her 
carnage. 

“ Well,” thought Gaston to himself, “ladies moving in higher 
circles, certainly know how to dissimulate their impressions.” 
But he not the less stuck there as immoveable as the god 
Terminus, until he was aroused by the concierge who brought 
him a note. It was the same writing as before and an envelope 
precisely similar to the one he had previeusly received. He 
hastily opened it. The letter said :— 

“I cannot go to Saint Roch and yet I must see you. Be in 
your own room, Rue Saint Lazare, this evening at half-past 
ten.” 

Bertrand de Morlux had evidently modified his plans in a 
strange manner. Gaston Loriot at once made his way to the 
Rue Saint Lazare, his bosom torn by a thousand 
emotions. If hope came in by one door, the religion of love 
went out by the other. He loved too sincerely to believe in the 
frailty of Mélanie, and yet he paced up and down his room in 
impatience and abided her advent. 

Olivier on his side had awaited the coming on of night with 
equal impatience. At ten o'clock he presented himeelf at 
Bertrand de Morlux’s apartments. The Breton was 
away with all the phlegm of a Dutchman, and he offered his 
quondam friend a cigar. 

“You will excuse me,” said the latter, «if, 1 prenseve;the 
attitude towards you of a man who expects proofs or satis- 
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faction. You told me that Mademoiselle de Valbonne loved 
a man who was unworthy of her. Where is that man?” 

“In this house.” 

“ Then it is yourself,” said Olivier. 

“You will excuse me in my turn,” replied Bertrand, “if I 
remark that you are insulting me.” 

“When you have added proof to your statements | shall be 
ready to give you satisfaction.” 

Bertrand did not vouchsafe a reply, but taking Olivier by the 
arm led him out of the room, took him down the main staircase 
into the court-yard, then up smaller stairs till he reached the 
attic. Arrived there he blew out the candle and pushed Olivier 
into the room. Then taking his hand he guided him to the 
window from whence a full view was obtained of Gaston’s 
curtainless and modest apartment. Gaston was still alone, but 
a few moments had scarcely elapsed ere a female was let in by 
the impatient youth. The brain of Olivier Beauchéne seemed 
to whirl round, and he had to support himself by the window 
sill. For the lady had taken off her veil and her face was lit up 
by the rays of a lamp upon the table, as she extended her hand 
to Gaston, who kissed it in a transport of joy. 

“Do you still doubt?” whispered Bertrand in the ear of the 
young man, with the malignant hissing of the arch-demon 
himeelf. 

“ Let us go out of this!” was all that Olivier could reply, as 
he seized Bertrand by the arm. He felt that if he remained he 
should be suffocated. To him the woman before whom Gaston 
was on his knees was no other than Mélanie de Valbonne. 

When he had reached the threshold of M. de Morlux’s apart- 
ments, Olivier stopped and looking Bertrand full in the face. 
“ Monsieur,” he said, “ I have but few words to say to you.” 

“Speak!” said Bertrand with perfect calmness. 

“ Not a month ago, M. de Valbonne was in my eyes the most 
chaste of God's creatures, You have disillusionised me, whether 
I am indebted to you or not must be written in blood.” 

“You wish, as you said before, to fight ?” 

“T do.” 

“Then I am at your disposition.” 

“To-morrow then at eight o’clock in the “Bois” near the 
garden of Acclimatation.” 

“I will be there.” And so the two, once so friendly, 


separated. 











X. 
THE DELUSION IS EXPLODED. 


Tne environs of the garden of Acclimatation are the only spot 
now remaining in the “ Bois,” in which sufficient shady isolation 
can be found, wherein to decide a difference with pistol or sword. 
Olivier Beauchéne and Bertrand de Morlux met thereat the 
time appointed with their respective witnesses. It was agreed 
that they should fight with pistols first and swords afterwards. 
The seconds placed the combatants at twenty-five paces distance, 
with liberty to advance five paces and fire when they liked. Olivier 
fired first, but his nerves were unstrung by the memory of the 
scene of the previous evening. His shot passed over his adver- 
sary’s head. Bertrand abided his time. He had no longer a 
pistol opposed to him so he could take aim at his leisure, and 
Olivier felt himself when he fired, violently struck in the right 
arm which fell helpless by his side. 

“ T have the right arm broken,” he said to his witnesses when 
they ran up to his help. His friends wished to place him in a 
carriage and drive him home, but he refused. “ No,” he said, 
“T can use the sword with the left hand as well as the right,” 
and he insisted upon carrying out the conditions of the combat. 
The conditions were, however, too unequal. Olivier’s nerves 
were shaken, his system had also received a rude shock from the 
pistol wound and his arm lay, distressingly painful at every 
motion, helpless by his side. After a few passes in which 
Olivier shewed himself to be a master of the weapon, under 
singular disadvantages, Bertrand wis enabled by his superior 
strength to inflict two sword wounds, one upon the other, upon 
the unfortunate Olivier. 

He fell with the word “ Mélanie ” on his lips. 

“TI think,” said Bertrand de Morlux as he walked off the 
ground, “ that he is done for, for ever.” 

We left Gaston and the sham Mélanie together in an 
The young lady had been taught her part and the desired 
produced ; she excused herself from staying any longer 
she would come again the next evening. She had not been 
gone when the young man breathless with joy and unable to 
subdue his excitement went for a walk. As he approached the 
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dress. ‘‘ How is it possible,” he said to himself, “that Mélanie 
can have left me ten minutes ago and be in a ball dress now? ” 
Then turning to the concierge he said “ Has not M. de Valbonne 
been out before this evening?” “No,” replied the Argus of the 
hotel, “she dined at home and was detained by her hair-dresser 
failing to keep his appointment.” “ Well,” said Gaston to 
himself, “there is some mystery in this and I begin to suspect 
that I am duped.” 

Bad news travel quickly. The first thing that Mademoiselle 
de Valbonne heard on rising the morning after the ball, was that 
Olivier Beauchéne had fought M. de Bertrand de Morlux, and 
had been seriously wounded. Mélanie was as we have seen, 
although a spoilt child, a girl of great spirit. She loved Olivier 
as a brother, and the purity of her feelings gave her courage to 
do what she might otherwise have hesitated in doing. She at 
once went out to see the wounded man herself. 

It is an old story that when it rains it pours. That Monday 
was destined to be an eventful day with the Valbonnes, and all 
who were connected with them. M. de Valbonne had gone to 
rest worried and anxious. On rising the next morning one of the 
first things that fell under his eye was a telegraphic despatch in 
the Journal des Debats to the effect that the Austrians had 
crossed the Mincio and that the war had begun in Italy. The 
paper fell from his hands as he groaned aloud :— 

“T am a lost man. I lose over two million of money by the 
breaking out of war.” M. de Valbonne was not a man, however, 
to be altogether discouraged: by the time M. Legrand, whom 
he had sent for, made his appearance, he had matured a bold 
stroke of finance, by which to recoup his losses. All that 
was wanting to carry it out was the loan of a million from the 
Bank of France. M. Legrand was sent to negotiate it, but he 
returned in the utmost state of consternation to communicate the 
unwelcome intelligence that the bank had somehow or other 
been informed that M. de Valbonne speculated in the Stock 
Exchange, and had declined to advance the money. 

“Then nothing remains for me but to blow out my brains,” 
exclaimed M. de Valbonne ; but at that moment the door was 
hastily thrown open and Mélanie rushed in, in a state of the most 
grievous mental distress. 

Mélanie had been as we have seen that morning to console 
her sorely wounded friend Olivier Beauchéne. He had in his 
delirium allowed some half-sentences to drop from him about the ° 
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love she bore to another, which filled her mind with doubt and 
perplexity. He had been too weak to explain himself, and the 
surgeon had insisted upon his not being further interrogated. 
On her return home, her maid giving her a card, said that a 
young man was exceedingly desirous of a moment's interview. 
It was Gaston Loriot. Mélanie at once bade the maid shew him 
up. Mademoiselle de Valbonne was however much surprised at 
the familiar tone with which the young man addressed her. 
Gaston was labouring under the most tremendous illusion that it 
is possible to conceive. The young man came in reality to 
inform Mademoiselle de Valbonne of certain proceedings that he 
had detected, and words that he had overheard passing between 
his father and M. de Morlux, to the prejudice and to the 
imminent danger of M. de Valbonne. But when in his excite- 
ment he addressed the young lady as “ Mélanie,” that spirited 
young person could no longer contain herself, and taking him by 
the arm she insisted upon his explaining what grounds he had 
for assuming so much. 

“Since when?” she exclaimed, “have I given you permission 
to address me by my Christian name.” 

“ Why did you not last night,” muttered the astonished young 
man, “ call me Gaston ?”’ 

“ Last night!’’ exclaimed Mélanie. 

“ Yes, last night, in my own room,” responded Gaston. 

“Why!” she ejaculated, “this man has lost his senses!” 
And the terrific enigma, propounded first by Olivier, and 
now re-echoed by Gaston, had such an effect upon her that she 
rushed into her father’s room exclaiming,. “ Father! father! I 
shall go mad!” M. de Valbonne was not we have seen in 
good spirits, and when he saw his daughter so excited and so 
distressed, he mingled his tears with hers. 

When Mélanie had sufficiently recovered herself to relate to 
her father the strange inuendus to which she had been. subjected, 
M. de Valbonne could no more decypher the enigma than 
poor Mélanie herself. And when he asked to see the young man 
to ascertain if he could help in its solution, he was nowhere to 
be found. : 

M. de Valbonne learnt however, that he. was the son of a 
working jeweller living in the hotel, and he bounded like a tiger 
up the stair at the bottom of the court-yard in pursuit. But 
only the father was in the apartments, and the two brothers 
stood in the presence of one another after a separation of many 
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long years. Joseph Loriot seeing consternation depicted in the 
face of M. de Valbonne, thought that he came to upbraid him 
with his ruin, but the banker shouted, “ Where is your son? I 
want your son.” 

“What you want my son, not me!” replied the old jeweller 
as if much relieved. 

“ Why, I know that voice,” exclaimed M. de Valbonne, ‘who 
are you?”’ 

“T am your brother, Joseph Loriot, the brother whom you 
robbed of his inheritance.” 

The banker fell as if in a fit. Medical assistance was obtained. 
He was removed to his room and life was restored, but not his 
reason. He remained for some time a prey to fever and 
delirium. 

If M. de Valbonne did not die that day, if Olivier Beauchéne 
had not succumbed on the ground, and if poor Mélanie had not 
been entirely bereft of her senses it was not from any fault on 
the part of M. Bertrand de Morlux or of Joseph Loriot. But 
Mélanie was one of those natures whose courage and resolu- 
tion are only roused by difficulties. 

“T must see M. de Morlux,” she said, “he is at the bottom 
of these misdeeds, and we will see if he will lie in my presence.”’ 

Gaston had gone forth maddened at the reception he had 
met with from Mélanie ; he could not understand it. He shut 
himself up in his own room, in the Rue Saint Lazare, and 
lay buried in doubt and despair, when a knock at the door 
aroused him from his stupor, and his visitor of the previous 
night made her appearance. Who are you?” ejaculated 
Gaston at the apparition. “Why Mélanie! Mélanie de 
Valbonne!” replied the fair intruder. 

“You lie!” ejaculated Gaston, “you have neither her voice 
nor her look. JI am determined to know for what object you 
have assumed the name and appearance of another person,” 
continued the young man as he placed himself between the 
unknown and the door. “Who are you?” “My name. is 
Bertha,” replied the lady, terrified by the looks and attitude of 
Gaston. “A poor girl who has been bribed to play an odious 
part,” she continued. “ And who bribed you?” persevered the 
young man. “M. Bertrand de Morlux,” sobbed the lady. 
“ Then,” said Gaston, “I will give you your choice. 1 will send, 
for the police and have you arrested here, or you must go with 
me to M. de Morlux’s,” 
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Bertha hesitated for some time. She thought Bertrand would 
certainly kill her, but as Gaston left her no alternative they 
proceeded together to the apartment of M. de Morlux. 

The infamous conspirator had, after despatching Bertha to 
Gaston, seated himself in a chair, smoking a Havannah, and 
indulging in the luxury of thinking over the progress made in 
his most abominable machinations. Opening the door to a 
slight knock he let in a lady whom he deemed to be Bertha, 
returned from her visit to Gaston; but the lady removed her 
veil saying, “Ithink you take me for another person.” It was 
Mélanie herself. Bertrand was a man of infinite circumspec- 
tion. He bowed most respectfully. “ Might I enquire,” he 
said with hypocritical submissiveness, “to what incident I am 
indebted for a visit from Mademoiselle de Valbonne ? ” 

“You cannot but feel,” replied Mélanie, “that I should not 
take such astep but from the most imperious motives. “ Sir,” 
she continued, “ you fought M. Olivier Beauchéne this morning. 
It was on my account. He told me so and I must have an 
explanation. I have been calumniated. Public scandal attri- 
butes blame to me.”’ 

“ Perhaps it is because you are not married?” suggested the 
villain. 

“Perhaps you are going to offer me your hand again?” 
responded the banker’s daughter, with a look of ineffable hatred 
and contempt. Bertrand’s passions were so aroused by the 
expression of her face, that the idea of a terrible revenge flashed 
across his mind. He made towards Mélanie; but the latter 
luckily perceived that Bertrand’s pistols lay on the table. She 
seized upon them and pointing one at the head of her calumnia- 
tor, “If you move a step towards me,” she said, “ you are a 
dead man.” 

At that moment the bell rang violently. Bertrand hesitated. 
‘Open the door at once,” ejaculated Mélanie, “or I fire.” But 
the door was forced open before he could reach it, and Gaston 
and Bertha came in. When Mélanie saw the young woman 
dressed, even to her hair, like herself, and the outward resemb- 
lance which she bore to her, she saw through the enigma at 
once. 

As to Gaston he had seized Bertrand by the throat, calling 
him a villain. Mélanie arrested his arm. “We have, you and 
I,” she said, a fearful account to settle with that man, but let it 
be done with the least possible éclat. With the assistance of 
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this young person,” she continued, turning round to address 
M. de Morlux, “you sought to dishonour me.” Bertha upon 
hearing this fell upon her knees and begged Mélanie to pardon 
her. 

“ When a man so far forgets himself,” persevered the young 
girl, “as to conspire to dishonour a woman he must be 
punished ; I must have your honour or your life.” 

“T do not understand you,” retorted Bertrand, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“Let me kill that man!” ejaculated Gaston, irritated to the 
utmost by Bertrand’s insolence. 

“No, he has to do with me,” continued Mélanie, “ write at 
once to Olivier Beauchéne under my dictation, or I will kill 
you.” 

Bertrand de Morlux had no alternative but to obey. 

“Tam a wretch ; for not content with seeking your destruc- 
tion I attempted to dishonour Mademoiselle de Valbonne by taking 
advantage of the resemblance borne to her by another person. 
Mademoiselle de Valbonne who at the moment I am writing 
holds my life in her hands, is willing to pardon me on condition 
that I leave Paris at once and for ever.” 

When the letter was written and signed, Mélanie bade Gaston 
take it up and follow her. Bertha, who was in fear of her life, 
also hastened to go out with Mademoiselle de Valbonne. But as 
they were going downstairs Gaston ran back a moment to 
Bertrand and said, “ It remains to be settled between you and 
me now.” 

“ T don’t know you,” retorted Bertrand with an expression of 
contempt. 

“Then you shall know me,” replied *the young man, and he 
slapped his face with all the vigour of his arm. 

“You have provoked M. de Morlux to fight you,” observed 
Mélanie when Gaston rejoined her. 

“ T have,” the young man replied. 

“ You have done him far too much honour then. The wretch 
is undeserving of your notice.” 

The three actors in this terrible drama—Mademoiselle de 
Valbonne, Gaston Loriot and Bertha went ‘at once at Mélanie’s 


- request, and in her carriage, to the house of Olivier Beauchéne. 
When the wounded man read the letter and saw Bertha, all he 


could say was, “ Oh, pardon me! pardon me! that I should ever 
‘ have doubted you!” 
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“ Poor Olivier !”’ said Mélanie, “I almost loved you, but you 
doubted me, and it is all over between us. I can never be more 
than a sister to you.” 

The next day the Breton nobleman had to meet the son of a 
jeweller in mortal combat. His passion was as deep as his 
humiliation. When on the ground he still taunted his 
antagonist :— 

“Ah! you love Mélanie do you?” he said, pressing his 
antagonist home. 

“ As much as you hate her,” replied Gaston, quietly parrying 
his thrusts, | 

“If I kill you I shall succeed in my projects.” 

“She has nothing to fear from you.” 

“You are mistaken ; she shall be ruined before three days 
are over.” 

“T will save her,’ responded the young man, and by a 
movement of almost supernatural energy he passed his sword 
through the body of his antagonist. 

When old Loriot became acquainted with what had occurred, 
that M. de Valbonne was delirious, that Mademoiselle de Valbonne 
had been grievously insulted, and that his son, to whom he was 
deeply attached, had avenged her by slaying M. de Morlux ; a 
new state of feeling came over him. He repeuted that matters 
had gone so far, he not only withdrew from his persecution of his 
brother, but he hastened to supply such funds as were necessary 
to re-establish his position with the Bank. ‘This sudden rehab- 
ilitation of his affairs helped to bring about the banker’s con- 
valescence. But he had experienced an almost fatal shock, and 
he was glad, after the marriage of Mélanie and Gaston. Loriot 
had been concluded, to pass the remainder of his days in trar- 
quility with his daughter, his brother, and his brother's son, 
now his son-in-law, in a beautiful property which he had 
purchased in the country, in preference to the fairy palace once 
dreamt of for the banker’s daughter in the Champs Elysées. 
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ROGER BACON. 


BY 


JANE COWEN. 





Wirs the fall of the Greek schools in the sixth century ancient 
philosophy came to an end. The discipline of Rome replaced 
the culture of Greece, and in its turn was succeeded by the 
dominions of the Church. Throughout the whole of the middle 
ages—a period lasting from the sixth to the sixteenth century 
—her power was supreme. Great though her benefits were in 
many respects, her influence on mental progress was deadly. 
Knowledge was the perquisite of the priests, and they with 
rigid jealousy kept it to themselves. Under the name of 
scholasticism philosophy tried to exist beneath the shade of 
St. Peter's. This philosophical movement, which engrossed 
the attention of the schoolmen during the greater part of the 
transition period commenced at the foundation of the schools 
by Charlemagne. Paris was its birth-place and head-quarters, 
and there flocked students from all parts of Europe to listen to 
the instruction. The great point of dispute which agitated the 
mind of the clerks during the middle ages was concerning the 
nature of genus and species—that is, whether genus and species 
have objective existences, or are simply terms designating a 
collection of individuals. This question, which had been 
earnestly debated by the Grecian philosophers, gave rise to the 
long and abstract controversy between the Nominalists and 
Realists—and as it was thought to involve important matters of 
dogma, was waged with intense bitterness. Sometimes the 
Church sided with one party and sometimes with the other, but 
in the beginning of the twelfth century further search after 
knowledge was forbidden. The smouldering embers of 
philosophy were crushed under the foot of the priesthood. 
When knowledge was entirely hidden under the dark clouds 
of ignorance and bigotry, the opening of the thirteenth century 
was as the dawn of a brighter philosophical future. During the 
centuries that Christian Europe was allowing in ignorance, 
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the philosophy of Greece had been transplanted, and had taken 
root amongst the Arabs. . Fostered by the Calyphs and Emirs, 
learning reached a pitch scarcely surpassed in its palmy days in 
Athens. Andalusia, under Mahomedan rule, at a time when 
elsewhere study was forbidden, had reached a state of tolerance 
never heard of before, nor perhaps singe. Jews, Mahomedans, 
and Christians intermingled, heedless of religious difference. 
This learning gradually spread. Wandering Jews carried it to 
distant parts of Europe.. The writings of Averroes and Avicenna 
began to find their way to the cells of the monks. Aristotle 
was translated and commented on by Albertus Magnus—a mar- 
vellous thing for a doctor of the middle ages. During the same 
century (thirteenth) appeared other great minds in England. 
Greater than them all was Grossetéte, the fearless Bishop of 
Lincoln, who questioned and studied Aristotle’s original works, 
and even opposed the Pope himself. He was the leader of a 
group of minds that rebelled against the bigotry of the school- 
men, and tried to upset the blind adherence to Aristotle as 
interpreted by Albertus. Like Thales, they strove to go to the 
root of things, and to find out truth for themselves. 

The most interesting of them all was Roger Bacon, one of 
the most remarkable of Englishmen—remarkable alike for his 
inventions, his martyrdom, and his superhuman courage. .Too 
much before his time, he was looked on as a sorcerer by the 
ignorant, and neglected by the learned. Misunderstood by all, 
he formed no school and left no disciples. About the life of 
this wonderful man very little is known; even the date and 
the place of his birth are uncertain. It is believed, however, he 
was born near Ilchester, in Somerset, and the year of his birth 
may be pretty accurately guessed by a letter to Pope Clement, 
dated 1267, where he says he has studied for forty years. His 
family is supposed to have been rich and noble, but they lost 
all their wealth during the turbulent reign of Henry III. Being 
a younger son, Roger was destined for the Church, and his 
ardent thirst for knowledge also seemed to point to that. as his 
sole destiny. As a youth he went to Oxford, and there studied 
under Robert Grossetéte, Edmund Rich, Rebert Bacon, Adam 
Marisco, and quite a colony of independent thinkers. There his 
searching and sceptical intellect received ite education. It was 
costetahay '4thaaadaede the schoolmen to visit Paris, then 
the Athens of scholasticism, and Bacon did not neglect that 
journey. He there began his stern inquiry into men and things; 
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suffered from the tyrannical oppression of the priesthood, and 
passed his long last captivity. At the end of his first sojourn 
he returned to Oxford, where he gained great renown for his 
learning and scientific researches, and thereby roused the ire of 
the priests, which brought about his first disgrace and banish- 
ment to Paris. ‘ 

At the time he lived there were only three powers able to help 
a student—the king, the Pope, or a religious corporation. Bacon 
chose the last, and entered the Franciscan brotherhood. This is 
a mendicant body of monks, vowed to a life of study, prayer, 
and manual labour. The date of his joining the order is 
uncertain, as are almost all the dates of his life ; but it is 
thought that he entered it at rather an advanced age. As he 
progressed in learning he became more and more dissatisfied 
with the sterile reasoning of the scholastics. Overshadowed by 
the Church they dared not bring forward any new theory or 
make any new discovery. They were chained to Albert’s inter- 
pretation of Aristotle, beyond which the road to knowledge was 
blocked up by bigotry and fear. Against this blind adherence 
to authority Bacon carried on a determined and lifelong war, and 
declared that men were but men, and the fact of their living 
some hundreds of years before made them no more infallible. 
He scorned Albertus and all the great authorities of his time, 
whom he looked on as servile followers of an ancient system. 
He, however, speaks with great reverence of a poor and neg- 
lected scholar whom he calls Master Peter ; and to him he 
gratefully acknowledges that he owes all his learning. 

This determination to set aside all preconceived opinions, to 
free himself from the clutches of the Church, occasioned great 
indignation and alarm among the holy brotherhood. They 
banished him from Oxford to Paris, where he was continually 
under the eye of his superiors. There were inflicted on him all 
the humiliations, all the tyrannies that could be devised by a 
bigoted priesthood. Books and writing materials were refused 
him, and on the least breach of discipline or the slightest desire 
to continue his studies he was condemned to solitary confine- 
ment, and to bread and water. How terrible must this punish- 
ment have been to a man who declared that he only learned that 
he might teach ; to one so different from his contemporaries 
that he wished to impart knowledge to the world, and not to 
confine it to the privileged few. For ten long years he suffered 


this martyrdom. During his dreary captivity he had but one 
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ray of comfort. A young servant man became acquainted with 
him, and on him he poured all the treasures of his learning. The 
lonely monk devoted himself to the instruction of this young 
man, and made him a great scholar. This youth he speaks of as 
John of London, and cites him as a brilliant example of the 
effects of a good method. 

About this time there was a learned prelate in the Church 
called Guido Falcoldi. Whilst Bacon was at Oxford this pre- 
late became Papal Legate to England, where he heard him 
spoken of as a great magician, and hints were thrown out that he 
had composed a great scientific work. He endeavoured to 
communicate with him but his efforts were frustrated. Some 
years later’ this priest was made Pope, under the title of 
Clement IV, He then wrote to Bacon, who was groaning under 
the tyranny of the Franciscans in Paris, and requested of him 
further information of his work. Pope Clement, however, know- 
ing the power of the Franciscans, dared not ask their permission 
to allow Bacon to write nor even intimate to them that he had 
requested him to do so. The difficulties therefore in performing 
his task were enormous. He was thwarted and humiliated in 
its performance in every conceivable way. Being a mendicant 
monk he had no money, and to write his work he required 
accomplished scribes, who had to be well paid. It was useless 
for him to apply to his brothers, for they had been ruined during 
the wars. He begged of the rich and they turned a deaf ear to 
his entreaties: At last, in despair, he turned to the poor, and 
by means of persuasion and promises of future benefits he 
managed to procure sixty livres. All the time he had nothing 
to depend on but his memory, for during his captivity writing 
material was denied him. Still his enthusiasm overcame all 
obstacles, and in eighteen months he finished his marvellous 
work, Opus Majus. This he entrusted to his well-beloved 
pupil, John of London, to carry to Rome. The same year he 
composed his two other works, Opus Minus and Opus 
Tertium. 

Pope’ Clement, filled with admiration for this great genius, 
liberated him. For a while he triumphed. His triumph was, 
however, shortlived, for his patron died during the following 
year. Still his brave heart failed not, and he continued to write. 
In 1278, however, the Church became alarmed at the number of 
insurgents in her midst. Bacon, along with many others, was 
condemned to imprisonment. For fourteen years more he lan- 
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guished in captivity. In his seventy-eighth year he was liberated. 
Still his spirit was not broken, and he continued to work till he 
died. He is supposed to be buried at Oxford, where he spent the 
happiest portion of his life under the tuition of Grossetéte and a 
few more kindred spirits. 

The scholastic method did not suffice for the intellectual wants 
of a mind like Bacon’s. He could not accept a method based on 
authority—a method devoted to prove the truth of that authority 
rather than to find out new truths. New roads might be dis- 
covered, but however intricate their windings, they had all to 
lead to the same spot. The mission of Bacon was twofold : to 
point out the faults of the old method, and replace it by a new 
one ; to tear up the old tree by the roots, and in its stead to 
plant a young one. To the two instruments, authority and 
reasoning, of scholasticund, he opposed, one, viz., experience. 
By experience he did not mean a vague and confused idea of its 
benefits, but a rigid scientific method to replace the old one. He 
enumerated the evils under which philosophy laboured, and 
stated that before progress could be made the chains must be 
broken. They were (1) reliance on untrustwerthy authority ; 
(2) custom ; (3) the stupidity of the vulgar ; (4) the conceit of 
the learned, who concealed their ignorance under the cloak of 
pedantry. Aguinst the first in the catalogue he is very eloquent. 
Without doubt, he says, we should respect and be grateful to the 
ancients for the benefits they have showered on mankind. But 
it must never be forgotten that they were but men and liable to 
err. As the world advances in age it will advance in wisdom. 
Knowledge increases every day, Aristotle did not know all, and 
Avicenna and Averroes likewise committed faults which have 
since been rectified. Even the saints this intrepid champion of 
free-thought did not spare. They also were but men, they also 
have erred. All through he insists on the duty of gratitude to 
those great thinkers that have gone before, but this must not 
blind us to their errors. It is a miserable excuse to lean on use 
for the retaining false ideas. It is use that strangles trath. 
His contempt for use is only equalled by his scorn of the crowd. 
It was they that, after following Christ, turned round and cried 
“Oracify Him.” But this scorn is eclipsed by the intense hatred 
he bears the leaders of the vulgar. He reproaches them with 
ignorance and vanity, and instead of advancing the sciences that 
they pretend to know, with hindering their development. They 
have always been the leaders in the persecution of all reformers, 
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from Aristotle downwards. Thus Bacon’s voice is the only one 
that sounds from the middle ages, proclaiming that liberty of 
thought is essential to the mental proyresé of the human race. 

Whilst he discovered and classified the faults of the ancient 
methods, he likewise gave what he considered the only means of 
studying a science—(1) To understand its importance and 
utility ; (2) to determine its objects and extent, so as not to be 
bewildered by superfluities or mutilate it by omissions ; (3) to 
know the errors which may deceive us, because it is necessary for 
a man that devotes himself to the research of truth to know the 
method and ways by which he must find it, enlarge it, make it 
perfect generally as well as specifically—‘ because there is a 
method in all things, and, if it fails, the iageigen end cannot be 
reached.” 

The time in which Bacon lived was manned by centuries of 
ignorance from the learning of antiquity. Only faint glimpses 
of the glories that had faded could be caught through mutilated 
Latin translations... The abandonment of ancient philosophy was 
due, he believed, to the woeful neglect of the study of languages. 
To remedy this evil in himself he studied and learnt, besides the 
usual Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldean, and Arabic. He came 
to the conclusion ‘that the science the most necessary for advance- 
ment was grammar, but what he meant was so different to the 
general acceptation of the term, that he announced that he had 
discovered a new science. This science had to replace logic, and 
had for its object to search for the origin of language, to discover 
if Adam gave the names to things himself, and if a child left 
alone in a desert would learn to speak. He also looked on it as 
the medium by which to make known to his contemporaries the 
philosophical and scientific works of the ancients. This was not, 
however, its only aim—for by its cultivation he believed that 
nations would come in contact with one another, the gospel 
would be propagated, new alliances would be cemented, and 
commerce developed with distant lands. 

Bacon alone, in the middle ages, had a glimmering of modern 
chemistry and physics. Although he shared in common with 
his contemporaries many of the wild theories in alchemy, such 
as the transmutation of metals, yet he did not give to that 
part of the science such an important place ‘as did the other 
alchemists of his«time. He divided this science into two parts, 
the practical and the speculative. The first part treate of the 
changing of all metals into silver and gold, or transmutation 
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of metals. He placed the second division or speculative 
alchemy above this, and its object, he said, was “to study 
the formation of bodies, the combination of eléments, and 
the nature of animals or vegetables.” In physics he also 
had ideas far beyond his age. The scholastics accounted for 
all natural phenomena by “ occult causes” and “ the intervention 
of the heavens.” Again, Bacon’s ideas on this subject differed 


so much from those prevalent that he boasted he had discovered 


a new science, which he says is worth more than all previous 
knowledge. This science has for its object the consideration of 
all natural phenomena—celestial and terrestial. Although 
imperfect as are his thoughts on this subject, they are wonder- 
fully in advance of his age. 

It is impossible here to go into any details concerning Bacon’s 
studies in natural history, mathematics, medicine, agriculture ; 
but before finishing this paper it may be interesting to mention 
a few of the inventions attributed to him. In physics and 
mechanics, some authors credit him with having the idea of 
carriages that moved with marvellous rapidity without horses, 
supposed to have been moved by steam; with having mentioned 
the diving bell and suspension bridges. In optics, he is sup- 
posed to have invented spectacles, the camera obscura, burning 
glasses, the telescope, and the magic lantern. In alchemy 
many attribute to him the discovery of bismuth, phosphorus, 
manganese, and gunpowder. Besides these, he is supposed by 
some with having guessed the existence of America; and he 
likewise endeavoured to reform the calendar. A great number 
of these inventions and discoveries must have been attributed 
to him by admiring historians, for it could not have been 
possible for one man to have made them all. His chief glory 
lies in being the inventor of a method which discarded all 
knowledge but that gained by experience, in endeavouring to 
resuscitate ancient learning, and in his determined struggle to 
uphold freedom of thought and right of expression. 
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UNDER THE ROSE. 


A PROSE IDYL. 
By E. M. D. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I nave been shorn of my beauty. My pride, my fairest and 
most promising bud is gone. It was the hand of Constance that 
despoiled me! Two days after that of which I last told you, she 
came and leaned over me, and tenderly raised the blossoms to 
choose the best ; and with a dainty pair of scissors she severed 
my fairest from the stem. She did it smilingly and playfully, 
saying :—~ 

“You must not grudge it, Rose, for this half-blown bud shall 
go to him who gave you to me. Old Roy’s son. For none 
other would I rob you.” 

And with the flower inher breast she hastened away, and rode 
gaily to the town. 
. . * . . 7 

Half an hour later Gerard raised his eyes from the desk at 
which he was writing, to see Constance standing before him 
holding a volume in her hand. 

“ Mr. Roy,” she said, “I have found it impossible to read this 
book. It seems so very dry!” 

He smiled. “ Have you really made the attempt?” 

“Indeed I have. Will you give me another on the list?” 

“¢ Smith’s Wealth of Nations?’ Yes,” answered the librarian, 
and he handed her the book directly. 

Constance glanced around the room, and seeing they were 
unobserved detached the rosebud from her dress, and held. it 
towards him saying simply : “ This is, what I promised you.” 

But her heart beat quickly, and a rosy flush overspread her 
face, as she met the look that ‘came into his eyes. Words were 
not needed. Constance did not wait for thanks, but turned 
away. She felt quite giddy when she reached the outer air. 
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Gerard held the bud tenderly conceaied in his hand, so that. no 
mortal should see it. He bore it swiftly to his room and then 
looked at it as though he would read its soul. 

“Has it come to this?” he cried passionately, as he placed 
the flower on the table before him and threw himself into a seat 
close by. ‘“ Has it come to this? It was not sufficient to have 
indulged in the wild dream during my hours of solitude, but I 
must needs let her see my mad passion! Good God! I, Gerard 
Roy, love Constance Harcourt? ... the thing is monstrous 

. and yet the feeling has been creeping on and on. She 
might have seen... she did... she blushed and turned 
away. What can she think but that I must be mad? Why 
did she give me this flower? A rose bud too. . . . From her, 


the act could leave no meaning—none. Perhaps she will come 


no more. My folly may have scared her. . . . I meant to rise— 
shall this wild love dream stay me? No. I'll put it from me— 
bury it deep in books and work ; and should she come again 
she'll see the poor librarian, Gerard Roy, but no fanatic, nor 
humble lover! ... Poor little flower,” he continued in a 
softened voice as he tenderly caressed it. “ How unconsciously 
you lie there, little dreaming of the stormy emotions you have 
roused. You represent my darling truly ; in simple faith she 
gave you... youare but a bud, no more. . . . Only a promise 
of what might some day be. A possibility . . . a chance—no 
more.” 

He pressed his hand on his brow as though to stay back the 
thoughts that had too strongly obtruded themselves, and returned 
to the reading-room to see if he were needed. No. It wasa 
quiet day and little doing. He re-entered his room and placed 
himself before an easel that stood in front of the window, and, 
drawing aside the curtain which covered it, commenced to paint 
at the nearly completed picture that stood there. 

He was soon entirely absorbed in his work. It was one of a 
series of panels in illustration of scenes from Dante’s “ Inferno,” 


- and this wanted alone the face of Beatrice to complete it. 


Two days had elapsed since Miss Harcourt’s last visit, and all 
Roy's spare time had been occupied in altering the face on that 
panel, and yet, do what he would, it still looked to him like 
Constance. At length, on the third day, with an impatient 
gesture, he muttered : “It is fate!” and continued to paint on, 
letting the likeness go. 

It was a small room with a western light, which had been used 
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to stow away books that needed binding. He had converted it 
into a studio. A dusky heavy-curtain hung across the door. 
There were many signs of art about, and some art treasures 
that he had brought from Rome. 
Presently came a knock at the door ; it was old Dawson. 
‘You are wanted, sir.” 


Rising hastily and dropping his brushes, Gerard entered the 


reading-room, 

“Miss Harcourt!” He could no more help the exclamation 
than he could control the dark flush that mounted to his face, and 
which reflected itself in a rosy light on hers. Then he bit his 
lips and stood silent—cruelly silent—as it seemed to Constance, 
as he waited her commands. She recovered herself quickly ; 
women generally do. 

“Tt was too bad of me to send for you; but really Dawson 
could not help me. I will be quite frank with you, Mr. Roy. 
I wish to read. I feel that I have read so little in all my life ; 
and the friend,” (she slightly emphasised the word) “who 
made me out that list, evidently did not know what books would 
suit me. I cannot read them Mr. Roy. To me they have not 
the smallest grain of interest. I know you have no novels here, 
and it is not such I want. But, somehow .. . . I think 
you know what would please me. Will you select some for me?” 

“T shall be glad to do what I can for you,” he said in strangely 
constrained tones. Constance looked pained. 

“ Will you have prose or poetry?” 

“ Just what you please. I will not look at them till I reach 
home. As many as you like ; my groom can manage——” 

“To carry them? Yes. But about the reading ? I do not 
recommend more than two at once.’ 

“No? I will do exactly as you say. Thank you Mr. Roy,” 
as he handed her the books. “I know I shall like them better 
than any of my friend’s selection.” 

Roy returned to his studio with a grave stern face, and for a 


few minutes stood to contemplate his picture, finished. He next - 


proceeded to place on his easel another panel, and began sketching 
rapidly, almost desperately, once more absorbed in his work. 


CHAPTER VII. 


"Tis little things that form the sum of he Tite 5 Jaatc0 ‘then 
with my story. 
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Constance’s morning letters always awaited her on her boudoir 
table. One morning I observed a letter lying there in Sir 
Arthur’s handwriting. She read it standing by me; and I 
noticed that her lip curled slightly while she perused it. She 
threw it down again. “I'll answer it to-morrow or some day 
soon,” was all she said. 

Dr. Cairns dined at the Hall that night. He was a square, 
red-faced, good-natured man, of about fifty. The Curate, who 
came over from Bycester every Sunday to conduct a service 
in the little old Norman chapel on the Harcourt estate, was 
expected, but did not put in an appearance. He was a hard- 
working young fellow, suspected of Ritualistic tendencies 
towards which the Squire had always the strongest antipathy. 
Constance, who held the Curate in high esteem, was always 
better pleased that he and her father should come in contact 
but seldom. They were sure to clash; and this night in 
particular it was a lucky chance that kept the rev. gentleman 
absent for the Squire was tired ‘and irritable, owing to-a bad 
day’s sport. 

Constance, somewhat languid and wearied (she too had been 
in the hunting-field) did her best to sustain the conversation on 
general matters after the great absorbing topic—hunting—had 
been exhausted. 

When the servants had withdrawn Mr. Harcourt occasionally 
“ nodded” in his chair, waking up briskly between times and 
talking away, in the firm belief that his slumbers had been 
unobserved. 

“Do you ever sketch now?” asked Dr. Cairns turning to 
Constance ; more by way of making conversation than caring if 
she really did. 

“ Yes, sometimes. But the weather is becoming rather chilly 
for out-door work.” 

“ By-the-bye, talking of drawing,” continued the doctor, raising 
his voice, “Do you see anything of young Roy now, Mr. 
Harcourt? I've heard a thing or two about him lately ; but I 
suppose it will not be new to you.” 

“Eh, what's that?” asked the Squire, suddenly bringing him- 
self up with a jerk. “ Young Roy! What's Ae after? I don’t 
know anything about him and don’t care, so long as he doesn’t 
come to grief; I shouldn’t like that for his father’s sake. He's 
at the library still, I suppose? Constance knows more of him 
than I ; she goes sometimes for books.” 
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“Tt has nothing to do with ‘ cothing’to grief, rather, the other 
way,” replied the doctor. “The father was a fine old fellow I 
grant, but the son is turning out a man of another stamp 
altogether. He has written for the ‘Pantheon’ more than 
once,” he continued, “and got talked about. This I know - 
for a fact. A rattling good article the last one was too, 
for I read it myself; and I’m told there’s no doubt about the 
authorship. This is not all. Two men came down from 
London in the same carriage with me the other day, who 
seemed picture fanciers; and one of them was bragging no 
end about a picture, by a Gerard Roy, he had just bought. 
He spoke of him as the most promising artist of the day. 
I was told that his pictures were difficult to get at, being sold 
privately, but that they were already fetching wonderful prices. 
So if that’s your old huntsman’s son he must be turning out a 
genius.” 

“Genius be hanged!” exclaimed the Squire, “ What's the 
good of it? He'd much better have followed in his father’s 
footsteps! He might have been my huntsman now, if he had; 
and I should have been saved a confounded lot of bother. 
Artist? Nonsense! His place is to mind the books, and a good 
salary he gets for it too. What more does he want? Besides, 
isn’t he half an Italian?—an idle race—depend on’t if he looks 
after the books and reads them, that’s all Ae’l/ do, I'll take my 
oath on’t.” 

“ Pardon Squire—but I happen to know at least that he writes, 
and good stuff too. It was an article on the ‘Selfishness of 
Nations,’ and one by no means intended to increase the vanity 
of politicians, Mr. Harcourt. He showed with plausible if not 
conclusive argument, that self-interest was everywhere the 
motive power in shaping and: directing the policy of Govern- 
ments.”’ 

“The impudence of the young cub, what can de know of 
policy and politics?” interrupted the Squire in contemptuous 
tones. ‘ay 

“ He writes more like an apostle than a disciple, I assure you. 
In a brief but clear review of international treaties he shows that 


unfrequently at the cost of natural law and morality. 
that free trade became the captivating Shiboleth in 
soon as the English merchant and manufacturer became 
vinced that there was money in it. The Cobden treaty 
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France opened the door to a great market and large profits ; and 
by consequence we are great friends of the French. If the 
Americans would repeal their protectionist laws we should 
probably acknowledge them as our kith and kin: but not other- 
wise. Our friendship is wrapped up in a sight draft.” 

“The young scoundrel! Does he talk like that? What is 
the country coming to? This is the natural result of the 
‘liberty of the press,’ which the confounded Radicals have howled 
so much about. It should be stopped, sir.” 

“Indeed Mr. Harcourt, we have a flourishing Radical—if 
Radical you call him—in young Roy. He says that we are proud 
of our history of the middle ages—our Templars and Crusaders : 
proud of our Christianity and Christian State Church. But 
we'll hang up the cross, and fight under the crescent flag to 
protect our business connections if necessary. We are anti- 
slavery as a people, but to improve our commercial advantages 
we will favour slavery in the East.”’ 

“Why, hang it all doctor, this is treason! And it should 
be punished as such if the young stripling were worthy of notice.”’ 

“Tt could scarcely pass for that, Squire; and mind, he is 
equally, if not more severe upon France, Germany, Russia and 
other countries. He considers the Swiss Government the model 
Republic: its barren hills are not worth stealing—and true, 
noble, unselfish patriotism is to be found oftenest in the breast 
of the poor.” 

“Excuse me, doctor,” said the Squire, rising with evident 
impatience, “but I am afraid you approve of this revolutionary 
stuff. I'm a Conservative, and I’ve had enough of such senti- 
mental rubbish for to-day. Conny, my child, you look tired and 
flushed, you can leave us if you like. The doctor will excuse you.” 

“Will you doctor?” she asked softly, as she gave him her 
hand, and he fixed his little keen eyes on her, noticing the 
flush, and wondering that it deepened so, as he gazed. . 

He merely nodded in reply, and with a puckered forehead 
watched her as she dropped a light kiss on her father’s brow and 
left the room. 

“ By*George! she rode well to-day, doctor!” said the Squire. 
But the doctor took no notice. He continued to sit with his head 
a little on one side, his eyes screwed up, and his forehead wrinkled, — 
oblivious of everything but the mental consultation case before 
him. 
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(Constance’s light feet sped swiftly up the stairs. She came 
into her boudoir hastily. There was a soft light burning, and I 
saw how flushed she was. But the brightness in her eye spoke 
to me of happiness ; of pleased, I had almost said of conscious 
pride. Then I knew not what it meant ; but now, ah! now.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A Busy day at the library. Much coming and going and 
changing of books. Old Dawson was more than usually on the 
alert ; and Roy’s writing lay almost neglected on the desk. The 
Vicar had been : and had caught his Curate in the very act of 
reading a dangerous Ritualistic paper, which he crumpled, and 
then looked uncomfortable over during the few words ‘the Vicar 
exchanged with him. Dr. Cairns too had looked in: he wanted 
a talk with Gerard, but the latter was too busy to attend to him. 

There was an anxious worried expression on the young 
librarian’s face that was not usual to him, and from time to time 
he would glance nervously towards a door situated behind the 
large writing table that formed his desk. More than once he 
approached it hurriedly, as though to open it, and then as 
hurriedly retreated. 

Presently Miss Tucker entered, her arms full of periodicals as 
usual. 

‘“‘ Now I do declare, Mr. Roy, I’ve caught you at last! Just 
you attend to me, yourself, for once! As to that silly old man, 
he always says the new magazines are ott ; it is a shame that I 
never get them till after everyone else. I suppose you favour the 
young ladies, Mr. Roy? Well, well, it’s very natural, very ; 
only, an old woman should have fair play occasionally, that’s 
what J say, and now this is the first of November and I don’t 
mean to leave this room without some of our new numbers. Do 
you hear ?” 

And the determined little woman deposited her books on the 
table and actually seated herself in a defiant attitude on the 
chair behind it. 

A spasm shot across the sensitive face of the young librarian 
as his anxious glance again scanned the door. He simply bowed, 
and, taking a magazine from an adjoining shelf, presented it to 
Miss Tucker without a word. She glanced at it. 

“ All very well, Mr. Roy. Yes, I want that one, but I ~~ 
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have more. Now I’m sure you will give me another new one, 
if only to make up for all the ill-usage I have undergone?” she 
said in a wheedling tone. “If you don’t, I'll sit here till I do 
get it!’’ she exclaimed, pushing back her spectacles and folding 
her arms. : 

He actually shuddered: ‘“ Madam ; I regret that it is impossible 
to oblige you further. There is not another new number in just 
now,” he said, courteously. But the next moment his hand was 
laid upon the door and he had disappeared through it. 

e . + o * * 

The sun was near its setting, and the western light came 
streaming’ in and formed a sort of aureole on the darkly golden 
head of a girl seated at the table. Her face rested on her hands, 
and she seemed deeply engrossed in the book before her, but she 
was not too much absorbed to see Gerard enter. Her face lit up 
with a glad happy smile, and the trouble fled from his like mists 
before the sun. 

“ How are you getting on?” he-asked in the liquid tones that 
almost gave to his English the soft musical sound of the Italian 
tongue. | 

“Ah, not very well without you,” she answered, “can you 
stay and help me?” 

He shook his head sadly. 

“T only looked in to say I hope you will not leave quite yet. 
That dreadful old lady is here again. In fact, (and he spoke 
even lower than before) she was seated almost close against this 
door when I came in.” 

He disappeared again after a quick glance of intelligence had 
been exchanged between them. 

Constance read on at her book, occasionally referring to a 
paper at her side ; she did not know Italian sufficiently well to 
read Dante unassisted, and this paper contained notes and short 
translations made by Gerard. 

It was not long before he returned, and he drew a chair to the 
table beside her. She gave a little sigh of satisfaction as he 
seated himself. The next moment however she closed the books, 
and, fixing her eyes full on him in her fearless way, said :— 

“ I have read plenty for to-day. I want to talk to you. When 
will you show me your pictures ?” 

“ When you can read Dante without assistance.” 

“ How do you know I have not seen that one on the easel? I 
had only to raise the curtain.” 
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“T am quite sure you have not looked.” 

“ Then why?” 

“ Because you promised me you would not do so,’ 
the loving books gleamed unchecked on either side. 

Presently: ‘Mr. Roy; I found something belonging to you 
just now. It is your writing, but I have not read it. O you 
don’t know how hard it has been to resist reading it until you 
gave me leave!” 

She held a paper towards him. Seeing what it was he slightly 
flushed, then noting her beseeching eyes, he said :-— 

“ You muy ; since it has so chanced. I almost begin to think 
I am a fatalist, Miss Harcourt. You know the old Italian motto, 
‘che sara, sara?’ It is the motto of my mother’s family; are 
you surprised they have a motto? ” 

She looked up brightly as he uttered the last few words. 

“T always liked ‘che sara, sara;’ I shall like it better now.” 

Gerard rose and walked to the window, gazing far into the 
clouds, dyed with the transient glory of the setting sun, while 
Constance read :— 


“THE SOUL’S PLAISAUNCE.” 


‘* A garden fair was planted long ago 
Eastward in Eden, Ye have heard of it 
In ancient story; and the names of those 
Who lived and loved there for a little space, 
Till sin crept in and they were driven thence. 
We, their descendants, (an’ the tale be true), 
Are doomed to pay the penalty for them— 
To till the ground, to toil with sweat of brow, 
In envyings full oft, and hate ard scorn, 
Of one another, 'Mid this world’s tarmojl 
When man to man, and woman to woman are met 
To fight for place, or power, or love, or right— 
Is there no peacefal spot in which to rest ? 
Must we e’en keep our armour on till death ? 


* Come all and list to me and | will tell 
How that there is to each a resting place : 
A garden fair where fruit and flowers abound ; 
Where pleasant walks and cooling shades lie spread ; 
Nor strife, nor wars, nor bickerings, nor hate 
Can enter in; where only one can be; 
Here thine own self alone can live and rule, 
For know——it is the garden of thy soul! 


“TI own such garden ; so my friend dost thou; 
What? know’st it not? Then none can telltothes | 
What thou dost lose by knowing not thine own, 

My garden iso fair and pleasant spot : 


And again 
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The flowers abound, wild, growing as they will, 
In fragrance sweet, and rich luxuriance. 

The roses have no thorns and never fade ; 

The stately lilies in their purity 

Weep not in secret that they are too pure ; 

The pansies sigh not for what ‘might have been’ 
The passion flowers are sweet as well as fair ; 
And e’en the so-called weeds are beautiful, 


** What is thy garden? Is it like to mine? 
Or are its walks too straight, ite air too cold 
To bring forth fruit, and flowers, and singing birds? 
For if thou takest not delight therein, 
The weeds will make it soon a wilderness, 
And thou wilt have no resting place at all. 


** Alas, my garden, beautiful thou art; 
Thy pleasant places do my soul delight ; 
Yet there is sadness e'en within thy bowers— 
Sadness to me, for, knowing thon art fair 
I fain would have another enter in 
And taste thy pleasures, but thy gates are barr'd, 


‘My love——who hast thy garden nearest me, 
Thine, too, is beautiful, say, is it not? 
I cannot walk in thine nor thon in mine, 
(Yet we are.all te each, say, are we not ?) 
I see the tree tops and I scent the flowers, 
Knowing that thine own soul is there the while, 


Mine cannot join it, but doth beat its wings 
’Gainst the closed portals which one day must fa!!!” 


Gerard’s thoughts seemed to have lost themselves up in those 
rosy clouds. When he again looked at the girl, she was sitting 
with the paper still before her, but her eyes were fixed on vacancy, 
and a strange yearning look was in them. He did not wish to 
break in suddenly upon her thoughts. Presently she murmured 
softly to herself still without moving her eyes from their fixed 
look. 

“One day ... must... fall!” She said it twice, and still 
sat on with dreamy gaze. : 

He approached her, his eyes on hers .. . He extended his 
hand as though to lay it on her shoulder, but drew it back 
without touching her . . . The fixedness of his gaze brought her 
mind back to consciousness of time and place, but not before a 
flash of light had come up into her eyes, and her whole soul had 
spoken through them—straight to his, 

For one breathless moment they looked at each other thus : 
then with a long drawn sigh she said, “ I must leave you now.” 
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“You must, Miss Harcourt,” he replied with determination, 
and then added :— 

“ Promise me you will not go past Miss Tucker's house. It 
will not take you two minutes more to reach the County Hotel 
the other way. Promise me,” he said anxiously. 

She looked puzzled, but said, “ Yes,” mechanically, and the 
next moment he was alone. 

He threw open the window and leaned out, looking up among 
the clouds that just now were tipped with such a rosy tint ; no 
trace of light remained, their leaden hue oppressed him, the air 
felt dull and heavy. 

“No light,” he murmured. “None: Even the sun when we 
can see it, is so distant, we know not what it is . . . and so with 
everything. Can mortal never reach that which is most desired ? 
Or, just reaching it, must the grasp fail, evér? . .. The social 
laws forbid that I should even touch her hand... and yet 
are there moments when our souls touch! Whence comes the 
soul, and whence the social law? . .. Shall man bind down 
that which emanates from God, and say, ‘this shall, and this 
shall not be? O what a little, what a paltry world it is! And 
man has made it so—not God. And we, knowing this, must 
accept things as they are, and even make the best we can of 
them . . . Work? aye, I must work; no sleeping dreams for 
me! But there are waking dreams that do not interfere with 
work . . . nay, that incite onward, . . . upward... where? 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ Have I earned my reward?” asked Constance smilingly, as 
she and Roy entered the studio together one day,—there was no 
one in the reading-room at the time by whom they could be 
observed, 

“You have well earned it,” he answered, and proceeded to 
uncover two or three pictures. On the easel stood one not 
completed. 

“ They are illustrations of the scenes we have been reading of,” 
she said, “I can see that without help. Ah, Mr. Roy, you need 
not translate your plstures to me a0. 7es. Bee Seeieaneee 
‘Inferno.’ This is Dante with his guide; yes, and that is 
Beatrice ; she.seema to beckon him to follow her. He will . . . 
he must. How beautiful these panels are,” she continned, | 
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gazing at them with wrapt senses ; “ they are more like dreams 
than pictures, they are embodied poems. And this unfinished 
one... Ah, I see, it is Paolo and Francesca! So beautiful and 
yet so sad. Why could they not be happy after? When they 
had read the book that taught them that they loved, why could 
they not be happy? Just that one transient gleam! .... But 
Francesca is not like an Italian. . . . Are the women sometimes 
fair?” 

“ Sometimes,” he answered, thankful she had not noticed the 
likeness to herself. 

“ And you will soon be famous!” she said, seating herself in 
her accustomed place by. the table; and he, from mere force ot 
habit, taking the chair close beside her. They always sat thus 
to read ; but now they seemed more inclined to talk. 

“Fame is not so easily won as you appear to think Miss 
Harcourt,” 

“Perhaps I do not fully understand, but you said laughingly 
one day that your pictures (the first you had ever attempted to 
sell) sold well: that they were run after, coveted, is not that 
fame? And yet how strange it seems. No one knows here that 
you are an artist! Those chance words spoken by Doctor Cairns 
were all I have ever heard, and even he scarce thought that you 
were Gerard Roy the artist!” 

“ Perhaps none here will ever know. It matters not, I do 
not paint for fame ; not of that sort. What is Bycester that it 
should praise my work? What does it know, what care? I am 
their librarian, nothing more. Would their ideas soar beyond 
that point think you?” 

“ Perhaps not,” she answered, “and yet it seems so strange 
that I know all! ... Do you know I have thought that you 
need not tell me things ; I seem to know without. At times 
you answer to my very thoughts! I think that you and I speak 
oftenest in thoughts than words. Is not it so? ... When we 
speak so it is the best, the truest... . Even when I leave you 
here each day, I do not feel that I have really left you ; your 
spirit seems to stay with me, or mine with you. . .” 

He leaned towards her on the table, hanging upon the words, 
scarce breathing lest the sound should interrupt the flow of 
blissful wonder. 

She uttered her words slowly, softly ; so naturally and inno- 
cently—Gerard felt they came straight from her heart. At the 


same time they startled him and threw him off his guard. He, 
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laid his hand gently on hers which were joined together, and 
whispered :— 

“Tell me all . . . all, my darling.” 

The words were spoken so low, and chimed in so entirely with 
her thoughts that with slow trailing accents she murmured on. 
He listened as though to the sweet ripple of a brook that startled 
him by speaking all at once a well-known tongue. 

“ T sometimes dream———— ” 

“Ofme?...” 

She looked at him but did not answer. 

He drew her towards him ; his lips sought hers unchecked in 
one long passionate kiss. 

After a time she felt his arm relax ; he raised her head and 
held it back, looking down deep into her eyes. 

“ Constance! can I believe my senses? Do you really love 
me thus?” 

“T do,” she said in firm low accents. “ O God, I do!” 

“And you will be mine—my own Constance, forsaking all the 
world for me? ”’ 

“ Yours?” she faltered, disengaging herself from his embrace, 
and gazing at him with wild startled eyes. “I think I do not 
understand,” 

She walked to the window and seemed to look out into the 
gathering fogs of the winter afternoon. 

He, watching her, saw that she was trembling from head 
to foot. bray 

The silence became intolerable. He approached and laid his 
hand upon her arm, but she drew back to the window. 

He stood a way apart, but did not attempt to touch her further. 

“Constance ... my darling . . . answer me. I cannot bear 
this terrible suspense. You love me, yet you hesitate. I would 
not have asked you to be mine had not your every look and 
word said that you loved me. You do love me Constance?” 

“With my whole heart and soul I love you Gerard,” she 
exclaimed passionately, turning a tear stained face towards him. 
“But I cannot be more than I am to you . . . O God why has — 
it come to.this?” she continued. “ We were so happy. Could 
we not go on? Why did you speak those words? Without 
them we might still be happy . . . try and forget them Gerard 
. . « dearest. © if we could be as we have been! Those happy 
hours together! Ah, it will never be quite the same; never 
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it is like that picture—see—Paolo and Francesca . . . It is you 
and I. . . the same, same story.” ; 

He stood with folded arms beside the picture watching her, 
his slight frame drawn to his full height, and quivering with 
suppressed passion. He could not speak. He could not trust 
himself to answer her. 

Presently stifling her sobs she crossed over to him and said in 
pleading tones :— 

“Shall we not try and be friends as we have been?” 

He recoiled slightly ; the stern look on his face did not relax. 

“We cannot be as we have been,” he said in a strange hard 
voice. 

“Forget what you have asked me. Let us think the words 
have not been spoken. O Gerard, grant me this!” 

His face worked painfully, and he turned aside that she might 
not see his emotion. 

“ Impossible.” 

She lingered for a few minutes without speaking ; then, with a 
weary sigh, put on her hat. On reaching the door she looked 
back. Gerard had thrown himself into a chair, and was leaning 
across the table, his face hidden in his arms. 

It was only for one moment she hesitated thus ; the next she 
had approached him and kissed his head so lightly that he 
scarcely felt her movement. He did not look up again till she 
had gone. 

Constance passed from the room, and down the stairs like one 
in a dream. Mechanically she went to the hotel, ordered her 
horse, and swiftly rode back through the town. After crossing 
the bridge and gaining the long stretch of straight road that led 
towards home, she slackened speed, and proceeded for a short 
distance very slowly ; her eyes still having that fixed far away 
look in them that is so frequently ascribed to a somnambulist. 

The November mists were gathering round her thick and fast, 
and the raw chilliness of the wintry night began to make itself 
felt. The girl was dead however to all outward influences, and 
only felt the new strange pain at her heart that the scene she had 
just passed through had put there. Presently her horse stood 
still. She dropt the bridle on his neck, and gazed intently 
upwards into the darkness, then suddenly wheeled round, and 
with a bright light in her eyes, and a flush on her cheek, galloped 


once more back towards the town. She scarcely slackened speed + # 


even when she reathed the street, and reining in sharply at the 
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library she put the bridle into the hands of her astonished groom, 
with the one word “ wait.” 

In the reading-room were two or three people, but the girl 
looked neither to the right nor left. The old man, on seeing 
Miss Harcourt enter, came forward as she passed behind the desk 
and said in a low voice :— 

“T think Mr. Roy does not wish to be disturbed. I knocked 
just now, and he told me to leave him alone for an hour.” 

Constance, with her hand upon the door, stared at him 
blankly, as though she had not heard. Softly she opened, 
softly she closed the door after her, but in the dark studio, 
lighted only by a hatf-dying fitful firelight, she could not at first 
perceivé an occupant. A sound smote on her ear ; the passionate 
sobbing of a man who in his heart’s misery had given vent to the 
flood gates of his sorrow, and who, the crisis past, would soon 
rise proud and cold and calm to face the world. | 

The flashing of the dying embers showed her Gerard thus, his 
face still hidden in his arms upon the table. A feeling of awe 
came over her, and with her heart too full to speak, she glided to 
his side and knelt down there, and with a cry of pain put out her 
hand and touched him. 

He shivered, and like a man atoused from some hideous dream, 
called on all his strength to aid him, and looked wildly round. 
« Why have you come?” he asked — and _ tried to 
raise her. 

“No... No,” she cried, “not yet... . Let me om here till 
I have ead Well Geretd, I itl be ott yer Oe See you 
wish . . . O my love forgive me! 

. Darling !” he murmured, his rich voice tretabling with 
emotion. . 

“ Your darling,” she whispered fondly ; and then rising and 
standing in front of him, continued proudly : “Yours, now, and 
for ever. Before all the ‘world! How long is it since I left you? 
It seems an age . . Ihave been thinking since then what my 
life would be without you... and it seemed that there was 
only the blackness of darkness everywhere. I could not bear 
the thought of it ; and if I could not bear the thought,’ 0 Gerard 
could I live in the reality?” 

He had risen when she had risen, and was now holding her 
hands in both his. 

The storm that had just passed over him had so shaken him 


that he could hardly prrearretteteendtow’fierernd roll 
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was dawning upon him, but he placed her hands upon his 
shoulders and looked at her till faith and rest both came. 

“ God bless you, my Constance,” he said. Buta fresh trouble 
was upon him, and he looked anxious and worn, and wishful to 
say something in which the choice of words was difficult, At 
last after many attempts, he continued: “ My darling—we love 
each other—I believe in your love as much as in my own, and, 
though it makes me so happy that I would if possible put every 
other consideration aside, still there are circumstances in con- 
nection with it that wi// arise and assert themselves. Whatever 
we may feel, you and I individually, we must remember that we 
are living in a heartless and censorious world. A world that 
would say cruel things of you and of me if it once knew the 
blessed truth that Constance Harcourt loves a mere librarian— 
Gerard Roy! But, God helping me, it shall not be so. I have 
ambition, talents—they are my fortune, and my might. With 
them I shall go forth and battle with the world. My fight for 
fame must end in victory, and I shall come one day and lay the 
laurels at your feet. Then, and not till then, must the world 
know I love you. Before that time arrive it must not dream that 
I have dared ‘to love you darling. Trust me, trust me ever, as I 
trust you. We now are but one heart, one soul. Should the 
day ever come for you to change, the smallest hint that you have 
done so shall suffice for me, and you shall see my face and hear 
of me no more.” 

They stood thus looking into each other's eyes. At last she 
said simply :— 

“ Your will is my will now Gerard.” 

Then after another pause he continued sadly :-— 

“Even these interviews, and this happy intercourse, my 
darling, will stand in the way of the plan 1 have laid out. Fora 
time, pray God it may not be for long, we must seldom meet ; 
(my heart aches at being compelled to say this to you,) but I 
think it would be best that you come here no more.”’ 

“Q Gerard!” 

The tone in which she said it, and the pitifulness of her look 
almost unmanned him, but he felt in his heart that he was right, 
and would not draw back. They then made a few arrangements 
for occasionally writing to each other, and so parted, two happy 
trustful hearts, buoyed up by love to undergo whatever evils fate 
might send in the immediate present ; confident in the assurance 
of the bright future they believed to lie before them. 














Under the Rose. 


CHAPTER X. 


Harocovat Hat, 
November 80th. 
Daag Miss Tucks, 

My father is extremely sorry that owing to a slight accident, met 
with in the hunting field to-day, he will be unable to join your party this 
evening—and I, as he is unwell, do not like to leave him, 

Yours traly, 
CONSTANCE HAROOURT. 


This note was put into Miss Tucker’s hand about eight o'clock 
on the evening in question, just as a few guests were beginning 
to arrive for what the old lady designated one of her “ social 
gatherings.” 

“Just as I expected! Didn’t I say from the first they 
wouldn’t come?” she exclaimed in an aggrieved tone to her 
particular friend and crony Mrs. Chorley the banker’s wife, 
giving her the note to read. 

“No my dear, I think you said you really did expect them, 
for you thought the Squire seemed so particularly friendly the 
last time you met him.” 

“ But for that I should not have invited them,” she said with 
acrimony, “and I wish now I hadn't. It’s all that girl’s doing 
I know. She doesn’t like me, and she has her reasons for it no 
doubt. If she had come here to-night and been civil I might 
have stood her friend . . . the poor thing is sorely in need 
of one, or I am much mistaken. I wouldn’t harm a poor mother- 
less thing like her for the world ; but I know what I know.” 

“Dear me, Miss Tucker you make me feel quite curious. 
Could you not tell what it is to which you refer, before your 
other guests arrive?” 

“I'm not sure about that,” said the little old lady, pursing 
up her lips and looking wise. “ What is everybody's secret is 
nobody’s you know.” 

Mrs. Chorley told her to keep her secret by all means, if she 
believed it to be one ; but added discreetly that she herself had 
heard some gossip about Miss Harcourt, and thought probably 
it was the same, 

“ Goodness gracious, Mrs. Chorley, you don’t mean to tell me 
that you know too? Why it must be a great deal worse than I 
had any idea of. Well, well ; girls will be girls, and young men 
will be young men; and the young man in question is very 
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handsome, there’s no gainsaying that ; but for a young lady to 
enter into a regular flirtation with a person beneath her in posi- 
tion, just a common librarian, my dear ; it is too dreadful to 
think of!” 

“ But have you any proof that such is the case?” enquired 
her friend, cautiously wording her question; she knew nothing 
of the rumour herself, but wanted to hear it. 

“ My own eyes have proved it to me,” Miss Tucker said with 
two or three of her usual nods. “I tell you the girl is never 
away from that library ; she’ll come in looking as demure as a 
saint, with her books to change . . . Books indeed! Much 
she cares for books! She comes to see him, that’s what she 
comes for. And look here Mrs. Chorley ” (putting or. a confi- 
dential air), “I’ve seen her when she thought nobody was 
looking, quietly step out by a door behind his desk 
(One day, by cautious enquiry, I found it led to a private room 
in which young Roy reads or writes, or something) and presently 
he slips in after her. They’ve spent hours there together— 
hours. I say it’s scandalous, and the Squire ought to know.” 

She raised her sharp voice at the last sentence, and had not 
heard Dr. Cairns enter, as he usually did, unannounced. 

“ Good evening, ladies,” he exclaimed in his cheery voice. “I 
must congratulate you both on your good looks this dreary 
weather. No need of the doctor except as a friend,eh? I am 
quite longing for a cup of your delicious tea Miss Tucker,” he 
said, seating himself. And Miss Tucker rang to have it in 
immediately, fearing the doctor would be called away. He 
always was “ wanted ” mysteriously before he had been half-an- 
hour in her society. 

A little desultory talk, and then, as he drank the tea, and again 
praised it, he said insinuatingly :— 

“T wonder what you two ladies were talking about when I 
came in and interrupted you? Something you wished Mr. 
Harcourt to be informed of, if I heard correctly? Can I be your 
messenger? I shall be delighted to serve you.” 

The two friends looked at each other significantly and 
questioningly. Neither liked to speak first. 

At last the doctor burst out langhing and rubbed his 
hands. : 

* Come, come, this is becoming interesting ; a doctor expects 


to be made the confidant of all his patients—his favourite * 


patients at all evente—my dear Miss Tucker ; a 
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is as safe as the confessional ; your medical adviser never 
gossips.” 

Miss Tucker, who in reality was dying to tell him all she 
knew, was not proof against his good tempered flattery, and so he 
heard from beginning to end all she had to say on the subject. 
He looked rather grave however as he listened, and seemed 
slightly absent in manner after she had finished, and his laugh 
was somewhat forced ashe said it was “ very amusing, just & nice. 
spicy bit of tea-table ‘gossip, but for his part he did not believe 
there was anything in it.”’ 

“Not anything in it doctor!” exclaimed the old lady 
indignantly. “ Don’t I tell you I saw it with my own eyes! 
I’m an old woman, but I’ve all my senses about me for all that, 
and I’ve watched her... I’ve watched her for months past. 
There now !”’ 

“TI do not consider you by any means too old to have still a 
great deal of romance about you. You have a romantic mind 
Miss Tucker: it is as fresh as a young girl’s, my dear lady, and it 
is positively delightful to be in your society ; still I feel 1 must 
tear myself away now. ‘Time and patients wait for no man.” 
And he rose and shook hands warmly with both ladies as he 
heard fresh arrivals on the stairs, 

“By the way, Miss Tucker,” he said, looking at her 
earnestly, “I would not say anything more. at pre- 
sent about this amusing piece of gossip. I'll think it over 
about telling the Squire; in the meantime it must remain a 
little secret between yourself and me. I might be able to hear 
something more, and we can tell each other what we hear ; but 
no one else is to be taken into confidence! a compact, eh?” 

She squeezed his hand and nodded and then had to receive 
other guests ; but we may retire with the doctor and wish Miss 
Tucker and her friends good night. 


(To be continued.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 


MAGISTRATE. 
( Continued.) 


THE TWO GOPALS. 


Two persons were returning from Kahtori Hat, in the district 
of Beerbhoom, namely, Karteck Chunder Dey and Gooroo 
Churn, both of whom had proceeded thither to dispose of their 
wares. The first was a shroff by profession, and lived at a 
distance: of about fourteen miles from the hat, whither he had 
carried a hundred rupees worth of pice, which he had disposed 
of at a profit of about one rupee and a half. The second was 
a salt-seller and a neighbour of the first, and had like him done 


* business at the hdt at a profit of nearly two rupees. They 


were returning together in the afternoon, carrying their money 
with them, when they were overtaken on the road by two 
others, named Gopal Dds Tantee and Gopal Chassa, the first 
of whom they had seen in the hit selling clothes. 

“Whither are you going?” asked the newcomers of those 
they overtook. 

“To the village of Bulas,” answered Gooroo Churn. 
“ Whither do you go?” 

“To the village of Napitpara passing through Bulas,” 
returned Gopal Chassa. “You see, we live further off than 
you do.” ) 

“We can keep company with you, a part of the way at 
least,” added the Fantee. 

The four now went together chatting pleasantly, till they 
arrived at the village of Gunooteah, where they were overtaken 
by night. 

“Let us put up together for the night at some woodie’s shop 
here,” suggested Gooroo Churn. “I always do so on hat days.” 

“I always put up at my sister's house, in the village of 
Darka,” said Karteck, “and must therefore leave you here and 
push on further.” 

“We too have caste men at Darka,” said the two Gopals, 
“and it would therefore be most convenient for us to go along 
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with Karteck;” and so the three pressed onwards, leaving 
Gooroo Churn at Gunooteah. 
* 7. * a . 

“What is that dark something lying in the market-place 
there?” asked one villager of Gunooteah of another a few 
hours later in the evening. “I think it moves; let us bring a 
light atid see.” 

A light being brought they were staggered to find a man 
lying on the ground in a faint and exhausted state, his person 
covered with blood, which flowed from a severe lattee wound on 
his head. He had nothing but a moist gamcha or washing towel 
fastened round his loins, and his hair alao was wet. The whole 
village was in a tremor, and Gooroo Churn at once recognised 
his quondam associate Karteck Dey. 

“ Let us carry him to the nearest shop,” said Gooroo Churn, 
“and try to revive him. Life isn’t extinct yet, and he may 
recover ;” and this suggestion being acted upon they chafed 
his body with hot towels, which gradually restored him to 
consciousness. 

“Now, Karteck, let us know how you came to this pass. 
What occurred to you after you parted company with me here 
at Gunooteah?” 

Karteck told his story slowly, but distinctly. He left Gunoo- 
teah with the two Gopals. When they were passing over a 
ravine running into the river More, which intersects the path 
leading to Darka, he was attacked by his companions, thrown 
down, and robbed. The attack was so sudden that he was un- 
able to defend himself ; but, when one of his assailants attempted 
to gag him to stifle his cries, he bit him severely on one of his 
fingers. A smart blow was thereupon inflicted on his head with 
a lattee, after which he was dragged into the river which was 
shallow, having no more water than about half a cubit high; 
and here one of the robbers stood on his body while the other 
was engaged in securing the booty. “He is now done for,” 
said the second man to the first, “and you had better come 
away;” and Karteck taking the cue held his breath and 
remained motionless, affecting to be dead. They thereupon 
pushed him further into the stream, and, after denuding 
his dhoti, left him. When he was hyp 
gone, Karteck got up with difficulty and put on 
which the robbers had left behind them, and then 
dragged himself back to Gunooteah, in Seanad 
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shelter with Gooroo Churn. But the exertion was too much 
for him, and on reaching the market-place he fainted. 

“ Be off at once after the scoundrels,” said the thannadar to 
his deputy. If you give a hot chase you may yet catch them 
with your booty.” 

“TI am sure you are very good,” said the deputy laughing, 
“to allow me to win my spurs so easily ;” but he did not hesi- 
tate to carry out the order of his superior, and did carry it out 
very effectually. He very soon discovered that the robbers did 
not belong to the village of Napitpara, as they had given out ; 
but, their trace on the road being yet warm, he successfully 
pursued them to the village of Gogah, and apprehended them 
with the best part of their spoil. All the money taken from 
Karteck was found with them, with the exception of five rupees. 
The dhoti of Karteck was also forthcoming, while his pice bag 
was dug out from a neighbouring field in which they had 
buried it. 

The prisoners confessed, and one of them, Gopal Das 'Tantee, 


_ exhibited on his finger the bite-wound, which was so severe 


that the finger had to be amputated as mortification had com- 
menced, They were both convicted, and sentenced to four- 
teen years’ imprisonment. 


A MATTER OF TEN RUPEES ONLY. 


“ Wuat makes you look so seedy, Skinner?” enquired one friend 
of another on seeing him come out of the Calcutta Post Office 
lost in thought. 

“Oh, I have been expecting a letter with money from Madras 
which has not come. I wonder if old Brown has fallen ill?” 

“Ts the amount large enough to make you anxious? ” 

“ No, not that. The amount is a mere trifle—only Ten Rupees. 
But it squares a particular account ; and besides that I always 
get fidgetty if my letters do not come when due.” 

“The sum is so small that Brown must have forgotten all 
about it. Send him a reminder, and ask for an early reply.” 

“ ] shall do that by this day’s post.” 

The reference to Madras was made, and elicited a prompt 
answer that the money referred to had already been remitted by 
a bill on Shiel and Co. 

“Ah, I thought as much. Old Brown is never unpunctual. 


I was afraid from the first that the letter had miscarried ; but . 
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I suppose Shiel and Co. won't object to pay the amount to me 
now on the force of this letter.” 

But Shiel and Co. were not quite so accommodating. “It was 
not usual,” they said, “to pay money on thé authority of such & 
letter. You should obtain a duplicate of the original draft from 
Mr. Brown.” 

“This is circumlocution and red-tapism with a vengeance,” 
retorted Skinner petulantly ; but as Shiel and Co. were firm 
there was no alternative but to write to Madras again. 

The second reply brought a duplicate of the original bill, and 
Skinner hastened with it to Shiel and Co. for payment. 

“T suppose it is all right now,” said he, as he presented the 
bill to the senior partner of the firm, who had refased to pay him 
before on the mere authority of the letter he had then shown 
to him. 

“Yes, apparently so, provided the first bill has not bene 
already paid. Just sit down for a moment and we shall see 
to that at once.” 

Skinner grumbled somewhat indistinctly, and then kept quiet, 
fully believing that a little patience was all the sacrifice now 
required of him. In this he was mistaken. After a delay of full 
fifteen minutes a clerk of Shiel and Co. produced before him the 
original bill which, he said, had already been paid. 

“ Paid already! To whom?” asked Skinner in surprise. 

‘“ Please see the endorsements on the back of the bill,” was the 
only answer the clerk vouchsafed to him ; and there sure enough 
was Skinner’s receipt and signature, and after that the signature 
of one Sitanath, who had presented the bill for payment, and to 
whom the money had been paid. 

The receipt and signature of Skinner were at once declared by 
him to be a forgery. “But, I think, I recognise,” he added, 
“the writing of the man who has been so good aa to make tse of 
my name.” 

“You had better lose no time then in placing the matter in the 
hands of the police.” 

This was done, and ® man natned James Dotis: was appre- 
hended, and his ones searched. He turned furiously on the 
police and tried to brow-beat them ; but dey taeeeay 
such tricks. 

“You won’t mind the mattress of thie, ott bait: hel tp, 
Mr. Doris,” said the chief of the police party as he raised it and 
got hold of a letter addressed to Mr. Skinner, which proved to 
0 
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be the same in which old Brown had sent the first bill to his 
address. 

“Oh, don’t read that, please. It belongs to a friend of mine 
who has left it with me.”’ 

“But the letter is addressed to Mr. Skinner here. He 
certainly has a right to read it and take possession of it.” 

“ Addressed to Mr. Skinner! Eh! Howis that? Sure, that 
letter was not there! or, if it was, it must have been secreted 
there by some enemy of mine.” 

“Yes, by your worst enemy doubtless. A man is often his 
own worst enemy. Will you come this way with me, please?” 

Doris could not deny his handwriting, and it was proved by 
other evidence also. He was convicted of forgery, and sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment, with labour suited to his condition 
and circumstances in life. 


THE SERVANTS REVENGE. 


. “I nave no further occasion for your services,” said Omesh 
Baboo to his servant Nago; “ you can leave my house at once. 
Take care that I don’t see you in it again.” 

Baboo Omesh Chawder was a Bengali, employed in the 
Executive Engineer’s Office at Jubbulpore. His servant Nago 
was a Mahratta, who had been altogether very useful to him. 
But the man was a thorough rascal, and sharp as his master 
was, had never missed an opportunity to cheat him. He was at 
last detected. His master had given him a pony to sell, and he 
had sold the animal for rupees twelve, without bringing in the 
money realised. 

“Well, Nago ; have you sold the horse yet?” 

“No master, can’t get a purchaser for him. But I have 
stabled him with an acquaintance of mine, who will feed him at 
his own cost for being allowed to use him ; and I have agreed to 
that till I can get a good opportunity to sell him.” | 

“Very good ; I have no objection to the arrangement, provided 

acquaintance does not misuse the horse.” 

“ He dare not do that, sir. I have told him that I shall make 
him pay for the horse if he be overworked or ill-treated.” 

“ That is right, Nago. You have always been a good servant 
to me.” 

_ But Omesh Baboo soon found out that Nago’s version of the 
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story was not true. A few days after he saw the pony yoked to 
an ekka heavily laden, which was being driven by a white- 
bearded Mahomedan. 

“ Sheik Sahele!” bawled out Omesh Baboo, “ the load is too 
heavy for the pony to draw, and you should not misuse my horse 
in that manner, I understood from my servant that you would 
give the animal light work only.” 

The Mahomedan grinned in reply. “That Baboo-looking 
fellow,” said he to others in the street, “must be a pagul 
(madman) or very impudent indeed!” and the ekka drove on 
without further explanation. 

“Stop! stop for a moment only!” shouted Omesh Baboo; 
but the driver only grinned again, and without minding him 
further drove on. | 

Omesh Baboo now fell in with other Mahomedans on the road, 
and, asking if any of them knew the driver of the ekka, was 
informed that he was a very rich oil-merchant of the town, and. 
was named Ameer Ali. Obtaining further directions about him, : 
he repaired to his guddee, or place of business, and there learnt 
that the merchant had purchased the pony some days before from 
a Mahratta. 

“What did Sheik Sahele pay for the horse? ” 

“Oh, it was a very hard bargain. He paid twelve rupees for 
the animal.” 

Omesh Baboo returned home that evening in a very unenviable 
state of mind, and sent for Nago at once. 

“Now, Nago, I have always trusted you. , Why have you 
deceived me?” 

“ Deceived you, master? I can swear by your feet that 1 am 
faithful to you.” ) 

“T don’t want you to swear at all. I have found out to-day 
that you have sold my pony for twelve rupees, but you told: mé 
only a few days ago that you have stabled him with a friend who 
would use him and feed him.” ? 

“Yes, master, I have sold the pony since.” 

“Not so, Nago; you had sold him several days before you 
reported that you had not been able to find a purchaser for him. 
But even if it were true that you had only sold him since, how is 
it that the proceeds were not brought to me at once?” 


Nago, finding that his trick had been discovered, now attempted 
to brazen it out. “ Why, master, the. question between you and 
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and you owe me nearly two months’ wages. I have detained the 
money simply to pay myself with it.” 

The impudence of the answer made Baboo very angry. “ Dog! 
darest thou to meet me with an excuse like that?” said he, and 
coming up to Nago gave him a slap on the face. 

“Hold! master, hold! your money is safe, and I shall account 
for it; but accursed be the hand that has struck me.” 

“Now, no more of your impertinence, Nago. Bring the 
money immediately, sirrah, or I shall hand you over to the 
police.” | 

Nago looked daggers at his master, but spoke not. He then 
gathered up his korta, and producing the money from his waist- 
band told it out; and Omesh Baboo taking up the silver paid 
therefrom the wages due to him, and discharged him. 

Nago left his master’s house muttering revenge. “Am Ia 
dog, and a dog to be smitten? Look well then that the dog 
does not bite thee ;” and for a whole day and night he brooded 
over the personal affront he had received. There was ample 
time for reflection; but he used this only to mature his scheme 
for revenge. He purchased a sword with a part of the money 
he had received as wages, and, arming himself with it, waylaid 
his master next morning on his way to office, screening himself 
near the bridge on the high-road between the native town and 
the civil station where it crosses the Ourtie-vullah. He attacked 
his master from behind, inflicting three wounds, of which one, 
the severest, and which eventually proved mortal, cut him 
through the shoulderblade and penetrated the ribs. The 
ruffian was seized almost immediately after, sword in hand, and 
he confessed his crime, urging that he was exasperated by the 
blow he had received. 

“T was insulted grossly and have revenged myself. What is 
the penalty I have to pay for it?” 

“ Your life.” 


Sentence of death was passed on him, and carried into effect. 


THE LOVING HUSBAND; AND THE NICE DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
MARRIAGE AND BETROTHAL. 


BHUKTEA was the daughter of Jussa, a chaman of Russoolabad, 
in the district of Sarum. While quite an infant she was 
betrothed to one Khoowan, an inhabitant of Lulchiamow, a 
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village about ten miles distant from Russoolabad ; but the baby- 
bride was of course not asked to leave her father’s house at the 
time. When she had reached her ninth year Khoowan came to 
Jussa to claim and take home his wife. Bhuktea clung to her 
parents unwilling to go; but Jussa over-ruled her objections 
and deprecated her fears. 

“ This is thy father’s home, girl,” said he gently to her; “ go 
with Khoowan and he will give thee a home which will be all 
thine own;” and, having given the youthful couple some 
customary presents, he blessed them and allowed them to 
depart. 

Khoowan set off with his wife first towards the Ganges, to 
bathe ; and they were accompanied by a boy of thirteen years, 
named Kegurea, who was distantly related to Khoowan. The 
Ganges was a great way, some thirty-eight miles, from Russoo- 
labad, and, having bathed in it, the party took the road that 
led directly to Lulchiamow. The journey to the Ganges was 
performed in three days, and the journey from it homewards 
had already taken up two days more when Bhuktea complained 
that she was knocked up, and could not move further. The 
poor girl had been made to walk some sixty miles or more in 
five days, and was completely exhausted; and there was no 
choice but for the husband to carry his wife the latter part of 
the journey. 

“ You are a vile girl,” said Khoowan to Bhuktea, “to put me to 
this trouble. What were your feet made for but to walk with?” 

“T have walked a great way already,” expostulated the girl 
in reply, “I have not been used to such long walks.” 

“Then never fear but that I shall put you to a different sort 
of training than you have yet had when We reach home,” said 
the loving husband with any but a loving smile. 

“ Why, what sort of training will you put me to?” asked the 
wife in fear. 

“T shall make you work all day and run on every errand till 
your breath is out.” ; 7 

The poor girl turned pale, hanging heavily on her husband’s 
arms, and gently asked to be taken back to her pare: 

“Your parents! what have you to do with them now?” said 
Khoowan. “I am henceforth father, mother, husband, and 
everybody to you, and your only business must be to please 
me. If you don’t exert yourself to do that I shall very soon 
make an end of you.” ae ae { 
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This threat was too much for the girl and she began to cry, 
and as Kesurea remonstrated, Khoowan affected a little kindli- 
ness of manner to smooth matters down. 

“Oh, I was only trying to frighten you, Bhuktea. I will be 
a good husband to you, and you will have plenty of time for 
play in my heuse.” But Bhuktea was not to be so easily 
re-assured, and she still asked to be taken back to Russoolabad. 

“That is not easily done now, you simpleton,” said Khoowan ; 
“but your father will come to Lulchiamow in a few days to take 
you back.” 

“T don’t believe what you say,” said Bhuktea; “you are 
trying to deceive me. Let us rest here to-day to refresh our- 
selves, and to-morrow I shall be able to go back of myself to my 
father.” 

There was much more of this discussion, which closed with the 
girl refusing to proceed further in the direction of her husband's 
village. Khoowan met this obstinacy by a volley of abuse, 
which Bhuktesa returned with great earnestness. This was the 
first time that she had ventured to do so, and she did it heartily. 

“Fire and fury,” growled Khoowan; “I shan’t have such a 
long tongue in my wife. I will make very short work with yon, 
Bhuktea, and at once ;" and saying this, he began to strip her 
of her clothes and ornaments, after which he deliberately threw 
her, naked, into a well. Kesurea protested, and threatened to 
cry out for aid ; but he got alarmed when Khoowan told him 
that if he made the slightest noise he would throw him after 
Bhuktea into the well. 

Khoowan and Kesurea then went forward together, leaving 
the girl to her fate. 

“You must understand, Kesurea, that you are not to talk on 
this subject a‘ all to anyone. If you do I shall find out a way to 
kill you;” and Kesurea of course promised silence through 
fear. 

Reaching home Khoowan gave out that his wife had died on 
the journey, and that he had consigned her body to the Ganges ; 
and he proceeded to shave himself and assume the customary 
mark of mourning, secreting the girls’ clothes and ornaments. 

But the course of true love, mourning or jubilant, never did 
run smooth. The girl left in the well found a deliverer in a 
chowkeydar who was passing that way, and who on hearing her 
ories hastened at once to extricate her from her uncomfortable 
position. She was taken out unhurt, the water in the well 
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having broken her fall, while at the same time it was not deep 
enough to drown her. The mourning of Khoowan was now sud~- 
denly disturbed by his being sharply wanted by the police ; and 
as Bhuktea’s story was confirmed by the evidence of Kesurea, 
and as her clothes and ornaments were found with her husband, 
the case against him was fully established, upon which he was 
transported for life. 

It was now Kesurea’s turn to speak out, and he did so with 
great shrewdness. 

“ My daughter, Jussa, has virtually lost a husband before 
having really become a wife. I love her better than Khoowan 
ever did. Why not re-marry her to me?” 

“Let a decent interval elapse,” said Jussa, “and you shall 
have her ;” and the promise was fulfilled after the expiration of 
& year. 

“ But Khoowan is still alive,” observed a neighbour. ‘ How 
can you, Jussa, marry his wife to another?” 

“Tam marrying away my daughter, friend,” said Jussa. “ I 
do not know that Khoowan has, or ever had, any right over her. 
They were betrothed, not married.” 


_ 


THE MOVE TO SECURE COMPASSION. 


Ir was a pitiful case! A man was brought into the Agra 
Magistrates’ court, and set down before the magistrate who 
had one hand and one foot cut off, and he deposed on oath” that 
the mutilation had been caused by the order of Bijya Bahadoor, 
the son of Rajah Chawder Hans, a Mahratta chief. 

“ How so? Let us have details of the case. The charge you 
bring is a very serious one.” 

“The details, sir, are simply as follows: Having heard of the - 
murder of some Kuchwas at a and fearing for certain 
relations of mine who had proceeded in that direction, I went to 
the place with my brother es to enquire after them. 
We were thereupon, both of us, the Rajah’s people, 


seized by 
and taken into his fort, and h having attempted afterwards to 
escape thence my brother was killed, while my hand and foot 
were cut off.” ~~ . 
“ What is your name?” 
“ Khoowan, your worship.” 
“Very good. We shall enquire further into this matter. 
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the Kuchwa murder case is disposed of. Depend upon it you 
shall have all the redress you may be entitled to.” 

The case of the Kachwa murders was taken up shortly after, 
and very carefully gone through; but, after a prolonged 
enquiry, Bijya Bahadoor had to be discharged, as there was not 
the slightest evidence to criminate him. 

“There is another charge against you, Bijya Bahadoor. A man 
named Khoowan who has lost a hand and foot, has deposed on _ 
oath that he was mutilated under your orders.” 

“ What he has stated to you, sir, is utterly false, for no one 
has ever sustained personal damage of that description at my 
hands.” 

“ Just stop a moment then and I shall have the man brought 
hither, for he has been reiterating the charge very persistently.” 

Khoowan was accordingly brought forward and confronted 
with the young Mahratta chief, and he met him with a craven 
look. 

“Well, what have you to say against me, man?” demanded 
Bijya Bahadoor of him proudly, “I do not remember to have 
ever seen your face in my life.” 

*“ You are right, sir. This is the first time that you have seen 
me.” 

“But what about the charge you advanced against me?” 
asked the magistrate. “You have only recently repeated your 
previous statements on further examination.”’ 

“ All my statements, sir, were mere fabrications? ”’ 

“ What object had you in advancing them ?” 

“This only, to secure attention and care in my wounded and 
helpless condition.” 

“ But how did you come to that condition, man? Who had 
mutilated you, if not Bijya Bahadoor?” 

“ That were a long story to tell, sir; but I shall give you the 
main facts briefly. I was in the service of Ram Rai, one of 
Scrindiah’s chiefs, who holds high office in Gualior. He had a 
slave girl to whom he was passionately attached.” 

“ And she preferred the valet to his master: is that it?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, what then? get on with your statement, man.” 

“Why sir, we were watched closely, and finally discovered 
together ; and the old chief became furious and had my hand and 
foot cut off.” 

* What became of the slave girl?" 
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“T have not been able to ascertain, sir, for after my mutilation 
I was removed to Jaloun, where I was abandoned by the road 
side. I there heard of the Kuchwa murders, and put this and 
that together to execute a little compassion towards myself.” 

“ But your statement was not confined to your own self. You 
added that your brother, Suddosookh, was killed in attempting 
to escape from the power of Bijya Bahadoor. What was your 
motive in introducing your brother’s name in your story?” 

“T have no explanation to give for that, sir. Perhaps I acted 
injudiciously in including my brother in the account. He died a 
natural death several years ago.” 

‘“‘ Yes, you have acted very injudiciously indeed in making such 
false statements on oath in a court of justice, and shall presently 
learn that that cannot be done with impunity.” 

Khoowan was convicted of perjury, but as his object was 
merely to secure a little compassion for himself, and as he did 
not seem to be actuated by any feeling of enmity towards Bijya 
Bahadoor, the court held that it would be sufficient to punish 
him with imprisonment for six months in addition to the duress 
of an almost equal period which he had already undergone. 


(To be continued.) 
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TRAVEMUNDE. 





Atreapy people begin to ask, “ Have you formed any plan for 
the autumn, where are you going?” The answer often is,— No, 
it is so difficult to decide, all the sea-bathing places on the 
English coast are so over-run, and so expensive.” 

Last year we were at a charming little spot, and without 
boring my readers by a long description, I may, perhaps, venture 
to say a few words about Travemiinde, for I do not think it is 
well-known in this country, or more English travellers would 
find their way there to enjoy the pure fresh breezes from the 
bracing North, and have a complete change of scene and society. 

Travemiinde, as its name denotes, is situated at the mouth of 
the Trave, which empties itself here into the Baltic ; and some 
~ years ago was much frequented by wealthy Russians, attracted 
by the gambling tables then open. Since these have been done 
away with, the place languished for a time, high prices being 
kept up, notwithstanding the rich visitors had ceased to come ; 
but now the Badeanstalt is under the direction of a very energetic 
little man who is most civil and attentive to the guests ; all the 
arrangements are excellent, and the charges most moderate. A 
large and handsome Badehaus has been built, where warm sea- 
baths can be had, the whole in connection with the original 
Kurhaus and a large Swiss cottage, or dépendance, which is 
chiefly reserved for those families who have young children with 
them. Travemiinde can easily be reached from Liibeck, either 
by water, or by road. We chose the latter, and found the drive 
very pleasant, more than half the way being through lovely 
woods, where ferns and wild flowers abound, or along alleys of 
fine old trees affording grateful shade from the rays of the sun. 
But after we had crossed the ferry, the scenery became more 
bare, and the air keener, and we were glad of our warm wraps. 

We reached our destination in about a couple of hours, and as 
we drove through the long, straggling, but quaint village of 
Travemiinde ; Badegiiste were sitting before the doors, or in the 
small balconies sipping coffee, while the ladies were, as usual, 
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working. We passed the old fashioned inn, “ Stadt Hamburg,” 
and entered a charming avenue of beeches that put us much in 
mind of the well-known Promenade de Sept Heures at Spa, on 
issuing from which, we found ourselves in front of the pretty 
Badehaus, presenting just then quite a gay scene, for not only 
was the long dining-room on the ground floor filled with a 
hundred or more persons dining at the table d’héte, but there 
was a large wedding party besides being entertained under tlie 
clematis covered glass verandah. It was rather an ordeal to 
descend from our dusty travelling carriage with so many eyes 
upon us, and a sweet, modest German lady, who was one of our 
trio, was much embarrassed. That evening there was a ball 
in the house in honour of the Verlobung, and the dancing was 
kept up until late, but we could not say that we suffered, or were 
neglected by the excitement or hurry of the servants, for the 
head-waiter, Karl, who was most attentive to us during our stay, 
advising us not to descend to the public rooms, spread before us 
a sumptuous tea, with no less than six dishes of different kinds 
of cold meat, and was greatly amused when we ordered four to 
be removed at once. We afterwards found that this was not the 
only evening on which there was dancing; every Saturday 
during the season the large and very handsome apartments 
formerly devoted to the gambling, are now thrown open for that 
more innocent and pleasant amusement. 

The gardens round the Kurhaus are not extensive, but quite 
sufficient for people to sit out in groups listening to the excellent 
band, which plays twice a day in a fanciful pavilion ; and the 
rising ground, or hill, at the back of the establishment and its 
dépendance, is laid out in pretty winding walks, again reminding 
us of the surroundings of Spa, But the sea shore, of course, is the 
greatest attraction, and here the visitors spend most of the 
morning. All along the shore for some distance there are small 
Kiosks, belonging to private individuals, so constructed that they 
can be removed as soon as the season is over. These are fitted 
up according to the taste of the owners, with tables, chairs, &., 
and we have seen ladies working inside while the children 
played about the beach, locking the door, and taking the key 
with them when they returned to the Hotel, or to their more 
distant lodgings in the village. 

Here too are what we had never seen before—most comfortable 
but ponderous looking straw chairs, with substantial straw hoods 
to protect you from the bleak winds, or from the broiling sun, 
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In one of these I have sat for hours watching many a white sail 
in the distance, or the busy little steamers which run daily 
during the summer months, to and from Boldenhagen, Dobberan, 
and several other pretty and primitive little watering places 
farther along the coast. We did not visit Boldenhagen or 
Dobberan, but we were told by those who knew these parts well, 
that they are extremely gay, large hunting parties are frequently 
arranged, and there are balls and concerts at stated periods. 

The light-house is a conspicuous object at Travemitinde, and 
in a cottage at the foot lodgings may be had, but they are only 
to be let by the month, and if families have not their own 
servants with them they are expected to go to the Kurhaus for 
dinner. 

From Travemiinde it would be nothing, for those who do not 
mind the sea, to take a trip to Copenhagen and back, for there is 
daily communication, also once a week to St. Petersburg and 
Stockholm. 

The easiest and most direct route to Travemiinde is from 
London to Hamburg by steamer, thence by rail, a journey of two 
hours to Liitbeck—a charming old town with its numerous church 
spires affording many a picturesque view from the ramparts 
above, which are kept in capital order with wide carriage drives 
under lofty trees, and romantic paths for pedestrians. Two or 
three days can be most agreeably spent in this the chief city of 
the Hanseatic League, which still retains many monuments of 
her former greatness, and although not of so much importance 
as in olden times, yet is by no means a dull town ; many shops 
in the principal streets are large and handsome, and there is a 
good show of shipping and stir along the quay. 

The Dom Kirche, begun to be built in 1170 but not finished 
until 134], and the Marien Kirche, completed 1164—are the 
finest churches. The architecture and decorations of the latter 
are very beautiful, also the painted glass window by an Italian 
artist, but the chief attractions in the Marien Kirche, are, the 
famous Dance of Death, long supposed to be by Holbein—a 
painting extending round the wall of a small side chapel, and 
which has been so often described that I need only say that we 
were not disappointed with its quaint originality—and the large 
clock behind the altar. Though not so large as the astronomical 
clock at Strasburg, it is somewhat similar; the figures in the 
Strasburg clock come out as every hour is striking, whereas, I 
believe, the images of the seven electors in the Litbeck clock 
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make their reverence before the statue of the Emperor only at 
twelve each forenoon, when there is generally a small crowd of 
spectators to watch the performance. The wonderful Strasburg 
clock was made more than a hundred and fifty years later than 
that of Liibeck. The ancient Rathhaus and Marktplatz, with 
its elegant Brunnen in the centre, will well repay a visit ; above 
the Schwibbogen which leads to the market, is an Erker in good 
preservation, ornamented in front by the arms of the city, and 
dating it is believed from the last half of the sixteenth century. 
Liibeck is not now so rich in these Erker, or bow windows, as 
Niirnberg, and other towns of South Germany. The Hostenthor, 
or Holsteinate, is a fine specimen of Norman architecture, and 
as it stands with a clear, open space around it, with the spires of 
the Marien Kirche and the Petrikirche supporting it in the back- 
ground, the effect is very imposing. At the opposite end of the 
town is situated the Burgthor, much lighter and more beautifal 
in structure, and surrounded by quaint gable-end houses. In the 
environs beyond this gate there are many avenues of trees along 
which have sprung up of late years handsome villas, with gardens 
down to the banks of the Trave or the Wackenitz. 

If after glancing through this short notice any are induced to 
spend a few weeks at one of the watering-places on the shores of 
the Baltic, they must not expect to find all the dissipation and 
continual round of gaiety to be met with at Homburg, Ems, 
Wiesbaden and other fashionable German Bider, but, at a 
moderate expense, they may enjoy excellent sea-bathing, and 
fine invigorating air, with just enough society to prevént their 
feeling dull. 
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LEAVES FROM LIFE. 
BY LAUNCELOT CROSS. 


VI. 


THE LIBRARY. 





“ A Solitade, a Refuge, a Delight.” 
SuHEiey, 


Ture is a love of Books, and a love of Books,—and yet another 
love of Books. The last is the offspring of the two former : it is 
a love of Books because others have loved them, and because this 
love has become a popular passion. Men filled with this love 
crowd their shelves with what they know not: their home is a 
show-house, and books are part of its upholstery: if wealthy, 
their furnishing must include a huge collection. 

The second love is a love of Books as Books. And this 
secondary love hath merits which the superior love lacks. Men 
inspired by it must have certain authors ; they are consumed with 
jealousy as to certain editions: albeit, they have somewhat a 
relish for the contents of Books. They are the Treasurers of 
Literature: they search after, they give largely from their 
substance to possess, and they sacredly guard its bullion. 

The first love is that which relates to the being of a Book : to 
the great creative spirit moving in it. This love is sometimes 
combined with no respect for the paper, the printing, or the 
binding of a book: but most frequently it is tinged with the 
secondary love, so that the volume first read is always the 
dearest : an early edition, or a copy that has been in revered 
hands, affords a finer relish to the spiritual enjoyment. This 
is the affection to which we confess. The second has our 
sympathy and envy. 

Ours is a small estate. The number of volumes with which 
we are surrounded is perhaps ten hundred. Many will smile at 
the poverty of our shelves. We reply that some of the world’s 

minds would diminish them—nay, all Books—to ten. 
Some would even reduce them to one. 
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After all, all Books do form but one Book. They ate but diverse 
expressions of the Truth and Beauty lodged in the one Book 
which they comprise. And small as is our library, our pride 
consist in having so many of the diverse expressions of the Spirit 
of Beauty and Truth. 

There is a still more homely, but not less exact way of con- 
sidering all Books—specially our own Books—as forming one 
Book. There is a pleasure in reading: a finer pleasure in reading 
and marking passages, which strike us with their power of 
thought or felicity of style: the finest pleasure consists in 
re-reading those marked passages. By this process an author is 
condensed into a few passages, it may be a few sentences : and 
it takes all authors to form the one Great Book of Life. Our 
small Library can make such for ourselves—since our needs are 
proportioned to our means—and, small as the compass of this 
our One Book may be, into which all our authors flow, it will 
take more than all our years to master it. 

Books must therefore be treated reverentially from the first. 
A Library should be entered in a cheerful religious spirit. We 
should feel that it is good to be here. There is, indeed, a 
transfiguration, which will become more obvious as we proceed, 
We have not that poverty of spirit which considers that a man 
can find employment for all his faculties in his Business, what- 
ever that Business may be. This is a man’s worst condemnation. 
He then belongs to his Business, not his Business to him : he is 
its slave: instead of being industrious, that man is byt one of 
nature’s felons on the treadmill. There are many such: they are 
in our daily knowledge, but not, therefore, the more respected. 
Their symptoms are ascertainable at a glance. They need their 
newspaper to equip them for the day, to furnish them with 
opinions : they affect society, an hour’s solitude is misery, a day’s 
is a descent towards Avernus,—and, than that it should be for a 
month, they would be better pleased to suffer death at the hands 
of ten thousand—the excitement of such martyrdom would to 
them supply the want of faith itself. We say no more in » harsh 
way on this theme, except that for all purposes, heavenly or 
earthly, it is better to be a book-worm than a : 

We shall not, however, refrain from considering the Library 
after a clear Business manner. Asa matter of profit and loss 
in regard to what a man has to make out of his existence. 

Perhaps the humbler a man begins the richer and 
he is. He is the truest owner of a Library who has bought 
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each book for the love he bears to it: who is happy and 
content to say, “Here are my most precious material 
possessions!” who is proud to crown such assertion, thus, 
“TI am content that this Library shall represent the use of 
the talents given me by heaven!” That man’s library, 
though not commensurate with his love for Books, will 
demonstrate what he has been able to accomplish with his means: 
it will denote economy of living, eagerness to possess the 
particles that compose his library, and quick watchfulness to 
seize them when means and opportunities serve. Such a man 
has built a temple, of which every brick has been the subject of 
curious and acute intelligent examination and appreciation 
before it has been placed in the sacred building. Such a man is 
nearer to the immense Soul of Truth than any other Worker. 
He is but little we grant. So is all that is earthly. What is 
our own planet’s orbit in the mighty circles of the starry 
systems? We strive to do a complete thing. We find it 
impossible. We require God’s period to become perfect: this 
world and the next. And that man is its heir—he will highest 
rise over earthly imperfection—whose mite is seasoned by the 
religion which pervades all literature, and is exercised to its 
own cherishing. 

There is an immediate gain when we enter the Library. We 
speak as men of the world. We have left the noisy and 
noisome Tophet of daily obligations a mile or two, it may be, 
behind us, as regards distance, but in thought—infinities of 
space. We have been fully satiated with, “News, the manna 
of the day,”—nay, that food of the desert has turned to worms 
and we loathe it. The financing, the huckstering, the talk of 
mart, the responsibilities put upon integrity and industry, 
catastrophes of success and failure—in a word, Business with 
all its disproportionate anxieties is gone—gone as a dream—as 
a dream ef which it is now only a pleasure to learn the inter- 

ion, amongst and from the wisest and greatest of the 
children of the morning. Aye, though we have left the world 
we do not here neglect its study, and the means of living in it. 
Indeed, the world is too deep to be understood in a hurry. It 
has ever been fathomed only with a quiet plummet, in stillness 
and solitude—and the chosen spots have been groves and 
studies. Ducks grow never fat in a running stream, so a man’s 
mind cannot thrive amidst the ceaseless perturbation of his 
daily affairs. But, now, we do as we will; tend our thoughts 
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that way or this. The world’s tyrannic hold has gone. We 
have come to the Sabbath of the working day. It is the hour 
of Angelus: here are the angels in their legions: some of the 
saintly ones look down from the pictured walls to welcome us 
on our return, to cheer and inspire us: they sanctify the 


place, and 
“ The silent hour 
To meditation due, and sacred song. "—~ 


Oh! what a change—Transfiguration! truly. Things impor 
tunate, and insufferably important have crumbled into dust; 
what seemed trivial is known as the eternal, and holiest matters 
in the universe: calm attention makes gods of us; we are in 
supreme power. Surely there must be an effluence of divinity 
from the shelves! 

Perhaps, we should speak less daringly. Yet it is difficult, and 
would probably be less correct, to do so. We feel that this is 
sacred ground: that a privacy of this description, would not, 
from of old, have been called a sanctum sanctorum, the Holy of 
Holies, unless it did share the character of the inner 
And this reverence is not diminished when we recall with what 
religious feelings Books have been regarded, and what they 
have been to the world. Woe, indeed, unto the man of whom, 
coming here, it has to be said, as Petrarch wrote of Marino 
Faliero, “ He entered the palace with the wrong foot.” 

The primary thought in regard to Books accords with the deep 
reverence on which we have insisted ; it is the Idea Beatifical : 
it ascends to Divinity. The most sacred thing under the 
heavens is the word of man: the communication of his soul to 
others, so far as the organs of speech can accomplish it, - Letters 
go farther and rescue the word from the oblivion of the dying 
sound and its vibrations in the memories of hearers, and trans-— 
mit it to other places and other ages. All things human have to 
submit to such imperfections as surround the expression of 
divine soul in man. So has it been with the o of 
Deity itself on earth: it bad to be clothed upon with the frai 
vesture of flesh—yet nothing less was i : 
from God, 

The sentences round which the most 
those which open the gospel of the 


of the . 
They rose from the word of to seek 
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the word in heaven they descended: to attempt the comprehen- 
sion of the word in man. Augustine, Basil, Hilary, Chrysostom 
meditate upon the transcendent theme, until they perceive the 
Divine Word as the form of all forms, and man’s outward word 
similar in essence and expression to the Divine Word. 

This subject has, also, been the speculation of philosophers; 
the vision and ecstasy of poets. But they, too, have not been 
able to communicate its unutterable mystery and brightness. 
Letters, which fail on many matters—letters, which are but the 
third medium—fail, and will ever fail, on this. 

Yet not the less blessed are Books. Nay, hereby are they 
thrice blessed—this is the sum of all thonght—the Divineness of 
the Word. It is the celestial beam which, shining inwards, 
purges and disperses all mists, irradiates 

“The mind through all her powers : ” 

nothing can be added to it nor shall anything be taken away 
from it: it abides with men, as Clement the Bighth said of 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, “till the fire shall consume all 
learning.” And thrice blessed are Books in that they revive, 
and shall constantly re-inspire the thought, awaken the intellect 
to excursions which give it the strength of the eagle,—strength 
which the royal bird attains by soaring beyond the ken of men 
although reaching not the sun ; and exalting the soul into the 
fourth heaven to anticipate the eternal bliss. 

These first considerations bring the thoughtful, and those who 
would delight in goodness to see the sacred value of words. 
Whilst, as regards Books—being the utterances of men—they 
show us them as the holiest acts which they can perform—the 
communication of their spirit by symbols. In brief, they are 
equivalents of the spoken word, so far as art can furnish an 
equivalent, and according to their faithfulness they are more or 
less divine. 

The second thought follows close upon the first. Spoken 
words have their particular power from intonation, occasion, 
action. But they, too frequently, fail to charm succeeding gene- 
rations. The medium of letters paralyses all the circumstance 
which gave them power. So, is it said, that it is but weariness 
of the flesh to read that great speech of Arnault for the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits from France, which judges rose to hear, and 
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debate. But books: have preserved’ something more subtle and 
spiritual than all the evanescent charms that fascinate an andi- 
ence. The thinker—in poetry or prose—sacrifices the attraction 
of the moment to secure the eternal—and hence comes the second 
thought in regard:to Books, that when a man is surrounded even 
by the smallest select number, he possesses the archives of the 
western world. 3 

Power is concentrated in them exceeding all computation. We 
may differ in estimate of authors, but, beyond all dispute, here 
are the minds that have fashioned us and all around us. Nothing 
have we in art, religion, science, poetry, domestic habits, but 
owes its present form to the influence and pressure of these 
imperious souls. Some are pleased to recognise God in History. 
Here are his chosen instruments. Statistics, state-papers, news- 
papers, have all been set going by them : they put our very meal 
into the oven: send the co-instantaneous whisper from California 
to Cathay : armies are moved by their breath: the still small 
voice of the church is theirs—all; that we are—all that, the 
growing ages shall be. 

After these wide and solemn considerations finally come the 
more personal: comprising special opinions and experiences in 
regard to Books in general, and Books, poems, or portions 
thereof, in particular. Of the foremost class.is Milton’s Areopa- 
gitica, which is a new landmark in literature: nay, it is rather 
the voice of a nation, than that of a man—nay, a cry from nature 
herself. England was: pledged to Books from the moment that 
that Orphic chaunt of high, and passionate, thaughts pealed, 
through the land. Of the same. character are certain of 
Wordsworth's sonnets, which were the rallying cry to the senti- 


ment of the great Puritan :— 
** Ip our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights of old. 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake : the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.” 


Also, a humane and by.no means mystical interprotation ofthat 
passage in the Tempest—even as Shakspeare would have. 

with much he has written, in order that his own, broad. 
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But he who desires to know in what esteem books have been 
held, shall find plenty of golden tribute from all lands and times, 
in reward for diligent search. On the whole, to the sages, 
antique fairy tales seem best to body forth the virtue and value 
of books. Thus of that book of Armida, on which Tancred 


declared, 


She read, and changed I felt my will and thought, 
I long’d to change my life and place of biding."’ 

Then, of the particular—how a book, a lyric, a sentence, nay 
a line can be as light, as gravitation, to a man’s soul—instances 
lurk in every cranny. None, perhaps, more forcible in its evid- 
ence than that of the heroic General Wolfe, who declared of 
Gray's Elegy, “ Now, gentlemen, I would rather be the author 
of that poem than take Quebec..” 

** Bo fades, so languishes, grows dim and dies 
All that the world is proud of,” 
—even the irrepressible hero’s fire—before the over-prevailing 
tender puissance of one small poem. 

So can it be with literature’s own ambition. It can gratefully 
stoop its starry head before a greater master-mind : abase its 
own creations at the foot of some other sovereign spirit. We 
pass over the universal worship of the epic poets : the devotion 
paid to Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Dryden, by minds scarcely 
less harmonious, thoughtful and vigorous. We are touched to 
finer issues by the homelier fact of Ruskin confessing his obliga- 
tion to the clear, calm genius of Arthur Helps, and Carlyle 
putting the pith of his life into one sentence of his Installation 
Speech as Lord Rector of Edinburgh University, thus—“ There 
are ten pages of Wilhelm Meister’s Travels, which, if ambition 
had been my only rule, I would rather have written, than have 
written all the books that have appeared since I came into the 
world.” 

Definite, indeed, are the charms that have been wrought by the 
artificers of speech. The legend of Orpheus, the triumph at 
Jericho, have been surpassed by the poets. They have broken 
down the walls of national hate in men’s breasts, smitten their 
hardened hearts with the voice of song and caused the fountain 
of charity to flow. It was done by Euripides. As a reward for 
singing his verses the Athenians were given their lives and 
liberties by the Sicilians, and he had the glory of beholding men 
come to thank him as their deliverer, avowing that his verses 
had been of more service to them than if they had had a 
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passport signed by the five Ephori, and the two Kings of 
Laceedemon.” 

In the light of common day is the magic of Books evinced. 
Sara Coleridge demonstrated it in as efficient a manner as though 
hedged round by gospel proofs when she wrote to her elder 
brother that, “A genuine love of books is one of the greatest 
blessings in life for manor woman . . . and may be enjoyed 
without the neglect of any duty.” This language breathes 
humble household air. Some are not content to inhale aught 
less than the empyreal: they would allege the fact that the 
Mimes of Sophron were the secret study of Plato; and that they 
rested under his head when dead: they would dwell on the 
romantic homage paid to Tasso by the brigand chief: and the 
diadem of all praise in regard to all books would be considered 
by them to rest in Alexander’s study of Homer during his cam- 
paigns: “The Iliad he used to lay under his pillow with his 
sword.” For our part we see it and all other instances fall short 
in passionate enthusiasm to that of Arcesilaus who each morning 
exclaimed that, “he was going to the object of his love, when he 
was going to read Homer.” But there need be no invidious 
comparisons. These are all rare Pierian draughts. They stimu- 
late every function of the soul: they create heroes and saints. 
They are voices of the clouds of witnesses that throng the 
shelves : to the fine hearing the library is ever musical with them. 

From the regard of others we may now find a measure for our 
own. Though lacking genius, we must not lack fervency of 
spirit or we shall miss the highest value of a library. We must 
be a Shakspeare in our imagination to appreciate what he has 
bodied forth in words. We must perceive the domains over 
which our several authors preside, and yet be lost with them in 
the infinite which they would pierce and understand, 

That the number of our books do not elude the ready embrace 
of the eye, and a quick comprehension of their dignities and 
dominions, is a great advantage : yet our pride must not inflate 
our ignorance, and lead us to suppose that we have reached the 
limits of their power: such shall be impossible for any man ; 
let us be pleased with the semblance of infinitude in our small 
legions : and feel gratified in knowing the fact that wherever ons 
may turn he is the centre ofa circumferencen. = = | 

If numbers should exceed such manageableness, neither must 
that perplex us. Nay, their multitudinousness will be thrust 
upon us. If we have not the crowds within our own walls we 
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shall find them in the shops and in public libraries, and know of 
a surety that we are called upon by untold tribes and nations. 
From this ceaseless appealing we learn patience, and the secret 
of fashioning inward peace. First and last we know that we 
cannot have intimacy with all. Pascal has a thought to the 
point. Let us prefer our own language though it be Dr. Watson, 
Bishop of Llandaff, who speaks—*“ You can no more have an 
intimacy with all books than with all men : one should take the 
best of both kinds for one’s peculiar friends : with books as with 
men, a few friends stand us in better stead than a multitude of 
folks we know little of.” 

Thus we fall back for our salvation on our chief loves. These 
may not be the lawgivers of literature—the leading souls—which 
refer to the very existence of books, and almost our own: they 
may be of the lower orders of the literary hierarchy—to which 
we are espoused for the sake of culture and entertainment. 
They at once bring all-sufficiency and repose. Their soft, low 
voices fill our minds, or lead us on step by step without con- 
fusion or sense of unrest. Great is the angel-producing influence 
of those calm minds which assimilate not with the meanness, the 
fret and the fever of any time: minds like those of Hooker and 
Sir Thomas Browne—whose fulness of love, in which their 
sentences were created, seems eternally to brood through the’ air 
of the chamber. 

This halcyon contentedness has a vigilance, arising from the 
fervency of which we have spoken, that finds in every. hour 
quarry for new enjoyments. We set these aside for a moment, 
to indicate the first office of its alertness—the recognition of 
some of the infallible certainties that lie imbosked in every 
meritable collection of books. The principal one is this: Books 
possess a divine essence so that they add to the memory of man 
in manner and degree beyond all other mundane things: He 
begins to live so far back, as they can record, and how far 
forward he shall live none dare compute. How empty and 
presumptuous thus is it for an ignorant man to dispraise a book, 
—why, though it may only be a few leaves, it may have a life 
and power, that it not only shall exist when the detractor is dust, 
and the dust itself forgotten, but until the empires of Europe are 
in ruins. Thus they spiritualise earthly endeavours: give man 
an immortality among men. Strange consideration! that man 
has hereby become his own divinity ; created an immortality ed 
himself : added all men's powers unto his own. 
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Milton bravely touches on this point, when he indicates the 
purpose of a Book to relate “to a life beyond life.” But his 
name here imports matter of dispute, which we had better now 
conclude once. for all. , 

The true lover of books must not. be considered to be a blind 
idolater of Printing. He does not deem it a celestial thing, any 
more than he does woman, nay, not a thousandth part as much, 
—but as sharing her best attribute—in being a help meet for 
man. In Phedrus it is told that Theuth invented letters, and 
praised them “As a medicine for memory and wisdom,” to 
which Thamus the king objected that people through trasting 
to writing “will remember outwardly by means of foreign marks, 
and not inwardly by means of their own faculties.” We grant 
that therein lies great truth, to which our daily literature testifies 
with a demonic vocabulary. 

Hereupon, has Milton given an organ-note. 


“* Who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and a judgment equal or superior 
(And what he brings what need he elsewhere seek ?) 


Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 
Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself.” 


Also, to the truth in these. audacious lines we give our. assent. 
But the qualification of the language of doom must. not be. over- 
looked—the unblest one is he “ who reads incessantly.” As for 
the rest we shall judge it by Milton's self. There is a com- 
putation to be observed with respect to all such beld statements :: 
especially when their mere effrontery is apt to suspend considera- 
tion. These verses. of course give mental precedence to obser- 
vation of men: but, after all, what are books but men? 

We know those who transcendently shone without the help of 
letters. The Light of Philosophy, the Sun of our Religion, were 
of them. Yet has not their perpetuation been through letters: 
their influence more widespread by Printing? Would not Plato 
without letters have been himself immersed in oblivion amidst the 
convulsions that have overturned nation after nation since his 
day? Did Milton’s aspirations co-here with the gloomy grandeur 
of his poetic opinion? Who has glorified books more than 
Milton—who has been more glorified by books? But we intend 
to open no question : only on this point, where the sympathies 
of the good go with the abuse of printing, we would briefly advance 
that it is at the worst.a mixed good. Our own gratefulness is that 
by means of Books we can reach the wisdom which, before letters, 
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aye and after them, was only within the reach of the consecrated 
few. That without being of the sacerdotal order, giving the labour 
of years to the loading of the memory,—oft to this paralysis of 
thought,—we can readily lay our hands on the treasures : that 
the mind need not be burdened by heavy remembrance, but that 
we can leisurely read and conjointly reflect on what has been said 
of old: that these inky letters make the dark hours to blossom, 
and the perfect flower of all this world’s intelligence to breathe 
before us and through us. 

To the faith which pertains to a library we must add the 
strong “ book-mindedness,” which Wordsworth demands. At 
one time or other we must have moods for all modes of 
expression. From the Epic, which is but the grandest method 
of telling a story, to the Lyric, which is the graceful embalming 
of an evanescent feeling: from the Historical with its moving 
pomp, to the Metaphysical, which with keen introspection 
seeks the home and birth of ideas ; from the artistic devices 
of the drama to the analytic skill of the critic. Tenderness 
and greatness must have our readiest sympathy: the whisper 
of love must never find an unresponsive breast: nor must 
those grand souls, from whose radiant heads sprang wisdom’s 
self in panoply—not even their august Olympian thought must 
dismay or terrify us. Ever thus ready and courageous—for books 
are the inventions of man which will either slay him or keep him 
alive—we shall discover that thought becomes younger and more 
beautiful through age—even as it is with souls in heaven ; that 
through it we have all our years,—the ages behind are ours, in 
all their freshness, and our own youth never loses its garlands, 
buat comes back with all its raptures whilst age wears wisdom’s 
snow. 

Thus, in a very distinct manner, a book—a true book, is but 
the soliloquy of one’s own spirit. Man lies under a twofold 
spell: sometimes he is of the earth, earthy, sometimes he is of 
the spirit, spiritual. This is his destiny through all experiences 
of duty, delight or necessity. When it was demanded of 
Jacob, “seeing that you were able to perceive at the distance 
of Egypt the perfume of Joseph's garment, how happened it 
that thou wert not able to discern him in the well in Canaan?” 
he replied, “Our condition is like the darting lightning, 
one instant flashing, the next disappearing. Sometimes we 
are seated above the fourth heaven, and at other times we 
cannot see the back of our feet. If the Dervise were to remain 
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in one state, he would cease to desire both worlds.” Such are we 
in regard to Books. Some of them we appreciate’ as by 
instinct: the inspiration of them fills us at once. Others require 


years: others untold ages,—a man’s immortality. 
“ When 
We gloriously forget ourselves, and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book's profound 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth— 
"Tis then we get the right good from a book.” 


Great writers deal greatly with books, and thus sang the Queen 
of Song. But we must be in a suitable frame of mind for the 
deep plunge—and alas, often when in a proper frame of mind a 
man may be by some muddy shore instead of shining pearl 
depths. And, again, if not in a fitting mood to make a book 
our own on the instant, it may take years as we have said. 
Emerson points to this fact when he speaks of the day when 
Plato’s Timeeus can be read. “At last the elect morning 
arrives, the early dawn,—a few lights conspicuous in the 
heaven, as of a world just created and still becoming,—and in 
its wide leisures we dare open that book.” 

But neither in this is there any perplexity? There are 
subjects on which a man ponders his whole life, nor does he 
finally settle them with himself: subjects on which he holds 
little discourse with others, it may be none,—bound by a robust 
silence as to that which disturbs him most,—yet is he’always 
watchful in regard to them, adding word to word as they reach 
his ears, treasuring all momentary gleams thereupon,—subjects 
such as numbers, dreams, apparently fortuitous events, the 
eternal why? and where? And Books, too, relate to these 
mysteries, and some have their long periods of meditation. But 
the way is beguiled by the needful freedom of the mind we have 
insisted upon. The profound volume is not cast akide: it is 
taken up at intervals long and short, as it may be, and if 
fruitlessly laid down, yet with the most solemn determination 
of the soul to be wrestled with once more—“I will not let thee 
go, unless thou bless me:” It stands on the shelf waiting the 
creative hour, when it can pass into our being and be possessed 
by us, and possess us. Others, as we say, meantime 
nourish and bring us to the needful mood. Yes, it happen 
with each and all alike—be the agonising ¢ 
after truth, or the luxury of sat ech -e eee nua valaas. 
tion of carselves to ourielved)--ts batts GnPEay eT onee 2a 
spirit. 
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All this seems ‘to class the reader with the author. We go 
farther, and place the reader above the author. The recipient 
of more huxurious enjoyment he certainly is: he partakes of 
the banquet and has none of the care in its preparation: he 
is sav too, from the “burden” of knowledge, as Milton 
called it, and as many authors feel it: he is not called upon 


to take the trumpet, “and blow a dolorous or jarring blast.” 


But we are not content to abide in that lowest consideration. 
We gratify ourselves with the belief that we have more exaltation 
of spirit in the communion of the saints and heroes—the writers 
of all ages—than in seeking to enter into their sacred order. “If 
God should hold all Truth inclosed in His right hand, and in His 
left only the ever-actual impulse to the pursuit of truth, although 
with the condition that L should always and for ever err, and 
should say to me: Choose! I should fall with submission upon 
his left hand, and say: Father give! Pure Truth is for Thee 
alone.” Thus piously and profoundly said Lessing. And this 
is precisely the complexion of our own affection for the incarna- 
tion of truth— Books. 

Nobler is it to strive with, to know them in their various forms 
and degrees, than even to endeavour to be one of them. The 
forfeiture of such gross, material aim is fully recompensed, after 


_ the same manner as the loss of Beatrice to Dante : he missed the 


form which gave joy to the eye and thick throbbings to the 
heart, but in his very adoration of the departed one poésy 
burned in him with a more intense life: “Love, my liege lord, in 
guerdon of my fealty has placed all my happines in something 
which can in no wise fail me.” 

So with us readers: we look for no translation of our own 
souls amongst those embodiments of book-delights: but. spirit 
with spirit can meet : we can receive the influx of pure bliss and 
intelligence : we can adore : the words of praise are not taken 
away from us. 

We pause at this stage of the reader’s raptures. Others have 
not done so, or we should miss some of the greatest of our Books. 
Milton’s marvellous prophecy of his own great fame was founded 
on his literary observation of what the souls he admired had 
accounted their chief glory: and he thought “ by every instinct 
and presage of nature, that what had emboldened them to this 
task, might with such diligence as they used embolden me.” 

But such flights it is not for us now to comtemplate. Here 
rest we with one of the blessings that fill a library. Joy it is, 
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and of the highest kind, to have a sphere of action in the world 
combined with tracts of leisure in which we can exercise thé 
choicest faculties of the soul. Yet with our worship we bring 
service which is not without its measure of honour and value. 
With us readers, who come from the iron world, comes.disproof of 
the famous confession of Madame de Stiiel regarding the literary 
mind as having de la hardiese dans Vimagination mais de la 
timidite’ dans le caractere. This is the weakness of most writers 
—not of the greatest, we acknowledge : the great epic poets only 
reflect in song their own dauntless courage—but it is not the 
weakness of the humblest reader who comes from the warfare of 
daily life. Yet here even—in the very moment of proud sélf- 
assertion—we cannot say how much of it is not inbreathed by 
Books themselves. With devout obeisance, we avow that herein 
lies matter of deepest thanks to them: chiefly through them 
have we been warmed into enthusiasm for outer action, and our 
heart steeled against the rudest assaults. 
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THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. 


(No. 2. or Nursery Tates From SHAKsPERE. *) — 


You must know that there was once a Duke of Milan called 
Prospero. He was not only a powerful Prince, but he had:a 
great love of books, and he was more learned than the wisest 
about him. He was always more pleased with his studies than 
with the society of men, and because he wished to spend as much 
time as he could with his books, it was arranged that his brother 
Antonio should manage the public affairs. If this plan had been 
fairly carried out it would have been good for both ; but Antonio, 
finding that he gained more power, became ambitious, and wished 
to be the Duke of Milan himself. Although he had great power 
he dared not kill his brother, for Prospero was so loved by the 
people that they would have revenged his death. The wicked 
Antonio, hoyever, found out a way of getting rid of his brother 
without slaying him, and that he might do so with safety to him- 
self he consented to pay homage to the King of Naples if he 
would favour the scheme. The King, who was called Alonzo, 
was willing to stoop to this wickedness. 

Prospero and his daughter (who was only a few years old) 
were put on board a ship at midnight, and carried out many 
miles to sea, where a little, old boat was waiting for them, with- 
out mast or sails, or tackle of any kind. They were put in this 
boat to be left to the mercy of the waves, and then the men who 
had been hired by Antonio went back in the ship to Milan. Even 
if they had not been drowned, Prospero and his little daughter 
would soon have been starved had it not been for a good man 
named Gonzalo, who managed to put food and fresh water and 
clothes into the boat. With this help they were able to live ; 
and, after being tossed about on the sea for a long time, the 
boat drifted to an island, where they landed in safety. 








* To make our series of Nursery Tales from Shakspere complete it is advisable to reproduce two 
tales that the author has contributed to other publications, “ Marina; the Princess Born at Sea,” 
has appeared in Aunt Judy's Magesine; and “The Enchanted Island,” has appeared in a Christmas 
Nember of the Sheffield Independent. The series will be continued and completed in these pages. 
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On this island Prospero found a cell to live in, and he made it 
as comfortable for himself and his little daughter as he could. 
He put into it what clothes he had, and some of his mogt valu- 
able books, which the good Gouisalo had also placed i in the boat. 
Although Prospero had suffered great wrong, he was not so 
miserable in the island as many people would have been, for he 
had still his bocks, and it was more pleasant to him to spend his 
time with them than with men in busy towns and cities. As for 
his little daughter, who was called Miranda, she was too young 
to know what dangers and troubles she had passed through. 

Prospero became more learned than ever, and found out how 
te lo many strange and mysterious things. Some would have 
called him a magician, for he could bid fairies come to him from 
the sea and the air, and make them obey his commands. He 
had a beautiful favourite fairy called Ariel to wait on him; and 
Caliban, who was half man and half beast, and the son of @ 
witch, was his servant. Prospero found Caliban on the island, 
and made him gather sticks, and catch birds and fish for 
food. 

When Prospero had lived in his cell for about twelve years, he 
found that a ship was sailing near the island with his old enemies 
in it—his wicked brother and his counsellors, and the King of 
Naples, and many others. He knew at once that he had them 
in his power, and he sent Ariel to bring about a tempest and 
sink the ship, but not to let any of the people perish. ‘Ariel was 
ordered to save them, and to guide them in separate bands to 
different parts of the isiand. 

Miranda, who had grown into a beautiful young woman, was 
surprised that her father should have brought about a tempest to 
sink the ship and drown the poor people in it, and she told him 
how sorry she was for them. But he assured her that none of them 
would be hurt, and then he told her for the first’ time who he 
was, and who she was, and how they had come to the island. 
This was a most strange story for her, and her excitement was 
soon after increased, for she saw one of the men who had been 
wrecked approaching the place where she sat with her father. 
It was Ferdinand, son of the King of Naples. Ariel was making 
music in the air, and he was following wae a 
father, that he believed had been drowned. | ‘ 

“ What is it? a spirit?” saked Miranda of her father, when 
she saw Ferdinand. “How it looks about; it is a spirit” 
“No, girl,” said Prospero, “it eats and deialeh sod Ihaths:ntoh 
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senses as we have. This young man was in the wreck. He 
has lost his fellows, and strays about to find them.” 

“I might call him a thing divine,” said Miranda, “for nothing 
natural I ever saw so noble.” 

By this time Ferdinand saw Prospero and Miranda, and he 
went to them and begged of them to give him some instruction 
about the island, and how he might live there for awhile, 
saying that he was the son of the King of Naples, and that 
their ship had been wrecked, and his father had been drowned. 

Alonzo, the King of Naples, with his brother Sebastian, and 
Antonio (Prospero’s wicked brother), and Gonzalo (the good 
man who helped Prospero when he was put into the boat many 
years before) were in another part of the island, wondering how 
it was that, although they had been wrecked, their clothes were 
dry. Ariel followed them unseen, and played such sweet and 
drowsy music that they fell asleep—all but Sebastian and 
Antonio. Instead of guarding the King of Naples while he 
slept, as they should have done, they began to prepare for a 
very wicked deed. Antonio, who was still as cruel as ever, 
persuaded Sebastian to kill his brother, that’ he might be the 
King of Naples. 

“I remember you did supplant your brother Prospero,” said 
Sebastian. 

“'Tis true,” answered Antonio, “and see how well I have 
prospered. My brother's servants were then my fellows, now 
they are my men.” He talked in this way till he had persuaded 
Sebastian to kill his brother. Just as they were drawing. their 
swords to do the wicked deed, Ariel, who was invisible, sang in 


the King’s ear :— 
** While you here do snoring lie, 


Open-eyed conspiracy 
His time doth take ! 


If of life you keep a care, 
Shake off slumber and beware. 
Awake ! awake!” 
The King and his followers awoke at once. 
“ Why, how now, hot awake!” exclaimed Alonzo. “ Why 
have you drawn your swords? Wherefore this ghastly looking ?’ 
Sebastian was obliged to invent some false story. “ While, 


we stood here guarding your repose,” he said, “we heard a. 


hollow burst of bellowing, like bulls, or rather lions. Did it not 
wake you?” 
“I heard something,” said Alonzo. 
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“Oh! ’twas a din to fright a monster's ear,” said re 
“sure it was the roar of a whole herd of lions.” 

“Heard you this, Gonzalo?” asked Alonzo. I 

“Upon my honour, sir, I heard a humming, and that'a strange 
one, too, which did awake me; as mine eyes opened I saw their 
weapons drawn. There was a noise, for sure. We had better 
stand upon our guard, and draw our weapons,” 

“Lead the way off this ground,” id Alonzo; “and let us 
make further search for my poor son.” 

“ Heaven keep him from these beasts,” said Gonzalo, “for he 
is sure in the island.” 

Ther Ariel went to Prospero, his master, to tell him what he 
had done. 

Trinculo, a jester belonging to the King of Naples, found 
himself alone on the island. “Here's neither bush nor shrab 
to bear off any weather at all,” he said, “and there is another 
storm brewing; I hear it singing in the wind. If it should 
thunder <a it did before, I know not where to hide my head.” 

He saw something lying on the ground. It was Caliban, who 
had seen Trinculo coming, and had thrown himself down, 
believing the jester to be a spirit seut by Prospero to torment 
him for bringing wood in slowly. 

“What have we here?” said Trinculo; “a man or a fish? 
Dead or alive? A strange fish! Were I in England now, and 
had but this fish painted, they would give money ‘to see it, 
When they will not give a penny to relieve a lame beggar they 
will lay out ten to see a dead Indian. No, this is not @ fish” 
after all. It is an islander that hath lately suffered by a thunder- 
bolt. Alas! the storm is come again. My best way is to sleep 
under his cloak. There is no other shelter hereabout. I will 
shelter myself here till the storm be past.” 

When he had been on the ground a little while he heard some- 


one singing — 
+ | chaltne- mare to thibioun, th Gon: 


Here shall I die ashore.” 


This was Stephano, a butler belonging to the ovlaon ahi bat 
Caliban thought another spirit was coming to plague him, and 
he cried out, “Do not torment me ; ho eae ee 
me, ho!” a 

“This is some monster’ of the dele with Geer lege” sald 
Stephano, “who hath got, as I take it, an ague. Where should 
he learn our language ? ee ee 
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tame, and get to Naples with him, he’s a present for any emperor 
that ever walked upon shoe leather.” 

“Do not torment me,” cried Caliban. “I'll bring my wood 
home faster.” 

“ He’s in his fit now,” said Stephano, “ and does not talk after 
the wisest. He shall taste of my bottle. If he has never drunk 
wine before it will cure him.” 

“Thou dost me yet but little hurt,” said the frightened Caliban, 
“ but thou wilt soon, I know it by thy trembling.” 

“Come, open your mouth,” said Stephano; “here is some- 
thing that will do you good.” 

Trinculo by this time felt sure that it was his friend Stephano 
who was talking, and he spoke to him. Each thought the other 
had been drowned, and they were very glad to meet again. 

Caliban was much surprised when he heard them talking to 
each other. “These be fine things if they are not spirits,” he 
said. Then turning to Stephano, he exclaimed, “ hast thou not 
dropped from the sky ? ” 

“Out of the moon, I do assure thee. I was the man in the 
moon.” 

“1 have seen thee there,” said Caliban, “and I adore thee. 
My mistress showed me thee, and thy dog, and bush. I'll show 
thee every fertile inch of the island, and kiss thy foot; I pray 
thee be my master. I'll kiss thy foot, and swear myself thy 
subject. I'll show thee the best springs, I'll pluck thee berries, 
I'll fish for thee, and get thee wood enough. A plague upon the 
master that I serve! I'll bear him no more sticks, but follow 
thee, thou wondrous man.” 

“A most ridiculous monster,” said ‘Trinculo, “to make a 
wonder of a poor drunkard.” 

“ T pray thee let me bring thee where crabs grow,"’ said Caliban, 
“and I with my long nails will dig thee pig nuts, show thee the 
jay’s nest, and instruct thee how to snare the nimble marmozet. 
I'll bring thee to clustering filberts, and sometimes I'll get thee 
young seagulls from the rock. Wilt thou go with me?” 

“ Now lead the way without any more talking,” said Stephano ; 
“Trineulo, the king, and all our company being drowned, we 
will inherit this island.” 

While they were following Caliban, he sang :— 


Has a new master—get a new man.” 
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As they walked along Caliban complained of his master. “I 
am subject to a tyrant,” he said, “a sorcerer that by his cunning 
hath cheated me of the island.” 

Ariel was flying above them, and now and then when Caliban 
spoke he contradicted him, Caliban and Stephano both thinking 
it was Trinculo who spoke, 

‘“‘T say by sorcery he got this isle,” continued Caliban, “ from 
me he got it. If thy greatness will revenge it on him, thou shalt 
be lord of it, and I will serve thee.” 

“ But how shall this be done?” asked Stephano, “ can’st thou 
bring me to him?” ) 

“Yes, yes, my lord, Pll take thee to him when he's asleep, 
that thou may’st kill him.” 

“ Thou can’st not,” said Ariel above them. 

Caliban again thought it was Trinculo who spoke, and he asked 
Stephano to beat him. 

“Trinculo, run into no further danger,” said Stephano. “If 
you interrupt the monster one word further I'll beat you.” 

“T did not speak,” said Trinculo. 

A minute after Ariel again interrupted the conversation, and 
this time Stephano beat Trinculo, to the great delight of Celiban, 
who laughed, and said, Beat him enough ; after a little time 
I'll beat him too.” 

Then Caliban went on to tell Stephano how he might kill 
Prospero, and be lord of the island. “ It is his custom,” he said, 
“in the afternoon to sleep ;) then thou may’st kill him,” 

“ Monster, I will kill this man,” said Stephano, “and his 
daughter, and I will be king and queen.” 

“This will I tell my master,” said Ariel above, and then he 
began to play music, which greatly astonished Stephano and 
Trinculo, because they could not see any instrument 

“Be not afraid,” said Caliban, “ the isle 
sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight and 
times a thousand twanging instruments will hum | 
ears ; and sometimes voices thet if I then waked af 
sleep will make me sleep again; and then in dreaming 
clouds methought would open and show riches to drop 
me; that when I woke I cried to dream again.” 

“This will prove a fine kingdom to me,” 


“ where I shall have my music for n 
had settled their plans they went to commit the 
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Alonzo, Sebastian, Antonio, Gonzalo, and their followers 
wandered about the island in search of Ferdinand, until they 
were again overtaken by weariness. The King lost hope, and 
believed at last that his son must have been drowned. Sebastian 
and Antonio had not given up their wicked scheme. They had 
made up their minds that they would take the first opportunity 
of killing the King, that Sebastian might rule in his place. 

When they all stopped to prepare themselves for rest, they 
heard solemn music, and strange shapes appeared before them 
bringing a banquet. The shapes danced about the table with 
gentle actions of salutation, and when they had invited the King 
and his followers to eat they departed. 

The King and all were amazed, but they had heard and seen 
so many strange things while they had been in the island that 
they soon recovered themselves sufficiently to gather round the 
table. 

When they were about to eat the good things before them, 
Ariel appeared to them in the shape of a harpy, with thunder 
and lightning. He clapped his wings over the table, and the 
banquet vanished. 

Then Ariel, addressing Alonzo, Sebastian, and Antonio, 
reminded them of their wicked deeds, and called to their minds 
how they had treated Prospero years before when he was Duke 
of Milan. 

While they were in fear and confusion the strange shapes came 
in again with mops, and carried the table away. 

When Prospero had so managed affairs that they might end 
well, he caused Ariel to bring Alonzo and his followers before 
his cell, and Prospero waited for them. When they came, he 
walked up to Alonzo, and said, “ Behold, sir King! the wronged 
Duke of Milan, Prospero. That you may be sure I am a living 
Prince I do embrace thy body, and to thee and thy company | 
bid a hearty welcome.” 

“ Whether thou art he or no,” said Alonzo, “ or some enchant- 
ment to abuse me, as late I have been, I know not; but thy 
pulse beats of flesh and blood. Yours must be a most strange 
story. Thy dukedom I resign, and do entreat thy pardon. 
But how should Prospero be living and be here?” 

“You are still affected by the enchantment of the isle that 
will not let you believe things certain; but, friends, you are 
welcome, all.” Then Prospero turned to his brother Antonio 
and to Sebastian, and said to them privately, “As for you, my 
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lords, if I were so minded, I could make his highness frown upon 
you, and show that you are traitors, but at this time I'll tell no 
tales. For you, most wicked sir, whom to call brother would 
infect my mouth, I do forgive thy rankest faults; all of them, 
and require my dukedom of thee, which, perforce, I know thou 
must restore.” 

“If thou art Prospero,” said Alonzo, “ give us particulars of 
thy preservation, and how thou hast met us here, who three 
hours since where wrecked upon this shore, where I have: lost 
my dear son, Ferdinand.” 

Prospero assured them he was that very Duke that was thrust 
forth from Milan, but he would not at that time tell them more ; 
all he could do then was to welcome them to his cell. “ Here 
have I few attendants,” he said, “and subjects mone abroad. 
Pray you, look in. Since you have given me my dukedom again, 
I will reward you with as good a thing; at least bring forth a 
wonder to content you as much as my dukedom will me.” 

Then the entrance of the cell opened, and Miranda and 
Ferdinand were seen playing at chess. 

The astonished Alonzo thought what he saw was a beautiful 
vision. 

Ferdinand left the game, knelt at his father’s feet, and said, 
“Though the seas threaten they are merciful.” 

“ Now all the blessings of a glad father compass thee about,” 
said Alonzo. “ Arise, and say how thou camest here.” 

When Miranda saw the many people before her, she exclaimed, 
“OQ wonder! How many goodly creatures are there here! How 
beauteous mankind is! O brave new world that has such people 
in it.” 

“°Tis new to thee,” sald her father. 

“What is this maid with whom thou wast at play?” asked 
Alonzo of his son. “Is she a goddess that hath served us and 
brought us thus together?” 

“ Sir, she’s mortal,” said Ferdinand, “but by immortal Provi- 
dence she’s mine ; I chose her when I could not ask my father 
for his advice, nor thought I had one. She is the daughter of 
this famous Duke of Milan, of whom so often I have heard 
renown, but never saw before.” 

“ Give me your hands,” said Alonzo to Miranda and Ferdinand, 
“Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart who does not wish 
you well.” 

“ Be it sc!” said Gonzalo. 
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Ariel, who was still invisible, brought in two sailors, who were 
surprised to see the King and his company safe. They said the 
ship was not sunk nor damaged. Then Ariel brought in Caliban, 
Trinculo, and Stephano, and when Prospero had told the company 
how they had intended to kill him, he pardoned them, and 
ordered them to trim the cell as handsomely as they could. 

When Prospero, with the aid of Ariel, had brought all his 
projects to pass to the astonishment of the King and his company, 
he said to Alonzo, “ Sir, I invite your highness and your train to 
my poor cell, where you shall take your rest for this one 
night, and I will tell you the story of my life since I came to 
this isle. And in the morn I'll bring you to your ship, and so to 
Naples, where I have hope to see the wedding of our beloved 
children solemnised.” 

“T long to hear the story of your life,” said Alonzo ; “ which 
must be very strange indeed.” 

“T will tell all,” answered Prospero, “and promise you calm 
seas and favourable gales and sail so expeditious that shall catch 
your royal fleet far off.” 

The next morning they all sailed from the enchanted island in 
beautiful weather, and Prospero said farewell to his “ dainty 
Ariel” and set him free. 

Guy Rostyy. 
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FLOWERS. 
(Louise Malom. 1847.) 


For men the red wine and the sword: for me 
The ftowers, the flowers, till I may cease to be, 


Make haste! make haste! Yellow, or red, or white, 
in me they all awake the same delight. 


Flowers of high bough or meadow-grasses deep, 
Give all to me: they lull my heart to sleep. 


No flowers,—I'm lone, and ail the world’s unkind : 
Through their fair veil my eyes to fate are blind. 


THE SECRET OF A ROSE. 


(Flora Maithegny. 1852.) _ 
The young rose bends its dew-pearl’d head: 
To rest it cannot find a way. 


Is it a happy dream, or dread 
Lest life should but endure a day ? 
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SPRING SONGS. 
(Lisnyai. 1847.) 


I, 


Round me, fair child, for your fair eyes, a weeping willow closes; 


Though where you breathe spring lilies, though where you look blow 
roses. 


Il. 
Would my dove open her blue eyes but half,— 
Although it is not yet their hour,— 
Through all the silken meadow-grass would laugh 
Forget-me-nots in flower. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


SPRING NIGHT. 
(Guylai. 1847). 


Why sleep? O very sweet to sleep it seems, 

But one may wake in tears, because one dreams. 

It is so lovely, is a night of Spring! 

And for some hidden cause, past fathoming, 

Our hearts break flower, and we feel them beat 

With melancholy, which can be so sweet. 

The breeze blows back the veil in many a place, 

The silvery moon lets trail before her face ; 

And nature, like a mother by her child, 

Now dreams, and croons in sleep words sweet and wild. 


- While green boughs stir, then will a leaflet fall, 


Like days of youth, too happy, none recall ; 

And birds, half-sleeping, sigh :—is it for care 
For some flower shed ? New buds the loss repair. 
What fires gem night's black mantle! For she has 
Stars in the heaven, insects in the grass. 

And flower to flower sends greeting of sweet scent : 
From vale to vale the winds roam redolent ; 

And wo the flowers words of love they sing, 

Soft as a prayer, round each cup lingering. 
And like fair memories of happy days, 
The herdsmen's fires on the hill-side blaze ; 
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Till, flickering low, they die, and dying make - 
Way for the dawn that far-off wills to break. 

O ealm ! O sounds ! O obscure night ! O rays! 

What fair forms travel in the realms of space ! 

What sibyls’ wings you fan, light waves of air; 

And you, strange gleams, what guesses sweet you bear ! 
In our hush'd hearts the schemes of day expire ; 
Peacefully slumbers every wild desire : 

We grow, while hope cradles our dreams anew, 
Younger, and better, noble, and more trae. 








THOUGHTS. 
(Benitsky. 1640.) 


I, 


So many pinks and roses already withering, 
Which one-time promised, like the rest, to have a joyous Spring! 


Though ten-times beautiful and young and full of life you be, 
Or strong as Samson still unshorn, in vain from death you flee. 


Wine, love,—who gives himself to these will never know repose, 
Even to his death: they are two flames on which the earth must close. 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 
( Vithovitch. 1798.) 


My little Lidi, Love is like a shade 
The sun casts, ere bis noon be gains; 
That shorter and more short, alas! 
Grows, until of it nought remains. — 
ringers egy ar 
To die like that: wih Sore ar 
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POOR SUZETTE. 
(Tchokonai. 1799.) 


The order came in the night; the seal asa rose was red ; 
"Twas a beautiful night of Spring: they found him there in his bed. 


He had left me a little while, and he was asleep, it scems : 
Ashe lay I know that his arms still clasp'd me round in his dreams. 


The cursed sound of the trump, and to horse must he and away, 
To fight the Turk—ah me! Is it for aye and a day? 


I went by the gardens, I: I follow’d him with my cries; 


And I watch’d him go, and I moan’d, as a dove when her love dead 
lies. 


Black was the band I bound to his shako: my tears o’erflow’d : 
On his lips a kiss I laid, on his horse a rose, as he rode. 


And he kissd me there on the eyes—“ God keep thee!” all he could 
find 


To say, as he press’d me close to his breast, and sigh’d as the wind. 


meme 


THE SECRET. 


( Faloudy. 1748.) 


High-born, true manners, gracious, tall ; 
Her hair, her raiment, richly fall ; 
Her face is fairer still than all; 

But, ah me! I know what I know! 


Lit like the stars her deep-blue eyes : 

O many a bright love-arrow flies 

From them, like lightnings from the skies! 
But, ah me! I know what I know ! 


O red-rose lips, for love aglow ! 
O chin, as marble, dimpled so ! 
O whiter bosom than the snow ! 
But, ah me! I know what I know! 
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In tears, in laughter, equally, 
Or set at her embroidery, 
She is a marvel unto me ; 
But, ah me! I know what I*know ! 


She writes, she sits, she bends, she stands, 
Or walks :—each lissom grace commands 
You to crave pity at her hands, 

But, ah me! I know what I know! 


Bewitching, witty, brave and gay, 
She can her anger laugh away, 
If you have sinn’d, and bid you stay. 
But, ah me! I know what I know! 


Her smile makes love break like a flower : 
Life’s supreme bliss and matchless dower 
Were but to clasp her for an hour. 

But, ah me! I know what I know ! 


LOST. 
(Baiza. 1823.) 


The day I saw my dear one first, 
O’er hill and valley lay the snow; 
But never brighter Spring-time burst 
Upon my happy heart, I know, 
Than when I saw my dear one first. 


And when I saw her last, ah me! 


Spring show’d the meadows green and fair : 


But all but as a dream could be, 


To my heart, wither’d with’ despair, 
The day I saw her last, ah me! 


No more! to find my love no more ! 
Meadows may flower, birds may sing ; 

Green woods and valleys, as before, 
Laugh: but there'll be for me no Spring, 

Here, in her tomb, who sigh ‘no more!’ 
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OUR PORTRAITS." 


BW. LEADER, 


Tus well-known landscape painter is the son of the late Mr. E. 
Leader Williams, C.E., and was born at Worcester, on the 
I2th March, 1831. In 1854 he was admitted a student in the 
Royal Academy, and in the same year he exhibited his first 
picture, “ Cottage Children Blowing Bubbles,”’ which was secured 
by Mr. Currie, of Philadelphia, for £50, a very promising 
commencement for the young artist. In the following year he 
exhibited “ The Bird Trap,” and a small picture, a view near his 
present residence, in the gallery of the Birmingham Society of 
Artists, where it was purchased by Mr. W. Hulme, the landscape 
painter. “ A Cottage Interior” was the subject of his work for 
the Royal Academy in 1856. In the autumn of this year he 
went to Scotland, and was much affected by the character of the 
scenery of that country, for until this time he had seen no higher 
hills than the Malverns. “A Stream from the Hills” and 
“An English Homestead ”’ were the titles of the two pictures 
sent to the Academy in 1857, and they were both purchased by 
Mr. Underwood of Birmingham. In 1858 a picture he con- 
tributed to the Portland Gallery, called “Temptation,” was 
selected by the Glasgow Art Union for one of their prizes. 
Some studies of Scottish mountain scenery were also hung in this 
gallery, and one of them was bought by Mr. T. Creswick, R.A. 
Of four pictures sent to the Royal Academy in 1858, one was 
bought by Mr. A. Elmore, R.A., another by the late D. Roberts, 
R.A., and the third by Messrs. Agnew. “Still Evening,” the 
work exhibited in 1861, was unfortunately hung in such an 
obscure place that its existence only could be determined, and it 
was said at the time that a fine picture seemed to have been 
purposely kept out of sight. In the following year he sent 
two landscapes, “An Autumn Afternoon, Worcestershire,’ and 
“Summer Time.” Illustrations of Welsh scenery were exhibited 


* It is cur intention to peblich three Portraite in cach number of “Colbarn’s New Monthly.” 
For want of time, however, we are only enabled to commence with two, 
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in the two following years, but in 1868 he went back for subjects 
to his native county, the names of his pictures being “ A Fine 
Morning in Early Spring,” and “ A Moated Grange.”’ 

Coming to more recent years we find Mr. Leader exhibiting in 
1871, in the Royal Academy, a late autumn scene, cottages on 
the skirts of a common, Worcestershire, and “The Stream 
through the Birch-wood.” Both became the property of Messrs. 
Agnew. Two pictures exhibited during the following season, 
“Wild Wales” and “A Welsh Corn-field,” were painted for the 
same firm, his third work, “ The Village and Waterfall Bettws-y- 
Coed,” being a commission from Messrs. Wallis and Son. In 
tne autumn of the year 1872, Mr. Leader visited Switzerland, 
and made a number of careful studies and sketches. In 1873 he 
sent four pictures to the Academy—* Mountain Solitude,” 
“ English Cottage Homes,” “A Fine Night, Goring-on-Thames,” 
and an upright Swiss picture of the “ Wellhorn.’’ The three 
first-named were painted for Messrs. Agnew, and the fourth for 
Mr. W. Holcroft, of Stourbridge. The summer was spent at 
Streatley, on the Thames, but Mr. Leader went back to North 
Wales for subjects for his Academy pictures for the next year. 
They were called “Morning on the Welsh Hills” and “A 
Hillside Path.’’ The first was painted for Messrs. Wallis and 
Son, and the other for Mr. Holcroft. After spending some time 
on the Thames, and making a number of studies, Mr. Leader 
again visited North Wales in the autumn of 1874. In 1875 his 
pictures in the Royal Academy were a large Swiss picture, a 
“View of the Wetterhorn,” purchased by Mr, J. D. Alleroft. 
M.P., and “ Wild Waters,” a Welsh torrent, purchased by Mr. 
J. D. Perrins. The sketching season was spent in a trip to 
North Wales with Sir R. Collier, and the autumn in South 
Devon. In 1876 he sent to the Academy a large Thames scene, 
“Barges Passing a Lock on the Thames,”* painting for Mr. 
Fellows, “An English Hayfield,” Wallis and Son, and “A 
November Evening after Rain,” sold to Mr. W. Barrow, Malvern 
The summer was spent in South Devon, and the autumn in 
Switzerland, in company with his wife, for he was married in 
August of this year to Mary Eastlake, daughter of Mr, William 
Eastlake, of Plymouth, and niece of the late Sir Charles 
Eastlake, R.A. In 1877 his pictures were a large “ View of the 
Jungfrau,” from near Interlaken, and a “Moonlight View of 
Lucerne,” and in 1878 a large “ View of the Wetterhorn” from 
the road to Rosenlani, and an English landscape with a field of 
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ripe grass, and a distant “ View of Worcester.” This subject 
was painted from the bottom of the field in front of his house. 
This field has been frequently used as a sketching-ground, and 
many of his English pictures were executed out of doors within a 
few hundred yards of his house. This year, 1879, “ An English 
Hayfield” and “The Last Gleam” are his selections for the 
Academy. The former represent a scene in Worcestershire, and 
the latter an evening view on the Thames at Wargrave. 


ROBERT ANDREW MACFIE 


Was born at Leith in 1811. He was called after his grand- 
father Robert Macfie and his uncle Robert Andrew Macfie. He 
was educated at the High Schools of Leith and Edinburgh, and 
at the University of Edinburgh. Mr. Macfie became, in virtue 
of fulfilling the requisite number of attendances, honorary life 
member of the Dialectic Society, a critical and debating society, 
which dates from the year 1787, one of those that occupy so 
useful a place in the Scottish university system. Mr. Macfie 
became in 1835, when between twenty-three and twenty-four 
years of age, agent at Glasgow for the National Bank of 
Scotland, of which institution his father was an originating 
director. He left Glasgow for Liverpool in 1838, there to 
establish on account of the firm a sugar refining concern. After 
eighteen years’ residence in the thriving English port and fifteen 
years’ residence at Ashfield Hall, in Cheshire, he removed his 
home in 1871 to Dreghorn Castle, near Edinburgh. While in 
Liverpool Mr. Macfie was one of the originating directors of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, of which body he, with Mr. 
Gladstone, M. Michel Chevalier, and Dr. Leone Levi, its founder, 
is an honorary life member or director. Along with that right 
honourable gentleman, and the late Sir William Brown, Bart., 
M.P., the late Mr. J. C. Ewart, M.P., and the late T. B. Horsfall, 
M.P., he was designated a trustee for the Liverpool Exchange, 
when some years ago rebuilt on a scale and in a style worthy of 
the great emporium. Mr. Macfie is a Liberal or independent in 
politics. In the Chamber of Commerce he opposed the French 
treaty, and advocated a modified system of limited liability in 
partnership, as well as made suggestions for simplifying the 
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stamp duties which have become law. While in Glasgow he 
took much interest in post-office improvement, and was asked 
to give evidence in favour of Sir Rowland Hill’s grand reform. 
He has held decided views on the subject of patents for inven- 
tions and copyright, and published in relation thereto several 
essays and books, the latest being two bulky volumes in which 
he states the opinion of many men of distinction and experience 
with whom he is more or less in accord—e.g., on the former 
question, the Earl of Derby, Earl Granville, Earl Cairns, Lord 
Selborne, Lord Romilly, Sir W. R. Grove, Sir William Arm- 
strong, M. Chevalier, and Mr. Scott Russell, and on the latter 
question Sir Louis Mallet, of the Indian Council, Rev. Dr. Duff, 
and Mr. T. H. Farrer, of the Board of Trade. Mr. Macfie has 
also made his views known through the Press on questions 
connected with Christian union, missions, hymns, plural 
Franchise, the colonies, &c. To the last of these subjects his 
mind naturally turned in consequence of business and family 
connection with the outlying portions of the Empire and the 
position his brother-in-law, Mr. Westgarth, has long held in 
relation to Australian affairs. Seeing and feeling the want of a 
complete collection, in the English tongue, of primitive Christian 
writings, he arranged with Messrs. Clark, special publishers, of 
Edinburgh, and with Dr. Roberts, Professor of Latin in St. 
Andrews University and Dr. Donaldson, Rector of the 
Edinburgh High School, authors of important works in the 
field of theology and criticism, to have the strange desideratum 
supplied. To him, accordingly, the Churches are indebted for 
the ante-Nicene Christian Library, copies of which are presented 
to such missionary institutions as appear to deserve particularly 
this consideration. Mr. Macfie long ago propounded a scheme 
of Imperial federation, as to the need of which he entertains 
strong convictions, and while residing in London, duritig the 
period of his membership for Leith, took an active part on the 
council of the Royal Colonial Institute. He has, from its 
inception, under the fostering hand of another brother-in-law, 
the late excellent John Henderson, of Park, also taking part in 
the Evangelical Alliance, and has long been one of its council. 
While in Glasgow he collected funds for prize essays on behalf 
of Christian missions, and was greatly encouraged and assisted 
in the affair by Dr. Duff. In 1860 he arranged with the admir- 
able aid of the late Mr. Henry Carre Tucker, C.B., a Conference 
on Missions, which was held at Liverpool in 1869. The report 
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of the proceedings was published and circulated widely. Mr. 
Macfie has likewise, alone or with others, sought in other 
causes similarly to turn the agency of the Press to good 
acceunt for the dissemination of religious knowledge and right 
principles of action. He has also endeavoured to help his 
fellows by means of halls and other edifices. Along with other 
members of the firm of Macfie and Sons, he erected and 
gave to Liverpool societies Philadelphia Chambers there, a 
building generously managed by a local philanthropist, Thomas 
Matheson, Esq. LEcclesiastically he is Presbyterian. He is a 
magistrate and commissioner of supply for Midlothian, where he 
supports the candidature of Mr. Gladstone, of whose connection 
with Leith, by its being the birthplace of Sir John Gladstone, 
the great statesman’s father, like all good Leithers, he is proud. 
At the general election in 1859 Mr. Macfie was invited by the 
Liberal Committee of the Leith District of Burghs to offer 
himself for the seat which had been occupied by Mr. (now Lord) 
Moncrieff, who transferred his services to the city of Edinburgh. 
He consented in compliance with an influential requisition, 
but was defeated at the poll (his opponent having secured the 
Conservative support) by a small majority. The same com- 
mittee united with the newly-formed Independent Committee, 
renewed the invitation of the general election of 1868, when 
he was returned by a large majority, the constituency having 
been greatly increased by the lowering of the franchise. As 
member for a great seaport Mr. Macfie pleaded for effectual 
coast defences, for fortifying especially the Firth of Forth. 
The representations made were so far successful that now 
extensive works are in progress on Inchkeith and at King- 
hoevness. His motion directed against the present manner of 
stimulating invention being seconded by Sir Roundell Palmer 
(now Lord Selborne), and supported by Lord Stanley (now the 
Earl of Derby) attracted at the time considerable attention. Mr. 


Mactie lost his seat in 1874 and retired from Parliamentary 
life. 
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HORACE: 
A NOVEL. 
BY MATTHEW SETON, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


BRINKPAST AT RUSTLEBY WITH MR. POPHAM PEPYS,.—-OONTINVED, 


ae 


Tuat lady merely shakes her head and observes that she has 
generally found that young lads are given to fidgetting at 
prayers, and she wishes the organ of veneration could be more 
largely developed in them : especially in Custance. 

“ Organ of fiddlesticks |” cries Mr. Pepys, who is never tired 
of sneering at Miss Storks’s passion for phrenology. “ My good 
lady, do you suppose that Custance would say his prayers better 
because he had a higher crown to his head ? ” 

“T have always observed that persons whose heads do not 
incline in some degree upwards from the top of the forehead to 
the apex of the head are either greatly deficient or wholly 
wanting in devotional feeling,” replies Miss Storks with a kind of 
timid depreciation. “Top of the forehead to the apex of the 
head!” repeated Mr. Pepys sarcastically, and with a slight 
laugh which has like all things pertaining to him, a sdrt of dry- 
toast crispness about it. “ Bless my soul! That must be some 


of Gall’s jargon you have got hold of. Observe my head, my — 


good creature. Do you notice any flatness in it? Is it not 
crown and all, as round as a bullet? And where are my devo- 
tional feelings, pray?” “To tell you the truth Mr. Pepys,” 
says Miss Storks smiling. “I don’t think they are so demonstrative 
as one could wish ; but after all my theory may be sound; for 
may there not be an amount of /atent devotion in your nature 
which you do not care either to recognise or to cherish?” 
“ Which means that if I do take to recognising and cherishing it, 
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the crown of my head will become ten times as big?” says Mr. 
Pepys, putting his hands on his semi-bald pate. “If that’s to 
be the way of it I shall take good care to nip every devotional 
sprout in the bud. I’ve enough to do to make Lincoln and 
Bennett fit my hats properly as it is without wanting any of your 
extra phrenological developments. Pooh! My good lady, like 
most of your sex you're not given to looking before you leap ; 
you jump at conclusions which, when the data upon which they 
are founded are analysed, appear simply absurd. Your theory, 
as you call it, won’t hold water for an instant. Ifyou want to 
develop devotion in Custance pitch him over the banisters on the 
second floor, so that he falls on his head ; you'll find his bump 
of veneration large enough in all conscience after that.”’ 

“Poor Custance!” says Milly, laughing, “If he is to be 
operated on in that way to increase his piety I fear he will go 
without giving warning.” 

“T feel I am but a poor advocate of phrenology, Mr. Pepys,” 
says Miss Storks, humbly ; “ and perhaps I do the science more 
injury than benefit by attempting to advocate it at all ; still —” 
“ Science !” cries Mr. Pepys, interrupting her. “ Do you mean 
to tell me that you dignify such a conglomeration of nonsense 
with the name of science? Science! God bless me! You 
mean quackery !—Imposture! Depend upon it the best way to 
prove yourself the friend of such a science is to fling it to the 
winds ; cut all connection with Gall, Spurzheim, Coombe and 
Co. Taking honey and butter at the same time, Mildred?” con- 
tinues Mr. Pepys, laying down his knife and fork in amazement, 
and again peeping round the urn. 

“To be sure. Why not?” says Milly, laughing. 

“ Why not?” cries Mr. Pepys. “Do you want to ruin your 
digestion before you are out of your teens, foolish girl? Butter 
and honey! Two of the richest articles of consumption that can 
possibly exist! and you take them in combination! It is simply 


"a violation of every principle of sound hygiene. My dear child, 


if you wish to become a premature martyr to dyspepsia you are 
going the quickest way to work.” 

“Am 1?” says Milly, still laughing, and apparently little 
terrified by the fate which is in store for her, as she calmly 
places a piece of honey-comb on a slice of bread already thickly 

with the yellowest of fresh butter. “ But what in 
the world is dyspepsia, Mr. Pepys? It sounds dreadful ; but I 
don’t think I can have any of the symptoms yet ; for I find the; 
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bread and butter and honey is not only very delicious, but that it 
agrees with me particularly.” 

“You imagine so; in your ignorance of the laws of ‘health 
Mildred. The strongest digestion in the world could not stand 
such a combination for more than two years at the utmost. Look 
at me. I can barely touch with impunity what you call ‘ bread 
and scrape. Why? Because when I was as young as you I 
was fool enough to eat raspberry jam after sardines, The result 
was inevitable : chronic dyspepsia.- You can’t outrage any law 
of nature without her sooner or later taking ample vengeance. 
She is about the only principle one ought really to admire, 
because she is so exquisitely consistent. In my case her process 
of enlightenment was tenderly gradual, though it came too late 
to do any good. Something like this. Rose at eight and took 
a bath, as is my custom ; but found it exceeding cold, it being 
near the middle of January, and the water froze in all the rivers. 
At nine, to breakfast with good appetite, and eat hearty of 
sardines and afterwards of preserve of rasps, which last was a 
present from my Lady Julep. After breakfast, to my office in 
the city, but could do little business, owing to an indigestion, 
which caused me gnawing pains in the inwards and which I take 
it were brought on by the rasp preserve which is a delicate 
confection, but something rich if cut with sardines, which be fall 
of oil. The pains made no abatement all the day, aud lodged 
themselves in my loins and back at supper-time with great 
agony ; after which a violent heart-burn and vertigo ; and so to 
bed with a poultice on my stomach.” 

Mr. Popham Pepys, it must be recorded, plumed himself upon 
being a lineal descendant of the author of the celebrated “ Diary ;” 
and, occasionally, he would take it into his head to express 
himself after the manner of that fantastic Secretary to the 
Admiralty. Mr. Grantley Winn, however, who knew nothing 
about Mr. Samuel Pepys or his Diary muttered to himself that 


the gentleman of that name opposite to him must be an escaped. 


lunatic or he would never express himself in that fashion. 
“Jams and tarta, and sweet stuff, and all that kind of thing, you 
know, mightn’t have suited the ast generation,” remarks Mr. 
Winn with a supercilious air, “but I can tell you they agree 
uncommonly well with the present one ; the rising generation, as 
they call us, don’t you know. I would stick to the butter 
honey, if I were you, Miss Moorhouse. It’s an obvious 
“sweets to the sweet,’ as somebody says, “ he continues, 
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his voice and looking at Milly with one of those killing glances 
which she now knew so well. Mr. Pepys made no direct reply 
to Mr. Winn, but after inspecting him steadily for a moment, 
laughed gently in his crisp way, and murmured, “the rising 
generation, ha, ha!”” Then, helping himself to a fresh piece of 
toast, he looked across at Grantley and observed, “I used to 
know your father some years ago. Still an ardent Low Church- 
man, I presume?” “I believe he is what you call a Low 
Churchman or Plymouth Brethren, or something of that kind,” 
drawled Grantley, “Can’t say much about the ardour, though!” 

“ How any human being endowed with an average amount of 
reason, can bring himself to join the Low Church Party or the 
Dissenters is beyond my comprehension,” says Mr. Pepys shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “I have always wondered at the presumption 
of the title which they arrogate to themselves. Evangelicals! 
As if forsooth, they were the only sect capable of correctly 
interpreting the Evangel! Then of all things their way of 
renouncing the world, the flesh and the devil is the most amusing. 
‘We wouldn't go to the play or the opera to save our lives,’ they 
say, “because that is conforming to the wicked world ; but as 
the flesh is weak, there can be no harm in our enjoying a quiet 
afternoon concert or a slow dinner party. God bless me! Was 
ever such a pack of spiritual cowards! They pretend to have 
escaped from the house of bondage, and to have said goud bye 
to the fleshpots, and yet in their hearts they are for ever whining 
for an onion or a cucumber. To plunge boldly into the pots and 
seize a delicious vegetable is far beyond their courage ; but still, 
like famished dogs, they cannot resist the temptation of sniffing 
round it, licking the gravy that runs down the sides, and having 
a nibble at whatever may happen to poke its head out under the 
lid. And then they pat their stomachs and try to persuade 
people that all this tantalising is very nice. Bah!” 

Mr. Winn’s intellect was scarcely equal to following every 
point in this figurative picture of Evangelicalism ; but he under- 
stood the pith of it, and observed that for his part he had nothing 
whatever to do with his family’s religious opinions; but he 
thought they must have a very slow time of it altogether— 
especially the girls. 

“| wish, Pepys, you would stop your growling at Evangelicals 
and mankind in general for a moment and listen to me,” says 
Lord Banks. “What do you mean to do with yourself this 
morning ?—I expect some fellows over here in about an hour and 
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we mean to spend the day among the covers ; we couldn’t have 
a better one than this ; it’s positively June redivivus. -Will you 
joinus?” . 

“JT wish, Banks, I could impress upon you the wisdom of 
never pressing ® man about his plans for the day until the post 
bag has come in,” replies Mr. Pepys; “that is ‘to say, if it 
means to come to-day at all. Has Withers got the cramp, or the 
mare got the spavin? ” 

“ Neither, it appears,” laughs his lordship as a footman enters 
the room and hands him the post-bag. “ Here is your corres- 
pondence, most impatient of mortals,” hé continues, chucking 
Mr. Pepys some half-dozen letters. “One for you Milly from 
Rome ; none for you, Miss Storks ; and none for you, Winn.” 

“Cousin Charlotte leaves Rome next week, papa, and they are 
going to stay some time at Naples,” says Milly, after reading 
half through her letter. ‘“ Best love from Charlotte to yourself.” 
“ Much obliged to them,” says Lord Banks, opening his second 
letter. “I hope \Vesuvius will behave itself while they are at 
Naples. I have a letter here from Nugent, my love—you 
remember him ?——he says he will come to us if we will have 
him. I told him long ago that the next time he happened to be 
in our neighbourhood he was to be sure and pay us a visit. You 
can be ready to receive him this evening, I suppose? he will be 
here in time for dinner.” 

“Quite, papa. Any time he likes to come,” says Milly, 
blushing behind the tea-urn, but too absorbed in her letter to 
look up. 

“‘ D—— it! mutters Mr. Winn to himself.” He must be that 
smooth-tongued fellow with the languishing eyes. What the 
d—— brings Aim here ?” 

“ Banks,” says Mr. Pepys abruptly, and getting up por his 
seat, “expect me ; in an hour you said?” 

“Not a minute later,” says Lord Banks. “ Understand, we 
shall not wait for you.” 

“ Papa,” says Milly, as she and Miss Storks are leaving the 
room, “the day is so splendid that aunt and I are thinking of 
walking over to Cragstone and paying a visit to Lady Winder- 
mere and little Lady Blanche. By the way, do you know for 


how long Mr. Nugent is coming?” 
“ He can’t remain for less than a week ; bat we must get him 


to stay longer if possible. “Oh, very well, pape: I will put 





him in the north tower room, because as he is so fond of beautiful 
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scenery he will like the view,” says Milly, taking Miss Storks’s 
arm as they leave the room. 

“You will be one of the shooting party, Winn, I suppose?” 
says Lord Banks, as Grantley likewise is about to make his exit. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I don’t feel up to much, this 
morning,” says Mr. Winn; “and I fancy a solitary stroll will 
suit me better than invading the domains of the unsophisticated 
pheasant. May possibly accompany the ladies part of the way 
on their walk.” 

“ Hum!” exclaims his lordship meditatively, as the door shuts 
on Mr. Grantley Winn’s fashionable figure. 


( To be continued.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN. 
MAGISTRATE. 


( Continued. ) 





THE DESPERATION OF POVERTY. 


Saatk Kavoo was an inhabitant of Cuttack. He had known 
health and good fortune, but they had both deserted him. A 
violent fever; which at one time threatened his life, shattered his 
constitution for ever, and as the little money he had amassed 
was exhausted, his position grew more and more distressing: 

At this time a bright idea crossed his mind. 

“| shall take a vika wife, and she shal] both help and support 
me,”’ 

He accordingly married a widow, who brought him some 
money ; but the money was soon spent between them, and the 
woman was 80 lazy that she would do no work at all; and #0 
Kavoo’s bright idea only increased his difficulties. Instead of 
one mouth he had two mouths now to provide for; and in a 
short time the number was augmented by the birth of a boy, 

Kavoo daily became more morose and gloomy ; but his wife 
refused to take note of it, busying herself mainly with the child ; 
and thus time rolled on till the child was six years old. 

“What am I to do now?” asked Kavoo of his wife. “I can- 
not earn more than rupees five a month, while our expenses 
come np to rupees eight. Every article of furniture we had has 
been pawned or sold. There is no help for it, but you must go 
out to work, as other women in similar straits always do.” 

“ Now, don’t torment me in that way,” replied the wife. “I 
have told you over and over that I am not able to work, If you 
cannot feed me I am willing to starve ; but work I cannot and 
will not perform.” 

“Oh God!” exclaimed Kavoo in 18 “ this women will 


drive me mad.” % 
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He complained of his wife’s idleness to her relatives, and one 
of her maternal uncles offered to take her back to his house. 

“ Will you take the child also with her? ” 

“No, not the brat,” said he ; “I cannot endure children.” 
And so the boy was separated from his mother, she going to her 
maternal uncle’s house for support, while he remained with his 
father. 

For two years after this Kavoo went on well enough with his 
lightened burthen ; but he fell ill again, and there was now no 
one to look after him and the boy. The mother of the child had 
forgotten both, and Kavoo had no other friends to apply to for 
succour. 

“ Appeal once again to your wife’s uncle,” suggested one of his 
neighbours ; “ appeal to him on behalf of the boy.” 

“T may as well appeal to the devil,” observed Kavoo in a fret. 
“ Don’t you see that neither he nor his niece has ever inquired 
after the child?” , 

There was nothing however to be done but that, and so Kavoo 
did proceed to the house of his wife’s relative, excited by a 
thousand emotions, to press his suit. In a strain of piteous 
entreaty he besought the rich man to extend his charity to the 
child, but Robim Ali would not listen to him. 

“T have nothing whatever to do with the brat. I have already 
done what was right for me to do towards my sister’s daughter. 
You must do what you can with your son. I cannot find food 
for him in the bargain.”’ 

“Then take the child into your house, uncle, and tell my wife 
to return tome. She has hands fit for labour, and should earn 
her living.” 

“ | dare say that would be very convenient to you, Kavoo; but 
I don't see why my sister's daughter should go to work to relieve 
such a lazy dog as you are.” And he banged the door right on 
Kavoo’s face to put an end to the discussion. 

Kavoo slunk back. What was he todo now? How was the 
boy to be supported? It was impossible that he could any 
longer work for both, or even for the boy alone. Another 
thought now crossed his mind, but it made his very flesh to 
creep and the skull of his head to collapse. “ Why should not 
the boy die? What was there in the world to live for?” 

The idea no sooner arose than Kavoo hastened to give effect to 
it : in its integrity it was this—first to kill the childandthento = 
kill himself. On reaching home he found the child in bed, 
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asleep. He had been crying for food all day, and, not having 
received it, had crept into the bed from sheer exhaustion. A 
sudden frenzy filled the emaciated limbs of the father. He took 
up a mill-stone which was lying on the floor of the hut, and 
threw it on the head of the child. The blow would have felled 
an ox. The blood gushed out from the mouth and nostrils of the 
child, a few groans were heard, and there was a brief struggle of 
the limbs, and then he was dead ; while the father fell down 
dumb-foundered, from fear at what he had done. He rose again 
to search for some sharp instrument to cut his own throat with ; 
but at this moment a neighbour came in, 

“T have done it at last!” said Kavoo to him in a hollow 
fearful voice. 

“Done what?” 

“ Killed my own son!” 

The information staggered his neighbour, but only for a 
moment. He immediately arrested the unfortunate man in the 
name of the law, and made him over to the police. 

The prisoner admitted his guilt, and had no excuse for it. 

“ My son had been asking for food all day, which I was not 
able to give him. His voice was wringing in my ears. I was 
maddened to desperation. I have no excuse to urge.” 

He was sentenced to imprisonment for life. 


YOUNG BENGAL IN EXCEICIS. 


Nur Naraws S#asa, commonly called Nurroo Baboo, was a 
young man of eighteen or nineteen, living with his uncle Luckbee 
Narain Shaba, an opulent Mahajan of Sulkea, in Howrah. He 
was entirely dependent on his uncle, by whom he had been 
brought up from childhood, and who had done all he could to 
educate him by placing him at the Hindu College, Calcutta, the 
best educational institution in the country. But Nurroo was a 
spendthrift, and he accused his uncle of being niggardly, for the 
funds placed at his disposal were always spent in less than half 
the time they were intended to cover. 


Yon. dpsian'n eon take ea said hia uncle to him, 
“ What is it about? Say on! I am listening,” 
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“I hope you recollect your parents, boy.. How good they 
were!” said Luckbee Narain with a hollow voice. “It is sixteen 
years now since your father died, and nearly twelve since you 
lost your mother.” 

“T was coming to that sir. I don’t recollect much of my 
father ; but my mother was very kind to me, and on her death- 
bed she committed me to your care.” 

“She was an angel, Nurroo,” said the old man wiping his 
eyes.” You must be a very good boy indeed, if you wish to 
approach either of your parents in excellence.” 

“T shall try to do so, sir; but I have another point to urge 
on you at present. My mother committed me to your kindnéss, 
and especially begged that you would do everything in your 
power to make the life of the orphan easy.” 

“ Have I not always tried my best to make your life pleasant 
to you?” 

“T don't see it, sir; for 1 am perpetually in want while you 
are rolling in affluence. You have amassed a large fortune; but 
what is the pocket-money you allow me? Even my schoolmates 
laugh at me contemptuously, because my purse is always so 
empty.” 

“Is it my fault, young man, that it is so? Do you come to 
upbraid me that I do not pander to your evil habits to the extent 
you think I ought? I have by my own exertions gained rank 
and fortune, and they are both reserved for you, if you deserve 
them. I have brought you up in plenty, though that was not 
the condition in which either of us was born. I have no reason, 
boy, to blame myself that my promise to your mother has not 
been fulfilled. If your life has not been an easy one, it is because 
by your own habits you have made yourself unhappy.” 

“One word more, sir,” said Narroo, “and | have done. If you 
don’t double my monthly allowance I shall not be able to remain 
under the same roof with you. I shall depart from this house to 
cut out a life for myself.” 

“ Your fate then be in your own hands!” said Luckbee Narain, 
in a voice choked by emotion. “Remembering your parents I 
shall not help you to perdition.” 

It was a mere threat that Nurroo had held out to his uncle. 
He had no more intention of leaving the house than of mending 
his life. But the threat had not fructified ; the old man would 
give him no increased allowance to misspend. What then was he 
todo? How were his inevitable expenses to be met ? : 
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“The old fellow speaks in a very decided manner, and expects 
me to behave as he wishes on promises only. He brags of his 
kindness to me too, because forsooth he has not left me to starve. 
Bless me, if I allow him to wheedle me over with such words. 
A little rough treatment will perhaps not be thrown away on 
him.” 

Two days after the house of Luckbee Narain was attacked by 
a party of five /atteals who wanted to oust him from it, and on 
this being resisted he was beaten and maltreated, his durwan, 
Sewruttum Sing, being at the same time severely wounded and 
felled to the ground. Nurroo Baboo who had instigated the 
attack, was present below in the street, and for part of the time 
sat on the steps of the house on the opposite side; but he 
decamped the moment he saw the police coming up to the spot. 

“]T thank God they are here!” exclaimed Luckbee Narain on 
the arrival of the chowkeydars. “It will at least prevent the 
foolish boy from completing whatever mischief he may have 
intended for me\” 

All the parties concerned in the outrage were taken up by the 
police, and then tried, convicted, and punished, Nurroo Baboo 
being sentenced to three years’ imprisonment and a fine of two 
hundred rupees, four of the /atteals to four years’ imprisonment 
with labour, and the fifth to five years’ imprisonment with labour 
on account of previous bad character. 

“I hope this restraint for three years will make Nurroo leas 
wild for the future,” observed one of Luckbee Narain’s neigh- 
bours. 

“ Who knows?” responded auother. “He was for nine years 
in the Hindu College and was reputed to have acquired a sound 
education ; but a fool you see, is a fool for all that,” . 

“Ah! no place is so good as the jail for completing such 
education as he seems to have received,’ chimed in a third. 
“The ferrule of the schoolmaster will never break a wild colt to 
the harness ; but imprisonment may.” 

We don’t know much of Nurroo’s after life, and are therefore 
unable to record whether the anticipations of the speakers were 
realised or not. Luckbee Narain, heart-broken, wound up his 
business at Howrah, and went to spend the remasiaiaeal ae 
at Benares. 

THE UNFORTUNATE THREAT, 
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only a poor fisherman by caste. But he did not live by fishing : 
he did almost every work but that—was by turns a thatcher, 
carpenter, gardener, bricklayer, and cow doctor. There -was 
however no good fellowship about the man, as his varied talents 
ought to have ensured, and the weak brained and the weak minded 
were absolutely afraid of him, and regarded him as a wizard and 
a sorcerer. He was a middle-aged, family man, having a wife 
and seven daughters; but wife and children feared him almost 
as much as those not related to him. 

The only person that Bundhoo loved was his eldest daughter, 
a strapping girl of sixteen years, who had been married to one 
Bissoo Koeree, and had the reputation of being an excellent 
laundress and dairywoman. Bissoo lived with an elder brother 
named Shib Churn, both following the trade of fishermen, while 
their wives made themselves useful in the station in diverse ways, 
which enabled them to increase their humble means and live in 
ease, if notin happiness. There was only one circumstance that 
marred their general contentedness, namely, that the children 
of Shib Churn did not live to grow, not one of them ever attaining 
the sixth year. Said Shib Churn to Bissoo: “This is your 
father-in-law’s doing. Because his daughter is barren he does 
not allow my children to live ;” and Bissoo mentioned this as a 
matter of course to his wife. 

The complaint in due course reached the ears of Bundhoo, and, 
fired with indignation at the injustice of it, the old man spoke 
imprudently, and his speech was imprudently reported by his 
daughter to those who should never have heard of it. 

“Have I killed Shib Churn’s children? Have I? And so 
Bissoo takes his brother's part against me and speaks ill of me? 
What then is easier for me than to kill Bissoo himself, and find 
another and a better husband for my daughter?” — 

These were fearful words from the mouth of a wizard, and 
Bissoo got considerably alarmed, and hastened to consult Shib 
Churn as to the course that ought now to be followed. 

“We must anticipate the wizard,” said Shib Churn. “I see 
no other way out of the danger he threatens us with ;" and so it 
was determined to murder the wizard, and the two brothers went 
out for the purpose together, after nightfall, Bissoo armed with a 
sword and Shib Churn with a lattee. 

There was a barley field adjoining the house of Bundhoo, and 
thither the two brothers went, and to induce him to come out 
they made a noise there as if cattle were stripping the corm 
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This of course brought out Bundhoo armed with a stick te-drive 
off the cattle; and he was followed by his wife. , The first to 
attack him was his son-in-law Bissoo, who drew out his sword, 
against which Bundhoo defended himself with his stick, retreating 
housewards. Shib Churn thereupon came forward to assist his 
brother, and taking hold of Bundhoo threw him on the ground, 
after which he was struck again and again by Bissoo with the 
sword. Neither Bissoo nor Shib Churn spoke; but Bundhoo 
cried out beseechingly to them to spare him. 

“Oh Baba Bissvo! oh Shib Churn! do not kill an old man.” 

The outcry raised by Bundhoo’s wife brought together many 
people to the spot, of whom one named Nayrah, interceded on 
behalf of Bundhoo; but Bissoo still went on striking the old 
man till he ceased to struggle; when, recovering their self- 
possession, both Bissoo and Shib Churn fled. 

“A good finishing stroke that,” said the chowkeydar of the 
beat, pointing to a broad sword cut on the body, when he came 
to the spot an\hour after the affair; but he came soon enough to 
direct pursuit, and the murderers were captured without much 
difficulty, and were identified by the two eye witnesses to the 
fact, namely, Bundhoo’s wife and Nayrah. The wounds which 
completed the murder were all inflicted by Bissoo, but as Shib 
Churn was also actively associated with him in the crime, which 
in fact he had suggested, they were both held to be equally guilty, 
and were both equally punished, being transported for life. 


A DUSSERAH AND MOHURRUM FIGHT, 


“Ir is very awkward, the Dusserah and Mohurrum falling on 
the same dates. There will be many bloody héads unless there 
be a punchayet to regulate the processions.” 

This was observed by an old inhabitant of Puphooud, a town 
in Myapoory, the population of which was almost equally 
divided between Hindus and Mahomedans. The suggestion was a 
good one, and two punchayets were organised, one Hindu and the 
other Mahomedan, to come to such agreement as would remove 
all possibility of collision. The decision arrived at was however 
s ambiguous as almost to settle nothing. It simply stated 
“that the Mahomedans would do contrary to wont, and 
the Hindus would not carry the Ram round ebont the 
town,"’ and this did not satisfy either party. 
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“ We have entered into an explicit engagemefit not to do a 
certain thing,” said the Hindus ; “ but the Mahomedans have 
given no counter-pledge to us in return.” 

“The Hindus have promised not to carry about the Ram 
Leela within the town,” said the Mahomedans, “ but they don’t 
say how they will carry it to Rawan, whose figure has been 
erected in a dagA not far from the tukya of our fakirs.” 

The fame of the procession had drawn together a large number 
of Hindus in eager expectation to follow it, and they were not 
altogether unprepared for an affray, if one were to turn up. They 
commenced their march by taking the usual straight road to the 
bagh, but as in following this out they would have had to pass 
the fakirs’ tukya and some tazeahs which the Mahomedans had 
got up along the road, the thannadar stopped them, and com- 
pelled them to turn off from the road, 

“This is very unfair,” said the Hindus. “The Mahomedans 
have promised that they will do nothing contrary to wont: why 
then do they turn us out of our usual route?” 

“ Listen!’ said the thannadar. “It is not the Mahomedans 
that are turning you out of the road. In wishing you to take 
another route I, though a Mahomedan, am acting only as an 
officer of the peace. If you take this road there is sure to be an 
affray ; and the object with both our punchayets is to prevent it. 
There are many other roads by which you can go up to the dag. 
Surely it cannot be hurtful to your feelings to go by another 

It was hurtful to the feelings of the Hindus to change their 
route ; but the apologetic tone of the thannadar had taken the 
sting out of his Aookum. Some of the more noisy of the crowd 
still remonstrated ; but, their leaders being more peacefully 
inclined, the route of the procession was altered for the day, and 
the dagé reached without a fight. 

“ This must not occur every day though,” said several of the 
Hindus. “ Let the punchayets settle the routes by which the 
processions are to pass in future. When we know what route we 
have to go by we shall take to it cheerfully. What we object to 
is being tarned back at the dictum of a thannadar.” 

The punchayets met accordingly, and it was decided that the 
route for the Ram Leela on subsequent days was to be the same 


it had always followed in previous years, namely, that from: 





which the tAannadar bad turned it off on the first day, it being 
agreed on the side of the Hindus that they would not sound the 
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couch at certain interdicted places, including the fedirs’ tukya, 
while it was agreed on the part of the Mahomedans that they 
would not collect on the road in numbers, or impede the pro- 
cession in any other way. 

“T am afraid that this decision is a mistake,” said the 
thannadar. “Jt is not likely that either party will observe the 
condition it has agreed to; and, if they don’t, a very violent 
collision is sure to occur.” 

And so it turned out. The Mahomedans crowded on the road 
in considerable numbers, all with arms in their hands, and 
besides these others congregated in the tuhya evidently to deride 
the procession of the Hindus. 

“They have broken the agreement on their part,’’ said the 
Hindus. “Why should we observe it on ours?” And they 
raised the sound of the couch as loudly as they could on the very 
threshold of the éuhya. 

“The unbelievers are defiling the air with the breath of the 
couch,” exclaimed a Mahomedan bigot named Mungul Khan. 
‘Cram cow’s flesh down their throats and break their idol into 
pieces.” 

“ Ah traitors!" returned the Hindus. “ Dare ye revile our 
procession, pigeaters? At the dogs, friends, and down with 
their tukya /” 

The Hindus commenced the attack, but the Mahomedans were 
not slow in resisting them. The police, which had hitherto kept 
the peace between them, now beat a retreat, upon which the 
fight increased in violence. Three Mahomedans and one Hindu 
were killed, while twelve Mahomedans and three Hindus were 
badly wounded. Some of the Mahomedans sought protection in 
a room on the ¢wAya, upon which the Hindus lighted two bundles 
of grass and set fire to the building. 

“We have done enough for the day, we think,” cried the 
victorious Hindus, as they proceded leisurely and unchallenged 
to the dagh to finish their festivities. 

“ More than enough,” muttered the thannadar, “ and 1 hope I 
shall be able to bring some of you to punishment for it.” 

Four prisoners were tried for the affray, three being Hindus 
and the fourth a Mahomedan. Of the Hindus, two were leading 
parties in the procession, and one an influential Zeimindar. The 
Mahomedan was Mungul Khan, whose intolerance had bastened 
the fight, and whe afterwards touk a very prominent part in it, 
They were all convicted and sentenced, each to five years’ 
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imprisonment, with labour suited to their respective positions in 
life. 
Affrays of this character are still very common in India. 


THE HINDU PATRIOT. 


Ir was in the winter of 1856 that the judge of twenty-four 
Pugunnahs, having expressed a wish to visit the district jail, 
was escorted to it by a party of the Calcutta Native Militia, 
headed by a Subadar. The jail was entered in the evening, 
between the hours of four and five ; and, while the wards were 
being inspected, two of the sepoys comprising the escort fell out 
of the ranks and sat by a drain, declaring themselves to be 
unwell. 

“Why, what is the matter with you?” enquired the Subadar 
anxiously. 

“Oh! we have been struck by a coup de soleil,” answered one 
of them who was named Bissessur Shah, “and are quite unable 
to stand.” The other man named Dookbee gave no answer; and 
of the two he seemed to be really more sick than his companion. 

The Subadar, who was a humane officer, relieved them both at 
once, and took them towards the gate, whence they got into the 
picket guard-house, where Dookbee promptly took off his clothes 
and “clubbed” bis musket, while Bissessur Shah remained 
standing, armed and accoutred as he was. 

“Why don’t you disrobe as your companion has done?” asked 
several of the bystanders. “ You look wild and gloomy. Have 
you seen a ghost?” 

“No; I am fagged and worried, and shall be all right soon. 
There is no occasion to take off my clothes.”’ 

“Nothing more was said at the time, nor in fact was any 
further attention paid tothe man. The Judge had intermediately 
been joined by the Magistrate of the district, and on the two 
coming out together shortly after in front of the gate, all eyes 
were directed towards them, when a ball discharged from a 
musket from the direction of the picket guard-house passed 
between their heads and struck against one of the corner-etones 
of the jail, just below a sentry on guard on the turret-wall. ~ 

“My God! What is that?” exclaimed Dookbee, at once rash- 
ing out of the picket guard-house in undress, and expressing by 
his appearance and manner the greatest surprise and horror at 
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the act; and at the same time the jailor and his subordinates 
pressed forward towards the guard-house to capture Bessessur, 
who was seen with his musket in hand attempting to reload it. 
The proofs of his guilt were too apparent to be denied. The 
barrel of the gun bore marks of the cartridge-shot recently 
discharged, and the cap which had been used was also found 
sticking on the nipple of the gun. 

“Hurree Ram! Hurree Ram! Jnsaf! ‘Justice oh Lord!’” 
were the only words uttered by the culprit on his being 
seized; and after that he refused to answer any questions. He 
was more communicative in the night when he was visited by 
the jailor in his cell. He was still looking very fierce, and could 
bear the gaze of the jailor without shrinking. 

“That business of yours has an ugly look,” quietly put in the 
jailor. “Was the shot intentional? If so, with what object?” 

“T wanted to kill both the Judge and the Magistrate, and 
this cursed hand is to blame that my aim was not well taken.” 

“But why did you wish to kill them? Did you bear any 
grudge to them? Have they ever harmed you?” 

“T hate all Europeans, for they have taken our country from 
us. Black and white have conspired to ruin this poor country. 
I would kill them all if I could.” 

Bissessur Shah was not a Lucknow man; his words therefore 
had no reference to the then recent annexation of Oude, He 
hailed from Chupra, and was an out-and-out patriot, one of the 
brotherhood that a year later swelled the ranks of Kooer Sing. 
He had the reputation of being a good sepey, though of a 
violent temper. It was men of this description that goaded 
the Bengal Army to break out into open rebellion. 

On the enormity of his crime being poigted.out to him the 
cold hard eye of the sepoy gleamed with fiendish delight; the 
only reply he gave being that he was prepared to pay the full 
penalty claimable from him. His guilt being clearly established, 
he was convicted of an attempt to murder, and was 
for life. The complicity of Dookbee was suspected, but there 
was no proof whatever against him. wx. 
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ANOTHER NOSEGAY OF MAGYAR 
POEMS.” 


TWO SMITHS. 
( Anonymous.) 


1, 


A smith, whose bands are blacken'd, his massive hammer swings : 
In great Vienna's workshop of chains be shapes the rings. 


His heavy hammer travails to make the captive quail ; 
The smith is old and weary, his hands begin to fail. 


In fire of Pesth and Presbourg the lightning swift and bright 
Another smith is forging, ‘gainst gods we meet in fight. 


You are the fire where reddens, hearts of the Magyars, 
The sword the young smith fashions, to battle with the stars. 


Oh, freedom, fair and laughing, to you her face is turning! 
Twelve years the blade is shaping in you, O bosoms burning! 


Sra ste cme ce ~~ oainneteiemantiane 





© Thee pocme are reversified from the French prove translation of H. Desbordes.Valmore and 
C. EB. de U)laivy de Meao-Kowead 
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SONG OF THE HERDSMAN OF FURED. 
( Vitkovitch. 1798.) 


Where is your flock, young herdsman? why are you in despair? 
By Balaton yonder my flock is: my grief's too heavy to bear. 


I lie on the ground, nor have I eaten or drunk to-day: 
The sun is leaving me wretched, his head on his couch to lay. 


I groan; I weep: all’s over ! she leaves me here in my pain: 
She will neither see me nor listen: my pipe is sighing in vain. 


Milk of my best I gave her, and lambs, the pride of their race ; 
On my beautiful flowers I counted, to win me a little grace. 


And what had I spared, I wonder, so it was of her | thought? 
My life, had only she will’d it, I should have held it for nought. 


For a word on my knees I pray'd her ; my lips to her cheeks were 
prese’d ; 
I sigh'd as a man heart-broken, this head luid there on her breast. 


But she cares no longer to listen ; my soul is grim as the night : 
Her my grief no longer can soften : another is her delight. 


God judge her ! why did she promise! my bliss, why turn it to gall ? 
My heart, U why will she break it? For aye "twas hers, and in all, 


My flock's astray, and my reason : those who go by me, they say, 
‘* Ah, mad for love, young herdsman ? alack! and woe is the day |" 
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LOVE-SONG OF HIMFY. 
( Kisfaludy. 1801.) 


The agile reapers to the meadow gave 
The last stroke of the seythe, and like a wave 
Along the broad still valley longer grew 

The shadows, as we wander'd, I and you, 

Or in the high grass stray'd our feet awhile: 
‘Twas then we saw a little streamlet smile, 
And to its limpid depths our faces turn’d: 
Above our heads the cloudless heaven burn'd : 
And in the shivering mirror there not less, 
And in our hearts brimful of tenderness. 
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PEOPLE’S SONG. 


(Horvath. 1792.) 


Little Sara, whither ! 
Stop ! a word, I pray ! 
Sadly I regarded 
Your door yesterday. 
Through the twilight stole I, 
At your side to be; 
Always sly, your mother, 
She had turn'd the key. 


In my mouth the honey 
She can never miss, 
When I come to gather 
Of your lips a kiss. 
If I, in a whisper, 
Risk a word or two, 
Keenly me she watches, . 
If I look at you. 


Little rose, you love me? 
Let me love you, sweet. 
How my lips are burning 
Once with yours to meet ! 
Kiss me ! no one sees us : 
The old girl, I deem, 
Is not here, to harry 
Cat that drinks her cream. 
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PEOPLE’S SONG. 
(Charles Kisfaludy. 1812.) 


The Summer’s heat is over, the swallows no more seen ; 
The wolves stir in the forest; winds on the hill blow keen. 


O winds, you may blow keener; my fair dove will not fear : 
His cloak he will wrap round him, and quickly will be here. 


I tremble at his coming ; my cheeks begin to burn : 


My heart beats, and my thread breaks; my spindle will not 
turn. 


But when he’s here—so tender, such true love in his eyes— 
His fair brown eyes—for pleasure my bosom heaves and sighs. 


The little lamp burns lower: then to my side he slips, 
With noiseless footfall, cunning, and tries to kiss my lips. 


He puts his arms around me ; I feign hid love to spurn : 
O me! it is but feigning! his kisses I return. 
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PEOPLE’S SONG. 


(Tsoutsor. 1820.) 


The herdsman lies by the spring ; his brow and his eye are bright: 
Three maidens come with their urns, singing, at fall of the night. 


One sang—“ O mother in heaven, if he were here, that I love, 
He would draw for me of the well, who am dizzy leaning above !” 


The second—*“ I am so frail, and the buckets heavy to raise ! 
My fair wild dove would be glad, if he could toil in my place.” 


But the third sang sadly a song, and blush'd as dawn at the end — 
“ O God, who made me, have pity ! why am I lone: nota friend? ” 


Chanting came they, the maidens, light-footed, bearing their urn: 
The herdsman listen’d, and laugh’d, and chanted low, in his turn :— 


“She who is dizsy with looking, is safe by closing her eyes ; 
She who is feeble to carry can fetch her water at twice : 


And by me to her who is lonely God a wise counsel has sent :— 
Here is a lover, arms open, if she is only content.” 


A. 
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MARINA; THE PRINCESS 
BORN AT SEA. 


(No 3 or Nursery Taves rrom SHAKSPERE.) 


, nnneenaenetel 


Many hundreds of years ago, before there were railways or 
telegraph wires, even before the fairies came into the forests, 
there was a prince of Tyre called Pericles. He went to visit the 
king of Antioch, who was called Antiochus; but the young 
prince found the king so disagreeable and cruel that he was afraid 
to stay in his palace, and he returned home as soon as he could 
without saying that he was gving to leave, But even when 
Pericles reached Tyre he feared that the offended king would 
send some wicked people after him to take away his life. The 
prince spoke of his troubles to Helicanus, one of the good and 
wise men who helped him to rule his country. Helicanus advised 
Pericles to travel for awhile, until the king of Antioch should 
forget his rage and anger, and he promised to rule the country 
as well as he could until his young master might safely come 
back, 

And so the prince went away, and it was fortunate for him 
that he did, for he had not been gone many hdurs when a man 
who would have killed him came from King Antiochus. 

At that time there was a famine at Tharsus, and the poor 
people were dying because they could not 
Pericles did not wish to be idle in his tra 
himself wiser, and do what good he could. He 
famine, and he had his ships stored with corn, and took it 
suffering people, who were dying in the streets of hunger. He 
was, of course, welcomed by Cleon, the governor of Tharsus, 
who was very thankful that help had come to him in such a 
sorrowful time. 

The prince did not stay long at Tharsus. He went to sea again, 
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and his men were drowned, but he was thrown on shore, like 
Robinson Crusoe on the desolate island, in a strange place 
without friends or money. Pericles met some fishermen, and 
asked them what country he was in. One of the men said, 
“ This is called Pentapolis, and our king the good Simonides.” 
Then the prince asked how far the king’s court was from the 
shore, and the fisherman said, “Sir, half a day’s journey; and 
I'll tell you he hath a fair daughter, and to-morrow is her birth- 
day ; and there are princes and knights come from all parts of the 
world, to just and tourney for her love,” meaning that they were 
going to tilt as they did in the old days at tournaments. The 
prince began to wish that he could go to the court on the morrow 
and show his bravery with the others. 

While they were talking about the birthday of the king’s 
daughter, two other fishermen pulled up in their net an armour 
belonging to Pericles. He asked them for it and they gave it to 
him. Now that he had this treasure, which had belonged to 
his father, the prince made up his mind that he would go to the 
tilting in honour of the king’s daughter. He set out on his 
journey, but he was so poorly dressed that he was called “ the 
mean knight” when he presented himself before the king. He 
showed them, however, that a brave man can fight as well in 
poor clothes as in the richest garments. He won more honours 
than all the other knights. The king’s daughter fell in love 
with him, and he with her, and they were married. 

While Pericles was seeking for fortune and adventures in 
strange places, the wicked king of Antioch died, and the people 
of Tyre began to wish for the return of their royal master. At 
last, in his absence, they desired to make Helicanus their raler, 
but he persnaded them to wait twelve months longer before they 
made any such choice. This news reached Pericles at Pentapolis. 
He prepared at once to return to his own country, and to take 
with him his queen, Thaisa, and her servant, Lychorida. When 
they were at sea a great tempest arose, and huge waves came, 
and the ship was tossed about in fearful peril. The poor young 
queen died in the storm, and her little baby princess, who was 
culled Marina because she was born at sea, was left without a 
mother. The sailors beheved that the tempest would not go 
away while there was a dead body on board the ship, and so the 
poor queen was put in a chest and thrown into the sea, The 
unfortanate Pericles took his little baby princess and its nurse to 
Tharsus, where you will remember he had been before to give 
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corn to the people who were stricken with faminé. And you will 
remember also that Cleon was the governor of Tharsus, _ It was 
not thought safe to take the little princess to Tyre, It was 
agreed that Marina and her nurse Lychorida should. be left at 
Tharsus, Pericles, of course, believed that they would be well 
taken care of, because he had done so much good for Cleon and 
his people in stopping the famine. 

Pericles said to Cleon, “ My babe Marina (whom, for she was 
born at sea, I have uamed so) here I charge your charity withal, 
and leave her the infant of your care; beseeching you to give her 
princely training, that she may be mannered as she is born.” 

“Fear not, my lord,” replied Cleon; “your grace that fed my 
country with your corn, for which the people’s prayers still fall 
upon you, must in your child be thought on. Even should I 
neglect, the people by you relieved would force me to my duty.” 

Then Pericles turned to Cleon’s wife, who was called Dionyza, 
and said, “Good madam, make me blessed in your care in 
bringing up my child,” 

“T have one myself,” she replied, “who shall not be more 
dear to me than yours, my lord.” 

Pericles thanked Cleon and his wife, and when he had com- 
forted Lychorida, who was in tears, he went down to his ship to 
sail for Tyre, to seek his own people and to be their king, 

While he is on the sea let us turn our thoughts to the chest 
that was thrown from the ship with the body of the young queen. 
Did any one ever see the chest again? Yes, the waves threw it 
on the shore at Ephesus only a few hours after it had been put 
into the sea. At Ephesus lived a charitable and learned man 
named Cerimon. He understood sciences, and could care the 
sick. Two of his servants saw the chest thrown on, shore, and 
they carried it to their master, who ordered it to be opened. He 
was very much surprised when he saw what was inside, There 
was the young queen, and beside her were bags of spices and 
Ww i—_ 

riting tends Yates deleienallae 
If e’er this coffin drive to land, 
I, King Poricles, have lost 
Thia queen worth all our worldly cost, 
Who finds her give her barying— 
She was the danghter of s king.” 

There were treasures in the chest for those who would ca 
out the king’s wishes. The wise Cerimon was sure the quec 


had only been in the chest four or five hours, and that she wa 
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not dead, but in a trance; and, strange to say, he was able to 
bring her back to life. 

And now let us return to Marina. Under the care of the 
governor of Tharsus she lived many years, until she was a 
beautiful young woman. Cleon and Dionyza had a daughter of 
their own called Philoten. Marina and Philoten loved each 
other very much, and they were constant friends and companions. 
Marina, however, was more accomplished than Philoten, and 
more praises were given to the princess of the sea than to the 
daughter of the governor. Dionyza was not pleased to find 
that her daughter was not so much admired as Marina, and she 
became so envious that she hired one of her servants, called 
Leonine, to kill the daughter of King Pericles. In this great 
danger there was no one to guide poor Marina, for her nurse 
was dead. 

After a walk one day, and when there were no other people 
about to see what might be done, Leonine told Marina that she 
must prepare to die at once, because it was Dionyza’s wish. 

“Why would she have me killed?” pleaded poor Marina. 
‘As far as I remember I never did her hurt in all my life. I 
never spoke bad word, nor did ill turn to any living creature. I 
never killed a mouse nor hurt a fly. I once trod on a worm 
against my will, but I wept for it. How have I offended?” 

Leonine was not moved from her cruel purpose, and she took 
hold of Marina to kill her. While they were struggling together, 
some pirates came to them and ran away with Marina. 

At length the time came for Pericles to go again to Tharsus, 
to claim his daughter and take her to his own home, where she 
would live in a palace and be a princess. When Pericles arrived 
with his lords and his knights at Tharsus, he was told by Cleon 
and Dionyza that his daughter was dead, and they took him 
where they said she was buried, and showed him her monument 
with a long inscription, beginning, 

“The fairest, and sweotest, and best lies here, 
Who withered in her spring of year ; 
She was of Tyre, the king's danghter.” 

The unfortunate Pericles believed the false stories that were 
told to him, and was once more filled with grief. 

The wind carried the ship of the sorrowful king to Mitylene. 
What would Pericles have said if he had been told that Marina 
was very near to him, alive and well? Perhaps he would have 
simply shaken his head in silence. And yet Marina was indeed 
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near to her father. She was taken to Mityléne by the ‘pirates; 
who sold her for a slave. She lived for many days in’ great 
trouble, until the governor, Lysichamus, hearing of her misfortune, 
released her, and found for her employment in a rich man’s 
house. She could sing and dance, and draw and paint, and was 
useful in many ways. 

Lysichamus, seeing a goodly ship before Mitylene, went out to 
it in a boat, and told the people in charge that he was the 
governor of the place before which they were lying, and asked 
them whence they came. 

“Sir,” said Helicanus, “our vessel is of Tyte, and in it the 
king, a man who for this three months hath not’ spoken to any 
one.” You will remember that it was Helicanus who governed 
Tyre when Pericles was a young man, and travelling in strange 
countries. 

Lysichamus asked what had caused the king’s illness, atid he 
was told that it sprang from the loss of a beloved: wife and 
daughter. The governor was allowed to see the king, but the 
forlorn Pericles did not speak nor take any notice of him. 

A lord who had come on board with the govérnor, said that 
there was a maid in Mitylene, who with her sweet music would 
be able to please the king and make him speak. 

This maid was Marina. Lysichamus sent a boat for her, and 
when she came to the ship she promised that she would 'do all 
she could to please the king, and make him speak. 

Pericles did not seem to care for the music, and when Marina 
spoke to him he only said “ Hum!” “Ha!” 

Then Marina said to the king that she had s grief perhaps as 
great as his if both were justly weighed, and that her 
might be reckoned with mighty kings, 

These words won the attention of Pericles, and he asked the 
maid what she had said; and when she had spoken again, he 
said to her, “I pray you turn your eyes again upon me. 
are like something that——” Then he was silent for a 
seconds, as though trying to remember something. “ My dearest 
wife,” he said, “ was like this maid, and such « one my daughter 
might have been. Where do you live?” 

“Should I tell my history,” said Marina, “perhaps you would 
not believe it true.” 

“Prythee speak,” said the king. 
from thee, for thou look’st modest as justice, 
palace for the crown of truth to dwell in. PU believe thee, for 
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thou. look’st like one I loved indeed. What were thy friends? 
How lost thou them? Thy name, my most kind virgin? Tell 
me, I do beseech thee : come sit by me.” 

“ My name, sir,” she replied, “is Marina.” 

You may be sure that Pericles was very much surprised at 
this. He must have stared with astonishment. “Thou little 
knowest,” he said, “how thou dost startle me to call thyself 
Marina.” e 

“The name Marina was given me by one that had some power 
—my father, and a king.” 

“ How! a king's daughter ?’’ he asked, “and called Marina?” 

“ You said you would believe me,” she replied, “ but, not to be 
a troubler of your peace, I will end here,” 

The king prayed her to speak on, and asked where she was 
born, and why she was called Marina. 

“T was called Marina because 1 was born at sea.” 

“ At sea!” he exclaimed, “and who then was thy mother?” 

“ My mother was the daughter of a king, who died when I was 
born, as my good nurse Lychorida did often tell me weeping.” 

“ Oh, stop there a little!” exclaimed the king. 

Marina’s story was so strange and so sweet and welceme to 
him, that he scarcely, knew whut to do or what words to speak. 
Presently he said, “ Well, where were you brought up? I'll 
hear you to the end of your story, and never interrupt you. And 
how came you to these parts?” 

“The king, my father, did in Tharsus leave me,” said Marina, 
“ till cruel Cleon, with his wicked wife, did seek to murder me, 
and hired a villain to attempt it, who having drawn, a crew of 
pirates came and rescued me, and brought me to Mitylene.” 

Then King Pericles knew that the beautiful maid before him 
was his daughter, and in his great joy he called to Helicanus, 
and said to him, “ Thou art a grave and noble counsellor, most 
wise in general. Tell me, if thou canst, what maid this is, or 
what is like to be, that thus hath made me weep.” 

“ | know not,” replied Helicanus ; “ but here is the regent, sir, 
of Mitylene, speaks nobly of her.” 

“She would never tell her parentage,” said Lysichamus, who 
was the regent or governor; “and when she was asked she 
would sit still and weep.” 

Then Pericles, who was anxious to tell the good news, turned 
to Helicanus and exclaimed, “Down on thy knees and thank 
Heaven, for this is Marina!’’ And then addressing his child he 
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asked, “ What was thy mother’s name?” for his daughter's 
truthful words were so pleasant to him that he wished to hear 
more of them. 

Marina said that her mother’s name was Thaisa, and this again 
was true. 

“ Now blessings on thee!” said the king ; “ thou art my child. 
lam Pericles of Tyre.”’ 

You may be sure they were both very happy, and that the 
king’s good friends were happy also. They offered their thanks 
to Heaven, and there was music and feasting and great rejoicing. 

But there was another wonder in store for Pericles; and also 
for his daughter Marina. The king was commanded in a dream 
to go to a temple in Ephesus, and offer up a sacrifice, because 
Heaven had given him again his daughter. When he had gone 
over the sea once more, and was at the temple at Ephesus with 
Marina, he found that the priestess of the temple was Thaisa, his 
own dear wife, who was not dead as he believed, but who was 
driven by the waves to Ephesus, after she had been thrown from 
the ship, and was restored by the wise Cerimon. 

After finding Marina, and then Thaisa, surely Pericles must 
have been the happiest man on earth, and his wife the happiest 
woman, and his daughter the happiest child. You will remember 
that Lysichamus, the governor of Mitylene, helped Marina in lier 
worst days of danger and misfortune, and it is therefore pleasant 
to think that he became her husband. Words can scarcely tell 
us of the great happiness that came to Pericles, the king of Tyte, 
and to his wife and daughter, and they deserved the blessings 
that Heaven gave to them, for they had been patient in their 
sufferings, and brave in their troubles, and true in their 
affections. 


Guy Rosuyry. 
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UNDER THE ROSE. 
A PROSE IDYL, 


BY 
Ellen Mary Davy. 
CHAPTER XI. 


It is “dread dark December,” and the sun is scarcely ever 
visible. No inconsiderable amount of faith is required to deem 
that he is really shining on as usual, when you can neither see 
his beams nor feel his warmth. 

I believe there are many men and women who resemble us 
flowers in this that they are alike sensitive to the outer influ- 
ence of sun and shadow, cold and heat; and again that there 
are others who have the sensation of sunshine only in their own 
hearts. Which are the happier—those influenced by the outer 
or the inner state? Alas! I, as a flower, cannot say! I can 
only tell you that Constance at this time was living in such a 
state of inward happiness that she at least took no note of 
outer influences. 

What did it concern her that she could see no sun in the 
heavens, when there was such sunshine in her heart as she had 
never known before? What was it to her that there were no 
birds singing in the leafless branches, when deep down in her 
heart a secret bird was for ever warbling ? 

For all this inner life of joyousness that the girl was leading 
there was not much difference observable in her outward ways ; 
only she was more womanly—the childishness was gone. At 
this time beyond all others in her life she felt more human 
sympathies for all her kind. Any tale of sorrow would affect 
her the more keenly because she herself was so happy she could 
not bear to think that others should be less so. She would 
have walked through fire to save even an enemy from pain. 

Gerard and she never met and seldom wrote to each other 
now ; and yet the union of those two young hearts was most 


complete ; the bliss was perfect. 
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They say it is “a weary world.” Ah me, sometimes there is 
joy enough in it to swallow up all the pain. Such ecstasy— 
that, did it only last, it were foolishness to talk of other heaven. 

O men and women who have heard thus far my tale; I pray 
you pause and think and ask yourselves, have you not felt this 
happiness? Have you not thought the preacher vain who 
preached of brighter worlds ? 

And yet I tell you there is something awful in it when your 
happiness has reached this mighty pinnacle! . . . Have you 
not read that man cannot behold the face of God and live—and 
can you not believe it true ? 

Constance was just at this supreme point, when one 
morning’s post brought her a letter from Gerard. Enclosed 
were some lines he had written off hand. 

Constance carried both letter and enclosure to her own 
boudoir, and read them in the window by my side. She always 
read Ais letters there. 

Just the shadow of a shadow crossed her face as she perused 
the lines; it was as though a little cloud arose, no bigger than 
a hand—a shadow of a foreboding of ill that thus far had not 
been dreamt of in her bright horizon. 

I give the verses here in case you care to see them; if not, 
pass them over. 


EARTH-JOYS. 


L 


O happy hours that glide so fast away, 

O golden days that pass we scarce know how ! 
Ye fly on eagles’ pinions and let fall 

The petals of sweet roses as ye go. 

O God that I could gather these, and keep 
The freshness of them close within my heart. 
Against the days that soon or late must come, 
When happiness and I cam have no part. 


Il. 


O Time—could I bat hold thee in my hand, 
E'en as I hold this flower, and make thee stay, 
Both thou and it should stop as ye are now 
For ever and for ever and a day. 

And earth's joys are so sweet, and life so fair, 
Though we be pilgrims here, I still would be, 
Rather than look for any higher heaven 
Or long for greater bliss than is with me. 
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ITI. 


Still Time's unerring wing will cleave its way, 
Although our hearts’ best love be centred here, 
The crumpled rose leaves from our lives that full 
Become as memories past, both sad and dear. 
So, alas, cen now as | am speaking, 

The flower doth droop and wither in my band, 
And all of us must know some bitter weeping 
E’er we shall wish to reach a better land. 


Mr. Harcourt never read his letters until he had breakfasted. 
This morning there were several, but one seemed to have 
annoyed him particularly. 

He read it more than once, and then he walked upstairs to 
his daughter's room. 

Constance had just placed her own letter in her pocket as her 
father entered. 

“Papa!” she exclaimed, “What is it? Has anything 
happened?” 

His look was unusually grave ; he glanced nervously around 
and hesitated before replying, a most unusual way with him. 

“Won't you sit down papa?” asked the girl, drawing an 
easy chair in front of the fire and seating herself opposite. 

He sat down and looked uneasily at the coals. All at once he 
roused himself with sudden energy and said :— 

“Look here Conny. I don’t interfere with you as you 
know ; you do pretty much as you like—and have done, since 
you were a child. I have no fear that you will ever disgrace 
yourself or me, but . . . . You go to Bycester tolerably 
often, don’t you?” 

“ Onee or twice a week I have done so.” 

“And you go to the library when you go to Bycester ?” 

“ Yea,” she answered fearlessly ; “ when | went to Bycester 
it was usual to go to the library.” 

“And you saw of course young Roy . 

“Yea.” But the colour left her face and her voice shook 
slightly as she continued: “But why do you question me in 
this way?” 

“ Simply for this reason, my dear: I've had a letter—a most . 
unpleasant letter this morning, wnsigned—informing me that my 
daughter's visits to the library and intimacy with the librarian 
there have become towns’ talk; and that if I have any regard 
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formy own good name and hers, I must put ‘a stop to it at 
once. 

Constance rose, her face grew whiter and her hand shook as 
she held the table for support. 

“Who has dared to say this thing ?” she asked douly and 
remulously. 

“Don’t look like that Conny. Do you suppose I believe a 
word of it? I only tell you what has been said to make you 
careful ; and I am glad to see that such a rumour is as odious 
to you as it isto me. All that need be done is that you keep 
away from the library for a time. Don’t distress yourself— 
keep away from the place, that’s all.” 

“ Papa,” she said in an imploring voice and taking a step 
nearer to him as he was about to leave the room, “have you 
anything more to say about this? Do you wish to ask me any 
questions? I will reply most truthfully to all.” 

“No, no, child. I’ve nothing to ask, nothing further to say 
about the matter. Lady Laws is coming to spend Christmas 
here ; she will be a companion for you and a safeguard against 
idle and malicious tongues. Meanwhile don’t go about alone— 
that’s all.” 

“Fools!” he muttered, as he went down the stairs, “ the 
poor child may well be indignant that anyone has dared to say 
such a thing. I wish I may find out who it is. I'll punish him 
—her—for it’s sure to be a woman !” 

Constance drew a long sigh of relief when he had gone; she 
came up to me and stroked my leaves but looked pained and 
wistful. “Poor. papa,” she whispered, “if he had questioned 
me I must have told him; but he has not the least suspicion, 
and must not have until my love is great and famous, as he 
soon will be. And we—we can wait and trust and hope so 
happily till that time arrives! No one must know ‘ 
except you and I,” she added, laying her cheek carcesingiy 


against a rose. 


CHAPTER XIL 


A Frew days later Lady Laws, accompanied by her maid, arrived 
at Harcourt Hall. 

Lady Laws was a widow, and Mr. Harcourt and she were 
as unlike each other as a brother and sister could well be. He 
was of the middle height of man, inclined to stoutness—she, 
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tall and thin and supple with a somewhat artificial manner: a 
woman of the world. She had mixed much in it; she knew 
its ways and practised them religiously according to the codes 
laid down by its votaries. She was sharp eyed and keen 
witted, for all her languid graces—and when she entered the 
boudoir for the first time and with her gliding step approached 
me, I knew her at once for the cold heartless woman that she 
proved herself to be. 

Talk of sensitive plants! All plants are sensitive. We know 
those who love us and we know those who love us not; and 
trust me, of the latter no good can ever come. 

I saw that Constance did not love her aunt; they had not 
one single point of nature in common, so there could be no 
sympathy between the two; but the girl was so perfectly artless 
and trustful, that until her suspicions were once aroused she 
could believe absolute evil of no one, be it man or woman. 

The days went by. I could see that Lady Laws was always 
watching and prying after Constance, and I longed to be able 
to make it known. She would go softly into the boudoir at all 
hours, sometimes before Constance had left her room ; and I 
have seen her take the letters in her hand that lay on the table 
and examine them cautiously and closely. One morning at 
breakfast she enquired suddenly of Constance :— 

“ When does Sir Arthur Talbot return from abroad ?” 

The abruptness of the question addressed so pointedly to 
herself quite startled Constance, and she replied with a slightly 
heightened colour :— 

“ Next week I believe he will be at the Towers.” 

“I shall have pleasure in renewing my acquaintance with 
him,” said Lady Laws, “you and he are very friendly—my 
brother tells me that you correspond ¢ ” 

“ Yes,’ she answered carelessly; then added: “I had a 
letter this morning. Will you read it?” and she handed it to 
her aunt. 

“ Dear child—what simple confidence! No, I will not read 
your letter; Sir Arthur might not like it you know. Will you 
remember me to him when you answer it and say how pleased 
I shall be to see him again ?” 

“I did not think of writing as he will be at the Towers se 
soon. I shall be glad when he returns, for then our literary 

will be concluded. Do you know, Aunt Hilda, 
if you saw his letters you would think he had undertaken to 
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educate me! It was amusing at first but 1 am rather tiring—of 
the writing I mean—and so shall be very glad when it is ended.” 

“Is that your reason for being glad at his return, O yeu sly 
child ? ” 

“ My only one,” said Constance quietly. 

Her aunt gave one of her sharp searching glances and then 
resumed her breakfast. 

Later in the day Lady Laws expressed a desire to drive to 
Bycester to do some shopping ; and when that was accomplished 
said she wished to go to the library for a book. Constance had 
both hoped and dreaded this. How long it seemed sinee she 
had seen Gerard! and yet when the carriage stopped opposite 
the building, she made some faint excuse to wait outside; but 
it was not to be. Lady Laws persuaded her to alight saying 
she should probably be some time, and she produced her tablets 
on which the names of several books were written. With a 
beating heart Constance accompanied her up the stairs and 
followed her into the room. 

Yes; he was there, her Gerard, but how terrible to meet him 
thus! She did not raise her eyes while Lady Laws enquired 
for her books, and she felt too that he did not look at her; but 
when her aunt had turned towards a shelf and had taken down 
a volume in which she appeared completely engrossed, then 
Constance raised her eyes and met the full gaze of love that 
Gerard bent upon her. Involuntarily she’made a step towards 
him, but paused confused. 

“The young man can attend to you, love, I have found some- 
thing to interest me for a few minutes,” and so saying in a 
languid tone, though with a stealthy glance, .Lady Laws stood 
turning over the leaves of her book. 

At the first words Constance felt ready to choke, but the 
next minute a rush of joy and gratitude came to her heart, and 
she walked to a distant corner followed by Gerard. 

No one was by to observe them. She put out both her hands. 
He held them for a second; and the tears started to her eyes. 
“Be brave my darling,” he whispered, but his own voice 
trembled at sight of her distress. She could not speak; only a 
look of ineffable love and trust came into her face as she turned 
to go. 

And this was all... . They must meet thus! Neither of 
teen hod Aelecsen nate en most surely the poor girl 

not. 
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She reached the carriage somehow, and knew that her aunt 
was there, and that presently she spoke, addressing her; but 
the words were vague, were senseless,—they had no meaning 
to her mind. She answered yes or no; she knew not, cared 
not which. 

After driving a short distance the keen frosty air revived her 
somewhat, and she looked up suddenly and noted that her 
aunt’s cold metallic eyes were on her. She roused herself, 
remembering Gerard's words, “be brave.” Poor child, she had 
need of all her courage for what was yet to come. 

“I think, love, my brother mentioned something about a 
dance in the servants’ hall on Christmas eve?” Lady Laws 
drawled out more languidly even than was her wont. (She 
was a woman whose words when meant to sting, crawled slowly, 
like a serpent to its prey). Alas! had Constance known her 
ways she might have been prepared. 

Rather relieved that her conversation was turning into a 
channel so opposite to that of her thoughts Constance answered, 
“ Yes aunt, they always have a dance on Christmas Eve. Shall 
you like to see it?” 

“Immensely. Whom do you invite?” she enquired. “Are 
there others than those you employ about the place?” 

“Not many. We have no neighbours as you know; but the 
servants come from some houses at a distance.” 

“Ah, and probably a few shopkeepers and the like from 
Bycester t” 

“No. None of the Bycester people. That would be making 
too large an affair of it altogether.” 

“If lam to be present I really must have you relax the rule 
for once. For instance .... that young man we have just 
left . . . . why not invite him to the ball? What a pity it was 
not thought of before we quitted the room! Allow me to stop 
the carriage ; we could turn back at once and ask him; he 
seemed most . . . . respectable! He is so nice looking too. . . 
we could quite get up a romance with him and... .and.... 
let me see... . why Clare, your maid! Yes, the very thing! 
he is dark and she is very fair. I——” 

Constance had turned paler and paler while listening to this 
cruel speech ; once she gave a little cry as though in pain. 

“ Are you ill, my child?” enquired her aunt. 

“ It is nothing,” she moaned, and turned her face away. 

There was a triumphant gleam of intelligence in the elder 
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woman’s eyes that she could not have concealed. After a pause 
she continued :— 

“You have not answered me, love—shall we return and invite 
the young man, or shall Clare do so? I like that girl immensely, 
and it would be quite delightful to make up a match. .. .” and 
so saying she leaned forward to address the footman. 

Constance grasped her arm to make her retain her seat— 
grasped it so tightly that the elder lady winced. 

“You .. must... not!” she gasped with passion. 

“Child, what is the matter with you? You have hurt my arm! 
My dear, you must be calmer, not excite yourself about these 
trifling matters. It is not good form.” And not another word 
was spoken during the drive home. 

What need of words? Did not the woman of the world know 
all she wanted? and was not the heart of Constance bleeding 
with the cruel stabs it had received? and yet the day’s miseries 
were not over ; there were still more in store. 

Constance had hesitated about appearing at dinner, but had 
done battle with her feelings and dressed, and tried to seem as 
usual. Those few words of Gerard’s, the only ones she had heard 
from his lips for so long a time, “ Be brave my darling,” were 
for ever echoing in her heart, and she was determined that they 
should give her strength. 

After dinner when the servants had withdrawn, Lady Laws 
addressing the Squire said :— 

“T suppose you do not much care who comes to your servants’ 
ball ; doubtless the housekeeper manages all that; but I find 
from Constance some one will not be invited who I have particular 
reasons for wishing to come. He seems a most respectable 
person, and I fancy with slight encouragement would make an 
eligible parti for Constance’s maid Clare.” 

“ Ask whom you like, by all means,” exclaimed Mr. Harcourt 
in his hearty way. “ As fond of match making as ever, are you 
Hilda ?” 

Constance, white to the lips, rose from her chair. 

“ Papa, papa,” she cried out piteously, “ you do not understand 
... Aunt Hilda does not understand. He must not be insulted 
so!’ And she stood white and trembling, staring with wild 
eyes at her father. He pushed his chair back abruptly, and 
looked alternately at her and Lady Laws, on whose face the 
slightest, faintest smile of triumph played. 

“ What is all this about ?" he exclaimed, looking last at his 
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sister. “ Whois it you want asked, and to whom Constance 
says it would be an insult? Why is there such a fuss about it ? 
I don’t care who's asked I tell you!” 

A pause ; and then his sister said, in calm and measured tones 
—every syllable fraught with poison to one present. 

“Tt is of no possible consequence in any way, Charles dear. The 
person referred to is the son of an old servant—it seems a pity to 
leave him out when it is a servants’ ball—he might feel hurt as 
he is not now in your immediate employ.” 

“ Ask him, ask him, and let me hear no more about it.” 

Then said Lady Laws with calm decision: “I thank you 
Charles dear ; it shall be done.” 

Constance’s lips moved, she tried to speak but no sound 
came. She went a step further towards her father, staggered a 
moment, and the next fell forward at his feet with a low cry like 
a wounded creature. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“Ir is absurd of you to send for Dr. Cairns!” said the Squire’s 
sister, an hour or two later that same evening. “I tell you I 
am perfectly equal to the occasion. Leave this dear child in my 
hands and I will soon bring her round to her senses. Distressing 
to see her! Granted. But think of the result! It shall bea 
perfect cure. From the first day I came here I felt certain 
Constance was nursing some ridiculous, romantic attachment, 
and you may be thankful that I have discovered it and nipped it 
in the bud. Think of the disgrace if the affair were known! 
The .. . the . . . person must be got rid of somehow, but great 
caution will be necessary ; nothing must be done unadvised or 
hurriedly ; if he were dismissed from his situation at once, that 
alone would arouse idle curiosity and invite suspicion. I must have 
a day or two thoroughly to consider and mature my plans, and I 
give you my most solemn assurances they will be such as to stop 
most effectually this disgraceful affair.’ 

“ Be kind to her, Hilda. Of course it is for her good ultimately, 
and . . . something must be done—only be kind to poor 
Conny . . . If I'd listened to your advice a year ago 
perhaps this trouble would not have happened. You said she 
ought to have a chaperon or companion, and I believe you were 
right then; perhaps you are right now,” Mr. Harcourt said! 
dejectedly ; but presently with sudden energy, “Good Lord, 
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how I should like to horsewhip the scoundrel ; only that my 
hands are tied!” 

“Charles—it is simply a waste of energy to excite yourself 
about what can never be! Keep yourself entirely out of the 
affair. It is in my hands, and all you have to do is to be patient 
and silent. I shall work in my own way, calmly, stealthily: and 
before a year is over you will thank me for my good services, 
when, on my niece’s wedding morning, you say good-bye to 
—-—lLady Arthur Talbot!” 

Mr. Harcourt started. “I had almost forgotten,” he said. 
“That can scarcely happen now. Sir Arthur returns in a few 
days and is sure to hear some gossip of this miserable affair of 
poor Conny’s. He’s the last man on earth to marry a girl who 
has been talked about. I’ve heard him say as much. Poor 
Conn, what a mess she has made of it!” 

“ Keep quiet Charles and leave it tome. Now I must go and 
see my patient.” And she glided from the room, a smile of calm 
confidence upon her lips, but the smile began and ended there : 
the eyes were cold as steel. She passed up the stairs and 
through the boudoir where Clare was sitting within call of her 
young lady, and entered the bedroom noiselessly. 

Constance lay on her pretty white bed looking like a crushed 
flower. Her eyes were wide open, and on seeing her aunt she 
shivered and turned away. 

Lady Laws seated herself at the bedside, a faint smile still 
playing about her mouth. Presently she laid her hand on the 
coverlet and said in low, studied accents :— 

“Do you feel better love?” 

“Yo.” 

“Then I wish to talk to you. Nay, do not draw away. f 
have come to tell you, my poor child, that if I have caused you 
any pain, I ask your forgiveness. It would almost appear that 
some innocent words of mine had caused your emotion. Iam 
totally at a loss to imagine how it could be so, but I desire no 
explanation ; all I want is your forgiveness love.” 

Constance turned and faced her aunt, her eyes fall of wonder ; 
and then thinking, “Is it possible? Can I have been mistaken, 
and she has really said it in innocence after all?” Somewhat 
reluctantly she placed her hand within her aunt's. Lady Laws 
patted the little hand encouragingly. 

“There's a dear child,” she exclaimed, “now we are friends 
once more! You must make haste and get well, and do try and 
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look bright and cheerful before poor papa. Ah, poor papa!” 
she stopped, sighed deeply, and then continued : “ Yes ; above 
all, seem bright and cheerful before him, love ; he appears to 
have received a shock—I do not understand myself, not in the 
least, but it would almost appear to me to be something that you 
know about . . . . . 80 for his sake you will try, my love. 

“ Yes, I know you will.” 

At this moment Clare entered. 

“ Dr. Cairns, Miss Harcourt. Shall I show him in?” 

“On no account,” said Lady Laws decisively. 

“ He is in the bondoir,”’ said the girl quietly. “ He says Mr. 
Harcourt saw him in the hall and told him to walk up.” 

A look of extreme annoyance crossed the face of Lady Laws, 
and she left the room to speak with the doctor. Presently they 
entered together. 

“ Sorry to hear from her ladyship that you are suffering from 
a feverish cold, young lady. What can we do for you, eh? 
Nasty weather for colds, lots of them about. Lady Laws will 
you have the goodness to walk into the next room? I never 
eatechise a patient before any third person ; even the nearest 
and dearest,” he added with a smiling bow. But there was a 
determined look in his little keen eyes that it was impossible to 
misinterpret, and the lady reluctantly obeyed. He had seen from 
the first there were no symptoms of cold about his patient. 
After addressing to her a few interrogatories and feeling her 
pulse he sat for some time without speaking, on the recently 
vacated chair. 

Constance began to feel the silence painful. 

Presently he looked at her keenly with a deeply wrinkled 
brow. She flushed beneath his gaze ; at length he spoke : 

“My dear ; there is nothing whatever the matter with you, 
so far as the body is concerned. The mind is a different affair 
altogether, and probably would hardly be considered under my 
jurisdiction. However, one is sure to affect the other, therefore, 
I must prescribe for the mind so that the body may escape 
disease ; and it is a delicate matter, although I’ve known you 
from childhood Miss Harcourt. You've ridden on my knee, I 
don’t know if you've forgotten, but I have not ; you cried in my 
arms when your favourite puppy died—and many other of your 
childish griefs I've known. Now I should very much like to put 
a question to you; but, my dear girl you need not answer it 
unless you please! Have you been quite happy lately?” 
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“ Happy? O perfectly, most perfectly happy,” said Constance, 
her face lighting up at the genial manner of the doctor. 

“H’m. It would almost appear from your manner you'd been 
happier than happy. Am I correct? [’m a bit of a magician 
and know more than I care to tell to every one.” 

“T have been happier than any words can say, until——” 

“Hal until?” 

“ Until to-day ; but don’t ask,” she continued, fearing she had 
said too much: but he appeared to take no notice of her change 
of manner, and his kind glance reassured her. 

“] will ask you nothing further my dear girl. Only remember 
that I am an old friend. If I can ever do anything for you, tell 
me. At your age little troubles often assume the proportions of 
great ones, and in after life we look back and laugh at them. 
We can’t have all we want in this world, neither you nor I, so 
it’s no use expecting it. Don’t set your dear little heart on the 
moon or anything else that is unattainable and out of the 
question ; it is a common-place, matter of fact kind of a world, 
and we can but make the best of it. So don’t ery for the moon 
my dear, because if I saw those bright eyes dimmed for anything 
of the sort I believe I should try and reach up there to get it for 
you. But I couldn’t do it, I couldn’t do it ; it would alter the 
whole planetary system . . . » Now good night. 
Pleasant dreams. Be moderately henry ; that’s the best ; and 
don’t forget I’m your friend.” So saying he departed and 
Constance felt that had he remained longer she would like te 
have made him her friend and told him everything. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Next morning Constance rose at her usual hour, and when she 
had dressed, she came and sat for some time leaning over the 
table and caressing my blossoms. Her face was paler, and there 
was a shadow on it that I grieved to see; and her thoughts were 
not with me but far away ; I knew that Gerard filled her mind, 
her soul ; but why then should she be sad? Were they not just 
fitted for each other—those two—whose lives should be as flowers, 
so beautiful, and bright, and pure? If they. loved each other 
what could come between them but death ? 

These are the thoughts which occurred to me on seeing her 
then ; but I knew so little of the world, the world made cruel, 


cold, and pitiless by the laws of men and women : they 7 the 
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boundaries, and few dare overstep them. Ah, short sighted 
mortals that ye are! In days long afterward I knew there was a 
wall between those two ; a wall I then had no perception of, 
though you of the world will understand. 

Alas time flies! I must not stay to moralise but hasten 
onward with my story to the dark days that were to come. 

Sir Arthur Talbot returned at Christmas to the Towers, He 
was not long in finding his way to the Hall. 

The Squire, who had been dull and dispirited of late, 
brightened up at sight of Sir Arthur and hoped in his heart that 
the dreaded rumour had not reached him. Lady Laws was most 
cordial in her greeting, and before he had paid his third visit 
you would almost have said there was some secret under- 
standing between them, so confidential did they appear. 

Sir Arthur had been struck with the change in Constance. 
He remarked the pale cheek and the wistful look in the eyes, 
the occasionally constrained manner so different to the gay 
freedom of her former ways, and he put his own interpretation 
on these signs. He would leave the Hall and mount his horse 
and ride the dozen miles between the two houses with a self- 
satisfied smile on his lip and a proud light in his ordinarily cold 
grey eyes. “My plan is working well,” he thought, “ it will 
soon be time. It was the mind alone at first I wished to frame, 
but something tells me that the heart too is already mine,” and 
feeling a sort of half tender pity, not unmixed with scorn, at the 
thought of how easily this woman's love was won, he determined 
to wait a short time longer ere he claimed what his calculating 
mind told him was already his. 

Poor Constance! The days dragged on. She had not heard 
from Gerard and she wondered but did not give up hope each 
day. Her mind was full of him: so full she scarcely could 
believe it was so long since they had met. So full too that all 
her actions and her words were but mechanical. Sir Arthur's 
visits concerned her not ; and often while apparently listening to 
some long disquisition on a subject in which she took not the 
slightest interest, in spirit she would travel to the library where 
she had spent such happy hours ; and it would almost seem she 
was sitting there with Gerard, her hand in his, and that they 
were telling each other their inmost thoughts and building their 
fairy castles of fame together. From these dreams the poor 
girl would awake with a start and a sudden blush to feel Sir 
Arthur's gaze upon her ; and with a fluttered manner and beating 
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heart she would try and arouse herself to at least « seeming 
interest in his talk. 

It was the first day of the new year, and earlier than usual 
Constance emerged from her room, a warm dressing gown around 
her, and she approached my window. The little tray in which 
her letters were always laid was full, and with hasty hand and 
flushing cheek she turned them over, but alas there was none 
from Gerard. She pushed the others from her and laid her head 
upon the table; her long hair clung about her like a golden 
veil ; and she gave a weary sigh as she pressed the tears back 
from her heavy eyes. 

“What can it mean?” she whispered. “O God if I only 
knew! I felt so safe, so sure of his dear love, I deemed I could 
bear anything, but suspense like this will kill me. A week now 
since I wrote to him and no reply . . . not even to-day! 
. . + He should have written to-day . . . he would have 
done had all been well. What can I dou? Whom can I ask? 
I dare not gotohim . . . . Dare not? Dare not? Who 
says I dare not go? Iwill. No one need know, and I cannot 
live on thus.” Having arrived at this determination she became 
somewhat calmer and retired to her room to dress. 

Early in the forenoon Sir Arthur Talbot rode over. Constance 
was gazing absently out at the drifting snow flakes, and wonder- 
ing what excuse she could frame to her aunt—who seemed to 
have instituted herself as a species of guard or duenna to the 
girl—for a ride or a drive into Bycester. gave 

She watched Sir Arthur followed by his groom approach, dis- 
mount, and noted that his face looked stern and colder than it’s 
wont; and the idea just came across her mind “I wonder if he 
could ever love anyone very much?” and then her thoughts flew 
back to Gerard and all else was forgotten. 

“T wish to see Mr. Harcourt, alone,” said Sir Arthur to the 
footman at the Hall door, as the horses were being taken round 
to the stable. 

He shook the snow flakes off angrily and followed the man to 
the Squire’s.sanctum. He walked to the window and looked 
out ; and when the Squire entered and extended his hand in his 
usual hearty way with a “Glad to see you my dear fellow,” he 
drew himself up and bowed coldly. ;. 

“T have desired this interview Mr. Harcourt, to speak of a 
matter that very closely concerns both you and myself. It is 





now a few months since in this room I asked of you ‘o bestow on : 
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me your daughter's hand. You promised your consent and were 
pleased to give me every assurance that that consent was most 
cordially granted. I leave the country for a time, and on my 
return, what is the first rumour that assails me? Miss 
Harcourt’s name coupled with that of young Roy! This I am 
told is the common gossip of the place! Could not you guard 
my honour better; mine and your own, sir? By heaven, if she 
is to be my wife, I must find a way to stop their tongues, and 
quickly too!” 

“ Poor Conny!” said the Squire in a broken voice, throwing 
himself back in his arm-chair, “I have been more distressed 
about this miserable affair than you can be Sir Arthur,” he con- 
tinued, “ but I was in hopes it had blown over since my sister 
has been staying with me, for I can assure you that since 
then at least, they have never met, nor has she received 
letters from him” he added in a lower tone, “ Hilda has 
assured me of that.” 

“Do you consider that sufficient?” asked Sir Arthur in cold 
measured accents. “ For my part I do not.” 

“If you do not wish to marry my daughter, Sir Arthur, you 
cap withdraw,” said the Squire with spirit. 

There was a long pause after Mr. Harcourt had spoken. Sir 
Arthur, who had been walking up and down the room during 
most of the conversation, seated himself and said slowly and 
deliberately : 

“Tam not a young man Mr. Harcourt, and I think I may add, 
not a foolish one. When I come to a decision upon any subject 
it is not until I have bestowed upon that subject the best of my 
consideration, I have never in my life seen occasion to alter or 
deviate from any particular line of conduct marked out for 
myself, neither do I see the necessity in this case. For three 
months past I have looked upon your daughter as my affianced 
wife ; I have tried to mould her mind to mine, and in some 
measure I flatter myself I have succeeded. As regards her 
heart I do not think she is altogether indifferent to me. But 
my proposition is this, | would marry her at once : say within a 


° 


month ; 


The Squire looked surprised and at the same time troubled. 

“You forget Conny knows nothing of your wish to marry her. 
Besides I do not like quite so much haste in a matter like this 
en her account poor child.” 


“I forget nothing. I have considered the matter in all its 
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bearings, sir ; and not only do I see no reason for delay, but, on 
the contrary, every reason that the marriage should take place at 
once. Judge for yourself. Yesterday | was passing leisurely up 
the steps of the County Hotel when I caught the sound of your 
daughter’s name mentioned by one of three gentlemen standing 
talking there. I joined them. The conversation ceased ; and 
then I demanded to hear what was said in which Miss Harcourt’s 
name was introduced. Though signalled to be silent, young 
Lawton spoke out and told me the scandalous gossip. (And now 
comes the part of the proceeding I wish you to take note of and 
consider carefully). I looked them full in the face and said : 
‘I have the honour to inform you that the lady of whom you are 
speaking is engaged to me, and as to the visits to the library 
upon which you seem to lay so much stress, they were made with 
my full knowledge and sanction.’ I added they might make 
what use they pleased of the information I afforded them 

“Talbot!” exclaimed the Squire, “forgive me. You've acted 
nobly, most generously, andI] . . . . . thank you... 
J thank you sir!” 

“Then we may consider the matter settled. You consent to 
the marriage taking place as soon as possible, In the meantime 
there is something else to be done : I must have an interview with 
young Roy, and you Squire must accompany me.” 

“Good heavens! What for? Why should I go even if you 
must?” cried Mr. Harcourt, looking exceedingly uncomfort- 
able. 

“ My dear sir we must carry off this affair with a high hand. 
1 shall see Roy and tell him I am about to marry Miss Harcourt, 
and that any foolish fancy he may have had for her must be for- 
gotten. I simply wish you togoas a witness ; your presence will 
give authority to my words. There will be no unpleasantaess 
whatever ; in fact I will get the fellow a better post somewhere 
else ; he must be removed at once. Now with your leave I will 
seek Constance.” 

But Constance could not be found.' Her maid on being sum- 
moned, said she had assisted her mistress to dress for a ride, had 
carried the orders to the stables for Selim to be saddled as quickly 
as possible, and Clare believed her mistress had been gone about 
teu minutes, accompanied by her groom. 

Sir Arthur looked annoyed. He could not bear to have any of 
his plans frustrated, and he had made up his mind to say some- 
thing serious to Constance that afternoon. md 
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There was now nothing for it but to wait, if not with patience, 
at least with the appearance of it. He sought Lady Laws, and 
they had a long private discussion, wherein he asked for all the 
information she could afford him concerning the affair of 
Constance and Gerard ; and she told him what she chose, keeping 
back what she thought best to withhold, namely, the fact that the 
girl loved him. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ix the mean time Constance had ridden to Bycester in a frame 
of mind easier to imagine than describe. 

New Year's Day was kept mostly as a holiday in the little 
town; this had not occurred to her, and her sense of disappoint- 
ment was almost more than she could bear on finding the library 
closed and no means at her command of obtaining news of 
Gerard. 

She had turned to descend the stairs when an idea struck her : 
tearing from her pocket-book a leaf, she scribbled a line upon it 
in Italian, signing it with her initials, and folding the paper, 
placed it in the letter box. The words translated ran: “I have 
something particular to say to you; when can I see you?” She 
then turned dejectedly away and rode with all speed towards 
home. 

lt was nearly dark ; the snow was lying a foot deep, and the 
great white flakes were falling thick and fast as Constance reined 
in her horse at the Hall door. Sir Arthur had seen her coming 
at full speed up the avenue and had gone to the door to assist 
her to dismount. Her face looked almost as colourless as the 
snow, and she seemed ready to faint as he lifted her unresisting 
form from the saddle. 

“You are cold and tired, Miss Harcourt ; you have ridden too 
far I fear. Allow me. And as he spoke he placed her hand 
within his arm and led her across the entrance. She leaned 
heavily upon him and seemed almost too wearied to note anything. 

He led her to the inner drawing room, and placed a low chair 
near the fire for her, seating himself in another by her side. 
Mechanically she commenced taking off her gloves. 

“Are your hands cold?” he asked kindly, and took one of 
them in his own. She looked at him, but there was no meaning 
in her gaze. He continued: “ You do not take care of yourself 
Miss Harcourt. You ought not to ride out such rough weather 
as this. I shall take better care of you when . . . Constance! 
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You know what I mean. You know what I have always meant. 
Though I have never spoken in formal terms, you have accepted 
my attentions from the first, therefore I can have no cause to 
fear a refusal to the request that I now make, and to which your 
father has already given his hearty sanction. Constance, I ask 
you to become my wife!” 

She rose to her feet, passing her hand in a bewildered manner 
across her forehead. The portent of his unexpected speech was 
not at the first moment apparent to her; but the words rang in 
her ears, and soon broke the spell of her day dream. At last 
they assumed in her imagination visible shapes like letters. of 
fire. She looked at him with large startled eyes. 

Sir Arthur had extended his hand towards her and they were 
standing thus confronting each other when the door opened 
suddenly and Mr. Harcourt entered. 

The bright firelight shone full on the two figures, showing 
distinctly Sir Arthur’s out stretched hand, and Constance with 
her startled gaze, half shrinking from him. 

In another moment the Squire was beside the pair. He took 
his daughter’s reluctant hand, placed it in Sir Arthur's, and 
exclaimed “So it’s all settled! ... God bless you Conny, I 
couldn't give you to a better man. Kiss me my pet. And now 
go, take off your habit and let us have a cup of tea; it is ready in 
the library, and aunt Hilda is waiting for us there.” He took 
the bewildered girl gently by the shoulders to the door ; how she 
got upstairs she never knew. The trio seated in the library 
waited until the tea was cold, and then a messenger was sent to 
seek Constance. The bedroom door was found locked and the 
servant could obtain no answer to her knocks. 

Mr. Harcourt laughed somewhat uneasily. “She's shy, poor 
child. Talbot you must excuse her,” he said. 

But Lady Laws arose and without a word glided from the 
room, fixed in her determination of returning with the truant. 
Her plan was defeated however. It was some time before 
Constance could be prevailed upon to open her door, and when 
she at length complied with her aunt's urgent entreaties, Lady 
Laws saw that the girl was not in a fit state to appear again that 
night. She was strangely excited. At one moment weeping 
bitterly and the next smiling through her tears. 

Presently Lady Laws said: “My love, you must really try 
and compose yourself and come downstairs. Your father will be 
excessively annoyed at your giving way to such childish behaviour, 
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at this moment especially. Rouse yourself and face the facts— 
you have engaged yourself to marry Sir Arthur Talbot, the best 
match in the county, and now you are making us all ashamed 
of your childishness in refusing to appear before him. For 
goodness sake be more reasonable! At least speak—say some- 
thing. Child, I am losing all patience with this nonsense.” 

“TI cannot marry Sir Arthur Talbot,” answered Constance 
in a low tremulous voice. 

“Cannot marry him? Why the child must be mad! Have 
not you corresponded with him for months past, and given him to 
understand he was in every way agreeable to you? Have not 
you by so acting virtually accepted him as a suitor for your hand? 
Do you know what such conduct means in the eyes of the world ? 
Constance! I blush for you. You, a girl of eighteen, to have 
beguiled and led on an honourable gentleman like Sir Arthur 
into loving you,and when, after asking and obtaining your father’s 
full sanction to the marriage, he makes you the formal offer, you 
leave him with the impression you accept, and then the next 
moment you tell me you cannot marry him! You must either 
have taken leave of your senses, or be the most disgraceful flirt 
that ever lived. Which am I to think?” 

“TI suppose I must be mad, aunt Hilda,” cried the girl 
piteously—“ if what you say be true.” 

“If that is your excuse, love, the only way to treat you is as 
we should treat the insane—kindly, considerately, but at the 
same time with a decision and firmness that cannot be gainsaid. 
You must marry Sir Arthur ; it will be a splendid match for you in 
every way. I will be your truest friend and will arrange every- 
thing so that you have no trouble, no concern for the present or 
the future.” 

“T cannot. O I cannot.” Constance moaned, pressing her 
hands upon her eyes. 

“Then you will be a disgrace to your family : the first who has 
done a dishonourable act! Think of your father my child— 
think tenderly of him. He is old: he has only you to care for, and 
he was so happy about this projected marriage. You little 
know with what pleasure he has spoken of it to me. If he had 
sought the world over he could not have found a man to whom 
he could give his child with such confidence as to Sir Arthur 
Talbot. This he has told me again and again, Constance,” 
continued Lady Laws, very slowly and impressively, laying her 
hand upon the girl's shoulder. “It is impossible that you can 
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be indulging any romantic schoolgirl fancy for another? . . . for 
anyone beneath you for instance? I will not for a moment 
permit myself to dwell on such a possibility ; but, should it by 
any mad chance be so, remember this, no man with a spark of 
manly pride about him would marry you now—after your base 
conduct to Sir Arthur!” 

“Aunt Hilda!” exclaimed Constance, suddenly arousing 
herself and standing erect, her eyes flashing and her whole frame 
tremulous with passion. “I have heard you thus far and have 
said nothing except that I cannot marry Sir Arthur Talbot. 
Now listen to me. It was not intentional on my part to mislead 
him. TI liked him as a friend and still would have him for my 
friend if it could so be; but more than my friendship I cannot 
give him. With my whole heart, and soul, and being, I love 
another! Nay, do not start and look so shocked! The time has 
come when I must tell you this—and, unless 4e gives me up 
—during all my life I will be true to Gerard Roy!” 

“Good heavens child! why you are mad indeed!” and Lady 
Laws could no longer maintain her usual composure ; but traces 
of indignation and excitement, which in another she would 
designate as “bad form” were discernible both in her face and 
manner, while she continued :— 

“Your mind is full of romantic nonsense. ‘ Heart and soul 
and being’ indeed! For goodness sake, child, cease talking this 
bombastic rubbish. Do you mean to stand there and tell me 
there is any sort of ‘engagement’ between you and. . and... 
that library man?”’ 

“TI do not understand you,” answered Constance proudly. 
Gerard’s last words, “ be brave, my darling,” kept ringing in her 
ears, and she felt the confession once made there was nothing 
now she could not do aud dare for his dear sake. 

“O,” said her aunt, superciliously, and suddenly changing her 
tone. “I beg your pardon—am I to understand that you are 
‘engaged’ to Mr. Gerard Roy?” 

“We love each other,” answered the girl simply but firmly, 
And she stood there confronting her aunt, her hands clasped, her 
head thrown back, her eyes gazing out into the distance, looking 
like a statue of ‘ faith.’ 

“Ol! you love each other? and he wishes you to marry him, I 
conclude—this ... this... Gerard Roy?” 

“ Of that we have not spoken,” and she added in a half ati 
aud with a heightened colour, “at least not yet.” 
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“And you mean to tell me you think your father will ever 
give his consent? I tell you, never! Ido not believe in broken 
hearts, nor that grief kills ; but if such things can be--you, by 
your conduct, if you persist in this, will cause your father’s death 
as surely as you stand there.” 

Constance turned deadly pale, but still she answered firmly :— 
“Nothing that you can say can ever change my love for 
Gerard ; and nothing can make me give him up but his own 
wish that I should do so, Say what you please downstairs— 
except just this—I cannot see Sir Arthur. Stay—” she continued | 
as her aunt seemed about to quit the room. “I wish to write 
him something,” and with a pencil she quickly traced these few 
words on a sheet of paper that lay near. 

“I cannot marry you. My promise is given to another. Send 
me only one line to say that [am free. Constance.” 

“Give him this,” she said ; and then pausing, “do not look at 
me so coldly. I think you have not meant to be unkind aunt 
Hilda ; kiss me, will you?”’ and when the elder lady had com- 
plied and left the room, Constance locked the door and threw 
herself on her knees beside the bed weeping bitterly. 

Was nothing but sorrow to come of this love of hers ? 

Let me speak to you again as the gloire de Dijon rose who 
tells you this tale. Let me speak to you as I spoke to Constance, 
when she had ceased her sobbing and came and laid her soft 
cheek against my flowers :— 

How truly is the rose love’s emblem! How fair a flower, how 
aweet its fragrance !—Inhale its sweetness, bask in its atmosphere 
of beauty, but touch it not, ye who would be wise and free from 
pain. Or, should ye wish to gather it, take heed to do so with a 
care lest the thorns hurt. 

Be worldly wise ; and you may escape much sorrow. 

But as I whispered in our language thus to Constance, she 
brushed away her tears and kissed me, smiling proudly. 

My darling had no self—her whole being was absorbed in her 
great love. She had plucked the rose, and pressed it close 
against her heart, and held it there, sweet petals, thorns, and all. 

To you who would be wise: Take heed then how you meddle 
with a Rose—or Love! 


( To be continued.) 
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LEAVES FROM LIFE. 
BY LAUNCELOT CROSS. 
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VIL. 


AMONGST THE BOOKS, 


“Tae tHirst, that from the soul doth rise, 


Doth ask a drink divine,” 
Ben Jonson, 


Oxce in the library, the door closed, no sound to break the 
solemn hush which reigns around, we soon experience how mani- 
fold are the ways in which the mind is soothed, deliciously 
solicited and sustained in its attention, by the sweet synod of Boc k- 
souls. Here it is good to be, in every mood: you can purge off 
the gloom which overcasts the mind in outer concerns, and heal 
the scars of the world’s corrosive fires, if you will only make a 
beginning, if you will, indeed, only come hither. 

How often a man arrives from the tumultuous highways of the 
world, when the day has gone down in bitterness and darkness of 
spirit. He seats himself amidst his books with no desire to read 
—none : he feels too prostrate to venture on ‘their stimulus : he 
regards them with the cold mechanical gaze learned from his 
business, considering, it may be, their arrangement on the shelves, 
their condition, their numbers. As he gazes, a spark of recollec- 
tion leaps from within a volume’s leathern binding into his mind 
and in an instant the festering bonds of care are consumed, Or 
say, it has been a shallop of thought, 


“A web of texture fine and frail 
To catch those gentlest winds which are not known 
To breathe,” 


that has borne us into new states of experience,—we have 

reached Utopia—we have touched the Islands of the Blest,—or is 

it not Arcadia in which we repose—or the Bower of Bliss ?— 
“The most daintie paradise on ground 


In which all pleasures plenteocusly abound, 
And none doth other's happiness envie.” 
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And now the ethereal sport has begun. We suffer a translation 
more vigorous. A certain passage to which we referred as a 
panacea, a morsel of ambrosial food, has led us to another already 
approved of by a pencil mark. And this has caught us up as ina 
chariot of fire, and not for an hour do we return from the seventh 
heaven into which we have been carried. Nor is the transition 
ever severe ; it is not from cloudy pillows to rocky pavements ; 
we descend into visionary glories—it will be a Patmos upon 
which we fall_—we have a feeling of the presence of the New 
Jerusalem—and fall into meditations akin to those which filled 
the soul of the saintly Hooker when his body was sinking—on 
“the number and nature of the angels, and their blessed 
obedience and order, without which Peace could not be in Heaven : 
and, oh, that it might be so on earth!” 

And will some slight these things as fanciful? We agree 
with them. Our fancy has been softly moved,—finally, imagina- 
tion lent her wings. And the places? Oh, these are given us 
by books in fee. Say, if you like, that they are of such stuff as 
dreams are made of,—what are we all ?—Plato has created such : 
they existed in the hopes of men like More : Sydney contemplated 
them: Spenser's muse sought their retreats ; St. John had that 
vision of glory for the earth,—we possess them—every temple, 
grove, valley, and supernatural sweetness in air and light,—and 


all their 
' Solemn troops and sweet societies.” 


If our exaltation is not so great, then the greater the con- 
tinuance of the repose. We luxuriate in passive delight amidst 
the populous solitude : enjoy with feelings equable and pure the airy 
community of the wise, the beautiful, the good. And if a forlorn 
thought comes over us from the unhappy world without, we refer 
to what some one of these beings called Books has said of another, 
and through the warmth of their expressions there comes a thrill 
of immortal love, which banishes the raven thought, and com- 
pletely abstracts us from the outer darkness, and breeds calmness 
within. 

These are, indeed, experiences of which we speak. There 
are, also, others of a mystical character, but no less verit- 
able. From these shapes, dressed in cloth and leather, ranged 
side by side, there are emanations, perceptible to any mind that 
has sympathy and a clear perception. This is of the Magian 
philosophy : and no less from the spiritualising of the statement 
of Aristippus that the advantage derived from philosophy was, 
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“The power of associating confidently with every body.” And 
what is there incredible in all this? Some find more in books, 
as in all things, than others can, even as Empedocles said; “ It 
takes a wise man to discover a wise man;” and with regard to 
these book-phantoms, we meet sceptics with the assurance of 
Heraclitus, that “ by whatever way we travel, no one could ever 
possibly find out the boundaries of the soul.” 

But we call back our wandering imagination, We find in 
many ways that on our very entrance into the lbrary we obtain 
compensation for the humiliations put upon us in other regions 
of activity. For it is not to be disputed that the affection which 
causes the transports we have mentioned belongs to the place, 
or we should not have known it. It is a strange thing, some 
will think, to come from amongst brethren, and praise Books 
more than we dothem. Yet it is so: inasmuch, as we have not 
found men to be what they ought to be, nay, not even equal to 
their poor professions, but Books are to us just what they seem. 
We must ask forgiveness! but, in truth, we do find better com- 
pany here than men can give us. 

Nor are we, herein, to be judged misanthropic. For men we 
have here in abundance, aye the very flower of mankind. 
Generally, when living, these, in all their highest moods, were 
solitaries to their fellows. Not through any want of feelings of 
attachment, or desire of companionship,—only for the better 
intercourse of their souls they looked to a great spiritual society, 
And here it is: not a mean soul is present: some are of the full 
stature of a man, that is of an angel: hierophants are others: 
our very novelists are rare spirits, they move our laughter, our 
tears, our stirrings of deep thought. 

In this manner we turn the tables on the world. And in 
other manners also. Say in the extent of its silliness. Its every- 
day readers we find as credulous as were wiser men in the days 
of witchcraft. They take proverbs and sayings as something 
of which they themselves have discovered the value! they utter 
them with all the pomposity of a patentee,—so that their 
kagacity can ascertain Shakspeare to be a retailer of every-day 
wisdom, because they find in his plays coinage current in the 
street. Something they occasionally say from themselves: and 
we can value it without any difficulty. As Behmen said, 
“ They hunt after a gnat and think they have caught venison.” 
We turn the tables on the world with hearty banter, for it loves 
banter. With seriousness, too, for we know full well that the 
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alphabet of literature is imbedded in daily speech : the reader of 
books sees that it is their radiant dust which beautifies the ways 
of common life, otherwise poor and bare indeed: these utterances 
which are the only hieroglyphics with which men try to explain 
themselves and things, he knows through all their genealogies as 
well as an astronomer the chart of the stars. 

The glory, truly, is ours now. Some men have got money 
which we should have had: but without taking from them, we 
shall have got riches they cannot estimate. We are indeed sorry 
for them ; very, very, very. They have an aversion to books, 
they see ghosts in them, ghosts of their once warm resolutions, 
ghosts of motions of conscience long since gone. They have our 
sympathy, but we sincerely hope they will not come here to vex 
the sacred air. Voltaire, one of the apostles of the world, has in 
plain terms told them they are fools, and we will not dispute the 
point with him, for the children of the world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of the light. Only we know that 
we have our retaliation : they could not gather any delight from 
our treasures ; as the Anicham flower fades in smelling, so fade 
these glories before the eyes of the worldling: not one answer 
will be here got by the dull, obdurate head: they are terrible in 
their silences these books—eloquent silences! which may be 
translated through the Persian tongue, thus: “The porter to a 
fool can always say there is no one at home.” 

And what other answer can be got than that given to the fool? 
We may hear the oracles of time and eternity, when the leaves 
open to us in the night-season like certain flowers of fragrance 
and brightness. The rulers of mankind—spirits or gods—here 


**Share this earth 
" With man as with their friend,” 


in their native speech of formula, apothegm, or golden verse. 

Enough of the privileges that await our coming: let us now 
speak of their special gifts. Far hence be removed those popular 
prodactions which roused the ire of Coleridge—which “give 
back to the people their own errors and prejudices” and debase 
the generation: let us be surrounded alone by Books, the 
least of which has in it a seed of the true Promethean fire. 
Books of those majestic attributes, without which, as one 
author writes, “God is silent, justice dormant, and the 
whole world would lie under a Cimmerian darkness.” Books 
which, writes another, are shadows of what has formerly 
occupied the minds of mankind, and of what once de- 
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termined the tenor of existence : Books of which this is but a 
very narrow explication, for they determine onr own existence : 
Books in their starry legions, led by our Bible and Church 
Liturgy, which apart from any peculiar inspiration in them, 
make evident to us how everyday speech is by them strength- 
ened and purified, so that the influences of religion and literature 
are hardly to be distinguished : Books which will gently gladden 
the soul: other Books which deliver themselves with a full 
human voice, so that we know if we continue weak it is because 
we do not receive their strength—which have had their com- 
memoration in a festival of music, and which make the truly 
happy being :— 
** This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 


Lord of himeelf, though not of lands ; 
And having nothing yot hath all ;”’ 


Books, ina word, which, whilst leading up like light to the source 
of its brightness, to the One which testifies that salvation to man 
comes through The Book, spread on every side, like sunshine and 
motion,—suited to every condition to cheer, exalt, amuse, guide 
and support, and never wanting the superhumanity that Richard 
de Bury exulted over: “If you mistake them they never 
grumble : if you are ignorant they cannot laugh at you.” 

These are the spirits we would associate with: and our 
pleasures amongst them are of the lightest and most sociable 
description. We cannot enter into the student’s vigorous 
delights when he has to pursue his subject through volumes far 
and near. The annals of that campaign are too large for us to 
narrate. We know it has its fascinations, its allurements, its 
rewards, or men would not engage in it. We must be content 
to rest in our own quiet retreat. Nevertheless, the recognition of 
the student's chivalric daring and devotion is frequent in the 
most occasional reading, and it affords one of its own highest 
impulses, Let us give a single instance. A few lines will suffice. 
We become possessed of a small pamphlet of thirty-four pages. 
“ Sentences of Ali, son-in-law of Mahomet,” translated by Simon 
Ockley, and published in 1717. An unexpected spirit sparkles 
through the preface: the trifle has a thrilling and fascinating 
form. You feel that here is a man devoted heart and soul to 
his subject: who will own it second to none, and will hold it 
against all comers, through good and evil report, and through all 
mortal miseries. Oh, how he whips “the Westerlings” for their 
inferiority to the eastern nations in all things of os of 
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thought, religion, and conduct of life. Curiosity is awakened. 
We recall that this is the man to whom D’Israeli the elder has 
devoted a chapter in his Calamities of Authors. We go to the 
work of his life: we explore further,—and what heroism is laid 
before us! We find that the literary character can match all that 
man has undergone for his ambition or patriotism. He is justified 
to himself by the recollection that “the ancients oftentimes 
thought a life well spent in polishing one single book.” Not but 
what he has done more. This, however, is the modesty of his 
pride. And we sum the case up thus ;—imprisoned in Cambridge 
Castle for debt, he there boastfully enjoys more true liberty, 
more happy leisure, more solid repose in six months than in 
thrice the same number of years before : there he finds leisure to 
finish his //istory of the Saracens. This would be useless talk if 
the man succumbed. Oh no! He soothed his spirit with flowers 
of Paradise which bloom in these Sentences of Ali: he displayed 
its unconquerable vivacity by concluding his labour in spite of 
difficulties that show themselves worst in domestic affairs, and 
in meeting hostile critics, with a vein of sportive fancy worthy 
of Addison, and uncompromising bitterness worthy of Defoe. As 
a token of his unabated vigour and ambition he deplores his 
ignorance of the Turkish language, because of the five volames 
which he sees at Oxford, and in acknowledging his obligation 
to D’Hertielot for his Persian quotations, speaks thus : “ How often 
have I endeavoured to perfect myself in that easy and delicate 
language, but my malignant and envious stars still frustrated my 
attempts : bat they shall sooner alter their courses than extinguish 
my resolution of quenching that thirst which the little taste I have 
had of it hath already excited.” Nor, perhaps, is the description 
given by Prescott, the American historian, of his own difficulties 
in dealing with his material, a less moving picture. But on it 
we have not space to dwell, nor to refer to that of others, since 
we say that the labours of such explorers are not what we 
emulate in the library. We contemplate them, and gain 
inspiration from them that, it may be, will prove serviceable in- 
other matters, for, as we have said, the inspiration from Books is 
not limited either in force or extent. 

Thus, then, we will not agree to value at a small rate the 
gains of discursive reading : and we shall willingly be delayed in 
noting what it provides,—what new conclusions it can bring—to 
what various ends it may lead. 


And, first, its results are quite as important as those of the 
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graver pertinacious efforts of men like those we have mentioned. 
Hear Goethe to this point : “ How often has the cursory reading 
of a book, which irresistibly carries one with it, exercised the 
greatest influence on a man’s whole life, and produced at once a 
decisive effect, which neither a second perusal nor earnest refleo- 
tion can either strengthen or modify.”"—Sentences like that are 
ingots which enrich occasional reading—they are condensed and 
judicial statements of the conclusion and conclusiveness of a 
long array of instances : how easy to give a hundred here: we 
are saved the trouble : we have them indeed in a more efficient 
form ; in an instant we are made to feel the inter-penetrating 
spirit of Books : and see, too, what particular Book must be the 
most valuable toa man. Its author, its style, its matter are of 
inferior importance ; the prime fact is that is the one that 
finds its apotheosis in him, he becomes its creature. 

From this assured ground--this Pisgah-height,—a man may 
calmly look over all the pleasures and advantages that may 
attend discursive reading. 

Perhaps the principal in impressiveness are the glimpses we get 
at the mental crisis, the soul's most dread secret, in cases of some 
significance to ourselves, and, it may have been, to the world’s 
history. Let us not avoid the interpretation of Carlyle for either 
his harsh terminology or his contemporary existence : the matter 
is sacred enough without the hallowing of death over which it 
triumphs. Carlyle, then, as illustration, has described the ordeal 
in his seventh chapter of the second book of Sartor Resartus, of 
which the last sentence sets forth its temper ahd product. “ It 
is from this hour that I incline to date my Spiritual New-birth, 
or Baphometic Fire-baptism ; perhaps I directly thereupon began 
to be a Man.” How fully these creative moments mould a man’s 
being may be judged from the tenor of Carlyle’s own writing 
compared with what he declared to be the effect of this trans- 
forming hour: “ Ever from that time, the temper of my misery 


was changed : not Fear or whining Sorrow was it, but Indigna-. 


tion and grim fire-eyed Defiance.” But the revelation is of 
inferior worth when it only thus refers to the disposition of the 
mind; there are moments when it is nought less than the 
anointing of the spirit. Then a man gains supernatural appre- 
hension, and the light of the eternal breaks in upon him to give 
him guidance for all his mortal days. Thus has it been said of 
Loyola, when sitting on the banks of the Liobregat, gazing at its 
gliding waters. “Suddenly he was entranced, and ost 
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with his eyes that which men scarcely comprehend only after 
much reading, watching, and labour. He arose and stood 
upright upon the banks of the river, and appeared to himself to 
have become another man:" and, thereupon and there, he devoted 
himself “to the service of that cause whose mysteries had just 
been revealed to him.” Again, we see in Richter a man’s 
insight into his own being : his description runs as follows, “ Never 
shall I forget that inward occurrence, till now narrated to no 
mortal, wherein I witnessed the birth of my self-consciousness, 
of which I can still give the place and time. One forenoon, I 
was standing, a very young child, in the outer door, and looking 
left-ward at the stack of fuel-wood, when all at once, the internal 
vision, ‘I am a ME (ich bin ein Ich) came like a flash from 
heaven before me, and in gleaming light, ever afterwards con- 
tinued : then had my ME, for the first time, seen itself, and for 
ever.” Amongst the instances of re-generation, the being born 
again—which explain in themselves the dubious phenomena of 
what in certain religious excitements are called conversions—we 
must not forget to include its operation in the religion of poetry. 
Wordsworth answers to the word: he refers to the “one 
particular hour”: it was after a night spent in dancing, gaiety, 
and mirth—as he bent his steps homeward, the morning rose in 
memorable pomp—he has described the scene—and the consum- 
mation too. 
"To tho brim 

My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 

Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 

Was givon, that I should be, else sinning greatly 

A dedicated Spirit.” 
And so it was : his every page, and all his life declares how well 
he kept the faith. 

After the apprehension of these facts—the vision—and the 
sacredness of vocation to man—other observations may come 
with any seeming disconnectedness which chance gives them. 
For all that, in their time, each and everyone helps towards the 
great end of thought and action. Southey declared this of 
desultory reading in regard to any subjects he had in hand. So 
is it in regard to the mind's development : so may it now be in 
the manner of treatment. We breathe an air of glorious liberty, 
and yield ourselves to the bewitching capriciousness which is 
supreme here—amongst the Books. 

By preserving the records of the past they make men into 
prophets. Coleridge boasted that by means of this historic 
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sibylline lore he foretold certain events in his letters to the 
Courier. This is an extensive study : no politician can neglect 
it : we can only hint at the deep magic of the art. We can say 
as little respecting the comprehension they afford in regard to 
men to whom it has been vouchsafed to stand before the people, 
and lead the nations. Thus, it may be said of the present 
prime minister that his genius has emanated from books, and 
has unremittingly fed itself at their flame: he has proved himself 
as brilliant in his plagiarisms as in his epigrams : we find him in 
his father’s works, and in his father’s style. We cannot dis- 
associate the words of Beaconsfield when he had to sit down, on 
his first Parliamentary effort, amidst the derision of the House, 
‘The time will come when you will hear me :” with the record 
in The Literary Character of Guibert, the French military 
tactician’ who exclaimed in last bitter hour of his disappoint- 
ments, “One day they will know me!” We cannot conceal from 
ourselves that Beaconsfield has acted on the theatre of politics 
what his father has written in the unbroken seclusion of his 
library ; D'Israeli the elder’s remarks on “ Opinion,” and the 
fountains whence his thoughts flowed were deeply drunk of by 
the son: his style—the epigrammatic—which was first an 
extravagance with him and then a method, he has chastened, 
carried it into the councils of nations, there to corroborate his 
father’s arguments. 

If Books lead us up to statesmanship, we shall hardly be able 
to miss their information as to the delusions by which the world 


is governed. . 
‘* Opinion, that Omnipotence whose shade 


Mantles the earth with darkness,” 
as sang the poet who was the idol of both the D’Israelis, applies 
to the public : we can now discern its working in the individual. 
What is it but the application of imagination instead of reason? 
The action of the faculty which is at once our bliss and bale. 
This it is which comes in the guise of visions of hope, which 
anticipates the agonies of despair, which doubles our joys and 
sorrows by fond anticipations.—Behold its particular operation. 

A man may not be a thinker, but there are matters in meta- 
physics and in art which are thrust before him. Here is one of 
them, ifa man has avy insight into books. Without the appli- 
cation of any analysis, just as he perceives a cart and horse on 
the highway, he will learn that mere accuracy of facts does not 
tell in the large effects of any work. The application of the 
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imagination is supreme. Teaching such as the Sermon on the 
Mount is incomparable, yet the fiction of parables are the needful 
method even of the Divine Master. 

But this does not go far enough. St. Paul deals freely in his 
rendering Scripture itself, knowing that imagination lends its aid 
to more than recompense the quotation for its missing member. 
Only through this sacred assurance could he feel justified in the 
licenses that he took. The matter is of the fullest notoriety in 
this assemblage of the world’s suns of wisdom. Bayle became 
aware of it sufficiently in time to alter the plan of his great 
dictionary, which, otherwise, might have been chiefly devoted to 
the correction of dates and names. Speaking of such errors of 
fact he truly submitted that, “The fate of mankind does not 
depend upon them. A narrative abounding with the grossest 
ignorance is as proper to move the passions as historical exact- 
ness.” And he gives thereupon instances at which the learned 
can smile, when they do not recognise the same moving principle 
in their own minds, 

Let them in such extremity study the matter and themselves 
in Shakespeare. He is gloriously human. He is full of anach- 
ronisms and blunders. And these are the same as beauties to 
him, and to the enwrapt spectators of his dramas. He has, 
indeed, given rein to the natural, instinctive powers of the 
imagination to an extent unknown in the world at any other 
time. Herein, we take it, lay the wonderful success of his 
genius—pecuniarily. 

It was the most daring of intellectual adventures to break the 
unities, which kept the drama so decorous in all its situations. 
Some schools have not yet recovered from the shock of his 
improprietica, Certainly, the act could only be held to be that 
of an idiot; a satirist; or a transcendent genius. Kit Smart 
might have done it, or Rabelais—had they written for the stage, 
—or Shakespeare. Its purpose lies in no golden mean: it 
belongs to the cell of the lunatic, or the bacchick feats of the 
humourist’s riotings: or the finest frenzy, the supremest 
triumphs of the mind. Shakespeare saw the bonds that con- 
fined the giant limbs of dramatic expression: but he also knew 
the pleasure and very quality of the mind, to fly to things 
remote, to overleap the bounds of time and space, to unite the 
poles, to blend the produce of the zones,—its delight in tran- 
sition of time, circumstances and experiences, in recognising its 
identity with infinity of duration and power,—in a word, in 
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surveying the vicissitudes of a whole life, or, if needs be, a 
whole kingdom’s life within 
‘*The two houres trafficque of our stage,” 

in witnessing the rigid corselet of tragedy ever and anon burst 
asunder with unendurable laughter; and the most consuming 
comedy bedewed with sacred tears. He saw all this, and to see 
and to do was with him the same thing. This gave immediate 
and incalculable advantages over all his predecessors. The 
success of his experiment he would learn financially in the 
increasing receipts of the Globe—the drama paid in his hands: 
and, metaphysically, far better on the countenances of the pit 
than he could on that of Aristotle himself. But we must leave 
all this to be followed at large leisure by those who like the 
quarry. _We are not to be detained long by any line of 
thought. 

Other inequalities await our notice: not relating to mental 
experiences but to concrete history. Of all that tends to 
scare the dove-winged hours in the library, these facts, these 
sacrificial offerings to a blind destiny, are the most astounding, 
They perplex and dash the conclusions of reason, and declare 
the ways of Providence to be as hard to understand in regard 
to books, as in other earthly affairs. 

It seems certain that names hailed as greatest are not the 
greatest. The true founders of Christianity were the seventy 
unnamed apostles. So, in literature, chief majesty and power 
lies under the mantle of oblivion. 

Fame has become silent as to intellectual sovereigns whose 
name once filled her trump, and some of the greatest triumphs 
she has left to a mere whisper. There were singers before 
Homer: why may they not have been to him what Virgil and 
Dante were to Milton? But we need not surmise. Turn 
where we may we are met by a strange mutability: marvellous 
minds appear to be less real than the sculptures of Phidias, the 
paintings of Apelles: their triumphs to be as fugitive as those 
of an actor, breathing only in the language of others, lingering 
as a faint tradition. The loss of Menander’s plays, the founda- 
tion of our comedy, which gave quotations to St. Paul and the 
Fathers of the Church, is it not a matter for tears? Why should 
we not have had some writings from Anaxarchus, the Happy, 
whose record amidst the fathers of philosophy is so brief and 
glorious? his benignity might it not have touched man’s life 
with a new tenderness? Why was not the self-destroying hand 
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of Metrocles restrained, when it burned his writings, whilst he 
singularly declared them to be “the phantoms of infernal 
dreams.” Oh! for some of the certain books of Diogenes, of 
Ariston. And why was the best beloved of the Athenians, the 
most emphatic master of human speech, Arcesilaus, who 
modestly affirmed that he taught nothing but what he found 
in books—why was he whose love of books gave him 
inimortality,—why was he inspired to write none? Alas, for 
much that we miss in summing up our gains—yet, alas, when 
all is said, how great our thankfulness must be for what we have: 
by what a narrow bridge, like that in Padalon, “keen as the 
edge of keenest scimitar” by which aught of antiquity has 
reached us: we may tremble, as a general after a victory, as 
we behold by what light chances, beyond the calculation of 
man we are wealthy and wise.—Our Books do moralise. We 
hear them now speaking of our own smallness. Why should 
we hope to stand before the world’s eye, when wisdom and 
goodness themselves have ever suffered these vicissitudes ? 

All things here, however, are in our choice. Such sustained 
considerations, in which we are led on from fact to fact,— from joy 
to joy, or “ still from one sorrow to another thrown,”—are at our 
own will: our excursions may be short as we like : we can put a 
girdle round the earth in forty minutes, or make close jaunts 
of pleasure. Little green bye-paths there are, which will hold 
us just so long as we care, and leave no restlessness at the sense 
of incompleteness : and angel-glimpses which are glorification to 
the time. 

A fine passage found by ourselves unexpectedly, puts a special 
grace on the volume and the hour: not any dross in the book can 
obscure it, no disparagement defvrm it. <A fine passage praised 
by a writer, is like a new prospect found for us: indeed, the 
praise of scenes like the Yosemite Valley, and to bring a 
beauteous thought before is analogous—our imagination is called 
upon—we ascend the Delectable Mountains, “having a pleasant 
prospect on every side,” and beholding, it may be, something of 
our Eternal Home as afar off, “and also some of the glory of the 
place.” There is pleasure added to pleasure in comparing 
method of treatment of a subject of interest, ¢.g., that of Love, 
by Goldsmith, in Edwin and Angelina, and by Coleridge in the 
Dark Ladie: by Mra. Browning in Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, 
and by Edgar Allen Poe in The Raven ; the affinities that catch 
the attention are surprising, and delightful, yet elusive to the pen 
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that would describe them, as the iris in the spray of the fountain. 
And there is a wider range when a grateful passage leads us into 
new fields—as exploring the mystic depths of Jacob Behmen, 
under the guidance of the pilot-star of Coleridge’s praise in his 
Biographia Literaria. How bravely this our B ook-Shakespeare 
speaks out on the “secret and tacit compact among the learned, 
not to pass beyond a certain limit in speculative science,” on the 
“ privilege of free thought,” so highly extolled, not being at any 
time held valid in practice ; with what sympathy he refers, to, the 
inward strivings and commotions, with which the conception of a 
new and vital truth takes possession of a man ; with what noble- 
ness he avows his obligation to the Mystics, who had kept alive 
the heart in his head, and if “often a moving cloud of smoke 
to him by day, yet they were always a pillar of fire throughout 
the night, during his wanderings through the wilderness of 
doubt, and enabled him to skirt, without crossing, the sandy 
deserts of unbelief.” These are the passages that open to us 
whole continents of truth. We cannot enter into Behmen’s 
mysticism, but we may give one instance of his leaven stirring in 
the genius that adored him. Thus he speaks, “The Holy Trinity, 
in their pure Deity, is the most innermost kernel of all things, 
being hid under Eternal Nature’s Essence, and all her working 
forms and elements.” Mr. Collier relates how Coleridge on one 
occasion remarked upon the singular manner in which the 
number three triumphed everywhere and in everything, not to 
mention irreverently the Trinity—the “ three that bear witness in 
Heaven,” and so on, through a specification of the three Arch- 
angels, three states of being, three religions, faiths in Europe, 
prophets, lights, elements, colours, ancient empires, forms of 
government, intellects in poetry, prose, philosophy, painting, 
sculpture, astronomy, degrees of comparison. We do not contend 
that such an inquisition might not have come without illumination 
from the Old Seidenberg mystic, but we do feel certain the colour 
of the thought was “a suffusion from that light,” and that the 
contemplation was bequeathed to Maurice for a sermon. 

These fancies will not be too rudely dealt: with: they will, 
perhaps, not bear the critic's rough voice, 

** But, at the touch of wrong, without a strife, 
Slip in a moment oat of life,” 

Most readers will scarcely mention them ont of their library. 
They rather lend them soft encouragement : cherish the growth 
of the discoveries, in the silence and privacy they best love. 
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Thus dealing with them, there is no end to the pleasing 
thoughts and facts which pass before us 


‘In long procession calm and beaatiful.” 


Yet none of them perplex : each is born in due time: they 
animate and cheer the mind: they come not at any call, but, 
spirits as they are to the particular sympathy of our souls. 

These, however, we cannot for the moment consider: some of 
these book-ramblings and light suggestive trains of thought 
thence arising, which make the largest sum of what hours in a 
library do yield, we speak of in our next concluding paper. Here 
we end with what Books do give us beyond the gift and attesta- 
tion of their Apostleship. 

And what is that? Why, the dearest thing we have to look 
for on earth. Here in the library we have the deep-hearted 
intercourse,—the secrecy of friendship—when we have none 
in the flesh. And even this, too, is not denied to Books to 
give. We speak for ourselves whilst we have the confirmation 
at large through literature, and in experienee. We cannot 
think of this without a pang of sweet contrition: without a 
confession of unworthiness, Erring we have been: but we 
have the cool shade and jewel, said by the Persian to have 
been given to the wicked one in the resurrection. “ Who art 
thou, thus adorned: and why art thou helped out of woe?” 
He replied, “I trained a vine around my door, and once a 
venerable man rested sweetly beneath it.” Sympathy through 
Books has indeed a divineness in it: attachments thence spring 
of which the world knows nothing, which are uninfluenced by 
opinions or diverse lines of reading, and which fade not away 
through lapse of years. The amenities of literature are 
innumerable, and their delicacy and deliciousness denote not 
fragility: they do not wither on the threshold of the library, 
nor sink into the darkness of the grave: their's is the immor- 
tality of the tenderness and beauty which smile over all the 
universe and in the fields of heaven. 






























HORACE: 
A NOVEL. 
BY MATTHEW SETON. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


MISS STORKS SHOWS HERSELF CAPABLE OF PERPETRATING BULLS 
AND MR. GRANTLEY WINN OF MISTAKING COWS. 


** No fountain from its rocky cave 
E'er tripp'd with foot so free ; 
She seem'd as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea.”"—Worpswortn. 





* As man’s genius to him is woman's heart to her.”"—Butwer Lrrrow, 





It must have been owing to the unwonted beauty and charm 
of the weather most probably, but it is certain that as Miss 
Moorhouse tripped off to give orders respecting the preparation 
of the room in the north tower, her “bosom’s lord sat with 
peculiar lightness on his throne,” and a more eloquent beam 
than usual of serene happiness seemed to play about her eyes 
and mouth. She was so frolicsome as she and Miss Storks 
started on their walk to Cragstone Court that that excellent lady 
was struck by the elasticity of her spirits. “My dear Milly,” 
she remarked, as Miss Moorhouse returned from a race down the 
avenue with her terrier ‘Shylock,’ “you seem to be in particu- 
larly high spirits to-day; and what a colour you have got to be 
sure!” 

“Have I, auntie? Oh, it is Shy who has done that! Yes, it 
was you, sir, you little wretch, you ran me off my legs and beat 
me after all. Qh, isn’t it a splendid day, auntie? No wonder 
I feel jolly. Don’t you, my dearest and only aunt?” 

“Well, Mildred, I decidedly feel all the better for the genial 
influence of the day, but as to being jolly I think such a sensa- 
tion would hardly be appropriate in an old woman like me; 
besides, my love, if I am not mistaken, ‘jolly’ is really « very 
slang term.” 
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“Perhaps, auntie; but highly expressive you know. Have 
you noticed how Mr. Winn is always using it?” 

“No, my dear, I don’t think I have; and I don’t know that 
Mr. Winn’s making use of it would be any very great recom- 
mendation.” 

“ Auntie, really, you are too severe,” said Milly, shaking her 
head with mock gravity. I always thought that you particularly 
admired Mr. Winn; that in fact he was a great favourite of 
yours.” 

“ My dear Milly, what possesses you this morning?” cried 
Miss Storks, turning round with a laugh to inspect her niece's 
mischievous face. “Is the weather affecting your brain? You 
seem to be in a perfect mad-cap humour. Mr. Grantley Winn 
a favourite of mine! On the contrary, I think there is little 
love lost between us. I think I have seldom met a young 
man whose heart seemed so devoid of one high-minded or 
ennobling sentiment, and whose mind appeared so absolutely 
empty and frivolous.” 

“Oh, but only think auntie, how attentive he has always been 
to you! He told me one day in London that he fancied Miss 
Storks must be a very good sort of person; not one of those 
meddling, duenna kind of people, don’t you know.” 

Miss Moorhouse mimicked Mr. Winn’s manner and voice so 
perfectly that Miss Storks was moved to some quiet laughter 
before she replied :—‘“ 1 am sure I am most grateful to Mr. Winn 
for all his attentions and for his flattering opinion : but even an 
old woman like me, who does not pretend to a very profound 
knowledge of the world, may, perhaps, be excused for harbouring 
the uncharitable suspicion that it is not all perfectly disinterested. 
I can readily believe that 1 would not stand so high in his favour 
if I did happen to have about me any of the duenna character 
which he seems so much to disapprove ; eh, Milly?” 

“You see, auntic, in his case, there is no need to act the 
duenna. You have such perfect confidence in me when he and 
I happen to be alone together for a moment.” 

“| should be sorry, indeed, to act the duenna in any case, or 
under any circumstances,’ replied the good lady ;"’ that is to say, 
in the sinister sense which one usually associates with the word ; 
although, my dear, as you know, I have sometimes been anxious 
and watchful about you with respect to the young men you might 
happen to meet. But then you must consider my dear, what a 
serious responsibility was cast upon me when you were committed 
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for so long to my sole charge. I am sure had it not been for the 
bathing at Harrogate my health must eventually have given 
way; and you cannot conceive, my dear, what a relief it has 
been to me that your father has found it possible to be with me 
so much this autumn.” 

“ What a vain creature I ought to be, auntie, considering the 
value that is put upon me and the care that is taken of me,” said 
Milly, putting her arm through that of her aunt’s, and pressing 
it affectionately. “I am so sorry I have been such an anxiety to 
you, but one of these days I mean te get married ——yes, yes; 
now don’t shake your head, dear, for I mean to, really; though 
of course, I shall take care that the gentleman, whoever he is, 
is one whom you will quite approve——and then you shall 
come and live with us and make yourself easy and comfortable 
for the rest of your natural life.” 

“Ah, my dear Milly,” sighed Miss Storks, “I only hope and 
pray that you will never take so serious a step without much, 
much consideration and reflection. Mr. Nugent, 1 suppose, 
will come by the 5.50 express, You have never met him, have 
you, since the occasion which you mentioned to me in your 
letter?” 

“No auntie. I was quite surprised when papa told us he was 
coming.” 

“T thought him a very agreeable young man when we met 
him at Harrogate two years ago,” said Miss Storks. “His 
bearing, conversation, and everything about hith, in fact, struck 
me as being above the average of the young men of the present 
day. What a wonderfully symmetrical head he had! I don’t 
think I ever saw the intellectual and the moral developments 
more finely balanced. I hope he is prospering in his profession.” 
“T should say he was,” said Milly; “for papa has more than 
once noticed his name in law cases in the Times.” 

“ He is very poor, I think?” remarked Miss Storka. 

“Is he?” said Miss Moorhouse, carelessly. “He has talent 
though; and I daresay will make plenty of money some day; 
if not money—fame; which is still better. I wonder when 
Mr. Winn intends to take his departure?” she continued 
thoughtfully. 

“Getting tired of your beau, my dear?” said her aunt, 
laughing. 

“Rather, auntie. When he came here with us I thought he 
would stay a week at the outside, and now he has been here a 
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month, and seems to have quite made up his mind to remain 
another. Why, there he is, I declare?” she continued, as at 
this moment, Mr. Winn with a cigar in his mouth, turned out of 
a lane into the road. 

“Mr. Winn,” cried Milly, “ we thought you had gone with the 
shooting party.” 

“I—I—the fact is, I felt rather seedy this morning, Miss 
Moorhouse,” began Grantley, fingering his cigar with a nervous- 
ness which contrasted curiously with his usual admirable self- 
possession ;"" and I thought, you know, that a quiet stroll and 
a weed would agree with my constitution better than blazing 
away among the covers. Besides, don’t you know, potting 
pheasants and all that sort of thing is all very well in its way, 
but a fellow gets a little sick of it in time. If you and Miss 
Storks have no objection, I should like to act as your escort 
part of the way. There can’t be much necessity for male pro- 
tection you know, on a civilised kind of road like this; but all 
the same I’ve always been told that Yorkshire cattle are rather 
disagreeable brutes; and you might happen to meet a bull or 
something of that kind, you know.” 

“Thanks, very much, Mr. Winn,” said Milly demurely. “T 
am sure it is most kind and thoughtful of you to offer your 
protection to two poor timid females like myself and aunt. Ac- 
company us by all means. I am surprised, though, to hear such 
a bad account of the Yorkshire cattle. I fear they must have 
been libelled; for we have always found them particularly 
docile and even sociable, haven't we auntie? Are you afraid of 
bulls, auntie?” 

“Not if they’re cows, my dear,” replied Miss Storks, with a 
delightful unconsciousness of having introduced on the scene 
the very quadruped in question. 

“Oh, auntie, I never knew before that you were an Irish- 
woman,” cried Milly, laughing merrily; the more so as she 
perceived by Grantley’s wondering expression that he had 
missed the joke. 

“ Nor did I, Milly; but it really would seem as if I had a little 
of the blood in my veins,” said Miss Storks with a smile, as she 
became aware of the slip she had made. 

“I am afraid, Mr. Winn,” continued Milly, “ that if it depended 
on you the pheasants would have a very pleasant time of it, 
but that our larder would suffer proportionately.” 

“Oh ah, you mean to say that I don’t go shooting very 
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regularly?” said Grantley, looking a little awkward. “The 
fact is, Miss Moorhouse, I never was desperately addicted to 
that sort of accomplishment; especially,” he alded, with one of 
his bewitching glances, “when don’t you know, there are 
objects and things of that kind, more what you may call 
fascinating.” 

“You should be strictly classical, Mr. Winn, and gay, 
where there is ‘metal more attractive’” said Miss Moorhouse 
with gentle reproof. “But perhaps you have never read 
Hamlet ?” 

“Hamlet? eh? No. Can’t say I have,” replied Mr. Winn. 
“But I’ve heard of him often. He was a great actor or 
something of that kind, wasn’t he? and used to act in Shake- 
speare’s time or somewhere thereabouts?” 

“ Hamlet certainly had to act a great many parts,”’ said Milly, 
twitching her mouth slightly as she glanced at her aunt. “I 
think I may assume, Mr, Winn, without being accused of vanity, 
that the metal which proves so attractive in your case, is myself 
and aunt Lucy; because I notice that if you are not shooting 
you are walking with us, and if you are not walking with us 
you are shooting.” 

“You couldn't have hit the mark more correctly Miss Moor- 
house, I assure you,” said Grantley, looking highly gratified at 
his heiress’s discrimination, and naturally becoming more 
eloquent than ever in his regards. 

“Well, now, I call that excessively amiable and gallant on 
your part; don’t you auntie?” said Miss Moorhouse, looking 
gravely at that lady. “ Voluntarily to forsake the delights of 
sport, which I know that gentlemen of your age enjoy above all 
things, for the purpose of dancing attendance on a couple of dull 
old maids is, I must say, a piece of most creditable self-sacrifice, 
and quite recalls those days of chivalry which somebody says are 
gone.” 

Grantley felt a little uncertain for a moment whether she was 
only bantering him, or was really speaking in sober earnest ; but 
both her manner and her face appeared so serious that being 
reassured he replied, “ but upon my honour Miss Moorhouse, I 
assure you it is all agreeable to me, and there’s not the least 
sacrifice in the matter. I give you my word of honour, I never 
in my life cared a fig for shooting or cricket, or rackets or 
anything of that kind. And as for you and Miss Storks being » 
dull corapany, I give you my——” 
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“There, now you have spoilt it all!” interrupted Milly, casting 
up her eyes in mock dismay. “ You should have said that 
pheasant shooting was of all things the sport you were most 
passionately attached to; because then, don’t you see, it would 
have enhanced the value of your attention to us so very much 
more. Would it not, auntie?” 

“ My dear, I must say I think it is hardly fair to Mr. Winn to 
keep coupling my name with your own,” said Miss Storks, with 
a gentle laugh, and wondering to herself what had got into 
Milly's head to make her so particularly mischievous that day, 
“It is not to be supposed that the mere company of an old woman 
like me would draw him away from an exciting and exhilirating 
sport. If you must talk about old maids and dulness, at least, 
my dear, you might recollect that there is a slight difference 
between eighteen and fifty-five.” 

“Oh, aunt,” cried Milly, “I am quite shocked. Fancy your 
letting a young gentleman, like Mr. Winn, into the secret of 
your age!” 

“IT have not the slightest objection to Mr. Winn, or to any one 
else, knowing all about it, I can assure you, my dear,” said her 
aunt, langhing. “Iam an old woman, and have no wish to hide 
the fact ; for I see nothing to be ashamed of. I never was one 
of those whom one hears of as wishing to mislead the census, for 
I always stated my exact age, up to the very day.” 

* Auntie, yon are, without exception, the most upright, most 
exemplary, most venerable and very dearest of dear old spinsters,” 
cried Milly, clasping her aunt’s arm in her own with over- 
whelming affection. 

And you, Milly, are to-day, at least, the most provoking and 
ridiculous young lady whom it is possible to imagine,” said 
Miss Storks. I tell you, my love, that if anybody had assured 
me that I possessed such a mad-cap niece I should not have 
believed them. However, there is no accounting for the effects 
of mild October weather.” 

“There is not, indeed, auntie,”’ cried the heiress, as, heedless of 
the presence of Mr. Winn, she called to ‘Shylock,’ and scampered 
off on another race with that fleet-footed terrier. 

Grantley, too, began, for his part, to think that there must be 
some rare intoxication in October air, for, otherwise why should 
his heiress be in such extraordinary spirits? Turning this 
question seriously over in his mind, he watched Milly's frolics 
and listened to her gay badinage with unusual silence till they 
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reached Cragstone Court. They found Lady Windermere at 
home, and little Lady Blanche Rivers, aged four months, was 
duly brought down from the nursery to be inspected. The veil 
being lifted from her face, Miss Moorhouse and Miss Storks fell 
into the usual ecstasies over the infant’s beauty and her extra- 
ordinary likeness to all her relatzons in turn; raptures which 
Lady Windermere observed with manifest delight, for her little 
girl was like Master Horace Winn, an only child, and the tardy 
realisation of a whole decade of eager and anxious hopes. Lady 
Blanche, for her part, behaved with perfect dignity and self- 
possession, never uttering a cry, but giving smile for smile, and 
contributing, in addition, several highly good-humoured and 
exuberant crows of her own. “ She’s the sweetest little creature 
[ ever saw,” said Milly, as she imprinted her nineteenth kiss on 
her ladyship’s mobile mouth. “ It surely would not be possible, 
Lady Windermere, for any child to have a more magnificent pair 
of blue eyes!” 

“And such an exquisitely formed little head!” observed 
Miss Storks. “If I might venture on a prophecy, Lady Winder- 
mere, I should predict that your daughter will evince some day 
remarkable talents ; chiefly 1 should say, of an artistic character, 
for I observe that the organs of Time, Weight, Form, and 
Individuality are already developing.” Considering that Lady 
Blanche’s brow presented at this time one uniformly round 
surface, it did great credit to Miss Storks’s perceptive powers to 
discriminate the orguns in question ; but there is nothing like the 
eye-glass of a critic. Lady Windermere seemed entirely of this 
opinion, for she exclaimed with much delight, “ you don’t mean 
to say so Miss Storks? Oh what a charming future to look 
forward to! Of all things in the world that I would wish for 
my precious Blanche it would be that she should excel in music 
and painting.” After this the three visitors took their leave, 
greatly to the satisfaction of Mr. Winn, who considered all 
babies alike to be, as he expressed it, “obnoxious little beggars.” 
On the way home that gentleman had an opportunity of 
exhibiting his prowess as a champion of unprotected females ; 
for just as they had got within a hundred yards of the lodge- 
gate a herd of half-a-dozen cows turned round the corner on 
them from a neighbouring lane. The majority were wending 
their way in a very sober and respectable manner, followed by 
a herd-boy who “whistled as he went for want of thought ;” 


but the two foremost, being in a rollicking and humorous mood, 
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as cows Will be sometimes, came along in a somewhat irregular 
fashion, ambling from one side of the road to the other, stopping 
for a moment to sniff superciliously at a dock or a thistle, then 
suddenly kicking their heels in the air, and otherwise displaying 
a variety of comic pleasantries. 

“Miss Moorhouse, Miss Storks, let me entreat you to wait in 
this ditch till those horrid brutes have passed,” cried Mr. Winn, 
flourishing his cane in a very heroic manner, but gradually 
slipping behind the two ladies and ghding into the ditch him- 
self. “Upon my honour, you can’t think how dangerous these 
brutes are, especially if they catch sight of anything red like the 
scarf round your neck, Miss Moorhouse. Look at those two 
horrid wild beasts in front! On my word of honour, I tell you 
they are bulls.” 

“Andon my word of honour, I tell you they are both cows,” 
cried Milly shaking with laughter, as she advanced boldly to the 
hilarious animals.” Oh Mr. Winn, where is your protection ? 
Why are you in the rear instead of in the vanguard with your 
drawn sword to preserve us from the assaults of the enemy? But 
do for heaven's sake come out of that ditch ! for I know it is very 
damp and you will be sure to catch cold. They are only our own 
cows after all, so you needn't be alarmed for our safety. Here 
are Daisy and Dolly whom you took for bulls ; and Gipsy, and 
Clover, and May Queen and Hawthorn, with the lovely white 
star on her forehead,’ continued the heiress, as she patted the 
last named on the back. “Are you taking them to the farm, 
Giles?” “Yes Miss, they be agoing whoam to thay milking,” 
replied the herd-boy.” “I shall go with them and see them 
milked, auntie,” said Milly. “ Will you come?” “No dear, I 
think I will go straight home. It begins to get damp.” “ Per- 
haps, Mr. Winn, you have never seen a cow milked,” said Milly. 
“ If not, come with me ; for I assure you it is a most interesting 
operation. Besides 1 may yet want your protection, if these 
animals don't behave themselves.” Grantley complied with 
alacrity, though he looked exceedingly sheepish and would have 
given something to kick that disgusting Giles, who stood grinning 
from ear to earin the pathway. He consoled himself by thinking 
that at last he had got a capital opportunity of carrying out a 
certain highly important purpose. 


























CHAPTER XXV. 


MR. GRANTLEY WINN PLAYS AND LOSES. 


“* Sit.—For me—by this pale queen of night I swear 
I am so far from granting thy request, 
That I despise thee for thy wrongful suit.” 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


Miss Moornouse continued in her sportive vein during the walk 
to the home farm, where she and Grantley were to witness the 
milking of the cows. She pelted him with good-humoured banter, 
and turned on him from time to time such bright brown eyes of 
dancing fun that for some moments he was perfectly bewitched 
and in love, not with her purse, but with herself. He had a 
vague suspicion occasionally that much of the pleasantry was at 
his own expense, but the thought instead of wounding his amour 
propre rather flattered it, for he fully believed that the mocking 
surface only concealed an irresistible predilection for himself. 
Such were the grateful results of propitious meteorological influ- 
ences! They produced in an ordinary-looking girl so much 
vivacity and sparkle that they transformed her into a captivating 
beauty. If they were all? Oh, love, love, what a beautifier 
thou art! With what a magic can’st thou not at times trans- 
form even ugliness itself! How many an unattractive maiden 
have we seen, pacing the dull round of life with leaden features 
and semi-torpid energies, who at the touch of thy enchantment 
hath bloomed into such vernal radiance and freshness that the 
reproach of uncomeliness hath lost its relevancy! Yet what had 
Milly to do with love? Has there ever been a time in her young 
life when a face had passed before Mr. Dixon which she could 
not wholly forget? If there had, it was at any rate not the face 
of Mr. Grantley Winn. 

“T suppose you would call this kind of thing rather slow?” 
she said to him when all the six cows had been milked, and 
Giles, whose capacious mouth seemed to grin involuntarily when- 
ever he looked towards Grantley, was preparing to drive them 
into their sheds. 

“Well, to tell you the trath, I believe I should on ordinary 
occasions,’ he replied, glancing at her with tremendous elo- 
quence ; “but this is hardly what you would call an ordinary 


occasion, don’t you know?” 
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“ Indeed!" cried Milly, with mock astonishment. “I should 
have said it was the most ordinary of ordinary occasions.” 

“Tt could hardly be so where you were concerned, Miss 
Moorhouse. Nothing on earth could be slow when you were 
present.” 

“ A magnificent compliment, really, Mr. Winn. You could not 
have done better if you had spent twenty years at court or studied 
Lord Chesterfield all your life,” said Milly, stroking Hawthorn’s 
white star. “Oh Dolly and Daisy and dear old May Queen,” 
she went on apostrophising the cows, “how little do you think 
that the presence of your poor mistress can lift your homely 
milking time out of the region of dulness and commonplace! 
Shall we go into the dairy, Mr. Winn, and speak to Mrs. 
Checketts ?” 

They went into the building in question, which was of spacious 
dimensions, and inspected the long rows of dishes brimming with 
creamy milk which stood on shelves of on the cool flooring of 
Dutch tiles. Milly examined each vessel with ecstasy and 
skimmed the cream from the top of one into a little crystal jug 
which she told Grantley he would have the pleasure of beholding 
by-and-by on the dinner table. Mr. Winn affected all the 
interest he possibly could, feeling much assisted in the effort by 
the presence of his divinity—who descanted to him with great 
vivacity on the mysteries of churning butter and manufacturing 
cheeses. Apart from his heiress, this rural little temple dedicated 
to the milky mothers of the herd, with homely Mrs. Checketts 
in respectable gown of grey, as presiding deity, must have 
appeared to so fine a gentleman to the last degree tiresome and 
unfashionable. 

“ Would the young gentleman like to taste a glass of fresh 
milk, Miss?” asked Mrs. Checketts. 

“Ah, thanks,” said Grantley ; “but I'm not desperately fond 
of milk warm from the cow, you know.” 

“They do say it’s a famous thing for them as is anyways weak 
about the chest,’ said Mrs, Checketts, eveing Mr. Winn as if she 
saw in him an inevitable victim of early consumption. 

“1 don't think Mr. Winn is suffering from anything of that 
kind, Mrs. Checketts,” said Milly, laughing. “Oh, by-the-by, 
don't forget to send Giles over to Cragstone to-morrow morning 
for the golden Hambergs which Lady Windermere promised me. 
She told me to-day that they were quite ready to leave the 
mother.” 
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The distance from the farm to Rustleby was something under 
a quarter of a mile. As they left the dairy Milly looked at her 
watch and remarked that they had. better walk fast if they 
wished to be in time to dress for dinner. Possibly it was owing 
to the close proximity of that important hour, but Miss Moor- 
house’s talkative humour seemed suddenly to vanish, and she 
walked on in absolute silence. They had proceeded about half 
the way, when Mr. Winn remarked rather suddenly : “ You told 
the dairywoman you thought I had nothing the matter with my 
chest, didn’t you, Miss Moorhouse?” 

“IT did. Was I not right?” said Milly, laughing, but looking 
a little surprised. 

“Qh, perfectly. My chest has always been uncommonly 
strong, you know. The medicos tried to frighten me into leaving 
off smoking, because they said I indulged too freely in the 
consolatory weed, and would ruin my lungs and go off in con- 
sumption or something of that kind some day ; but you see I 
never have.” 

“ And I hope never will,” said Milly, cheerfully. 

‘“‘ But—but, Miss Moorhouse, I don’t think you quite under- 
stand me. I know well enough that my chest and lungs and all 
that kind of thing are all right ; but I’m not quite so sure about 
my heart don’t you know.” 

“Why, is your heart affected in any way?” asked Milly 
innocently, though she was quite aware of the whole volley of 
amorous glances which he was shooting at her. 

“Well, I don’t mean, don’t you know, that I’ve got actually 
what the medicos call heart disease or fatty degeneration, or 
anything of that kind ; but you know, Miss Moorhouse, a fellow’s 
heart, or rather what they call the affections, are liable to suffer 
in other ways, don’t you know?” 

“T have heard,” said Milly demurely, «that when a person 
falls in love it is sometimes called an affaire du caur. Is that 
what you mean?” 

“Yes, yes, Miss Moorhouse, that’s it exactly,” cried the 
fortune-hunter eagerly. “I've got heart complaint of that kind, 
you know.” 

“Oh!” said Milly, quickening her steps, as she perceived 
that the cannonade from her companion’s bulging eyes was 
getting hotter and hotter; “we shall be dreadfully late.” 

“Upon my honour, though, I have,” pursued Mr. Winn, look- 
ing into her face; “and Miss Moorhouse, paretiamicen 254 
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“Mr. Winn, how can you talk so ridiculously ?” 

“Upon my honour, I’m quite serious, Miss Moorhouse; never 
was more serious in my life, you know,” cried Grantley, looking 
a little disconcerted at her reply which was not at all what he 
expected, “Upon my honour,” he went on excitedly, and 
taking one of her hands in his, “I tell you Miss Moorhouse— 
Mildred, I never was more serious in my life. I’ve got the kind 
of heart complaint you mentioned, and I’ve had it ever since I 
first saw you at that ball at Mrs. Bracebridge’s; in other words, 
you know, I've loved you ever since I've had the pleasure of 
knowing you; I have upon my honour, Miss Moorhouse; and I 

—well of course, you know, I’m naturally very anxious that you 
should give me an answer and tell me that you love me in 
return and will marry me if Lord Banks will give his consent,” 

“And my answer is perfectly ready,” cried the heiress, 
stopping short in the pathway and facing him. “I neither love 
you, nor will I marry you, Mr. Winn. Listen for a moment to 
me. You think me probably a country-bred girl with very 
little experience of the world. Well that is quite true, though 
while I stayed in London with cousin Charlotte I certainly 
improved my knowledge considerably. But at any rate I know 
enough to perceive, even if you do not, that this complaint of 
the heart as you call it, in other words, your love for myself, is an 
utter delusion from beginning to end; that it has no existence 
whatever. You are quite aware,” she continued, looking round 
her, and pointing with her hand, “that if I live these lands 
which you see on every side will one day be all mine; that I 
shall be absolute mistress of everyone of these broad acres; and 
it is they, and not myself, that have affected your heart so 
terribly. Just consider for a moment; suppose there were 
none of these expectations, where would your affections be 
then? Would you be as ready to throw yourself at the feet of 
poor plain Mildred Moorhouse, to swear to her that you loved 
her with your whole heart, even if she hadn't a penny, and that 
you would be wretched until she had raised you up and told 
you that she loved you in return? You needn't attempt any 
anawer, because I know perfectly well that you would do 
nothing of the sort. You would never have looked twice at 
me if that had been the case; I don’t suppose you would have 
asked me to dance at all at that ball of which you profess to 
have such tender recollections. Believe me, Mr. Winn, this is 
not at all a tragedy; it is not even a good comedy; it is only 
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a farce, and a very screaming one; and the sooner we drop the 
curtain on it the better. And even supposing I were not 
persuaded of this, how absurd it would be for me to say that I 
would marry you! I don’t love you in the least, and I don’t 
believe that we have one single thought or taste or wish in 
common! How then could our union be anything but an 
insane one, and necessarily, too, a most miserable one? If you 
were the man I loved and the man whom I knew loved me, I 
would say to you—and oh, how delightedly !—take all this 
property, all these fair lands that I am one day to possess— 
every acre, every inch of them, and be lord of them as well as 
of myself! Hark! Do you hear the sound of carriage-wheels?” 
She broke off suddenly, while her cheek flushed perceptibly. 
“It is the carriage returning from the station. We must be 
quick. Se now, Mr. Winn,” she went on, as she renewed her 
walk rapidly towards the house, “I have given you a clear 
irrevocable answer, and I hope that so long as you remain here 
and wherever henceforth we may happen to be thrown together 
you will never again allude to the subject.” 

Mr. Winn was so astounded at one whom he had deemed only 
a simple-minded country girl confronting him in this way, and so 
beside himself with mortification at finding that he was not the 
lucky man whom she would be so delighted to bid be lord of her 
fair acres, that for an instant his customary assurance forsook him 
and he walked on speechless. However, he had heard or read 
somewhere that young ladies sometimes gave answers on such 
occasions which were not meant to be taken too literally; and 
that even when they protested they did not love a man they 
might at least be brought to promise that they would try and 
learn to do so, especially if a little time were given them; 
therefore his hopes presently revived and he said, “I feel 
frightfully cut up by your answer, Miss Moorhouse; quite apart 
from expectations, and all that kind of thing; upon my honour 
I do, though you may not believe me; but suppose at some 
future day, say, in three months, six months—or even a year, 
you know, might you not.”— 

“No, Mr. Winn, never,” said the heiress, interrupting him. 
“I know quite well what you are going to say. You would 
like me to promise that I would try and get to love you in 
time. I tell you once for all, that even if 1 had the wish to do 
80 it would be an utter impossibility. Even if I were blind to 
the motives I have attributed to gon 1 aoald nahaemnpane no, 
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not one single particle. With all the will in the world I might 
try till doomsday and not be a bit nearer to it than I am now, 
Forgive me for saying so, but I don’t believe though you goa 
great deal into what you call the world and come in contact 
with all sorts of people, that you, or men like you have any 
conception of the true value of a woman's heart. Believe me, 
I have given you my last and irrevocable answer, and I trust 
to your honour as a gentleman never again to broach the 
subject. As to my pretending to pity any supposed laceration 
of your feelings that would only be a piece of ridiculous 
affectation on my part, because I don’t believe it exists. Ah, 
there is the carriage, we are in good time after all,” she cried, 
as being now but a few yards from the house, they could see a 
two-horsed vehicle drawn up before the porch. 

“It is the fellow with the languishing eyes. Curse him!” 
said Grantley, as he noticed Mr. Nugent alight from the carriage. 
“T do believe he is the very man she was thinking of when she 
went off in that rhapsody,” he growled, as he himself went 
into the house feeling that he had played his game and lost, 
and determined to return to London the next day. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


WHICH ENDS WITH MR. GRANTLEY WINN BEING ANGRY WITH 
MR. NUGENT'S BOOTS. 


“Oh! beware, my lord of jealousy, 
It ia the green-ey'd monster.” 
Othello, 
Mr. Wrxx, coming down to the drawing-room after having 
dressed for dinner and finding no one there but Lord Banks, 
at once informed his host of the resolution he had come 
to. 

“Eh? What? To-morrow? That's very sudden, Winn,” 
said his lordship with surprise, although the announcement 
caused him more satisfaction than anything. “ Nothing serious 
occurred, I hope, to make you leave us so hurriedly? No bad 
news from home ?” 


“Oh no, nothing of that sort, you know,” replied the baffled 
fortane-hunter ; “ bat I’ve half an idea my people are beginning 
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to despair of ever seeing me again, and it is just possible my 
sudden appearance may refresh their languishing nerves.” 

“ Just so; and your motive, I think, is a* very laudable one,” 
said Lord Banks, thinking that though the speech was conceited, 
it showed more consideration on the part of the speaker than he 
should have given him credit for. “Mr. Winn tells me he is 
going to leave us to-morrow, Milly,” said his lordship, as Miss 
Moorhouse at that momeut entered the room. 

“ Are you, Mr. Winn?” said the heiress, turning to Grantley 
with perfect self-possession, though her face was perhaps more 
flushed than usual. “ Well, I must say I think your family 
must be beginning to think that you have played truant long 
enough, and to wonder whether the Rustleby pheasants intend to 
monopolise you for ever. Do you intend going by the early 
train? Ifso, I will order the carriage while I think of it.” 

Mr. Winn turned away and bit his lip with vexation, as he 
muttered a reply to the effect that he wished to start by the 
earliest train possible. He bit his lip more savagely still as the 
door opened and admitted Mr. Pepys, arm-in-arm with Mr. 
Nugent, who was laughing loudly at some extravagant assertion 
of his eccentric companion. ' Mr. Pepys was arrayed in a waist- 
coat of grey satin ; nobody ever remembered to have seen him 
in a vest of conventional black, He had been trying to convince 
Mr. Nugent that grey satin was really, on obvious grounds, the 
only material for an evening waistcoat, and worsted-work for a 
morning one, and to persuade him to adopt both. 

“ Talking of worsted,” said Mr. Pepys, going up to Milly, and 
patting her paternally on the head, “ when does this child mean 
to finish those slippers I set her to work at ever so many months 
ago ? ” 

“Oh, Mr. Pepys, I fear they won't be finishetl for sometime 
yet ; but you mustn't begin scolding me; for you know I have 
had to entertain a great deal and do so many things lately.” 

“ God bless my soul! Just listen to the child!” exclaimed 
Mr. Pepys, holding up his hands, “ Entertaining indeed! Why, 
my dear child, it was only the other day I saw you toddling on 
the terrace in short clothes, and as much dreaming of doing the 
honours to your father’s guests as of—love and marriage. 
Entertaining! Going through an extra course of Magnall's 
Questions, you mean, Bat I can’t let Magnall or anybody else 
interfere with my slippers. Mark that, Miss Storks.” 

“ Mr. Pepys is possessed with the idea that 1 am never to come 
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out of the school-room, but I hope you will understand that I 
have done with Magnall ever so long ago, Mr. Nugent,” laughed 
Miss Moorhouse in the young barrister’s ear as he took her into 
dinner. 

“That I could not have doubted for a moment, even if I had 
not already been aware of Pepys’s hallucinations,” Mr. Nugent 
laughed back. 

“Then you have met him before?” said Milly. 

“Often. Ihave long had the honour of being initiated into 
the secrets of the partiality for worsted waistcoats and the 
aversion to family prayers.” 

“Tam so glad,” said Milly as they took their places at the 
table ; “ because though everybody gets to like Mr. Pepys when 
they know him, he is so odd in many things that strangers are 
apt to misunderstand him altogether at first.” 

It was clear throughout the whole of dinner, that those 
vivifying meteorological influences which had worked so 
pleasantly on Miss Moorhouse in the morning had not ceased to 
exert their sway. In spite of the somewhat disconcerting and 
disagreeable passage with Mr. Winn her spirits were as high as 
ever, and she listened with evident relish to the intelligent chit- 
chat of her neighbour which though for the most part light and 
sparkling as the champagne by her side, was neither empty nor 
conventional, nor wanted at times touches of thought and 
suggestiveness which intimated a nature of no ordinary quality. 
It might have been that when Mr. Nugent became earnest and 
impressive, and turned those pensive eyes of his so eloquently 
yet so unconsciously upon her a brighter hue rose upon Milly’s 
cheek, a more tender expression came into her own orbs, and 
that her hand trembled a little as she detached a sprig of grapes 
from the parent bunch. But probably no dinner that he had 
ever partaken of in that hospitable mansion had so unquestion- 
ably disagreed with Mr. Grantley Winn. For once the delicacies 
placed before him did not tempt him. They might have been a 
series of funeral baked-meats. He poked at a cutlet and played 
with a paté. Seated between Mr. Pepys and Miss Storks he 
growled at the dictatorial observations of the one and payed no 
attention to the genial comments of the other. He kept his 
eyes fixed on his lost heiress and her companion, but on this 
occasion they bulged out with no glance of amatory significance 
but with looks which if they meant anything meant jealousy 
“cruel as the grave,” and an inextinguishable hate towards the 
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unconscious pair who were enjoying themselves so comfortably at 
the other end of the table. Peradventurea curse “notloud but deep” 
on “the fellow with the languishing eyes” reached the ear of the 
butler as he bent over to whisper, “ champagne or ‘ock, sir.” It 
was not alone that Mr. Winn’s gorgeous expectations had 
received their death-blow ; his vanity, for the time, was more 
deeply wounded than his ambition ; to watch Milly bestowing a 
delightful deference and attention on his rival, which she “never 
had accorded to himself, filled him with more rage. than the 
thought of those lordly Rustleby acres which would never be his. 
For the whole of that one evening he was madly iv love with the 
heiress for her own sake, and forgot her fortune. It was as if 
fate, by summoning Mr. Nugent on the scene had determined to 
torture this young gentleman into the conviction that even as 
respected a being so perfectly mercenary as himself there were 
feelings which could be reached and wounded which had nothing 
whatever to do with the sordid aspect of the question, During 
the whole of the evening he continued to be pricked unmereifully 
by moral thorns. The two ladies retired to the drawing-room, 
where Miss Storks at once broke into a rhapsody over the 
favourable character of Mr. Nugent's phrenological develop- 
ments. ‘ A more symmetrical head, my dear, I never remember 
to have met,” she cried to her niece with enthusiasm. “ Such 
proportion, such balance, such grace! So much Ideality 
tempered with so much Casuality and Comparison. The reason- 
ing and imaginative powers so unusually developed and yet held 
in such perfect equipoise,” she continued, tapping the organs of 
her own respectable forehead. 

“ Really, auntie?” said Milly smiling. “1 have noticed, of 
course, that Mr. Nugent’s general appearance is prepossessing, 
but I had no idea he owned such a remarkable head. You 
seem to be quite struck with it.” ' 

“T am, my dear. Notice it yourself when he comes in, 
Depend upon it that young man may be Poet Laureate or Lord 
Chancellor—which ever he likes.” 

“Oh auntie!” laughed Miss Moorhouse, as she twined her 
arm round her relative’s waist and playfully insisted upon having 
her own fair bead interpreted. In the other room Mr. Nugent 
moved his wine-glass up to Grantley in a sociable manner, and 
reminded him that he had once met him in Lady Rumford’s 
drawing-room. : 

“Haw? Indeed! I suppose if you say so it must have 
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been the case, but I can assure you I have not the faintest 
recollection of the circumstance,” growled Mr. Winn, staring 
at him with such elaborate insolence that Lord Banks eyed 
the two for a moment with profound amazement, and con- 
gratulated himself that his light-haired guest’s departure was 80 
imminent. Mr. Nugent returned the stare with a half puzzled 
smile and then turned wonderingly to Mr. Pepys, who began to 
narrate in the manner of his fantastic ancestor, what he had been 
doing all day, ending by expressing himself “ mightily pleased ” 
at having discovered a short cut home through a certain wood. 
On joining the ladies in the drawing-room matters did not 
improve with Mr. Winn. He established himself sulkily in a 
corner, half hidden by a curtain, and pretended to pore over a 
book of engravings, but in reality kept his eyes on every move- 
ment of his lost heiress who presently, at the hated rival’s 
request, seated herself at the piano and played and sang with 
so much vigour and feeling that it was quite clear the whole 
performance was given con amore. It was scarcely soothing to 
his amour propre to hear Miss Storks wondering what had 
become of Mr. Winn and to listen to Milly’s cool reply, “ Is he 
not in the room ? Most probably he has gone to pack up.” Nor 
was his temper improved when ten minutes before the family 
prayers Mr. Popham Pepys, beginning to pace up and down the 
room as his wont was when that hour approached, spied his form 
behind the curtain, and suddenly striking a mock heroic attitude, 
rushed at him, exclaiming with Hamlet, “A rat,a rat! Dead 
for a ducat, dead!" This kind of thing was quite insupportable, so 
with a muttered curse at his discoverer he escaped out of the 
room, followed shortly afterwards by Mr. Pepys himself who, the 
moment he observed Miss Moorhouse ringing the bell to summon 
the servants, put his hand on her head saying, “ My blessing little 
one. Shut your window before you get into bed and never sleep 
on your left side,” and then with a crisp nod to the others, 
retired to his chamber. Next morning when most of the house- 
hold were asleep in their beds Mr. Winn stole downstairs to a 
solitary breakfast, shaking his fist on the way at a pair of Mr. 
Nugent's boots which he noticed standing outside that gentle- 
man's door. He arrived in London only to find that his vexa- 
tious were by no means at an end. But before we follow his fate 
farther let us take a peep at Miss Moorhouse as she exhibits herself 
in a character less distressing than that of a wealthy heiress 
repelling the advances of a mercenary pretender to her hand. 








CHAPTER XXVIL. 


MISS MOORHOUSE GAZES ON HER OWN REFLECTION, AND BEGINS 
TO EXPERIENCE SOMETHING OF THE POWER OF LOVE. 
** Oh bliss when, all in circle drawn 
Around him, heart and ear were fed 
With rapture as he lay and read 


The Tuscan poets on the lawn !” 
Jn Memoriam. 


**T would have broke mine e ; crack’d them, but 
Of apace bed pointed him shenp an any seul 
Of space as my ; 
Nay follow’d him till he had melted from 
The smallness of a gnat to air, and then 
Have turn'd mine eye and wept.” 


Cymbeline. 


** She left the novel half uncut 
Upon the rosewood shelf ; 
She left the new piano shut ; 
She could not please herself.” 


The Talking Oak. 

Mr. Nuaent had consented to spend a week at Rustleby, 
though Lord Banks, with whom he stepped into higher favour 
every day, would gladly have induced him to extend his visit. 

“The more I know him the better I like him,” his lordship 
remarked enthusiastically to Milly the day before their guest was 
going to take his leave. “He is by far the cleverest, most 
sensible, and best mannered young fellow I have met for a long 
time ; and a first-rate shot too. I always place him in the hottest 
corner of the cover, because I know he will give a good account 
of every thing that may come in his way. Pepys agrees with me, 
don’t you, Pepys?” at 

“ How often have [ told you, Banks, that of all things in the 
world I detest questions of that kind being put to me,” said 
Mr. Pepys. “ You can’t take a greater liberty than to ask 
another man to express a formal opinion about some third person. 
I tell you, Banks, if it wasn’t Nagent who was in question, I 
would decline to answer you. But I like Nugent. He has one 
great fault certainly—he wil/ wear those detestable knickerbockers 
out shooting. But I like him. Nugent is, as you say, a capital 
shot. Nugent is a man of clear ideas. Nugent is a man free 
from vulgar bigotry. Nugent has no beastly affectation. Nugent 
is a very good fellow.” 
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Miss Moorhouse looked up at Mr. Pepys with a smile which 
certainly denoted approval, and suddenly remembered that she 
would be able to get his slippers finished for him by that 
evening. 

“ Papa,” she said, “has Mr. Nugent really determined to go 
to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, my love. He tells me he must be back in London some 
days before the beginning of Term, which will be the middle of 
next week. I sincerely wish we could have kept-him longer, but 
as he very sensibly remarked, it would be folly to neglect his 
profession, which is all he has to depend on.” 

Perhaps Milly was unconscious of the gentle sigh which 
escaped her as she bent over Mr. Pepy’s half finished slippers. 
That week, that too too short week, as she thought, had 
certainly been one of the happiest in her life. The summery 
October had continued to sustain its character, and the balmy 
weather had not withdrawn its happy influence from Milly’s spirits 
and health. No doubt, too, the absence of Mr. Winn contributed to 
the good effect. She felt his departure a greater relief than she 
could ever have thought possible. She tripped about the house 
with a gaiety of spirit that continually drew wondering comments 
from Miss Storks, especially when that lady met her niece on the 
stairs, humming little snatches of tunes to herself; and even 
Lord Banks remarked on her extraordinary vivacity. Moreover 
the elevation of her spirits had its manifest effect on her outward 
appearance, and with her sparkling eye, her bright cheek and her 
general radiance of expression, she looked at times almost 
beautiful. And how was the delightful time passed? The 
gentlemen, naturally, were much among the pheasants ; but still 
they could not be shooting pheasants all day long, or every day. 
The weather being so favourable, there were charming five o'clock 
teas out on the lawn, and while the two ladies worked, Mr. Nugent 
often read aloud from the favourite poets, or the great novelists. 
Even Mr. Pepys would occasionally hang about the circle, puffing 
at an enormous hookah—bhe despised and repudiated cigars—with 
a bowl fantastically carved into the similitude of the great Duke of 
Wellington. Mr. Pepys, it is true, could hardly be preseut 
without being critical ; and if Mr. Nagent happened to be reading 
the episode of Francesca di Rimini, or some other thrilling 
passage of the Inferno, the cynic was certain to begin snorting 
and to dilate upon the superior charms of the Paradiso; never- 
theless his comments often manifested undoubted acumen, and 
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nobody ever thought him de trop. But Milly! With what 
divine enchantment did these intellectual feasts seem to her 
pervaded! Here, truly, had she come in contact with a mind 
which, in every thing congenial, nourished, expanded, elevated 
her own. What rapture of expectancy, never before experienced, 
went through her bosom as the reader flung himself on the grass 
under the shadow of the immemorial elm, and opened the 
immortal page. Bending over her work to conceal a little the 
happy excitement which she was conscious was telling its own 
tale in her face, she would drink in the intoxicating sweets of 
poesy as they dropped from lips which well knew how to bring 
out all the hidden delicacies of their flavour. These were 
honeyed hours. Sometimes she stole a glance at the reader, 
loving to watch the quick emotions as they flitted over his 
expressive face in responsive sympathy to the beauties or glories 
of his theme ; loving to gaze on the deep eyes as they glowed 
beneath their long jetty fringes ; loving to linger over every 
motion of the mobile and eloquent mouth, while she thought 
how movingly it might declaim at the Bar or in the Senate ; 
loving, above all things, to note the witchery of its smile when 
during the reading there came a transition to some passage of 
gentle humour. Then would come a pause, and the head which 
Miss Storks thought so highly of, would be raised, and Milly 
would as instantly drop hers to hide the warm flush of pleasure 
which was tingling in her cheek. During the delightful 
discussion which would probably follow, Miss Moorhouse would 
occasionally strike in with observations which showed how strong 
was her interest in and how intelligent her appreciation of the 
subject, but, for the most part, she loved better to listen in silence 
to Nugent, with her eyes drooping over her work. Perhaps the 
most golden of all these golden days was that on which they 
made a pic-nic to a romantic spot calléd Violet Vale. Violet 
Vale was situate half way between Rustleby and Scarborough, 
and was eminent for its general rural beauty, but particularly 
famous, as its name implied, for the quantities of wild violets 
which were to be found within its precincts. One portion of the 
valley, the favourite resting-place of excursionists, was peculiarly 
characterised by that wild and rugged beauty which is stamped 
upon so much of the scenery of Yorkshire. Hugh boulders of 
grey colour rose up on either side like stately giants carved in stone, 
and often at their feet slept the dull black water of some tarn, 
whose surface was never disturbed unless it were by the leap of 
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a trout, or the momentary shadow of a passing curlew. There 
was a savage solitude about the place, ‘full of poetic charm and 
replete with romantic suggestion. When Milly asked Mr. Nugent 
how he liked the spot she had selected for their pic-nic, he 
replied that he supposed no place could have been found more 
suitable or more beautiful in all England, and that it recalled to 
him some lines in Coleridge, which, at her earnest desire, he 


repeated :— 


“ But oh that deop romantic chasm which slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 

A savage place as holy and enchanted 

As o'er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover !” 
“How beautiful!” exclaimed Milly, “and how exquisitely 
appropriate to this spot! It does seem the very place for lovers, 
does it not, Mr. Nugent ?” she continued, looking up in his face 
with a smile, and then suddenly looking down with a blush, as 
if with some uncomfortable consciousness that she had said what 
was not quite happy. In addition to the Rustleby party several 
neighbours had joined the pic-nic at Milly’s invitation, and the 
company numbered altogether over a dozen. Having discussed 
their lobster salads, and quaffed their champagne at the big 
natural tables of stone, which the invisible genius of the place 
seemed to have thoughtfully provided for their special con- 
venience, they separated into small groups and vanished in 
various directions. Mr. Nugent attached himself to Miss Moor- 
house and her aunt, and they set forth to explore the upper part 
of the valley, but as the path began to ascend, Miss Storks began 
to lose breath, and gradually dropped behind, leaving Milly and 
her guest to pursue their way alone. Did Miss Moorhouse ever 
in her life before enjoy such a day? She did not talk much; she 
was filled with a kind of trembling delight which made her half 
afraid ; but she listened,—oh how she listened! Her companion 
chatted away freely, unconsciously, charmingly. He was by 
turns descriptive and critical, sober and gay, sometimes half 
playfully satirical ; but never prolix. In every style he was 
excellent : in all he said there was evidence of perfect spontaneity, 
and often the suggestion of a kind of subdued brilliancy. He 
talked of his prospects at the Bar, which he confessed were on 
the whole favourable, owing to the generous exertions of many 
friends who had procured him some briefs ; but, on the other 
hand, he asserted his strong conviction that he must remain for 
many years what the world would call a poor man, and laughingly 
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declared that in the event of Providence evincing uncommon 
partiality for him he might hope to end some day by being a 
Bencher of his Inn, with an inordinate love of old port, and a 
corresponding tendency to gout. Miss Moorhouse thought within 
herself that that would never do, for that an imperial crown 
was scarcely good enough for such a man. “It is only money 
that he needs to enable him to achieve in time the highest offices 
of the State,” she said to herself, in the boundlessness of her 
faith and admiration ; and then she thought of her prospective 
acres. Many a time it happened that during their ramble he 
had to offer his hand in assisting her up some difficult declivity, 
or over some babbling brook, and momentary as was the pressure 
of palms on these occasions it was enough to make the heiress 
sensible of emotions so strange and novel that she continued her way 
with ever-increasing wonder as to what they could mean, “ How 
different it was,” she reflected, “with Grantley Winn. He was so 
fond of giving me his hand at every opportunity, and I always 
avoided it if I could.” At one time she was left alone for a few 
minutes, her companion having scrambled up to the top of a rock 
to secure for her a little nest of violets which he could perceive 
were, owing to the unwonted mildness of the season, even then in 
bloom. She was standing beside a small pool of clear water, 
formed by a natural basin in the rock, and falling into a 
voluptuous day-dream, she gazed absently into its depths. All 
at once she came out of her reverie and beheld her shadow 
smiling at her from the pool. “What am I smiling at?” she 
whispered to herself. “Yes. It must be that. I——, l-—— 
love him.” And then she smiled again at the thought, and of 
course the shadow smiled back, even as did that of the mother of 
mankind on a different occasion ; and just then the subject of her 
musing returned with his bunch of violets. . 

“T don’t think we shall find any more,” he said, as he presented 
the little bouquet to her ;” but these are very tolerable for the 
time of year, and you will find that they still have some scent 
left. Will you accept them?” 

She took the bunch with a delighted smile, and drawing from 
it the largest violet along with a leaf, presented it to him with a 
slight blush as she said, “ You must keep this as a remembrance 
of Violet Vale.” 

“And of a very happy day,” he added, as he took the violet 
from her. It was a little curious that many years after that day 
a gentleman, in turning over the leaves of Miss Moorhouse’s 
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Shelley, should come on a little cluster of dried violets laid 
carefully over the words, “Odours when sweet violets sicken, 
live within the sense they quicken,” and having attached to 
them a slip of paper with “in memory of V. V. and W. N.” 
written upon it. It was also a little curious that about the 
same time a lady, in opening a writing-case belonging to Mr. 
Nugent, should alight upon a single violet with a single leaf, 
carefully dried in blotting paper, and labelled with the follow- 
ing: “Given to me by M. M. in Violet Vale.” But this happy 
haleyon time of readings on lawns, and pic-nicings in flowery 
dales, and mutual presentations of sweet-smelling violets was 
now about to be cruelly closed, for Mr. Nugent was going. 
And whilst such deep searchings of the heart were occupying 
Miss Moorhouse what was the state of matters as regarded her 
guest? Was he aware of the impression he had created, and 
did his own heart beat with any throb of reciprocal sympathy ? 
The probabilities are that he guessed nothing of what was 
agitating the bosom of his hostess, but as to his own feelings 
there could be no doubt. When he first saw Miss Moorhouse 
at Scarborough he was interested in her, quite irrespective of 
her being a great heiress; when he saw her for the second 
time at Lady Rumford’s he was more interested than ever, and 
from that moment began to feel very unsettled; but after that 
first evening at Rustleby he knew very well what had hap- 
pened to him. Poor gentleman, when he retired to his room 
in the north tower he realised only too well the full import of 
the situation, and many an hour did he sit that night at his 
open window, gazing, by turns, at the streaming moonlight and 
the huge bowl of Mr. Pepys’s hookah, which glowed like a 
meteor from the window of the bedroom opposite where Mr. 
Pepys was taking his usual puff before getting under the 
blanketa. Mr. Nugent was determined to take the bull by the 
horns and the upshot of his view of his position came to about 
this: that he, a barrister-at-law, depending for a living upon 
little more than the precarious receipt of casual “ briefs,” and 
seeing nothing certain in the future but what accident or good 
fortune might bring him was at that moment hopelessly in love 
with one of the greatest heiresses in England. Naturally modest, 
he was yet perfectly conscious that he possessed abilities of a 
superior order and that were he married to Miss Moorhouse her 
fortune would supply him with a lever which would enable him 
to lift many obstacles standing in the way of his legitimate 
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ambition, and which in his present circumstances it was hope- 
less to think of removing. But supposing Milty returned his 
affection and that he obtained her hand before his departure 
from Rustleby he knew very well that he would be regarded 
by most people as a mercenary adventurer, and his pride revolted 
at the thought even as his soul would have revolted at the idea 
of really acting the part which would be attributed to him. 
The course which honour and self-respect dictated seemed quite 
clear to him. He must carefully conceal the true state of his 
feelings from Milly and quit the scene of temptation as quickly 
as possible. Even if it hadso happened that he had strong reasons 
for thinking that the heiress was partial to him, he felt that such 
a line of conduct would only be rendered the more urgent. 
Meantime he would redouble his efforts in his profession, and 
rely on the favour of a kindly Providence to secure to him a few 
years hence such a position as might enable him without shame or 
scruple to advance and win the heart of her to whom he had 
already, in secret, given all his own. There was of course the 
grave contingency that some other suitor might have interposed 
and that that heart of hers would be no longer free; but as to 
that he must take his chance. Having come to this irrevocable 
resolution, he shut his window and went to bed. Nugent was 
a man of purpose and so though he read the poets aloud and 
went on that romantic expedition to the Vale of Violets he 
scrupulously avoided dropping a word to Milly which could 
possibly bear a sentimental construction. His soli lapsue—and 
he was furious at himself for the weakness—was when he told 
her that the violet she gave him would remind him of a very 
happy day, for he was conscious of having thén thrown more 
expression into his eyes, and more emphasis on the words 
than was at all warranted. He left Rustleby two days after 
the pic-nic; Lord Banks aecompanied him to the railway 
station, and Milly and Miss Storks, bidding him good-bye in 
the porch of the house, watched the carriage till a wind ‘in 
the long avenue of elm trees concealed it from their sight. 


The adieus of Mr. Nugent and Miss Moorhouse had been con- 


ventional to the last degree ; on his part, indeed, the farewell was 
almost cruelly cold and indifferent. Miss Storks and her niece 
turned to go into the house, and Milly, instead of going with her 
aunt to practice on the piano, as was her custom before breakfast, 
went up to her own room. An hour afterwards, Miss Storks, 
going in search of her, found her leaning on the window-sill, and 
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bathed in tears. Miss Storks had had her own suspicions during 
the last few days, and going up to her niece she put her arms 
tenderly round her neck, when Milly, throwing herself into them, 
exclaimed, as she sobbed passionately on her breast, ‘ Oh auntie, 
I cannot help it, indeed—indeed I[ cannot ; but I do love him so 
much, and everything seems so desolate now he is gone, and he 
went away in such a hurry, and seemed so indifferent, and—— 
and——almost as if he seemed glad to go. Oh! if he were ten 
times poorer than he is how thankfully would I give him every 
farthing of money, every inch of land which I may ever possess 
if I could only know——if——if——I could only know that. he 
loves me as much as I love him.” 





(To be continued.) 
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THE 
SUPERNATURAL IN SHAKSPERE.’ 


BY T. H. HALL CAINE, 


Ce ee 


Tue ptesent writer concluded an article in the August issue of 
this magazine by saying that the supernatural element is the 
essence of the sublime in English dramatic art. To the end that 
he might realise the peculiar character of the Shaksperian 
imagination, and appreciate truly the psychological supernatural- 
ism which is its outcome, he briefly summarised the orders of 
imagination and aimed to assign to each its especial task, and to 
determine the contributions made by each towards the creation 
of Shakspere’s fairies, witches, ghosts, presentiments, dreams 
and omens 

And now, before we complete the circle of our inquities by a 
return with fuller knowledge and livelier sympathy to the 
passages in Shakspere from which we then set out, it is imperative 
that we have a clear conception of the quality of objects which 
produce the emotion of sublimity we spake of, and of the con- 
ditions, mental and moral, under which alone it can be produced, 
What we have to aim after is to show in how large a measure 
our emotions, the highest and best, respond to an element in the 
dramatic art which is, perhaps, in modern times Shakspere’s 
individual gift. 

Briefly then is it not obvious that whether in natural associa- 
tions of sky and sea or in the struggles of human passion the 
objects which produce the sublime are seen, when we look closely, 
to be the finite and the infinite brought into operative relation. 


To use the language of every-day life, the sublime is that which — 


makes man feel that he is indeed greater than he Anows. And 


* A portion of this paper has been contributed to the Transactions of the New Shakepero 
Society, 
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the shadowy presence of the infinite—infinite power, infinite love, 
infinite truth—is what produces the emotion of sublimity in the 
finite. Herein is the sublime of the Bible and the sublime of 
Shakspere—that their natural is overshadowed by the shadow 
of the supernatural. Shakspere’s Richard, out of the heart of 
his despair, exclaims: ‘“ Let not our babbling dreams affright 
our souls; and the omens of a shattered Macbeth ; the gain- 
giving of an irresolute Hamlet; the presentiment of a solicitous 
Romeo ; the instinct of an apprehensive Hastings—what are they 
but the overawing presence of the divine? They are not ghosts 
as Aeschylus would have seen them, or devils as Goeth: might 
have made them. They are what the Semitic race and amongst 
the Aryan races the Celtic alone could leave them—aunnrealised 
supernaturalisms. The thinking being, whether Richard or 
Hamlet or Macbeth, does not think its own conditions into the 
world outside it, or, to be definite, impute its own attributes, its 
own consciousness, wills and passions to the external object that 
affects it. Rather than attempt to esconce itself into seeming 
knowledge it submits itself to unknown feeling ; and surely this 
is a picture in the true sense sublime. 

If we have laboured to show that there is a higher super- 
naturalism in Shakspere than that which in Aeschylus and 
Goethe assumes mythopeic forms we ought to remember that 
Shakspere, also, avails himself of ghosts, phantoms, witches, and 
fairies, and that the critic may be prone to refer these agents to a 
ground of purpose common to all three dramatists. Here our 
contention shall be that mythology in Shakspere—where it exists 
at all—is mainly accidental, whilst in Aeschylus and Goethe 
it is structural; and further that much in Shakspere that appears 
mythopeic to our modern methods of thought was in Shakspere’s 
age, both in its essence and in the moral interest adduced from 
it, very closely related to the actual. It was our first purpose to 
show, by a careful analysis of the orders of imagination, that 
what is concrete in Aeschylus and Goethe is magical and aérial 
in Shakspere. What we have now to aim after is to prove that 
what is mythopw@ic or supernatural in the Greek and German 
minds is concrete in the English. Only by this process shall we 
establish our belief in the presence and superiority of the shadowy 
supernataralism in Shakspere, and see that it flows from a unity 
of the primary perceptive agent with the secondary idealising 
faculty, and that it is the essence of the sublime in Shakspere’s 
art. Coucreteness is, as Professor Dowden has said, essential to 
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the dramatic art; and concreteness was the one feature that 
distinguished the walk and work of Shakspere and his contem- 
poraries when men ceased to think about thoughts, and, in the 
period of the Renaissance, began first to think about things, 
The mythic is, as we have. seen, the progenitor of the super- 
natural, and descends to us by the link of medieval romance. 
Glance now at a mythus in Shakspere. 

If we choose for illustration the witclies in Macbeth we cannot 
be charged with availing ourselves of the mere fancy and frolic 
of Shakspere’s youthful gaiety, or, on the other hand, of the 
aérial beauty of his later ideal. Chosen from the outcome of his 
days of earnest purpose, when life had acquired for him a 
tragic significance, when the firm earth of hereditary belief had. 
begun first to reel and totter beneath his footsteps and when a 
fervent, yea, an agonising ‘why?’ had welled up out of the 
heart of his sorrow, our illustration must be in harmony with his 
life’s tenor. It can obtain no value from resulting upon an 
accidental performance foreign to the basis of his mind, As the 
result of analysis let it then be at once conceded that the witches 
in Macbeth are to our modes of thought essentially supernatural. 
Farther, that the moral interest of the play is in the same way 
supernatural. We should gain nothing by any rationalising 
interpretation that aimed to set over against the black and mid- 
night hags who “ vanished into the air” and of whom “ what 
seemed corporeal melted*as breath into the wind” the gaunt 
creatures who inhabited the border world and in the days of 
witchcraft traded upon the popular appetite for the marvellous 
and malign. We should guin nothing by the excision of Hecate, 
Though she were Middleton’s, not Shakspere’s creation, the 
strength of the legendary myth would remaih practically undis- 
turbed. As an explanation of the supposed mythological in this 
play, the following propositions may be advanced. When we 
use the word mythvlogy we think of the outcome of the faculty 
that reduces emotion to sense, of the exercise of the secondary 
imagivation which idealises vague, instinct or gives body to 
feeling that is incapable of exact abstract expression. When we 
use the word saperaatural we mean not merely the more than 
uatural—what that is can never be defined—but the same thing 
as we mean by mythology with the addition of the Gothic 
colour and Gothic variety that the power which has presided 
over the transmission of Greek mythology has conveyed to it in 
its passage through mediawval romance. Now, if we find ia an 
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age long after the age in which myths were produced and beneath 
conditions far removed from those under which myth-making 
was possible, that the inherent essence has disappeared ffom the 
outward forms of the mythic we may reasonably deny the 
mythopaic or supernatural character of what remains, and refer 
it in the popular imagination to a ground of positive actuality. 
In pursuance of this process of inquiry. into the supposed 
mythology in Shakspere, we cannot too often assert that Shaks- 
pere was an Elizabethan and wes influenced by Elizabethan 
neliefs. Superstitions were widely diffused amongst the Eliza- 
hethans, and the age of Shakspere believed in ghosts and witches. 
It is a matter of importance for the justification of the use which 
Shakspere makes of pre-existing tradition that we realise this in 
all fulness. Glance for evidence, internal and external, negative 
and positive, at the prose writings of Shakspere’s contemporaries ; 
at the uncoloured pages of Sir Thomas Browne and the concrete 
metaphysics of Bacon. No poetic feeling etherealises them or 
gives them an unreal significance. They are the plain outcome 
of their age’s life and speak its prose. Now, viewed in the light 
of these writings the witches in Macbeth have a substantial 
existence and are personalities as actual as Macbeth himself. 
The Elizabethans deliecved in them and assumed towards them an 
attitude of mind in all respects the same as in the case of the 
real flesh and blood persone. To the age of Shakspere there was 
an historical Hecate as well as an historical Macbeth ; and had 
neither been known to history it would have been enough that 
both were true to an Elizabethan feeling believed to be in general 
harmony with the spirit of nature. What more therefore was 
Shakspere’s task than to reproduce the definite materials im- 
printed on his memory? There is properly no myth-making in 
Macbeth; no personifying vague emotion, no pulling down 
feeling to sense. The witches were real beings who had perhaps 
the foundations of their existence in mediwval romance and 
descended to the Elizabethans in their garment of mystery full- 
grown and unchallenged. 

This process of disposing of the supposed mythop@ic or super- 
natural character of the most generally accepted mythus in 
Shakspere may be pronounced Euhemeristic ; but when Euhe- 
merus advanced the theory that the gods and heroes of Greek 
mythology had once been men he was just as far from the truth 
as we are near to it when—adopting his own lines of thought— 
we say that the witches of Shakspere’s play were once believed 
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to be bearded women with power to melt “as breath into the 
wind.” When we contrast with the witches of Macbeth the 
furies of the Orestia we see at once where the difference lies 
between Shakspere and Aeschylus and how the natural concrete- 
ness of the one is set off against the mythopeic concreteness of 
the other. The furies are the personifications of the spirit of 
revenge; the vehicle for feeling as yet incapable of more 
spiritual expression ; the witches are the organs of no feeling— 
not even of the ambition of Macbeth. 

The same manner of explanation may readily be applied both 
to the supposed supernatural beings of Shakspere’s earlier period 
of fancy and frolic and the supposed supernatural genius of his 
later period. The tiny elves, in A Midsummer Night's Dream, to 
whom a cowslip is tall and for whom a third part cf a minute is 
an important division of time had an actual existence in the 
popular imagination of the Elizabethans. Professor Dowden 
says, “no such fairy poetry existed anywhere in Bnglish 
Literature before Shakspere,” and this is true ; but it is equally 
true that long befure such fairy poetry existed in literature it 
had flourished in the people, whose selective instinct had deter- 
mined that its outer garment should live although its mission as 
the vehicle of emotion had ended and its inherent essence of 
truth had died. In creating Titania, Shakspere merely gave 
freer play than usual to the imagination that “ sees feelingly,’”’ 
and therein he set up a mirror in which the national imagina- 
tion saw itself reflected. Ariel, too, in The Tempest, although 
placed in wholly different relation to the surrounding “human 
mortals” was essentially a concrete personality to the Hlizabe- 
thans, true to tradition or to an Elizabethan feeling believed to 
be in harmony with fact. We gain*nothing by showing that 
Ariel, the genius of the later period of Shakspere’s life, equally 
with Titania of the earlier and Hecate of the intermediate 
periods, has to our modern modes of thought no natural exist- 
ence. Ariel is not proved to have been supernatural to the 
“lizabethans because she is plainly not natural now to us. 
By disposing of the natural in Ariel we may destroy the creation 
altogether so far as concerns our enjoyment of it in the nineteenth 
century, but we cannot at the same time set up a supernatural 
personality in the image of Ariel without violating utterly the 
true meaning of the supernatural—as not merely the more than 
natural but the idealisation of the spiritaal—and j 
altogether the innate principle which is its essence. If we 
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to understand Ariel in the true Shakspere sense as an unbodied 
joy and a creature of light and air, we must first get ourselves 
out of our modern modes of thought, and believe in the actual 
existence of a being who during the ages of the transmission of 
its species has lost all its mythopm@ic aspect and retained only 
its non-natural personal power. 

If this Euhemeristic theory have any value-it will be found 
capable of general application ; but this circumstance need not 
forbid of the employment of other keys to unlock the door of the 
problem. There is a process of explanation which is built upon 
the Euhemeristic theory, and by whose aid the relation of 
actuality to imagination becomes even more _ intelligible. 
Shakspere lived long after the age in which myths were pro- 
duced, and amid conditions far removed from those under which 
myth-making was possible ; but it may have been his purpose to 
give the last kick to any shreds of religion that survived in the 
witches and fairies that haunted men’s memories and lingered 
there in unholy places. The task of Aristophanes was very 
similar. The gods of Greece were dead in the popular mind and 
the master of Old Comedy shewed, as Mr. Froude explains, how 
futile was the effort of Euripides to keep alive a thing possessing 
the sure elements of dissolution. Aristophanes killed the myth 
but not the poetry in the tales of Homer, and Hesiod, and 
Aeschylus. In like manner Shakspere killed the religion but 
not the romance in medieval stories. The poetry of the theme 
John Keats has brightened is as fresh and sweet and light to- 
day as it was on the night when Endymion kissed Diana ; and 
the romance of Shakspere is as full of weird grandeur or aérial 
beauty now as it was when the cauldron boiled in the pit of 
Acheron or the gossamer Ariel courtesied on yellow sands or 
Titania plucked the wings from painted butterflies to fan the 
moonbeams from her lover’s eyes. But the poetry of the one 
and the romance of the other are now equally devoid of religious 
significance, and have descended from their rank as false 
daughters of inspiration to their true place as sweet daughters 
of memory. If we glance at Shakspere’s plays chronologically 
we shall see how consistently he pursued the purpose indicated 
and we may also trace the growth of his method of doing so. 
In the days of his early creed he did not question the reality of 
fuiry-world but laughed at its potentiality. In A Midsummer 
Night's Dream—written probably to grace a wedding—he brings 
the dainty things whose miniature perfection is charming, whosq 
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lives are gay with magical revelry, who pursue the beautiful in 
everything and. wage war with alf ugly creatures—Oberon, 

‘itania, and the fawn-faced, shock-pated little fellow, Puck, the 
jester of Fairyland—into loficrens conjunction with the homan- 
asinine of Nick Bottom, the Weaver. Professor Dowden has 
said, with fine felicity of expression—“ What is most remark- 
able about the play is the harmonious blending in it of widely 
different elements,. It is as if threads of silken splendour were 
run together in its texture with a yarn of hempen homespun, 
and both these with lines of dewy gossamer and filaments drawn 
from the moonbeams.” Here, as Dr. Hermann Ulrici has 
shewn, we touch the trace of Shakspere’s satire. The human 
personages of the play are the victims of the mischief-making 
elves? True, but Titania, the queen of the fairies, is herself 
enamoured of her long-eared love ; and outside all the accidents 
that come to the personifications of exquisite delicacy and thick- 
witted clumsiness sits the mind of the author directing and 
enjoying it all, This play indicates, however, only the beginning 
of Shakspere’s unbelief in one form of anthropomorphism in 
faith. In Macbeth his scepticism is scen to go. farther. He 
laughed in his days of fancy, and frolic at the potentiality of the 
fairy-world that lived in the popular imagination ; but in his 
days of sorrow he struggled with the weird sisters that lingered 
there like malignant spirits of evil. It was necessary in Shak- 
spere’s age to warn credulity against illusive predictions, and 
Shakspere shows that the juggling fiends from the pit of 
Acheron did not foresee the hereafter but forced men to carve out 
the future they designed ; that they were ignorant of mortal 
consequence but assumed the pleasing knowledge in order that 
they might draw them on to their confusion: 


** Infected be the air whereon they ride; 
And damn’d all those that trust them |” 


There is still another. side to Shakspere’s mind, and it reveals. 
itself when the poet bas outgrown satire and outlived scepticism. 
There is abstractedness and_positivism,in the treatment of the. 
fairy-world in The Tempest. The reality of Fairyland remaina, 
but it has acquired an altered significance. It, is, no longer, 
laughed at; it is no longer struggled with; it, is, governed, 
Shakspere here teaches that by exercise of the divinity which. of, 
right belongs to him, man may hold himself supreme above. all, 
natural powers outside humanity. From. this. clear and.solemn. 
vision we learn that all elemental. forces, whether in. the wood. 
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near Athens, the wood near Dunsinane or on the island of 
Sycorax are, in a high sense, subject to man’s bidding. Herein 
was the new spiritual basis which it was Shakspere’s task to 
establish—that the incarnate God of Christianity reigned not in 
the creatures of legendary myth, but within and subjectively and 
—in His essence—without, too, and in a_ shadowy super- 
naturalism. 

And now to gather up the threads of a somewhat complex 
argument : We have seen that Greek culture is at best only the 
outcome of the minor imagination that pushes up ito aérialism 
the definite materials of the memory. We have found that 
Aeschylean imagination idealises and unifies vague feeling, and 
that the grand body of German poetry comes from a kindred 
source, with a patient science of inquiry added to the treatment 
of its mediwvalised mythology and—despite its Aderglaube—an 
art of keeping close to the ground. We have lifted the phrase 
The Supernatural out of its first vague indeterminate condition, 
and have seen that it is properly used to imply not merely all 
manifestations which cannot be brought directly in contact with 
the physical, but those personifications of emotion or of primitive 
apprehension which flow from the idealising instinct. We have 
learned, in short, that if the phrase is designed to have any 
accurately definable significance it must be used to denote not 
only all that is higher than the natural, but all that is implied 
by mythology with the colour of medieval romance added to the 
grace of Greek outline. We have contrasted the tendency of the 
purely Aryan races to pull down the spiritual to the sensuous, 
and so carry the supernatural by force of the personifying 
instinct onward into poetry and art with the Semitic bias of 
Shakspere’s nature which gives to the spiritual the wings that 
of right belong to it, and leaves it free to rise above its animal 
prison. We have seen that the sublime of Shakspere lies in that 
element of his art which presents the spiritual mid-way in its 
passage to the supernatural, or the natural overshadowed by the 
shadow of the supernatural. In vindicating the Shaksperian 
imagination from the charge of containing any trace of mytho- 
peice concreteness we have been met by the fact that Shakspere 
employs ghosts and witches, and fairies, and other supernatural 
agents, and we have disposed of the mythopeic by establishing 
the natural concreteness. In pursuance, too, of our Euhemeristic 
theory we have found how obviously it was Shakspere’s design tu 
deal the last blow to such phantoms of faith as lingered in the 
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popular conception of witches ands witchcraft, and fairies and 
fairyology, long after the myths that produced them were dead, 
and the mythopeic faculty with its bloom and full form had 
become paralysed or nearly so, in association with the all but 
unrealisable essence, the pure spirit of Christianity. We have 
considered chronologically the three great plays representative 
of the three great periods of Shakspere’s mind, and have traced 
the growth of Shakspere’s religion so far as his religion is seen 
in his uniform resistance of the pretensions to spiritual power set 
up by his age on behalf of beings believed to be outside the 
human, but within the natural. 

What remains is but little. To return with fuller knowledge to 
an early definition we may urge that the true supernaturalism 
in Shakspere is not embodied in Titania, in Heeate or in Ariel, 
but in a spirituality only half revealed to the sense and called 
variously, presentiment, omen and high-instinct. The necessity 
can never arise to trace by any chronological process the growth of 
that shadow of the supernatural which is in Shakspere as real to 
the spirit as shadowy to the sense. Perhaps Shakspere knew no 
purely spiritual development. He was always an assertor of the 
spiritual world and of the possibility of man holding communi- 
cation with it. In this sense he began with spiritual universals 
and the primitive prose of his first simple apprehension of 
spiritual things had all the positivism and abstractedness of his 
latest conception. Shakspere does not idealise and personify 
in order to convey spiritual truth incapable of more exact ex- 
pression. His apprehension of spiritual things is psychological. 
He does not make us see ghosts: he makes us feel them ; and 
feel them we must in every page from his pen. His works are 
drenched in the dew of an aérialism that reveals the spiritual 
mid-way in its passage to the sensual. Over all his imaginary 
personages from Romeo to Caliban, from Falstaff to Hamlet, 
from Richard J/7 to Macbeth, hangs always the shadow of the 
supernatural. 


What remains the substantial outcome of this inquiry is that 
in all this the bias of Shakspere’s mind is essentially Semitic. 
The Aryan imagination carried its first apprehension of spiritual 
things onward into mythology and—fertile in fancy and prolific 
in dramatic instinct—mythology found its full development in 
art. Hence the Greeks arrived only through sculpture at a 
consciousness of their gods. Art became their religion, and, 


which is worse, religion their art. Ck: 
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was then, says Zenophanes, no better than a worship of humanity 
with all its vices. The Semitic races, on the other hand, were 
saved the measles of mythology ; and if as the consequence art 
has been less, truth has been more. 

To drop for the last moment the impersonal manner of the 
essayist I would say that in degree as the bias of our mind leans 
to the Semitic not the Aryan apprehension of spiritual things so 
will our power of apprehending the higher supernaturalism in 
Shakspere be found to lean. To me the presentiment, the 
foreboding and the omen which Shakspere is wont to employ 
come like echoes of faint footfalls down the long aisles of that 
eternity towards which we are going and from which we have 
come: the brief night in which I am made man seems girded 
about with rays from the sunset and scintillations from the dawn. 


** We are cuch stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded by a sleep ;” 


and out of the depths of that slumber, before and after, come 
solemn visions, broken melodies and wavering shapes, and I 
would name them—The Shadow of the Supernatural. 
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JOHN ADAMS-ACTON, 


Jonn Apbams-ActTon was born on the 11th December, 1833, at 
Acton, in Middlesex. Ue was educated at Ealing Grove School, 
which was founded by Lady Byron. There he received his 
earliest education in drawing, continuing his studies at the School 
of Design, and at that time working in the studio of Timothy 
sutler. In 1853 he was admitted as a student for seven years 
at the Royal Academy. During this period he gained the first 
silver medals in the antique school, ‘the first silver medal in the 
lite school, and also the gold medal for an original composition, 
the subject being “ Eve Supplicating Forgiveness at the Feet of 
Adam.” This enabled him to compete for the travelling 
studentship, which he gained during the following year by an 
vriginal composition, the subject being “ Orestes and Pylades 
Carrying away the Statue of Diana from the Taurica 
Chersonesus.”” Mr. Adams-Acton then went to Rome for a long 
and serious study. He remained ten years, for the first two 
studying under Gibson. Whilst there he produced the following 
original groups : “ Abel” (the first sacrifice), “The Lady of the 
Lake,’ “ Pharoah’s Daughter,” “ I] Giuocotore di Custelletto,” 
“ Zenobia,” “ Cupid and Psyche.” Some of his principal busts, 
for which he received sittings, are “ Bright,” ‘“ Gladstone,” 
“ Brougham,” “Sir Wilfrid Lawson,” “ Cruikshank,” “ Dr. 
Muspratt,” “Jenkins,” “Gibson,” “ Faed,”  “ Marks,”’ 
“ Calderon,” “ Frith,” “ Ansdell,” “ Landseer,” “ Knight,” “ Dr. 
Jobson,” “George Moore,” “ Dickens.” Busts and statues for 
India; “H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,” “ Lord Napier,” “ Mr. 
Powell,” “Dr. Wilson,” &. Monuments for Westminster 
Abbey, City Road Chapel, Carlisle Cathedral, Sir Titus Salt’s 
Mausvleum, ec. 
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JOHN ADAMS-ACTON, 


Jonn Apams-Acton was born on the 11th December, 1833, at 
Acton, in Middlesex. He was educated at Ealing Grove School, 
which was founded by Lady Byron. There he received his 
earliest education in drawing, continuing his studies at the School 
of Design, and at that time working in the studio of Timothy 
Butler. In 1853 he was admitted as a student for seven years 
at the Royal Academy. During this period he gained the first 
silver medals in the antique school, the first silver medal in the 
life school, and also the gold medal for an original composition, 
the subject being “ Eve Supplicating Forgiveness at the Feet of 
Adam.” This enabled him to compete for the traveiling 
studentship, which he gained during the following year by an 
original composition, the subject being “ Orestes and Pylades 
Carrying away the Statue of Diana from the Taurica 
Chersonesus.” Mr. Adams-Acton then went to Rome for a long 
and serious study. He remained ten years, for the first two 
studying under’Gibson. Whilst there he produced the following 
original groups: “ Abel” (the first sacrifice), “ The Lady of the 
Lake,’ “ Pharoah’s Daughter,” “Il Giuocotore di Custelletto,” 
“ Zenobia,” “ Cupid and Psyche.” Some of his principal busts, 
for which he received sittings, are “ Bright,” “Gladstone,” 
“ Brougham,” “Sir Wilfrid Lawson,” “ Cruikshank,” “ Dr. 
Muspratt,” “Jenkins,” “Gibson,” “Faed,” “ Marks,” 
“ Calderon,” “ Frith,” “ Ansdell,” “ Landseer,” “ Knight,” “ Dr, 
Jobson,” “George Moore,” “Dickens.” Busts and statues for 
India ; “H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,” “ Lord Napier,” “ Mr. 
Powell,” “Dr. Wilson,” &. Monuments for Westminster 
Abbey, City Road Chapel, Carlisle Cathedral, Sir Titus Salt’s 
Mausoleum, &. : 
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SIR JOSEPH BAZALGETTE, C.B., 


Is the son of Captain Bazalgette, R.N. He was born at Enfield, 
Middlesex, in 1819. At the age of eighteen he was articled as 
a pupil to the late Sir John MacNeil, C.E., and under him was 
employed in railway works, and also upon the formation of sea 


embankments in Ireland, He also acquired considerabie know- 


ledge with regard to this latter branch of engineering—namely, 
the construction of defences against the incursion of the sea— 
by visiting the remarkable embankments, canals, and _recla- 
mation works which have been executed for this purpose in 
Holland. On his return to England he superintended the con- 
struction of part of the Thame Valley Canal, near Birmingham, 
under the late Mr. James Walker, and was also for some time 
employed in Portsmouth Dockyard. “At the early age of 


twenty-six,” says a brief notice in a contemporary, “we find — 


him practising on his own account as an engineer, having offices 
in the same building in Great George Street, Westminster, 
with the celebrated Robert Stephenson. During that extra- 
ordinary period known as ‘the time of the railway mania,’ when 
all the older engineers of that day were completely overtaxed 
with the pressure of work, young Bazalgette was suddenly 
thrust into all the heat and excitement which resulted from the 
enormous amount of business developed by the mania. In the 
month of November of the year in which the railway agitation 
commenced he found himself at the head of a large staff of 
engineering assistants, designing and laying out schemes for 
railways, ship canals, and other engineering works in various 
parts of the United Kingdom, and preparing the surveys and 
plans for Parliamentary deposit, which had to be accomplished 
by the last day of November. So great was the pressure of 
work resulting from the accumulation of business, and the 
limited time within which it had to be transacted, that he had 
to engage additional offices in the neighbourhood of West- 
minster for his enlarged staff, and might have been seen 
hurrying from office to office laden with plans at all hours of 
the night, as well as the day, for many weeks in succession, a 
few hours’ sleep at irregular intervals in a railway carriage, or 
upon his office floor, being al] the repose he was able to secure. 
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Minute and accurate levels and surveys obtained under such & 
pressure by a staff suddenly brought together to meet the 7 | 
emergency demanded of their leader great power of organisation, 
energy, and professional knowledge. It was mostly those 
objects for the preparation of which the time was too short, and 
: which were therefore declined by the other engineers, which 
‘ fell to Bazalgette’s lot, but while such remarkable success was 
most encouraging, its effects soon began to tell upon his health, 
which, gradually failing, completely gave way in 1848. In 
that year he was compelled to retire from business and go into 
the country, where a year of perfect rest restored him to health, 
and in 1849 he was able to accept an appointment as Assistant 
Engineer under the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers. On 
the death of the Chief Engineer of the Commissioners in 1852, 
Mr. Bazalgette was selected in a public competition from among 
thirty-six candidates to fill the vacant position, being first 
appointed under the title of General Surveyor of Works, and 
soon afterwards of Chief Engineer. It was about this period 
that Mr. Edwin Chadwick, of the General Board of Health, 
backed by Lord Ebrington, and many other influential persons, 
were advocating a complete revolution of the previous practice 
with regard to the sewage of towns, and were strenuously 
advising the substitution of what was then termed ‘the small 
telescope system of pipe drainage,’ and ‘combined back drain- 
age.’ These gentlemen induced Lord Palmerston to send to 
the Chief Commissioners of Sewers, which at that time was 
composed of such men as Stephenson, Rendel, Cubitt, Hardwick, 
and other engineers and architects, a statement of what had been 
done under their new system for the drainage of certain provin- 
cial towns, and Lord Palmerston further suggested that such 
system should be adopted in the Metropolis. The Commission, 
therefore, instructed Mr. Bazalgetie to visit and report to them: 
upon those towns. His report exposed many of the fallacies and 
failures of the system as then carried out, and the Commis- 
sioners tendered to Lord Palmerston a copy of the report, 


os 






the Metropolis, which were strenuously opposed 
party in the Commission, and every effort was 
drive the Chief Engineer to resign | 





designs for the restoration and strengthening of some of these 
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1856, was fixed for electing the new engineer, and candidates 
were invited by public advertisement to an open competition. 
The result was that out of the nine or ten candidates for the 
appointment Mr. Bazalgette was again elected. Advertisements 
had been issued by the previous Commission inviting competition 
designs for the drainage of London, and the names of the 
competitors were legion. The plans were of the most varied, 
and some of them of the most extraordinary character. Mr. 
Bazalgette was, however, instructed to prepare designs and 
estimates, which were carried out between 1858 and 1865, and 
which were described in a paper read by him before the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, for which he obtained a Telford Medal 
and a valuable premium of books. The main intercepting drain- 
age of London is original in design, and it is also the most 
perfect, the most comprehensive, and at the same time the most 
difficult work of its class that has ever been executed, and 
although now but little thought of, because it is unseen, it is the 
work for which its author’s reputation as an engineer will ever 
stand highest in the opinion of the engineering fraternity-” Its 
cost, we believe, was about four millions, From 1863 to 1874 
the Victoria, the Albert, and the Chelsea Embankments were 
executed by Sir Joseph. The cost of the Victoria Embankment 
was £1,250,000, the cost of the Albert Embankment being 
£1,020,000, and the Chelsea Embankment £337,000, in all 
£2,587,000. By the Victoria Embankment thirty-five acres of 
land were reclaimed from the river, seven acres by the Albert 
Embankment, and nine acres by the Chelsea Embankment, in 
all fifty-one acres. Sir Joseph has designed and executed many 
other Metropolitan improvements, such as new streets, subways, 
artisans’ dwellings, &c. He has also designed and carried out 
the drainage of many other towns, and has devoted much atten- 
tion to the question of the best means for the disposal and 
utilisation of sewage. He was created a Companion of the Bath 
in 1871, and a Knight Bachelor in 1874. 

Sir Joseph is now actively engaged in making experiments 
and reporting on the electric lighting of the Victoria Embank- 
ment, and in the investigation of the strength and condition of 
the toll bridges across the Thames. Bight of these have already 
been rendered free, and three more still remain to be 
and opened free to the public. The total cost of this will be 
about one-and-e-half millions. Sir Joseph is preparing the 
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bridges, so that they may be safely adapted to bear the 
enormously increased traffic which will henceforth pass over 
them. Heis also preparing designs for the rebuilding of old 
Battersea and Putney Bridges. Sir Joseph is the author of the 
design for the High Level Tower Bridge, at this moment under- 
going a long, searching inquiry before a Committee of the House 
of Commons. It is a steel trussed arch, clearing the Thames in 
one span of 850 feet, and if completed will be the largest arched 
bridge in the world. He has recently completed the designs for 
raising all the wharves along the banks of the River Thames 
within the Metropolis, and extending over about forty miles of 
river bank, so as in future to prevent the damage to property in 
the low-level districts which has been occasioned by the over- 
flowing of the banks by high tides. A Bill for authorising 
the execution of this work has passed through the House of 
Commons, and will probably in a few months become an Act of 
Parliament. 

Sir Joseph married in 1845 Maria, fourth daughter of the 
late Edward Kough, Esq., J.P., of New Ross, County Wex- 
ford, by whom he has a family of six sons and four 


daughters. 


LIEUT.-COL. LOYD-LINDSAY, M.P. 


Ronert James Loyp-Linpsay, a younger brother of Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, Bart., is the son of the late Lieutenant-General James 
Lindsay, grandson of the seventh Karl of Balcarres, by his second 
wife Anne, eldest daughter of the late Sir Coutts Trotter, Bart. 
He was born on the 18th April, 1832, was educated at Eton, and 
entered the Scots Fusilier Guards as Ensign and Lieutenant in 
Novermber, 1850. In 1854 he accompanied the Ist battalion of 
his regiment to the Crimea. At the battle of the Alma he 
carried the Queen’s colours, and consequently was an especial 
mark for the Russian riflemen. The following description of 
young Lindsay in this his first fight 1s extracted from Major 
Knollys’s “ The Victoria Cross in the Crimea :"— 
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bridges, so that they may be safely adapted to bear the 
enormously increased traffic which will henceforth pass over 
them. He is also preparing designs for the rebuilding of old 
Battersea and Putney Bridges. Sir Joseph is the author of the 
design for the High Level Tower Bridge, at this moment under- 
going a long, searching inquiry before a Committee of the House 
of Commons. It is a steel trussed arch, clearing the Thames in 
one span of 850 feet, and if completed will be the largest arched 
bridge in the world. He has recently completed the designs for 
raising all the wharves along the banks of the River Thames 
within the Metropolis, and extending over about forty miles of 
river bank, so as in future to prevent the damage to property in 
the low-level districts which has been occasioned by the over- 
flowing of the banks by high tides. A Bill for authorising 
the execution of this work has passed through the House of 
Commons, and will probably in a few months become an Act of 
Parliament. 

Sir Joseph married in 1845 Maria, fourth danghter of the 
late Edward Kough, Esq., J.P., of New Ross, County Wex- 
ford, by whom he has a family of six sons and four 
daughters. | 


LIEUT.-COL. LOYD-LINDSAY, M.P. 


Ropert James Loyp-Linpsay, a younger brother of Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, Bart., is the son of the late Lieutenant-General James 
Lindsay, grandson of the seventh Earl of Balcarres, by his second 
wife Anne, eldest daughter of the late Sir Coutts Trotter, Bart. 
He was born on the 18th April, 1832, was educated at Eton, and 
entered the Scots Fusilier Guards as Ensign and Lieuteaant in 
November, 1850. In 1854 he accompanied the }st battalion of 
his regiment to the Crimea. At the battle of the Alma he 
carried the Queen’s colours, and consequently was an especial 
mark for the Russian riflemen. The following description of 
young Lindsay in this his first fight is extracted from Major 
Knollys’s “ The Victoria Cross in the Crimea :"— 
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“The silk of the colours was found at the close of the day to 
have no fewer than twenty-three shot-holes in it; and the staff 
was broken. They fell right and left of Lindsay as he calmly 
advanced up the slope which led from the river to the Russian 
position, yet not once was he hit. 

“Soon he had a more important duty to perform than the 
honourable and dangerous but somewhat mechanical function of 
carrying the standard steadily onward. As the battalion neared 
the Russian battery remnants of the Light Division, under the 
mistaken impression that they had been ordered to retire, pushed 
through the line of the Scots Fusilier Guards, throwing them 
into considerable confusion. At the same time a cry was heard, 
‘Fusiliers retire.’ Thinking that the order applied to them, for 
they had been drilled under that title, though it was the Royal 
or Royal Welsh Fusiliers who were meant, some of the Guards- 
men fell back. The officers perceived their mistake, and en- 
deavoured to rectify it, none exerting themselves more than did 
Lindsay, and the officer who carried the regimental colour, 
Lieutenant Thistlethwayte. The Scots Fusilier Guards were 
only under a misapprehension, not in a panic, and giving ground 
slowly, were soon brought up the hill again with a charge which 
sent the Russians flying. For several minutes, however, Lindsay, 
Thistlethwayte, and the colours escort were in imminent danger. 
A body of Russians made a dash at the little band which had 
scorned to accompany the battalion in its retreat, and it seemed 
for an instant as if Lindsay and his comrades must be destroyed 
and their precious charge captured. Almost all the colour escort 
fell, but Lindsay and Thistlethwayte stood back to back, and 
discharged their revolvers with deadly effect. Sergeant M’Kechnie 
and Private W. Reynolds saw the peril in which.the symbols of 
regimental honour were, and rallied some men for their defence. 
At the same instant Captain and Adjutant Hugh Drummond, 
disengaging himself from his slain charger, rushed towards the 
colours revolver in hand, and created an important diversion. 
In another moment the crisis had passed away. The battalion, 
came dashing up with thinned ranks, but undiminished ardour, 
and the colours were saved. For his behaviour on this occasion, 
as well as his subsequent valour at Inkerman, Lieutenant Lindsay 
received the Victoria Cross, a similar decoration being bestowed 
upon Sergeant M’Kechnie and Private Reynolds.” 

The above extract refers to Lieutenant Lindsay's conduct at 
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Inkerman. In that hardly fought battle he, at a critical moment 
put himself at the head of a handful of men, charged, and drove 
back a party of Russians, running one of them through with his 
sword. One of the death vacancies in that action gave him his 
promotion to the rank of Lieutenant and Captain. Remaining 
with his regiment through the terrible winter he was, on the 
arrival of General Simpson in the Crimea, appointed his aide-de- 
camp, which post he subsequently resigned to take the Adjutancy 
of his battalion. For his services during the campaign he 
received, besides the Victoria Cross, the medal with clasps for 
Alma, Inkerman, and Sebastopol, the Turkish medal, the 
Medjidie, and the Legion of Honour. He was likewise, in 
December, 1856, made a Brevet-Major for his gallantry. He 
continued to hold the Adjutancy till 1858, when he resigned it 
on being appointed equerry to the Prince of Wales. In Novem- 
ber of the same year he married Harriet Sarah, only child of the 
first Baron Overstone, on which occasion he assumed, in addition 
to his own, the family name of his father-in-law and became 
Loyd-Lindsay. In July, 1859, he became Captain and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and in the same year retired from the army. In 
1865 he was elected M.P. for Berkshire in the Conservative 
interest, which county he has ever since represented. On the 
commencement of the volunteer movement he aided it by all the 
efforts in his power, was appointed in 1860 Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Berkshire Volunteers, which post he still holds, and has 
ever been notorious as one of the most capable and zealous 
commanding officers in the force. He has also held the post 
of Lieutenant-Colonel of the Honourable Artillery Company from 
1866. In 1874 Lieut.-Col. Lindsay was appointed extra equerry 
to the Prince of Wales, and in August, 1877, Financial Secretary 
at the War Office. He is not a talkative Member of Parliament, 
but is ever ready to speak when military topics come up. He is 
no orator, but speaks in a simple, straightforward, unhesitating 
manner, and with great common sense. He is always listened to 
in the House with respect and attention. He took an active 
part in resisting the measures of military change introduced by 
Lord Cardwell, and proved himself a doughty champion of the 
officer's rights and interests. As humane as he is brave, he was 
one of the leading members of the English Committee for aiding 


the sick and wounded in the Franco-Prussian War. Indeed, he 
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is ever ready to promote any scheme for alleviating distress and 
suffering. He is a J.P. for Berkshire and Northamptonshire, 
and heir presumptive to his brother, Sir Coutts Lindsay, second 


baronet. 
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THE PALACES OF SHIRIN. 


THERE are two sites bearing the name of Shirin, the heroine of 
the celebrated Persian poems, “Khusru and Shirin” and 
“ Firhad and Shirin,” in the Kurdish mountains, and they are 
both situated in the great pass of Zagros, which leads from 
Baghdad by Kirmanshah to Hamadan. This Shirin, whose 
name is indicative of “sweetness” in the Persian language, is 
said by some to have been a daughter of the Emperor Mauritius, 
the Cappadocian, and to have married Khusru Parviz, King of 
Persia of the Sassanian dynasty, and grandson of Khusru (or 
Khosroes) Anushirwan. This however has been utterly repu- 
diated by Sir John Malcolm and others, whose sense of propriety 
has been offended by the idea of the marriage of a Christian 
princess with a fire-worshipping monarch. Be this as it may, 
she was evidently the beloved of Khusru, as also if any faith is 
to be placed in eastern romance, of the gifted Firhad. 

The site now called Kasri Shirin or the palace of Shirin, is 
situated at the eastern foot of the mountains, on the river of 
Hulwan, and a tributary to the Diyalah, ancient Gyndes. The 
country around is broken into a sea of sand-hills, and there is 
very little ground that will admit of cultivation ; it affords 
winter pasturage however to the Guran and Sinjabi tribes, and 
the Hilyat or Turkoman nomades also bring their cattle to 
pasture there. It was probably one of the earlier winter resid- 
ences of Shirin, built for her by Khusra Parviz. Mr. Rich 
thonght however that it had “been merely one of the hunting 
palaces of the Sassanian monarchs.” (Residence in Koordistan, 
vol. ii. p. 264). 

The ruins at this spot are of rough materials, and of no 
grandeur of design or dimensions. The chief consists of a square 
38 
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building facing the cardinal points, each side of which measures 
fifty-three feet and about forty high. There is an arched door- 
way in each face, and above each a narrow window. The roof 
which has evidently been a dome, has fallen in. , This seems to 
be a modification of the great vaulted halls in which the Sassa- 
nian Kings held their court as at Ctesiphon, possibly according 
to their ideas, adopted for the residence of a queen. Tradition 
would seem to countenance this notion, when it calls it Kasri- 
Shirin—the ruin in question giving its name to the whole site. 
On the north and south sides are small square conris, with little 
cells on each side of them, and on the east ‘is a long piece of 
ruin, containing long narrow compartments, which appear to 
have been vaulted. These probably constituted the abodes of 
attendants, guards, and stables for their horses. 

These ruins are like the others at the same place, of rude 
masonry, consisting of round pebbles, heaped together in an 
immense thick bed of mortar. But in the instanee of the Kasr 
this had been faced with coarse red bricks, with which the 
windows and doors are also pointed ; part of the facing may still 
be seen. 

The so-called “town” of Kasri-Shirin is an irregular enclo- 
sure about a mile in extent, with four gates, the western, one of 
which is very perfect. The Kasr adjoins the wall. About the 
centre of the town is what appears to have been a large plat- 
form supported by vaults, forming very narrow passages and 
cells. No side is more than 200 feet in length, and it is from 
eight to ten feet in height, in the highest remaining places. 

In front, and extending to the eastern gate, is an oblong enclo- 
sure, composed of round stones heaped together, the area of 
which is now under cultivation, and which was possibly a tank or 
reservoir in front of the temple or palace, whichever the. last 
described structure may have been. 

The walls of the town are built of sandstone, cut into an 
oblong form, and they have no towers or defences. The outer 
gate has.a double portal, which has been domed over, and there 
is a room similarly roofed on each side. The arch-way is formed 
of very large pieces of sandstone. 

On the brow of a hill, outside the walls;is a square enclosure 
like a fort which is survéunded by cells of an almost globular 
form, as is to be seen in other caravanseras of olden times, ..In 
frout is a-caravansera of modern construction. 
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It could scarcely have been, when.exalted by the contempla- 
tion of these poor specimens of royal magnificence, that Khusru 
said, as is reported, to Shirin, “ Royalty would ‘be a glorious 
thing if it endured for ever”; and to which the philosophic 
beauty is said to have replied : “If it had endured for ever, it 
would never have come to us.” 

But it was on the upland of Kirmanshah* that Shirin took 
most pleasure in dwelling. The plains around, watered in every 
direction by the head ‘tributaries of the Choaspes, and cooled by 
the snow-clad ranges of Zagros and Arwand on either side, 
present one of the most delicious climates that is probably to be 
met with on the whole face of the earth. It was here that long 
previously the luxurious Semiramis planted out her famous 
pleasure grounds—the Baghistan or “country of gardens ”' of the 
Orientals, and the Baghistane of the Greeks, to which she could 
withdraw during the summer heats from the little Jess famous 
“hanging gardens” of Babylon. 

According to Ibn el Fakih, King Kabad, son of Firuz, and 
the same as the Dejoces of the Greeks, remarked on passing from 
Ctesiphon to Balkh, that there was no spot more favoured by 
nature or climate than the region which extends between Kir- 
manshah and Hamadan. To this king is indeed attributed the 
foundation of the former city, and he is said to have erected there 
a palace for his own convenience, which reposed on a thousand 
pillars. It was on this renowned platform’ that Khusra Parviz 
is reported to have received in audience, the Faghfur or 
King of China, the Khakan of the Turks, the Dahar (Maharadja) 
or King of India, and the Kaisur (Cwsar) or King of the 
Byzantines | 

The plain of Kirmanshah is bounded on the north by rugged 
mountains, which terminate in a naturally ‘scarped precipice 
1500 feet high. A portion of the lower part, extending 150 feet, 
in length and 100 in height, has been smoothed by art, leaving 
& projection above and below ; the latter sloping gradually in a 
rocky terrace to ‘the level’ of the ground’ ‘at ¢ ‘bottom. ‘The 
absence of columnar support to the overhanging projection has, 
it is supposed, procured for this singular rock esac Sf 
Bisutun—that is “‘ without pillars.”’t 
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There existed here in olden time, a statue and pillar of 
Semiramis, and it has been suggested that Khusra' Parviz, when 
he was preparing to form, of this long scarped surface, the back 
wall of his palace, and for that purpose began to excavate deeper 
into the mountain, destroyed the sculptures and removed.all 
further trace of them. (Sir H. Rawlinson, Journ. of Roy. Geo. 
Soc., Vol. ix, p. 114). But they appear to have. lasted longer 
than this, for an Oriental writer of the thirteenth century— 
Zakariya Kazwini—describes the rock of Bisutun from his own 
observation, as. though it were sculptured in the form of a 
minaret. Diodorus relates from Ctesias, that Semiramis made a 
garden here twelve furlongs in compass. The mountain was 
dedicated to Jupiter, and towards one side of it, it had a steep 
rock seventeen furlongs high(!) Semiramis cut a piece of the 
lower part of this rock, and caused her image to be carved upon 
it with a hundred of her-guards standing round her. She wrote 
moreover, that she ascended from the plain to the top of the 
mountain by laying the packs of her baggage-cattle one upon 
another. 

Above the source of a clear stream which bursts from. the 
mountain about fifty yards from the rocky platform, the remains 
of an immense piece of sculpture are indeed still discernible, but 
so much defaced that scarcely any outline can be traced, , The 
mutilation chiefly arises from several subsequent additions that 
have been made on the same spot. There are still however two 
tablets, one of which contains a mutilated Greek inscription 
declaring it to be the work of Gotarzes; but Sir Henry 
Rawlinson is unable to determine, whether by that name is 
meant the Gudarz ibn Giv of Persian romance, and a general 
during the reigns of Kui Kaus and Kai Khusra or Khosroes, or 
the Arsacide Gudarz, whose exploits have been removed by the 
Persians to the fabulous ages of Kai Khusru. The other contains 
a Persepolitan sculpture, which is adorned with nearly a thousand 
lines of cuneiform writing, exhibiting according to the same 
authority the religious vows of Darius Hystaspes, after his 
return from the destruction of Babylon on the. revolt of its 
governor Nebukadrazzar, the son of Nebunit—the Labynet of 
Herodotus. 

Considerably higher on the smoothed rock appear fenteen 
figures. A line of nine persons united by a cord tied round their 
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approach another of more majestic stature, who, holding up his 
right hand with an authoritative air treads on a prostrate body ; 
while his countenance, grave and erect, assumes the expression 
of a superior or conqueror. Above all, in the centre, floats as it 
were in the air, the figure so often seen in old Persian sculptures, 
and which is supposed to represent Ormusd ‘or the guardian 
angel of the kings. 

Sir Robert Kerr Porter thought that the design of this bas- 
relief, which is finély executed, commemorated the final conquest 
of Israel by Psalmaneser, King of Assyria’; and that the ten 
captive figures (including the one prostrate under the King’s 
feet) represented the ten tribes that were carried into captivity. 
The idea is very ingenious, but it is disproved by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s still more ingénious decyphering of the cuneiform 
inscription. 

The spot selected by the Sassanian Kings, Shapur IT. and 
Khusra Parviz whereon to hand down their likenesses to pos- 
terity, now known as the Takhti Bustan, is some distance from 
the site chosen by Semiramis, Gotdrzes and Darius, but at the 
foot of the same range of hills which terminate at Bisutan, As 
at this last point, the rocks are bare and seraggy, affording with 
their ragged heights, a striking contrast to the fertile plain of 
Kirmanshah, over’ which they tower #8 also over other ruined 
sites below. Among these is one known as Kasri-Shirin about 
three miles from ‘the river Gamasab, in which are the ruins of 
Puli-Khusra or Khusru’s bridge, and which must have occupied 
the centre portion of that monarch’s hunting park. All! ‘that 
remains of the fair Shirin’s palace in the present day is @ con- 
fused mass of broken pillars and large blocks of stone scattered 
about on the surface of d lerge moufd, Which seems to have been 
formed of the débris of the building. 

At Takhti Bustan itself a flight of several handed ep cut in 
the rock and finishing abruptly in an extensive ledge, rises 
by the side of a cléar and copious stream which gushes from the 
base of the hill; Above the ledge the face of the rock hus been 
smoothed to teceive various sculptured designs of such exc ‘ 
beauty and interest as to have excited the wonder not only of 
Persian and Arabian writers but also of all those travellers who 
have visited them. The chief seulptures are contained 
two arches, one larger than the oflier.” “The latger one Tey | 
Khusra Parviz wearing a poiuted diadem, whence rise a a of 
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small wings, embracing with their points a crescent, and»then 
again enclosing a ball or globe—not an uncommon design: in 
Persian sculptures. His robe is rich and jewelled; his hair 
flocks in curls on his shoulders ; his left hand rests on a sword 
and with his right he is receiving the Kusti or girdle of the. fire- 
worshippers—a plain fillet with streamers, which is presented by 
the high-priest to the left. On the right is Shirin also crowned 
with a diadem, and she offers to the king another cirelet of the 
same character. 

In a lower compartment, Khusra. Parviz is ‘represented 
mounted on his favourite horse Shabdiz. He is clad ina coat of 
chain-armour. On his left arm he wears a shield ; a spear is on 
his right. shoulder ; and a royal helmet adorned with streamers 
covers his head. His steed is caparisoned: and richly orna- 
mented ; but both horse and man are very much mutilated... A 
double-wreathed border; terminating in two fluttering streamers 
runs round in the arch, and on either side hover angels holding 
the usual clasped fillet with waving streamer—the emblem: of 
Iran. 

The second arch contains figures of two royal personages with 
the characteristic balloon-shaped head-covering, carled:hair.and: 
rich robes. . De Sacy identified these figures from. inscriptions in: 
Pahlivi on each side of them, the one. with Shapur, and the other 
with Vaharam, This would give to them ia greaterantiquity than 
the sculptures of the-larger arch, sinee Vaharam or.Baharam was. 
son of Shapur IL or Dhu'laktaf, nor, is this conclusion. affected: 
by Sir Henry, Rawlinson’s statement that De Sacy mistook the 
name Shahpuhri for Vaharam, and that. the second figure is: in 
reality that of Shapur I[p’s brother. Sir R. K.Porter, it is to 
be observed, identified the figure on the left of Khusru) Parviz 
with Maurice, the father of Shirin, but it is not. likely that a» 
monarch, even of the low Empire, would be engaged in the 
religious ceremonies of the Gabrs... On the sides ofthe sculpture 
representing. Parviz and his horse, are delineated a boar and. 
stag hunt in the minutest detail, and comprising innumerable: 
figures of men and animals carved with great truth and spirit, 

The Sassanian ruins and sculptures of the epoch of Khusra 
Parviz which are scattered over this region not; only. at Takhti« 
Bustan and at Takhti Shirin, but also at Harsin and at Sirmaj, | 


in the same neighbourhoud, are in some respects of a distinct.) 
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character from those of the same age that are met with in other 
parts of Persia. Sir Robert Kerr’ Porter long ago suggested 
from the disposition of the wings and drapery in the sculptures 
at Takhti Bustan, that they were the work of an artist of the 
Romani-Greek school, and Sir H. Rawlinson says of the buildings 
that they were evidently erected after a Grecian model; they 
were formed of huge blocks of hewn stone, and were adorned 
with. bases,. shafts- and capitals after the: prescribed ‘rules of 
architecture. There is reason than to suppose the buildings and 
sculptures at Takhti Bustan were completed at a later period 
than those at Kasri Shirin, and after Khusra returned victorious 
from his Syrian campaign and brought with him a great ‘number 
of Greek artisans, whom he afterwards retained in his service. 
Such then are the chief remains of a palace which is always 
alluded by Oriental writers as one: of the marvels of the world. 
Yakut, who im his Mu’djam al Buldan or “ Dict. of Countries,” 
is so inveterately Muhammedan as to call Shirin “ the favourite 
slave of King Parviz,” an epithet, the incorrectness of which 
is shown by the sculptures, in which she is represented crowned 
with the diadem of a Sassanian queen ; avers that ** what remains 
of this vast edifice fills both.eye and mind with wonder. Its 
numerous porticoes, its apartments, its pavilions, its vast vaults, 
its elevated terraces, its courts, its gardeus and its park testify 
to the power_and splendour of him who created them.” Alas! 
time ‘must have worked sad havoo' since the Christian slave 
surnamed.“ the ruby,” became the Mussulman encyclopedist. 
Muhammah ben Ahmed el Hamadani or ‘of Hamadan’ ; des- 
cribes the origin of the ‘palace of Shirin which is one of ‘the 
wonders of the rmodld; as follows: “ King Parviz, whose residence 
was at Karmisin, (Kirmanshah) gave ifstractions that @ park 
should be encloned two farsakhs (about six miles). sqaate, and 
that it should be stocked with all kinds of game that would 
thrive in it. A thousand workmen were employed on the task, 
and their daily allowance was’ five round loaves, two rothes of 
meat and a leathern bottle of wine. They were seven years in 
laying out the park and stocking it with game, When all was 
finished, they went to Pahlid, the royal minstrel, and requested 
him to inform the monarch that the work was completed. 
Pahlid composed for the occasion, a.poem, which he recited or 
sang in the presence of Parviz andin Phil he celebrated “the 
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Hunting Garden.” The king transported with joy, gave him a 
robe of honour and ordered the workmen to be magnificently 
rewarded. 

One day, being in his cups, Parviz asked Shirin to wish, 
promising at the same time that whatever she wished should be 
granted. The favourite asked that two rivers should be made 
to flow from out of the rocks into the hunting park, and that a 
palace should be built for her in the centre of the same, which 
should surpass in splendour all the royal palaces. 

When the king had recovered from his excitement he either 
forgot, or found it convenient to forget his promise ; so Shirin 
bribed the court-bard, Pahlid, to bring the circumstance back to 
the royal memory in verses extemporised for the occasion. The 
minstrel consented and the stratagem met with full success. 
The king thanked him for reminding him of his promise and gave 
instructions to proceed at once with the erection of a palace such 
as Shirin wished for. Shirin on her side did not forget her 
promise to Pahlid, which was to cede to him a property at 
Isfahan, where his descendants are settled to the present day.” 

The above-mentioned Pahlid appears like many other privileged 
court-jesters to have been a really clever and ready-witted per- 
sonage. It is to him according to Oriental story that we are 
indebted for the sculptured representation of the horse before 
alluded to. Shabdiz, the monarch’s favourite, was originally a 
present from the King of India. He was tall und robust and as 
strong as he was beautiful. This horse which seemed not to 
know what fatigue was, had many good qualities among which 
was one that he never neighed. His hoof it is said was six 
palms in circumference. One day however Shabdiz fell ill and 
soon got worse. The king who was informed of the circumstance, 
swore that he would put to death anyone who should announce 
to him that his favourite horse was no more. Shabdiz died none 
the less, and the master of the horse found himself in a sad state 
of perplexity, for he could not but make known this grievous 
event to the king, and yet he was afraid that he might put his 
threat into execution. 

In bis trouble he applied to Pahlid and beseeched him to 
invent some stratagem which would save his head, The minstrel 
promised him to do so. So the next time that he was in presence 
of the monarch, he extemporised some verses, which constitated 
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a kind of lament for the horse. The king surprised and hurt, 
exclaimed: “Alas! is poor Shabdiz dead then?” “It is the 
king who says so,” replied Pahlid.* 

The court-bard was indeed so clever, that it became a saying, 
that Parviz possessed three things that no monarch ever had 
before, ‘‘a horse like Shabdiz, a wife as beautiful as Shirin, and 
a musician to be compared with Pahlid.” 

The monarch, notwithstanding his grief, could not help 
applauding the means adopted by Pahlid to save his own life and 
that of others ; and in order to soften the regret occasioned by 
the sad event, he gave instructions to Kathus, son of Sinnamar, 
to reproduce the image of Shabdiz with his chisel. The artist 
executed his work with so much skill that save the absence of 
life, there was no difference between the original and the copy. 

When the king saw the sculpture, he sighed and shed many 
tears. Then he said: “ Nothing has ever made me think so 
much of .the proximity of death as the sight of that image; 
nothing ever reminded me so forcibly of the fate that awaits us 
all. Most assuredly among human things, the best proof of a 
future life, is, that while we know that our bodies must perish 
and that our external being must disappear, we wish as much as 
possible to perpetuate the remembrance of it, by a copy which is 
not itself exempt from the ravages of time. On contemplating 
this sculpture, I think of the glory that it will reflect upon my 
name, and I feel as if I was one of those who will contemplate it 
in future ages.” 

Mosér ben Moehleh! it is to be remarked describes the sculp- 
tures so accurately that there can be no question as to the identity, 
and Ahmed el Hamadani, who relates the above episode con- 
nected with them ; adds, with regard to the horse that it is 30 
admirable that there is nothing like it id the world. Nay, not 
satisfied with this, he goes on to say “that all those who are 
gifted with a judicious aud experienced intelligence who have 
examined it, have conceived doubts as to its origin, and “ I have 
myself heard professional men ‘aver and express themselves 
ready to affirm on oath, that this work was not done by the hand 
of man, and that there was a seeret connected with it that God 
would reveal one day !” 

‘Il remember hearing a doctor of the Mo'tazelites say one day: 
‘If two men were to start, the one from Firganuh and the other 
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from Sus, these two extremities of the world, to visit the seulp- 
ture of Shabdiz, they would not regret the journey they had 
made,’ and truly, when one examines it with care, one cannot 
but admit that the Mo’tazelite was in the right., One is obliged 
to concede that if it was a man who executed such a work, he 
must have been favoured by a marvellous concurrence of 
circumstances, and the stone seems to have lent itself to the 
demands of his chisel to such an extent that if he wanted black 
he met with a black mass; if he wanted red it was red; and so 
with the other colours.” 

Yakut remarks upon this last point that he does not agree 
with El Hamadani, and that he entertains no doubt that the 
different colours which adorn these sculptures were due toa 
skilful limner. 

These sculptures have also been sung by Oriental poets in a 
manner that tends to further establish their identity. Abu 
Amran writes as follows :— 

“ They have chiselled Shabdiz out of the rock as a model : he 
bears Parviz who shines with the lustre of the moon. 

The majesty of the throne and of power radiate from his 
brow. The glory of the world seems to shine on his person. 

Shirin looks at him with a languishing eye, and the king 
holds her slim fingers in his manly hand. This sculpture has 
resisted the ravages of time, it has remained upright and has pre- 
served its colours.” 

It is said that a king passing one day by the monument of 
Shabdiz, he stopped there and drank copiously. His repast over, 
he had some carmine and saffron brought to him, and with these 
he bedaubed the figures of Shabdiz, Shirin and the king. This 
caused a poet to say :— 

“ Shabdiz must have neighed when they daubed his face with 
saffron.” 

“The valiant Khosroes, Shirin andthe chief-priest of the 
Magi ; thanks to the colour with which they have been covered, 
appear as if they were clad in purple garments.” 

This extract is interesting as showing the various ways in 
which the Khosroes of the Greeks was spelt. Sir H. Rawlinsow 
writes Khusrau. It is still more interesting in showing that the 
third figure is that of a high-priest, and not as suggested by Sir 
R. K. Porter, the Emperor Maurice. 

Poetical and popular tradition attributes the sculptures and 
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works at Takti-Bustan, not only to the age of Khusra Parviz, 
and to Kathus, son of Sinnamar as Ahmed of Hamadan declares, 
but to the workmanship of an admirer, of the lovely Shirin. 
The monarch, anxious to perpetuate the beauties of his wife, 
sought, it is related, for an artist able to chisel her likeness in 
lasting stone. 

Firhad or Firhaud,—the first sculptor of the age;—presented 
himself for this purpose ; but, intoxicated with her charms, he 
madly endeavoured to gain her affections. His royal master took 
advantage of this infatuation, and employed him in numberless 
works, with a promise that his beloved should be the reward of 
his snecess. 

Thus inspired, the energy of Firhad knew no limits; the 
sculptures were soon completed; and such progress was made 
in cutting through the mountain to bring a stream from the 
neighbouring valley, that Khusru became alarmed lest he should 
be called upon to perform his engagement. To avoid this 
dilemma he had recourse to treachery. While Firhad was at 
work on the highest part of the rock, making the echoes resound 
with the name of Shirin, even more than with the clang of his 
hammer, an old woman approached him :— 

“ Alas!’’ said she, “ Firhad why do you thus call upon the 
name of Shirin, when that lovely one is already no more? Two 
weeks have fled and the third is now passing since that light of 
the world was extinguished, and Khusru put on his robes of 
mourning.” 

Firhad heard and believed, —reason instantly forsook him,-— 
seizing the aged female, he threw himself from the peak, and 
the betrayer and the betrayed met their death at the same 
moment. 

The writers of romance relate that, hearing of her lover's 
fate, Shirin pined, and, “like the rose deserted by the nightingale, 
drooped her head and withered ;” then the sovereign, strack 
with compunction, made what reparation was in his power, by 
permitting the lovers to rest in one grave,—and out of this grave 
two rose trees grew and twined together; while a huge thistle 
sprung from the breast of their destroyer. 

History, however, describes this celebrated lady as faithful to 
her husband through danger and misfortune, even to death. 
When Khusru fell by a parricidal command, and when his son 
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declared to the queen his incestuous passion, she desired to take 


& last look at her murdered lord, and poisoned, or as some say 
stabbed, herself on his body. 
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INTERNATIONAL RULES OF 
QUARANTINE." 


BY SIR SHERSTON BAKER, BART. 


Tue constantly increasing maritime commerce between different 
nations, calls imperatively for a uniformity of the laws by which 
the practice of Quarantine should be governed. The more the 
laws of respective countries diverge, the more difficult it becomes 
to lay down rules and regulations which are capable of being 
made to coincide with the ideal conceived to be necessary for the 
one end in view, viz., the prevention of the introduction of 
disease. 

In some countries, such as Holland, Quarantine exists rather 
in theory than in practice ; in others, such as Austria, Quarantine 
measures are severe and rigorously carried out. In France “the 
General Regulations of the Maritime Sanitary Police” of 1876, 
have reviewed—perhaps modified—the then existing law of 1853. 
In England the Statute 6 George Fourth, c. 78, which was 
passed in 1825, and which, it should be observed, is limited in 
its operation to the United Kingdom, repealed several earlier 
laws, and enacted other and less stringent provisions in lieu 
thereof ; it is not, however, called into requirement in England, 
except in cases of plague, yellow fever and cholera, owing to 
the ample manner in which the sanitary work is carried out 
under milder regulations, by the officers of the “ Port Sanitary 
Authority.”¢ This Authority is constituted by the Local Govern- 


°* A psper read at the Seventh Annual Conference of the Association for the 
Reform and Codificaticu of the Law of Nations, held in August, 1879, at the 
Guildhall of the City of London. 


t The practical work of the Prat of London is well demonstrated in the half 
yearly Reporta, presented to the Court of Common Council 
Fah Committee, and by Mr. Harry Leach, 
that Prat, 
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ment Board, by virtue of the “ Public Health Act of 1875,” and 
is now in operation at all the chief ports of England. Other 
countries have, within the last ten to fifteen years, modified the 
severity of their laws; but the benefit of these relaxations, in 
favour of shipping and of commerce, can only be very partial, so 
long as other countries do not take part in them, or continue to 
act each according to its own idea, and to follow different rules 
of Quarantine, especially with respect to vessels which may come 
from the Eastern parts of the Mediterranean. It should not be 
forgotten that the interest of every port situated on the same sea 
is, to a certain degree, identical, for each port has numerous 
matters, more or less, in common with its neighbour. 

If one State abolishes or relaxes its measures of Quarantine, 
and a neighbouring State preserves a vigorous procedure, it is 
evident that the advantages which may result to commerce from 
the reforms of the one will be materially depreciated, or even 
more than counterbalanced by the severity of the Quarantine 
which the other State will exercise towards the vessels arriving 
from the ports of the former. It is therefore the interest of all 
—especially of neighbouring—States that their measures of 
prevention should be uniform. 

It has often been strongly, and, I may say, passionately 
affirmed that measures of Quarantine are unavailing. But this 
opinion is opposed to the general consensus of all the civilized 
States, and is contrary to the testimony of the highest medical 
authorities, among whom I will instance the opinions of the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1818,* of Dr. Giovanni Cabiadis,f 
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* “ We are of opinion, although some epidemic diseases are not propagated by 
contagion, that it is by no means proved that the plague is not contagious, or that 
the regulations of plague police are useless or pernicious. We are persuaded on 
the contrary, from the considerations of the experience of all ages, and some of 
us from personal observation, that the disease is communicable from one individual 
to another. . . . The doctrine of contagion a rs to ds to be wholly un- 
shaken by any argument which Dr. Maclean (refe to the then recent work of 
Dr. M » entitled “Results of an Investigation respecting Epidemic and 
Pestilential Diseases, including Researches in the Levant concerning the Plague,”) 
has adduced ; at the same time we think it probable that some of the personal 
restrictions enforced in the establishments for quarantine might be modified 
without riek to the public health.” 


¢t Dr. Giovanni Cabiadis, as the result of his observations during the outbreaks 
of the in 1876-77, does not attempt to deny the contagious properties of 
plague, he does not accept unconditionally the assertion of those who 
aap 760 ne SS 6 OF of six metres, from the patient, in order to 
a the disease. The experience acquired by him during the 
epidemic of Hillah and have convinced him thet no great risk 
is incurred in touching pervons affected with the plague, provided you avoid exposing 
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of Mr. Simon, the medical officer of the Privy Council,t and of 
Dr. Seaton, Medical Officer to the Local Government Board,§ 
which, although divergent, tend to support the ideal of a prophy- 
lactic quarantine. : 

On the other hand it is right that I should recall to recollection 
that such opinions have been vehemently controverted by well- 
known writers, as Dr. Maclean and Dr. Bowring; also Mr, 
Netten Radcliffe appears to incline to their views. 

I therefore propose to the Conference to consider whether the 
rules of prevention may be made so uniform that they may be of 
international adoption. 

So far back as 1838 the French Government proposed the 
formation of a Congress of Delegates from the different European 
States having ports in the Mediterranean to adopt some inter- 
national rules of Quarantine. Lord Palmerston (then Foreign 
Secretary) acceded to the proposal ; but, in consequence of some 
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believing in its contagious properties, very seldom touch them; yet all of them 
equally catch the disease if they live in the same house with the plague patient, but 
are safe if they quit the house the moment a case of plague occurs in it. Dr. 
Cabiadis says that he considers the atmosphere which surrounds a person affected 
with plague as the true medium of transmission. Apart from this, he has also met 
numerous instances in which he believes the clothes and bedding of plague patients 
communicated the malady to sound persons living beyond the sphere of the 
epidemic outbreak, Such articles were made of wool, cotton, flax, or hemp. 


¢ Mr. Simon, in his Eighth Annual Report, says :—* The a generally, 
which may be taken against contagious diseases, are of two kinds, first, if possible 
to prevent the entrance of the contagion ; secondly, if the contagion be present, to 
annihilate, as far as possible, the circumstances which favour ite spread. And 
thus, as regards cholera, a first and incalculably important question to be answered 
by those who have to care for the public health of a country, is the question 
whether by any measures of quarantine they can provide that all contagion of the 
diseases shall be kept outside the limits of their land. Subject to ore qualification, 
which is not an important one for the present argument; it may, I think, be 
accepted as certain that quarantine, conducted with extreme rigour and with the 
precision of a chemical experiment, will keep cholera out of ge ove of Europe 
in which the extremely ult conditions can be absolutely ; and thus 
speaking as to the dry question of medical practice, I have no hesitation in saying 
that England ought to resist cholera by quarantine.” And in a postecript to 
minutes respecting merchandise arriving in England from countries affected 

the plague, July 3rd, 1875, he says :—‘‘ With reference generally to the import- 
ability of morbid infections from the Levant, by means of mate of 
commerce, 1 would observe that the branch of trade which ought to be regarded 
as most open 00 the cunpition of ager OF Suge & SS be ae 
branch whatsoever) is, I think, un 


such as their clothing, bedding, towels, handkerchiefs, napkins, &o. 
with infective matters, and are thus rendered for a longer or pwn? on capable 
of conveying infection,” 


§ Dr. Seaton, in his Seventh Annual rt (1877), says: A theoretically 
portach quaveatlin: 's auchoateas Otaae ty aheeaee ae to break on any 
point, and, which must, of course, include the fall of incubation of the 
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difficulties suggested by the Austrian Government, the scheme 
was abandoned. 

In 1843 the Earl of Aberdeen (then Foreign Secretary) again 
attempted to bring about a meeting of delegates, but the delays 
of the Austrian Government again defeated the project. 

At length, in 1851, on the invitation of the French Govern- 
ment, an International Sanitary Conference met at Paris, with 
the object of establishing a uniform system of Quarantine. 
France, Great Britain, Austria, Russia, Sardinia, Tuscany, the 
Papal States, Naples, Turkey, Greece, Spain and Portugal, being 
the twelve States which had territory, or had important interests 
on the Mediterranean, were represented. Dr. Melier, as French 
delegate, took the chief part in the discussion. Through his 
conciliatory spirit and mastery of the whole of the intricate 
question involved, a provisional understanding was arrived at on 
all the points that were raised. A draft Convention,* with 
“International Sanitary Regulations,” was adopted. Not only 
were restrictive measures reduced to a minimum for the Plague, 
Yellow Fever, and Cholera, but they were precisely defined, in 
lieu of those which had theretofore been in practice. Sanitary 
precautions also were fully considered ; and the much-desired 
uniformity was even extended to the detail of administrative 
organisation. 

Unfortunately, when this important work was submitted to 
the various Powers, France, Sardinia, Portugal, Tuscany, and 
Turkey alone ratified it and adopted the system; the other 
Powers being influenced by motives which, so far as I am aware, 
have not transpired. 

The end for which the Conference was assembled was there- 
fore only partially attained. In its endeavours to promote 
uniformity it would seem to have gune too far. Not content 
with recommending uniform measures of prevention, which alone 
was a matter difficult to attain, it had endeavoured to supplement 
these measures with a code of procedure which was to be 
universal, varying thereby the municipal laws of the several 
States which were parties to the Conference. This was too great 
an attempt, and one which was sure to encounter insurmountable 
obstacles. 

This, therefore, was the rock on which the Convention split, 





* The full text of this Convention and of the International Sanitary Regulations 
annexed to the same, are to be found at p. 343 of “‘ Baker's (Sir Sherston) Laws 
relating to Quarantine,” (C. Kegan Paul and Co., London, 1879). 
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and the result was that the five States which had ratified the 
Convention hastened to renounce it so soon as the term of five 
years provided for by the Convention haa expired. 

In 1859 the French Government returned to the subject, and 
invited a Conference to meet at Paris. It was hoped that by 
eliminating from the subject for discussion certain questions 
which refined its purpose too much, especially such as related to 
the procedure for carrying out the Quarantine measures, the 
delegates might succeed in attaining to an understanding on the 
general principles. A draft Convention was, with this object, 
prepared, but it was not found possible to reconcile all the con- 
fiicting interests involved, and the Conference ceased to exist. 

The appearance of cholera in Europe in 1865 was attributed to 
the return of the Mohammedan pilgrims from Mecca. This in- 
fection spread along each of the several lines of steamboat 
communication, which diverge from Alexandria as a centre, to all 
the most considerable ports of the Levant and of Southern 
Europe. This gave rise to a third Cunference, also at the 
suggestion of France. The meeting was held at Constantinople 
in the following year (1866). All the States of Europe, as well 
us Egypt and Persia, were represented. The.etiology and the 
prophylaxis of cholera were the subjects of the discussion, It 
was hoped by the Conference that some understanding might be 
arrived at as to the measures proper to be taken for the pre- 
vention of a fresh importation of that dire disease. The work of 
the Conference, both scientific and practical, was considerable. 
It certainly threw much light on the etiology of cholera. Its 
prophylaxis was considered by the Conference from every aspect, 
both with regard to India, whose valley of the Ganges is the 
source of the scourge, as also the various methods or channels by 
which the disease is imported into the-various States of Europe. 
But, like all its predecessors, this Conference was doomed to be 
unproductive of any material or lasting results. Nevertheless it 
bore this fruit, that legitimate hopes were raised that the 
recommendations which it had sanctioned concerning measures 
of prevention in the Levant would be generally adopted and 
followed. The work of the Conference of Constantinople also 
left its influence on the practice then in force in Europe for the 
prevention of cholera. All the Southern States saw the necessity 
of modifying their sanitary regulations, which now show marked 
traces of the beneficial influence of the Constantinople Conference. 
But the Conference of Constantinople was not the last attempt 
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to arrive at uniform measures of prevention against the cholera. 
In 1874 the Austro-Hungarian Goverument took the initiative in 
convoking, at Vienna, another Conference for this purpose, as 
well as for establishing a permanent International Commission, 
to be intrusted with the duty of studying all questions relating 
to the etiology and to the prophylaxis of cholera. This Con- 
ference was composed almost entirely of members of the medical 
profession ; it was unanimous on the fundamental scientific 
questions, and its conclusions were confirmatory of those of the 
Conference of Constantinople. The transmissibility and the 
propagation of cholera by importation were not denied, but there 
was much difference of opinion concerning the measures of pre- 
vention, which it would seem ought, if perfect, to have been the 
corollary to the scientific doctrine which was admitted on all 
hands. Some delegates advocated the abolition of Quarantine, 
and the substitution for it of a mere medical inspection, followed, 
where necessary, by disinfection, while others on the contrary, 
argued in favour of it. Nevertheless all were agreed as to the 
consequences of the importation of the disease. This divergence 
of opinion as to Quarantine resulted from the fact that some 
delegates represented States where it was alleged cholera is 
nearly always permanent, or else which, through their proximity 
to such States, from the force of habit or from disbelief in 
Quarantine, disregarded any means of protecting themselves. 
Others preferred the certain advantages which result to commerce 
from not being trammeled with vexatious Quarantine regulations, 
electing the certain commercial gain instead of the doubtful risk 
of propagation. 

Again, other delegates, who represented States in the South 
of Europe, considered that the interest of their countries was best 
served by being guaranteed against the importation of cholera. 
Both parties brought plausible arguments to bear in support of 
their views. The result was that the Conference recognised the 
fact that there was rather a possibility of concord between certain 
States in the North of Europe and between States in the South 
of Europe than a universal international »greement. 

Nevertheless it should not be forgotten by us that the stumbling- 
block to all these Conferences was the anxious endeavour of their 
representatives to reduce the conflicting Quarantine systems of 
the world to uniformity, not only of theory and practice, but of 
practice even in its most minute details. Therefore I prefer 
instead to consider the minimum of precaution, which, if honestly 
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observed, should save a country, or part of a country, from being | 
placed in Quarantine by other States ; so long, of course, as the 
country itself be free from disease. 

I have endeavoured to reduce this scheme to writing, and for 
the convenience of the Conference have drafted it in the form of 
Articles (forty in number), which I beg to submit to the con- 
sideration of the Conference. The following is a brief outline of 
my suggestions. They refer to the Plague, Yellow Fever, and 
Cholera only :— 

An “ International Bill of Health” to be granted by the local 
authority of the port of departure to every vessel, and to be 
delivered up by the vessel at the ultimate port of destination. 
This bill to be viséd at the port of departure by the Consul 
representing the port of destination, in such terms as he shall 
think fit. A similar visd to be required at every port touched at, 
both from the local authority and from the Consul representing 
the port of destination. This bill of health to be accepted 
in all ports of the High Contracting Parties. A foul bill of 
health or a case of disease, past or present, on board, or the 
fact of any port having become infected within a limited time 
after the departure of a vessel from it, to authorise the local 
authority of the port of arrival to place the arriving or touching 
vessel in quarantine, according to a certain scale, containing a 
maximum and a minimum period of quarantine; it being 
optional to every State to adopt any period within those limits. 
Every State to preserve its own Municipal Quarantine system, 
except on such points as may nullify or contradict these Articles. 
Measures of disinfection for passengers, crew, and cargo to be 
required, but in every case, the details to be left to the Municipal 
regulations. Lazarets and hospital ships to be provided in” 
sufficient number, and to be regulated according to the best 
sanitary principles, but here again the details to be left to the 
Municipal authority. | 

To avoid the necessity of placing a whole State in quarantine, 
especially where a State comprises distant Colonial possessions, 
each country to be divided by its own Government into territorial 
divisions, to be termed Quarantine “Centres.” Each State 
to engage to guard rigidly against any infected “ centre,” and to 
place the same in quarantine. : 
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PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL RULES. 





Arr. 1.—The High Contracting Parties ugree to apply to the plague, 
yellow fever, and cholera, the sanitary measures hereinafter mentioned. 
In these Articles, the word “disease” shall comprise ‘the plague,” 
“yellow fever,” and “cholera,” the word ‘infected” shall mean 
«infected by the plague, yellow fever, or cholera ;” the word “centre” 
shall signify any of the territorial divisions in the Schedule* to these 
Articles set out; the word * Consul” shall include “any representative 
delegated by a Consul;"’ the words “bill of health” shall mean the 
“ International bill of health ;” and the word “hospital” shall mean a 
lazaret or a hospital ship. 

Art. 2.—At the port of departure, or at any port touched at, every 
vessel, both before and after she is loaded, may be inspected by the 
local authority of the port, and by the Consul of the “centre” of the 
port of destination, and she shall be subjected to such reasonable 
sanitary measures as the local authority may deem necessary. These 
measures, when necessary, shall be effected at the expense of the local 
authority, and as quickly as possible, so as to avoid every delay to a 
vessel. . 

Ant. 3.—At the port of departure, the passengers and the crew may 
be examitied’ by a medical officer, at the request either of the local 
authority or of the Consul of the “centre” of the port of destination. 
The departure of any person who may be affected by any “ disease” 
may be forcibly prevented by the local authority with or without the 
request of the Consul of the “centre ” of the port of destination. Such 
examination shall be made as quickly as possible, so as to avoid every 
delay to a vessel, 

Ant. 4.—There shall only be two bills of health, viz., a clean bill 
and a foul bill; the first shall state the absence of “diseases” in the 
“centre” from which it is issued; the second shall state by name the 
presence of one or more “ diseases” in the *‘centre” from which it is 
issued. Every bill shall also state the following particulars:—The 
name of the vessel to which it is issued, the name of the captain or 
master, the tonnage, the cargo, the number and sanitary condition of 


‘the crew and passengers, and the sanitary condition of the vessel, and 


the ports it is proposed to touch at. 

Aut. 5.—Every bill of health shall be drawn up and signed by the 
local authority of the port of primary departure in the name of the 
territorial government; and it shall bear the visd of the Consul of the 
“centre” of the port of destination, and shall be credited in all the 





© It is obvious that the “ centres” cannot be defined until it is known what 
States may think fit to become Parties to these Rules. 
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ports of the High Contracting Parties, subject to the subsequent local 
and consular visdés. The Consul of the *‘ centre” of the port of desti- 
nation may affix a qualified or negative vis¢ should he think fit; but in 
such case he shall state the nature of the qualification, or his reason for 
negativing the signature of the local authority. It shall be optional to 
other local authorities to admit a vessel with such a qualified or negatived 
bill of health to pratique, or to require her to undergo a quarantine 
within the limits set forth in Art. 20. | 

Aut. 6.—The local authority of every port where a vessel may touch 
shall require the production of the bill of health of the vessel; and the 
same authority, and the Consul of the “centre” of the port of destination, 
shall affix their respective visds to the said bill of health. Such visds 
may be confirmatory, qualified, o1 negative, accordingly as the authority 
or Consul may respectively deem expedient; but in the two latter 
alternatives a reason shall be assigned on the bill of health. 

Art. 7.—Every vessel shall have one bill of health, and no more. 

Art. 8.—This bill of health shall be in the following form, and to 
the following tenor and effect :— 


“INTERNATIONAL BILL OF HEALTH.” 





To all to whom these Presents shall come, the undersigned health officer 
of (name of State) at the port of (name) sendeth greeting. 

I hereby certify that the Vessel called the (A) whose master (or 
commander) is (B.C.), is about to sail from this port for (X.) in the 
“centre” of (W.), on _the day of 

18 , “and proposes to touch at (D,) and 
at (E.) on her voyage, under the following conditions :— 























Tonnage Nationality rare 
Carpe 0 tid tot? 8 al es 

Number of Cremei ____..... Sanitary condition— 

Number of Passengers Sanitary condition... 








Sanitary condition of vessel 
I further certify that in this port and neighbourhood there is (net) 











a cuse of 
The Plague. 
Yellow Fever. 
Cholera, 
Dated this day of 18 . 
| G. H., 
Health Officer. 
1 endorse [or qualify] the above [and say that, ete, ], ) 
T. dey Consul for W. 





a Neir.—In the case of a vessel of war erase the words in italics. 
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Art. 9.—Under normal conditions, when a * centre” is not known 
to be “ infected,” the following vessels may be unprovided with bills of 
health :— 


1, Fishing vessels. 

2. Pilot boats. 

3. Revenue cutters and guard vessels. 

4. Coasting vessels running between different ports of the same 
country. 


Art. 10 —Under normal conditions, by a declaration to be exchanged 
between two of the High Contracting Parties, certain vessels from 
ports of certain “centres” of the one country going to ports of certain 
“centres” of the other country may be exempted from the obligation 
of carrying a bill of health. 

Art. 11 —No bill of health is to be kept back by any local authority 
or Consul under any pretence whatsoever, except by the local authority 
of the ultimate port of destination, who shall receive and keep the bill 
of health. 

Art. 12.—A bill of health shall only be valid if it shall have been 
given or viséd within the forty-eight hours preceding the departure of 
the vessel, except when the vessel may be detained by stress of weather, 
provided that in such case she has not communicated with the shore 
since the date of her bill of health. 

Art. 13,.—€very vessel, from any port which has become “ infected ” 
within [seven] days after the departure of the said vessel, shall, not- 
withstanding a clean bill, be considered to be furnished with a foul bill 
of health. 

Art. 14.—A bill of health shall be considered clean although 
“ disease” may exist in the “hospital” of the port of departure or of 
any port touched at. 

Art. 15.—Every vessel provided with a clean bill of health which 
shall not have had whilst at sea any case of disease or any suspicious 
communication, and which shall present herself in a satisfactory sanitary 
condition, shall, subject to Art. 13, immediately be admitted to pratique 
in every port of the High Contracting Parties. 

Arr. 16.—Whenever a vessel is admitted to pratique, her cargo, 
passengers and crew (except such as may be “infected’’), are exempt 
from all sanitary measures. 

Art. 17.—Every healthy port may protect itself against any 
** infected” vessel, persons or goods, by placing the same in quarantine, 
and (subject to Art. 20) by subjecting the same to such sanitary 
measures as circumstances may render necessary. 

Art. 18.—The right is reserved to all the High Contracting Parties 
to enforce the particular quarantine system of each State, and to make 
their own municipal rules for carrying out the details of these Articles; 
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provided always that no such particular quarantine system or municipal 
rules shall contradict or render nugatory the present Articles. 

Art. 19.—Whatever the number of sick on board, and whatever the 
disease or illness, a vessel shall never be sent away from a port without 
assistance, and due regard being paid to the rights of humanity. But if 
a port be without a “ hospital,” the local authority may send the vessel 
to a neighbouring port, or cause the vessel to remain at anchor in an 
isolated spot under the watch of the local authority. 

Art. 20.—For the more easy application of quarantine, the High 
Contracting Parties agree tothe principle of a maximum and a minimum 
quarantine. Every ‘“‘centre” may adopt either the maximum or the 
minimum quarantine at pleasure, according to the following Scale, 
which governs all vessels, persons and goods, except such persons as 
shall be found on arrival at a port to be suffering from “ disease.” 
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Art. 21.—Every person found to be suffering from diseasé shall, on 
arrival at a port, be removed to a hospital, and shall be detained there 
until recovered. 

Art. 22.—Every captain or master shall record on the log an exact 
entry of every communication made at sea in order to détail it on 
arrival, if requested to do so by the local authority. 

Art. 23.—Every vessel on arrival shall be subjected to any inquiry 
as to her port of departure and destination, and to such interrogatories 
as the local authority may see fit. She shall also produce her bill of 
health without demand. A ship of war shall only be required to 
produce her bill of health, but the word of her commander shal) be 
required to guarantee her good sanitary condition. 

Art. 24.—Should a local authority deem it necessary on the grourids 
of health, and for a reason to be by them given in writing to the master 
of any vessel (whatever the bill of health of the same may be), they 
may cause an inspection to be made of the said vessel before admitting 
the same to pratique. Should the state of the cargo, or the crowded or 
infectious condition of such vessel, or any similar cause determine the 
local authority to detain such vessel for the purpose of considering 
whether she should be dealt with under the following Art. 25, they are 
authorised to so detain her for a period not exceeding twenty-four 
hours. 

Arr. 25:—The bad sanitary condition of any vessel, whether in 
quarantine or not, shall authorise the local authority to subject the 
same to such sanitary measures as a vessel with a foul bill of health 
may be subjected to. If the vessel shall not be placed in quarantine 
the sanitary measures shall be carried out by the master at his own 
expense under the direction of the local authority. 

Art. 26.—The cause for which a vessel is placed in quarantine shall 
in each case be assigned in writing, and delivered to the master or 
commander without any delay. 

Art. 27.—Quarantine shall entail such special measures of purifi- 
cation and disinfection, both with regard to vessels, passengers, crew, 
and cargo, as the local authority may deem necessary. Anything 
destroyed by fire by the local authority shall be paid for by them. 

Art. 28.—The right is reserved to all Consuls to be present at the 
opening and purifying of letters and despatches which may arrive by 
vessels, and which are addressed to them or to their countrymen. The 
same right is reserved to the Post Office. 

Art. 29.—Whenever during a quarantine a case of “ disease” shall 
appear the quarantine must commence afresh from the date of the 
death, recovery, or removal from the vessel, of the last case of disease. 

Arr. 30.—Quarantine may be performed at an intermediate port 
between the port of departure and that of destination. On proof beitig 
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given in writing of such quarantine and of its sufficiency, and attested 
not only by the local authority of the intermediate port, but also by the 
Consul of the “centre” of the port of destination, such vessel shall be 
admitted to pratique. 

Art. 81.—Each of the High Contracting Parties engages itself to 
maintain or to furnish for the reception of ships, passengers, crews, and 
goods subject to quarantine, a sufficient number of ‘‘ hospitals” for the 
convenience of travellers and the requirements of commerce. 

Art. 32.—The interior arrangements of a “ hospital’’ shall be made on 
the best sanitary principles, and shall be such that the persons and 
articles in quarantine from different dates may be easily kept apart. 
There shall be spacious and convenient reception rooms to enable 
persons from without to visit those in quarantine without prejudice to 
the precautions necessary to protect public health. Gratings shall be 
abolished, as also everything which might have a prejudicial influence 
on the moral wellbeing of those in quarantine. 

Art. 33.—Every hospital must be supplied with good water, and in 
sufficient quantity. A tariff, fixed by the local authority and publicly 
exhibited, shall, with the concurrence of the respective Consuls of the 
port, be revised every [six] months. In this tariff the price of food 
shall be stated on the lowest scale, and such food shall be supplied at 
convenient hours to the persons in quarantine, at their own expense, 

Art. 34.—A medical officer of the local authority shall, whenever 
his services are likely to be required, be attached to the “ hospital,” to 
visit those in quarantine, and to assist in the execution of sanitary 
measures, His attendance shall be free of charge. 

The sick and others detained in hospitals, shall be entitled to such 
religious ministration and medical comforts as they may require, but 
the persons employed in adininistering the same must themselves under- 
go quarantine. ‘Their services will be paid for by the sick whom they 
may attend. 

Art. 35,—The local authority shall, in every case, destroy by fire 
all wearing apparel or bedding recently used by the dead, or those 
stricken with any “disease.” Other infected articles shall be subjected 
to the most thorough process of purification. 

Art. 36.—All letters and despatches shall be forwarded to persons 
in hospital without delay. Letters and despatches from persons in 
hospital shall be purified in such manner as the local authority may 
direct, provided that the writing be not obliterated; and shall be 
forwarded without delay. 

Art. 37.—The High Contracting Parties agree not to impose directly 
or indirectly on the shipping, passengers, crew, or goods of the respective 
States other quarantine charges than the dues and charges specified in 
these Articles. 
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Art. 38.—The High Contracting Parties engage themselves to 
guard rigidly against any “‘infected” “‘ centre,” and to place the same 
in quarantine. 

Art. 39.—Articles 2, 3, 9, 21, 24, 25, and 27, respectively, shall 
not apply to the vessels of war of the High Contracting Parties. 

Art 40—The present Regulations shall be in force and vigour for 
[five] years. If [six] months before the expiration of that term none 
of the High Contracting Parties shall have, by an official declaration, 
announced an intention of withdrawing from them, the Regulations 
shall remain in force during another [year], and so on from [year to 
year] until repealed. 
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THE ARCH OF CTESIPHON. 


Ir would appear that the Persian Kings used in olden times to 
hold their courts and give audiences in great vaulted or arched 
rooms open at one end. Such a system was well adapted to the 
climate, ensuring shade and air, as also to the patriarchal 
manners still to a certain extent in vogue in the East. The two 
most remarkable of these vaulted halls, still in existence, are the 
colossal ruin known as the Arch of Ctesiphon, but by the Arabs 
called Tacht Kesra or “ The Hall of Khosroes,” and the palace 
of Al Hadhr, which latter is adorned with a series of vaulted 
chambers, all open to the South, whereas the hall at Ctesiphon 
is single, loftier, and open to the East. 

Al Hadhr, the Hazor of Kedar, which Jeremiah prophesied 
to become a dwelling for dragons (Jer. xlix. 33) that is to say of 
the gigantic monitors or lizards actually found there ; and the 
Atra of the Romans, is situated in the heart of the Mesopota- 
mian wilderness. It is described by the Arabian historians as 
having been captured by the Persians from Zenobia, to whose 
cultivated taste it was probably indebted for the numerous bas- 
reliefs with which its halls are embellished. It would appear 
that a sculptured pediment representing Khosroes Anushirwan 
besieging the city of Antioch, once adorned in a similar manner 
the portico of the Arch of Ctesiphon. (Yakut’s Modjem el- 
Buldan) or “ Dict. of Countries,” Art. ‘ Aiwan,’ ze., hall of 
reception). A hall of the same character was raised by Ardeshir 
(Artaxerxes) on a platform at Jir or Gir of the Persians, where 
was also a fire-temple, and another stood at Kirmanshah, near 
the Kasr Shirin or palace of the fair slave of Khosrau Parviz. 

The Arch of Ctesiphon stands on a bend of the river Tigris to 
the South of Baghdad ; and nigh to it, on the opposite bank, the 
Macedonians founded the rival city of Seleucia. Both are now a 
mere mass of ruins, but while some sepulchral chapels and other 
buildings exist around the Arch of Ctesiphon, little more than 
mounds of rubbish (well worth archwological exploration how- 
ever) remain to mark the position of the once populous city of 
the Seleucid. The sepulchral chapels or mausoleums are those 
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of Selman el Farsi and of Hodhaifa, son of El Yemani, and they 
are places of pilgrimage in the month of Shaban. (Nuzhet at 
the word Madain). 

Selman el Farsi or of Fars, more commonly known as Selman 
Pauk, the ‘ pure’ or ‘ pious,’ was according to the Arabs once a 
Christian, but he became a follower of the prophet Muhammad, 
who appointed him his barber; which situation he filled for 
many years. Hence all the barbers, as likewise the professors 
and operators of chirurgery, phlebotomy and chiropody, perform 
a yearly pilgrimage from Baghdad to his tomb; which is sur- 
rounded by a brick wall, encompassing a good court, and having 
commodious accommodation, answering every purpose of a 
caravansary.” Hodhaifah was secretary to the prophet. Another 
lonely tomb close by is said to mark the resting-place of the 
mortal remains of Mostasem Billah, the last of the Khalifs, who 
was trodden under the feet of the Mongols under Hulaku grand- 
son of Yenghiz Khan. 

The Arch of Ctesiphon—“that stupendous, stately fragment of 
ages long since forgot”—as it has been termed, rises above these 
minor erections in towering grandeur. Its solitary position, rising 
like the Akka Kuf and Birs Nimrud out of a level plain, adds 
greatly to its imposing character. The full extent of the front 
or eastern face is 300 feet. It is divided by a high semicircular 
arch, supported by walls 16 feet thick ; the arch itself making a 
span of 86 feet, and rising to the height of 103 feet. The front 
of the building is ornamented and surmounted by four rows of 
small arched recesses, resembling in form the large one. The 
style and execution of these are most delicate, evincing a fertile 
invention and great experience in the art of architecture. 

From the vestibule, a hall (aiwan) extends to the depth of 
156 feet, East and West, where a wall forms the back of the 
building, a great portion of which, together with part of the 


5) 





* D'Herbelot also says of this Selman el Farsi, and who was also called 
Al Kbair, that he had been a Christian, and that it is related of him in the life of 
Nuhesnen that on the een | y bre ewan ap at say of the ditch or trench, 

© Prophet having assigned forty oms of cutting to every ten men, every 
one wented to have Selman on his side, and the cutierlen Of Medina on the 
other, got to quarrelling on the point. Muhammad then said ‘‘ Selman belongs 
to us and to our hotse,” and he subsequently added “he is one of those whom 
Paradise awaits,’ that is to say of the number of the predestined. 


The author of the “ Raudhat Alakbiar,” relates on the same authority, that 
Selman died in the town of Madain, of which Omar had made him governor 
the year 35 of the Hejira at the age of 250 years, He is said to have —- 
the work of his hands and to have given all surplus to the poor. Abu 
and Aus Ben Malik, two personages of authority on traditions, received 
theirs trege Selman, wite hall thats @lecetiy frecs the Boueheh 
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roof, which appears as. if almost cleft in twain, is broken down. 
In the centre of the wall or western face of the structure, a 
doorway measuring 24 feet high by 12 wide, leads to a con- 
tiguous heap of mounds, extending to the bank of the river, 
about a quarter of a mile distant. The general shape of these 
hillocks is elliptical, and their circumference two miles. Happen- 
ing to be at this spot on one occasion in winter time, the recent 
rains had washed out many coins from these mounds. They 
were so time-worn, that although manifestly Sassanian from the 
bag-wigs just perceptible in some, they were utterly useless ; but 
the fact serves to show that if these mounds of rubbish were 
opened many relics of olden times might be obtained. 

The arch is built of fine furnace-burnt bricks, each measuring 
twelve inches square by two or three-quarters thick, and coated 
with cement. Mustafi says that the arch stood on a platform 
150 cubits long and the same in width, and that it was preceded 
by a court eight cubits long and twenty-five wide. Muhammad, 
son of Abd er Rahim el Mukri, who visited the arch in the year 
524 of the Hejira, said it was thirty-six paces in width and 
sixty-four jn length, the elevation of the arch was about seventy 
cubits, and the whole height of the edifice to the extremity of 
the cornice, 150 cubits. The arch is indeed so lofty that an 
ordinary fowling-piece would scarcely kill one of the many 
pigeons to be seen sitting on the top with closed wings. 

To the right are fragments of walls, and broken masses of 
brickwork ; to the left, and therefore South of the arch are also 
the remains of vast structures, which though encumbered with 
heaps of earth are yet sufficiently visible to fill the mind of the 
spectator with a sense of past grandeur. We have indeed the 
authority of the Oriental historians to the effect that “all around 
reigned monuments worthy of the greatness and the magnifi- 
cence of the aiwan.” 

If however we are to give credit to Yakut the author of “The 
Dictionary of Countries,” all the edifices around were not 
signalised by the same amount of magnificence. “I have often,” 
he says, “ heard the following anecdote related : when Khosroes 
was about to raise this palace he bought up all the houses in the 
neighbourhood, winning over the owners by liberal indemnifica- 
tions. A poor old woman, who occupied one of these abodes, 
however obstinately refused to give it up ; and when urged to do 
so her constant reply was : “I would not exchange my home in 
the neighbourhood of the king for all the kingdoms on earth,” 
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This coming to the monarch’s ears he felt himself so flattered 
by the old woman’s words that he gave orders that her humble 
abode should be spared, and more than that, that it should be 
included within the precincts of the palace. 

“T have indeed” adds Yakut, “seen close by a well-built 
little dome, which is still called the dome of the old woman, and I 
thought with pride that a people among whom such sentiments 
of justice and benevolence prevailed could only be subjected by 
one power, that of prophecy and of Islam, with which God has 
deigned to inspire his servants.” 

Yakut evidently wrote this to conciliate his readers, for he was 
himself originally a Greek Christian, who became the slave of a 
merchant of Baghdad, and he always repudiated the name given 
to him on his conversion—Obeid Allah Yakut, or ‘the ruby,’ on 
account of his good qualities—and preferred writing himself 
Yakub or Jacob ; possibly his Christian name. 

The Arch of Ctesiphon is supposed to have been raised up 
amid the ruins of the primeval and Biblical city of Calneh, one 
of the four cities which constituted the beginning of the kingdom 
of Nimrod, in the land of Shinar (Gen. x. 10), This view 
of the subject was particularly upheld by M. de Brosses, 
one of the Presidents of the Institute of Paris (Mem. de 
’ Academié Royale, tome xxvii. p. 31). Identifying, as is 
generally done, Babel with Babylon, Erech with Warka, where 
Mr. Loftus effected such splendid discoveries—and Accad with 
Akka-kuf, the tall ruin North-west of Baghdad, there is much 
that is in keeping in this identification of the fourth site 
mentioned in Holy Writ. Sir Henry Rawlinson has however in 
modern times sought for Calneh at Niffer, and Oppert at Mugh- 
Sir ; but a writer in Cassell’s Bible Dictionary (Art. Calneh) has 
justly remarked that the ancient names of these two cities aré 
well-known. Neither of them was taken by Sargon till his 
twelfth year ; and no known name of either of them has the 
slightest resemblance to Calneh. Calneh appears to have been 
known to some writers by the name of Chala, notoriously 
Isidorus Characenus, who says the name of the province 
Chalonitis was derived from it. The name in Assyrian we are 
told would be Cala Ani or Castle of Ani (Calno in Isaiah x. 9). 
The Septuagint and Vulgate render the Hebrew name by 
Chalanno, so there can be little doubt that Calneh gave its name 
to Chalonitis. 

The oldest chronicles of Persia, according to Yakut, attribute 
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the raising up of the ancient Babylonian city from its ruins to 
Ardeshir, son of Babek, hence called Ardeshir Babigan—the 
Artaxerxes who was the founder of the Sassanian dynasty. We 
read in Hamzah “the real name of Madain, in Persian, was 
Kusfiin, which the Arabs converted into Thisfin and Thisfind 
(whence the Greek Ctesiphon). The Mussulmans used the word 
Madain in preference because the region comprised seven cities,” 
The term Madain has however more generally been understood 
to have represented the two cities, Seleucia and Ctesiphon, but 
the authority for this opinion, so commonly accepted by modern 
historians, is unknown to the writer. Yezdidgerd ben Mahdad 
el Kosrewi, who in his treatise, Rissaleh, attributes the revival 
of Madain to Anushirwan ben Kobad, says that the name of 
Madai comes from Dan, a king who reigned thirty years after 
the death of Moses, and who first founded the city in question. 
The name Dan has it is well-known several applications in 
Scripture. First is of opinion that it was the name of a deity, 
afterwards called Pan by the Greeks, as well as the name of a 
tribe, of places, of rivers (as Jor-dan) and of persons. This 
opinion seems probable as it is also, that An and Ani were 
modifications of the same name." 

Yakut asserts that none of the authors who have spoken of 
Madain, explain why the plural form has been given to the 
name. Yezdidgerd alone suggested that the different Sassanian 
monarchs having each given his name to a city they were all 
subsequently collectively united under one name Madain—a 
suggestion as little rational as that of Hamzah, that it repre- 
sented seven cities, which he enumerates, and some of which 
are at a great distance from one another. 

It is almost as difficult to determine who erected the Arch of 
Ctesiphon, as who razed the olden city from its foundations. 
The “Hall of Khosroes” is expressive of a whole dynasty, 
just as we might say the “Hall of Pharaoh,” or the “ Hall of 
Cesar.” Common opinion attributes it to Khosroes Anushirwan. 
Hamzah says: “I have read in a work translated by Ibn el 
Mokaffa, that the palace of Madain was raised by Sapur ben 


® Humdallah Mustafi, in the geographical treatise entitled ‘‘ Nuzhet ul Kulab,” 
says that Madalyn was founded by Tabmurath Divband, of the Pishdudi d of 
Persian Kings, who named it Gardabad and that Jumshid completed it. and 
called it Teisebun. But these are almost semi-fabulous times. Jumshid is also 
said to bave built a stone bridge over the Tigris, which excited the admiration of 
Alexander the Great, and Ardeshir Babegan, when he ado the city and made 
a ee restore it. According to same writer, Sapur 
embellished the city, and Anushirwan erected the Aiwan i Kesrs or 
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Ardeshir (Shapur, son of Artaxerxes); but the great Mubid 
Amid, son of Ashuaht, has assured me that Ibn el Mokaffa was. 
mistaken as the palace of Sapur was destroyed by Abn Jafar 
Mansur, and the one of which we see the remains was built by 
Khosroes Eberwiz (Parviz). 

According to a tradition, strange to say accepted by many 
Arabs, and related by Mustafi, this splendid monument. of the 
power of the Khosroes, fell to the ground when Muhammad 
was born. One of their historians Muhammad Abd er Rahim, 
who knew better, says, however, that upon the occasion in 
question the roof was cleft longitudinally, and fourteen pin- 
nacles were overthrown. 

The story of the capture of the “ white palace of Khosroes, 
the promise of the Apostle of God”—by the Saracens, and of 
the rich spoil that fell into the hands of the “ poor robbers of 
the Desert,” is vividly narrated in the pages of Gibbon. The 
actual subjugator of the place was Sa’d, son of Abi Wakkas, 
and that in the month of Safer, the year of the Hejira 16, 
(March, 637) in the time of the Khalif Omar. 

Subsequently to the fall of Ctesiphon, Basrah (Bussora) and 
Kufah came into vogue, and the population emigrated m large 
parts to these towns; Wasit, founded by Haddjadj, becoming 
for a time the seat. of government of Irak, till it was superseded 
by Baghdad and its Khalifs. 

It is related that when the Khalif Abu Jafir Abd Allah ben 
Muhammad El Mansur or ‘ the victorious,’ founded Baghdad, a 
name which like Maidan comprises that of a Pagan deity: 
“the garden of Dad;” he communicated to the renowned 
lieutenant Khaled ben Barmek, chief of the Barmecides, a 
project for demolishing the aiwan in order to utilise the 
materials in the construction of the new city. Khaled expressed 
himself as opposed to such a desecration. Mansur retorted by 
accusing him with sympathising with Persia. 

“My intention” replied Khaled “is not that which is 
attributed to me by the Emir of the Accursed (sic), but I think 
that this imposing edifice says much im favour of the religion 
and the people who were capable of subjecting so enlightened 
and so powerful a nation.” | 

Mansur paid no attention to the appeal, but ordered the work 
of demolition to be forthwith commenced: he soon found 
however that the expenses which would be entailed by such a 
proceeding would far surpass the advantages which he should 


derive from it, and he gave up the undertaking. 
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“The Emir of the hypocrites” it was then Khaled’s turn to 
remark “ ought now to go on with the demolition of the palace, 
so that it may not be said that he could not overthrow that 
which another built up, although it is easier to destroy than to 
build.* 

The Arabian poets have often mourned over this monument 
of the magnificence of past times. Ibn el Hajib thus apostro- 
phises its builder :— 

“Oh! thou who raised up this magnificent edifice, didst thou 
forget the effects of time on palaces?” 

“These sumptuous halls, these porticoes, these abodes of 
Khosroes Anushirwan !” 

“Time has traced upon their front this sentence, written by 
the hand of disasters and misfortunes :” 

“When evil times and calamities supervene, then do the 
most solid edifices crumble into ruin.” 

The King, Jelal ed Dulah, passing by this stately edifice, is 
also said to have written the following distich on the walls of 
the building itself :— 

“Oh! thou whom good fortune intoxicates, think of the 
home of the Khosroes, for it is a lesson given to the world. 
There was a time when this palace was gladdened by the 
presence of its kings, now the ravages of time have left it what 
you see, 

The regal meditations are simple, yet touching. They are 
also especially characteristic of the Oriental genius, which is 
often almost infantile in its simplicity. 
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* Khaled is further said to have endeavoured to turn the Khalif from his 
iconoclastic propensities by arguing that the arch and its sculptured pediment 
should remain untouched, as a lasting evidence to mankind of the prophetic 
character of Muhammad, on the night of whose birth it was miraculously rent. 
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EVOLUTION AND SPIRITUALISM. 
BY W. F. AINSWORTH. 





THE countenance given by Professor Allman, in his Address to 
the British Association, to the position maintained by Professor 
Huxley in his “ Essay on the Physical Basis of Life,” that life is 
an inherent and essential property of the substance known as 
protoplasm or sarcode, is calculated to alarm the minds of many 
thoughtful and religious, but timid, or susceptible persons. 

There is however in reality nothing in this doctrine, or that 
of evolution, which is made to spring from it, to justify such 
alarms. There is nothing in either that is opposed to the idea, 
if viewed in a proper light, of spirit, or that which is not 
matter, preceding matter, being co-existent with it, and being 
prolonged beyond it, “as.a spiritual body,” as St. Paul has it. 

When the upholders of the doctrine of evolution speak of life 
as an inherent and essential property of protoplasm; they 
admit a distinction between the matter and the property, 
although co-existent. This property is therefore a thing 
endowed from without—a power or force granted by the 
Creator, and it is spiritual or psychological, and not physical, 
like a chemical or mechanical function or operation. Further, 
when Professor Allman speaks of consciousness and life as being 
referable to a common material source; he is simply stating 
that the idea of life cannot be separated from that of matter, 
although it is not matter; nor can consciousness be separated 
from life, without which it has no existence, although it is itself 
an outcome or higher development of life. 

But life, albeit requiring the presence of matter to be 
cognisable to our senses, is not matter itself, nor is it a property 
inherent in matter, but a power conferred upon it ; nor dves it 
come from a material source, but is on the contrary a physical 
force with which matter is endowed, being to some matter what 
heat, electricity and attraction, are to other matter, and capable 
in its highest developments of attaining to the perfection of 
consciousness, thought, and a knowledge of the future of the 
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sume original or primitive Spirit—of its Creator—and of its 
immortality. 

Protoplasm is, as Professor Huxley puts it “the physical 
basis of life,” or as Professor Allman has it “it lies at the base 
of every vital phenomenon,” but it is not in consequence life 
itself, no more than chemical affinity is atomic, or gaseous 
expansion or wind, is gas itself. They are atoms or gas in 
motion—acted upon by forcee—and with new powers imparted to 
inert matter, but no more inherent in it than the tide is inherent 
in the sea. Life is a far higher form of endowment, being 
capable in itself, or by evolution, of untold powers of development 
—powers that cannot be measured by the rule or compass, and 
that can only be judged of by the results. 

The distinction which it is essential to establish between life 
as an inherent property of matter, or as a power or property 
imparted to matter, is of the utmost importance, for in such a 
distinction lies all means of understanding the development of 
mind as connected with matter—the progress of the laws of 
evolution and the destiny of the spirit, doomed possibly to 
extinction (although reproduced in other forms of matter, in 
lower organisations), but capable of continuance or reproduction, 
as a spirit, in the highest forms of organisation, and therefore 
capable of obtaining immortality, and of constituting part of 
God’s spiritual kingdom. 

It is manifest that if life is made or constituted to be inherent 
in matter, it must be logically inferred that the property ceases 
with the thing. Life perishes in death and there is no hope for 
the future. This would be a sad conclusion, if it is all that 
philosophy could lead us to, and a melancholy outcome of the 
progress of science. But happily it is not so, if we take a more 
just view of the subject, and consider life asa power, not inherent 
in, but imparted to matter, and therefore apart from it, and as 
capable of existence after matter has changed or dissolved, as it 
was capable of existence, before it was imparted to matter. 

Metaphysicians have always admitted this distinction. Plato 
in Timeus, says “That which is, but is not generated ” (ie. 
sprung from matter); “and that which is generated (ie. 
co-existent only with matter), but is not,” or is apart from 
matter. This was probably taken from Trismegistus, according 
to the Jews, the tutor of Moses, and whose sentence of God was 
written in the Egyptian temples. “1 am all that was, is, or 
shall be.” In other words: 1 came from spirit, I live in spirit, 
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and I shall be continued in spirit. The doctrine that nothing 
truly is but God, or that creation, life and futurity, are physical 
and not material phenomena, is approved of by all the 
Fathers. 

Geoffroy St. Hilaire in his Hist. Nat. Gen. des Régnes 
Organiques, refuted the common mistake of supposing that. vital 
force, as the spirit of life is designated by some, suspends or 
destroys physical action. An animal while living “ resists” 
cold, does not “ obey.’’-the physical laws of temperature, but 
keeps constantly above the temperature of the surrounding 
medium. When dead this resistance ceases. That is to say, 
when the spiritual power of vitality can no longer act on matter, 
then matter ceases to exist as a living thing. 

A similar mistake has been made by those who have enume- 
rated certain functions, and have called such an enumeration 
life ; this when function is not life, but the result of life : fune- 
tion being simply vital organism in action. When, for example, 
Bichat. defined life as “the sum total of the funetions which 
resist death,” what he said amounted to no more than had he 
propounded that life is life. 

Coleridge in his “ Hints towards the formation of a more 
comprehensive theory of life,” borrowed from the Germans, in this 
instance, more particularly from Schelling, the definition of life 
as “the principle of individuation.” This is the same as the 
celebrated axiom of Descartes, “ Zgo cogito, ergo sum,” or the 
aphorism of the great naturalist Linneus, ‘‘ Nosce te ipsum,” put 
into different words. It is in fact identifying life with the 
consciousness of existence, whereas life may exist without con- 
sciousness, the latter being only one of the many functions of 
existence—the one by which we are pre-eminently made aware 
of the great fact that we have a being—just as reason and 
instinct teach us to believe that we shall have a future, 
Consciousness appears to bridge the gap between the materialism 
out of which we were developed, and the spirit of life that gave 
to it animation and the powers of thought—the capabilities of 
judging between cause and effect—and the moral and intellectual 
faculties which are evelved from a higher development—s. 
development in which the spiritual seems to struggle with the 
material for ascendancy—in which intelligence is called in to 
combat the principle of destruction—and reason and morality 
come to guide us in our material surroundings, to sustain us in 
our social obligations, and to uphold us in those religions or 
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forms of worship, which as the word indicates, “bind men 
together.” 

The “mystery of thought,’ which Professor Allman thinks 
may one day be revealed by still higher faculties than those we 
now possess—by a process of mental evolution in fact—is in reality 
the manifestation of the spirit—the link by which the material 
and the immaterial beings are united—that offspring of life by 
which certain forms of organisation are brought into relation. 
with the power which gave them birth, and the power which 
ensures to them a present and a future existence. In its daily, 
individual and social, action, it is simply the guide to activity, but 
in its inner and deeper workings it is consciousness labouring to 
interpret the material being as the envelope of the soul—the 
body to which life is imparted—the mind to which powers of 
reflection are given—the soul, which is the emanation of the 
spirit—in their final relations to futurity.* 

Thought and the soul itself, as the expression for mind, have 
been looked upon by some scientists as secretions of the brain, 
or as produced by what is termed cerebration. Physiological 
science certainly attests that the phenomena of thought and other 
mental operations emanate from the brain, just as vitality 
emanates from protoplasm. There must be matter for the 
phenomena of spirit to manifest themselves, or they are not 
cognisable to our senses. Hence also some minds will not go 
beyond the point at which they become cognisable, confounding 
thereby effect with cause. Matter is the medium by which the 
governing spirit of the world acts in connection with nature, 
looked upen as the material universe. 

But brain is no more thought than protoplasm is life. It is 
evident that the phenomena of life, and the functions of humanity 
act in all cases through the medium of matter, but the spirit by 
which such functions are set in motion—are given power of 
activity—and are rendered fruitful, is not matter itself, no more 
than chemical affinity, or gravitation, are matter. They are 
principles attached to matter, a higher form of which, imbued by 
the spirit of all things, becomes life. These principles are 
known as the laws of nature when associated with the material 





* Much ingenuity has been expended in establishing structural and mental dis- 
tinctions between monkeys and men. It should for the spiritual evolu- 
tionist that the mind of monkeys is not developed so far as to conceive a future 
state. Almost all races of men, however savage, believe in futurity. It is only 
among the more civilised communities that a misguided reason leads to doubt and 
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universe ; but nature being in such a case another expression for 
Omniscience, so it is also used as an expression for Omnipotence, 
as in the case of the functions of the brain. The result in the 
latter case being consciousness, observation, thought, reasoning, 
and moral and religious impulse, they are termed mental actions; 
but the said mental actions, although emanating from matter are 
no more secreted or generated by matter, than is life generated 
or secreted by the will of the sarcode or protoplasm, unaided by 
the operation of the laws of nature, that is to say, the will and 
the fiat of the Almighty. 

It may be said that this line of reasoning involves a petitio 
principii, a “begging of a question”—that it is the mere 
assumption of a dogma, by which to explain certain physical 
phenomena, the explanation of which is given by the phenomena 
themselves. But the causes of the phenomena take precedence 
of the phenomena themselves, and the existence of the human 
mind being granted, as known by its own peculiar manifesta- 
tions, or as based on self-consciousness, it is not in the power, 
nor is it in the nature of that mind, to conceive of actions with- 
out impulse or of effect without cause. It is no more possible to 
conceive that life should be inherent in mere rudimentary matter, 
without a principle of generation, or a power to create, than it is 
to form a conception of a mechanical machine without (as Paley 
long ago showed), the idea of a maker. It is perfectly just and 
reasonable—in every respect logical—then in the presence of 
machines ; having no known maker, aud presenting phenomena 
that are altogether outside of the ordinary and known laws of 
mechanics, to argue the existence of a Creator, a Maker, a Law-. 
giver and a Law-upholder ; call the principles by which it acts 
in reference to imparting life, and evolving various objects ‘and 
ends from the actions of life ; spirit, psychic force, natural laws, 
or emanation of the Divinity--call the life-giving power and the 
guiding principle of evolution—*“ natural selection,” or what you 
will—they are assuredly not powers or principles that come 
within the cognisance of science, or are they capable of being 
imitated (except in a coarse and material sense, as in automata), 
by human intelligence. There is therefore no petitio principii, 
no “begging of questions,” and no assumption of dogmas, in 
insisting upon the fact that we must look upon life as a spiritual, 
and not as a material manifestation ; that we must regard the 
actions of life, more especially in as far as mind is concerned, in 
a spiritual and not in a material sense; and it is to this spiritual 
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origia and mental and moral development that we have to look, 
as an incontrovertible argument for a future existence. Man is 
not merely protoplasm—or multi-cellular protoplasm—developed 
into a human being, and deemed by decomposition to less than 
protoplasm. 

The argument, it will be observed, has been purposely confined 
within a rational point of view. Argument derived from 
evidences of design, or from the testimony of Holy Writ, have 
indeed not been appealed to ; but it will suffice to mention the 
fact that the great Law-giver speaks of “ the breath of the spirit 
of life,” to show that it receives the sanction of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and the well-known averment—that is to say, the positive 
declaration established by evidence—that “there is a natural 
body and there is a spiritual body,” to attest that it also receives 
the sanction ofthe Gospel. 

It has been rather superficially and crudely remarked, that 
until the question as to the difference of protoplasm in plants, in 
animals, and in man—a question which Professor Allman 
admitted that science was at present unable to answer—has been 
satisfactorily replied to, biology will have made but little pro- 
gress ; but it might be argued that if the first form in whieh life 
makes its appearance has been determined, it may logically be 
inferred that it is the same, even if modified in degree in its 
higher developments. So also it has been said that it may be 
questioned whether, as regards the origin of life Professor 
Tyndall or Professor Huxley can carry us much beyond what 
Lord Beaconsfield once called “the atom of Epicurus and the 
monad of Thales.’’ But here again, it may be argued, that 
modern biologists have in the discovery of protoplasm, or at all 
events, of uni-cellular and multi-cellular protoplasm, determined 
the nature and character of the theoretical atom of Epicurus and 
the equally theoretical monad of Thales : but if it is at the same 
time attempted to identify the molecule with life, and to make 
the latter a property inherent in matter, the progress of both 
science and philosophy would rather be made to retrograde, than 
to receive an onward impulse. 
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LAUNCELOT CROSS. 
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WITHIN THE BOOKS. 


** A heavenly feast, no hunger can consume |! 
A light unseen, yet shines in every place ; 


A sound no time can steal ! a sweet perfume 

No winds can scatter: an entire embrace 

That no satiety can e’er unlace : 

Ingraced into so high a favour, there 

The saints, with their beaupeers whole worlds outwear, 

And things unseen do see, and things unheard do hear.’’ 

Giuzs Furtcuss. 

|. One of the sweetest expressions framed of human speech is— 
to know a thing by heart. And it is born of Books. It overthrows 
the trifling disparagers with their own native language ; it makes 
manifest the fact that Books are not the mere product of dry 
intellect : that their true seat and shrine is in the warm fountain 
of life and love. 

It is exactly thus that a man comes to feel in his Library.. He 
can, as Wordsworth’s Wanderer with the clouds, on the silent 
faces of the volumes read unutterable love : whilst, within, they 
palpitate with thoughts that have been wrought into the memory, 
and with star-bright presences of fact or sentiment which have 
given colours and tones to life. 

This affection goes through all their ranks. We cannot spare 
one of all our days, of all our trials, of all our joys, knowing that 
we have been made richer through each. So is it with Books. We 
cannot part with the most trivial: nay, not even one of the 
Magdalenes. The humblest writer has not done his work with 
indifference or coldness of spirit, and any taints on the radiance of 
some of the greatest can be easily purged away—es the holy 
Chrysostom who nightly studied Aristophanes could cleanse a 
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scurrilous vehemence into the style of a rousing sermon, we may 
learn the art of the “free and gentle spirit” (this is Milton’s 
voice which is speaking !) and obtain from them incitements “ to 
the love and steadfast observation of virtue.” 

It is one of the pretty tricks of this book-affection that draws 
us to remark. how homely are the subjects that so majestically 
rise before us, in all the pomp of utterance and imagery. Their 
grandeur is made out of the very stuff of our every day experi- 
ence. They captivate our minds—and, lo, it has been by touching 
the heart with 


**Familiar matter of to-day ! 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again.” 


Linneus beheld an analogy. between the shrinking humility 
and forgottenness of the little Lapland flower, and the forlorn- 
ness of his own early years, and he canonised that tiny flower. 
Under that touch it has become the darling and glory of botany. 
After this manner does genius magnify a subject, however humble 
and insignificant it is to ordinary eyes. 

And this heart-activity does more for the intellect than does 
the sun for the splendour of the moon. Charity adds a precious 
seeing to the sight. Many men change in their lives completely 
—in all things material and spiritual—Cromwell and Bunyan 
speak to this change : and every day beholds some man from 4 
Liberal become a Tory, from a Tory a Liberal, and pass from one 
sect to another. Apostasy—inconsistency—knavery—cry the 
ignorant, and the knowing ones, too, of all the factions and 
denominations. “A Plague o’ both their houses!” Here we 
ascertain such things to be possible, compatible with, and 
necessary to the growth of the individual and nation. To be the 
only honesty under the heavens. Different times, different 
names : these are the assertions of conviction—aye, whether the 
mind be swayed by probity or lucre: if lucre, so much the worse 
fur the day that has engendered such convictions and seen the 
vessels of wrath in which they rest. This we learn from the 
workings here of the plastic mind. Au author now praises the 
inside to the disparagement of the outside, then quite the 
contrary. Now, he praises the sun, then, pays idolatry to the 
stars : in the morning wishes it were night, and in the night it 
were morning : now he sings L’Allegro, and ere the sun has 
gone round it is J/ Penseroso. Is there here inconsistency, 
contradiction, apostasy? Nothing of the kind. The mind uses 
all its faculties to make the best or worst of things and its own 
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positions : when they are in prime action there is no golden 
mean : it, will create change and variety if these are denied by 
nature. 

|]. Thus much of the atmosphere of the Library : we may now 
glance at the phenomena which vitalise its hours :—discoveries of 
similarity of thought, of phraseology, of incident. Plagiariams 
are harsh : we get more than sufficient every day for us to love 
them. Fashion is but plagiarism: no less is the sum of social 
intercourse : the phrases and turns of speech that make up 
common conversation are endlessly revolving plagiarisms ; the 
matter is too monotonous in daily life to prove a luxury in the 
Library. 

When Pizarro seizes the Royal Inca we know it is buat in 
imitation of the master-stroke of Cortéz, when he took possession 
of the person of Montezuma. The feat jars on the mind: it is 
disenchanting : it strips the preceding passage of the adventurers 
through the mountains of all its heroic feature. We have the 
same feeling when we hear Campbell’s “ Angel-visits few and far 
between,” as it is a false rendering of a fine line in Biair’s 
Grave, for we do not think he even went back to Norris of 
Bemerton. It is still worse when we find those endowed with a 
wealth of imagery descending to paltry pilfering—as in Festus, 


“bright words 
Writ in the red-leayed volume of the heart,”’ 


are but a poor rendering of lines in Heywood’s A Woman Killed 
with Kindness, which Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Elizabethan 
writers made too familiar to the commonwealth of literature for 
there to be any mistake as to the character of the act. The most 
atrocious form that the practice assumes is when an author dis- 
sembles with the heavenly show of honesty in the very act of 
indulging in petty larceny : as when Sterne says “shall we for 
ever make new books, as apothecaries make new medicines, &.” 
—language direct from Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy from 
which he so largely thieved—on which Scott says, “we cannot 
help wondering at the coolness with which Sterne could transfer 
to his own work so eloquent a tirade against the very arts which 
he was practising.’’ And as little pleasing is it when we find an 
author who yields sparse acknowledgment to the merits of his 
predecessors or contemporaries palpably working out their ideas ; 
we may name Dickens: in Bleak House we have him 

Tennyson’s “ touch of a vanished hand,” Esther after her illness 


speaking almost the very language of Gray’s Fragmentary Ode, 
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and another chapter illuminated with one of the glories of 
Keats’s St. Agnes’ Eve. Authors, however, may comfort them- 
selves with the fact that their worst productions are quite as 
original as their best. Crebillon the tragic writer said to his 
son, the novelist, [ly a deux choses que je voudrais n’avoir 
jamais fort—mon Cataline et vous: to which his son pathetic- 
ally replied—Consolez-vous, mon pere, car on prétend que vous 
n'avait fait ni [un ni [un autre. 

Ili, Not that we have any squeamishness in the matter of 
literary appropriation. We would bring no puling accusation. 
Literature has a strong stomach. There is a boldness of 
assimilation in which one admires the bravery as well as the 
purpose. We know that all men of large mind have stolen from 
Homer : the brightest streams of literature seem to have flowed 
from that golden bowl: the unbroken succession of the 
heavenly thieves can be traced. Each, again, from his prede- 
cessors has further enlarged his stores: they have purloined 
from each other : the richest not being protected by reverence, 
nor the poorest saved by his insignificance. As an instance of 
the latter in regard to character, we would refer to Goldsmith’s 
picture of the Clergyman, which has done more for affection 
towards the Church than half the Church’s rectors. The vital 
lines leaped into life in the Canterbury Pilgrimage ; Crawshay 
quaintly applied the thought to his deceased friend : Dryden 
rendering it in his sinewy verse : finally, Goldsmith warbles it 
like the voice of a woodland stream. For metaphysival force 
and language we can go to Milton, and fix on the very thought 


which is the soul of the grandest action in Paradise Lost. 


“Within him hell 
He brings, and round about him, nor from hell 
One step, no more than from himself, can fly 
By change of place.” 
"Which way I fly is hell, myself am hell.” 


No doubt can there be whence this thought descended into 
Milton's mind and gave to his epic a horror beyond aught known 
before to the tragic muse, when we note the lines in Christ's 


Triumph :— 


“ Ply, fly (he cries) thyself, whate’er thou art, 
Hell, hell, already burns in every part.” 


Instances are familiar to each day's reading. A distinguished 
American writer speaking, in a letter, of a person in distress, 
quotes for his soul's health the words of his master Emerson, 
“Suffer and be strong ”: this is affirmed with more richness in 
Scripture : Byron mouthed the sentiment as a poetaster might : 
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it appears in simple strength in Goethe. Often it happens that 
we may feel rather hurt at the appropriation: perceiving a 
positive wrong done to the original author, we may yet find the 
matter so pleasingly applied that we pardon as we read, as when 
in Meister’s Travels we find, “In every new department one 
must, in the first place, begin again as a child: throw a pas- 
sionate interest over the subject,” and afterwards read the 
adaptation of the thought by Emerson. 

On the limits of this celestial knavery we have spoken else- 
where. Briefly, here we say that quotation is not a criminal act : 
and that, as De Quincey has shown when speaking of the 
delinquencies of Coleridge, it is not even necessary to give any 
special marks when using it. Everything depends on appro- 
priateness and method in regard to this appropriation. It is to 
art not artifice we give our consent and admiration. We look 
with awful regard on the act of Milton given above, but with 
repugnance when a later poet speaks of “the hell of his own 
thoughts,”—for here is a crude and undigested idea. The grand 
justification of the Promethean souls of literature is the 
charitable purpose, the open display for humanity’s good, of 
their stolen fire. Milton’s appropriations lie bare on the page ; 
their original brilliancy intensified into a white heat. The 
innocency of the matter, however, cannot be explained any more 
than the grace of manner and expression in man and woman, we 
need not, therefore, spend time in refining. 


1V. We distinguish from all petty pilfering and lusty appro- 
priations, the constellations of hereditary epithets,—genealogies 
of fine expression, as De Quincey calls them ; as, also, the divine 
ancestral thoughts which belong to no time or tongue, because 
they are common to all. As an example of the former, take 
“the purple light of love,”—Petrarch receives it from Horace : 
Milton gives it to us: Gray, too, (as we have quoted,) and Mary 
Stuart in her monody on the death of her young husband, Francis 


the Second, sings 
“Mon pAle visage de violet teint 
Qui est l'amoureux teint.” 


As a natural illustration, take that Jn Memoriam strain on 


“* Sweet Heaper-Phosphor, double name 
For what is one:”’ 


discovered by Pythagoras to be the self-same star, it shines 

in Greek Anthology : and in Sir Humphrey Davy’s Consolations 

of Travel dear Religion, “appears as that evening star of light 

in the horizon of life, which, we are sure, is to become in another 
2u 
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season the morning star: and it throws its radiance through the 
gloom and shadow of death.” 

The primal, mother-thoughts are with us always. Thus, for 
the security of social affection, the words are almost uniform on 
the lips of the wisest of men, in the golden mouth of the Eastern 
singer, in the chant of the Scald. Our sacred proverb is known 
to each child : from Iceland the Havarmal exhorts us, “ Remain 
not long in the house of another ; for he who does so becomes a 
burden to his host:” in Persia the prophet said, and for very 
love’s sake ““O Abu Horiera, come not every day, that so affection 
may increase:” For the Alpine truths that lift and sustain a 
man above all shocks of circumstance,—first, By independence of 
earthly things,—secondly, Through dependence on divine,—take 
as instances of their re-appearance :— 

1. It was said by Diogenes that “ Not to want anything is an 
attribute of divinity : but man approximates to this perfection by 
wanting little”: the Pythagoraic Sentences declared the same 
truth : Saadi stated it inversely “ Those who are richest have the 
greatest wants :” Burke brought it into modern politics when 
declaiming on the French Revolution, “ A man who has no wants 
has obtained great freedom and firmness, and even dignity.” 

2. It was sung in the Oriental clime, “ Do thou only not 
withdraw thy neck from the yoke of God, and nothing shall be 
able to withdraw its neck from thy yoke.’’ Burke fiercely 
declared to the French Republic, “ Your despots govern by 
terror. They know, that he who fears God fears nothing else : 
and therefore they eradicate from the mind . . . that only 
sort of fear which generates true courage.” 

And there is that doctrine of the Sacredness of Work. 
Carlyle has beaten it into his age : stroke after stroke has sounded 
from the smithy of his fiery dissatisfaction with the order of 
things as men order them,—stroke after stroke also, resounded 
the demands of the divine order. He got his material from 
Goethe : but it is too deep a principle not to have existed from 
the time when the foundations of the hills were laid. It is 
imbedded in the holy writings of Hinduism. 

“* Detter far 


Abandon life at once than not fulfil 
One's own appointed work.” 


[ts virtuousness has not been declared in brighter language by 
bard or sage than in the Pythagoraic Sentence, “ Labour together 
with continence precedes the acquisition of every good.” The 
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Christian priest and poet makes it part and parcel of his religion, 


*“*The man who consecrates his hours 
By vigorous effort, and an honest aim, 
At once he drawe the sting of life and death; 
He walks with Nature; and her paths are peace.”’ 


V. Setting aside the coarse plagiarism; accepting as one 
of the laws of nature the appropriation by genius of what it needs 
to magnify itself or its theme: and suspending our -worship of 
universal ancestral thoughts, we now find ourselves in the midst 
of a bright and glancing multitude, akin to them all and yet 
separate from them. There are delicious hours to be spent 
amidst the brilliant annotations, such as Warton’s on the minor 
poems of Milton—and such as must of necessity accompany 
Paradise Lost, and all Gray’s poems,—but there is a rarer 
delight in finding for ourselves passages that wait our acquaint- 
ance in their legions of youth and immortality. 

After -all, the finest echoes in the cells of memory are those 
which reveal to us Analogies of Thought and Incident. The 
crime of Pizarro to which we referred, was repulsive as a base 
imitation: but we see no conscious connection between Zeno 
holding a tyrant with his teeth until he was slain, and a similar 
act performed by Aristogiton. They seem to us quite in- 
dependent of each other, each springing from the necessity of 
the moment. They are allied to each other by a sympathy of 
inspiration. So is it with thoughts, and the language clothing 
them. They come with a surprise, form a sudden, indissoluble 
conjugal bond: their mission being to make a more lasting 
impress by duplex force: and, after the large manner of the 
historian when speaking of natural analogies,—they “must be 
referred to the general constitution of man, and the necessities 
of his moral nature.” 

We shall not treat the matter ruefully, but with the gaiety 
and impressiveness of Life itself, as we glance at an epitome of 
it, which exhibits something of the nature and range of Sym- 
pathetic Thoughts. 

Wordsworth in his short Rainbow poem, set in the front of 
his volumes as a key to their philosophy, gives that great line 
“The child is father to the man.” But with all its importance, 
that is but a finer conveyance of the truth which Alfieri deduced 
from his own experience and expressed thus, “Man is a con- 
tinuation of the child.”—In the labour to which we must needs 
apply ourselves, we may sighingly acknowledge with Shake- 


speare, that * My nature is subdued 
To what it works in like the dyer’s hand,” 
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but smile, anon, on finding the figure applied to liars in Don 
Juan, and then rise to a noble seriousness when we hear Seneca 
using it in regard to our dispositions.—Connubial bondage has 
been as much depreciated by asceticism, science, art, philosophy, 
as it is insisted upon by nature. By the consenting voices of 
the east and west, also. We find the hostages given to fortune 
—aflirmed by Bacon—and by Saadi,—and there is a laughing 
devil in the sneer of the French statesman, when he turns the 
truth thus, “The father of a family is capable of anything.” — 
Married or unmarried, however, there are conditions imposed on 
all men in common who would thrive and rise: Activity is one 
of the principal. Adam Ferguson wrote “The lustre which 
man casts around him, like the flame of a meteor, shines only 
while his motion continues: the moments of rest and obscurity 
are the same.” The very sentiment is in Festus—the meteor 
being replaced by a “fire-fly of the southern clime.’—QOur 
experience in regard to our fellow-man we find sufficiently new 
to ourselves for our own trouble and hurt, but we find it 
common-place to a mortifying extent when we look into the 
world and listen to the voice of history and the sages: many 
find expression for their bitterness in the heaven-taught plough- 
man’s wail on “ Man’s inhumanity to man;”—they may discover, 


if they like, a fiercer utterance of the truth in the poem of an 
English Bishop. 


** Hell let forth all her furies; none so great 
As man to man.” 


—From man’s ways we turn to those of Providence, and feel 
them, at times, full of perplexity and sadness. We can see no 
further than our range of vision, no deeper than its power can 
penctrate—and there is, beyond and below, more than we 
could comprehend if we did see. The brute creation pained the 
heart of Dr. Amold, and his words have awakened many minds 
to the subject as with the light of a new thought. It was not 
that. Frederika Bremer was overshadowed by the same 
mystery: spoke of it almost in the same words. But 


“ Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness,” 


the thought belongs not to Sweden or to England: sympathy 
with the brute creation lies deep in the Hindu religion: it was 
hoary with the holiness of untold centuries before Coleridge 
sang the Ancient Mariner, before the rise of the faith which 


taught St. Francis of Assissi to love birds, and beasts, and 
fishes. 
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There is an important corollary to that thought. It was 
expressed by a friend of Frederika Bremer, when speaking of 
the brute creation, in these words, “I should not wish that any 
created being should be exempt from the capability of suffering.” 
How quickly to this utterance flies the rapt reflections on the 
sweets of suffering, by that apostle of suffering, Robertson of 
Brighton, also that lofty note of Wordsworth’s,— 


“The soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of buman guffering.”” 


Deep searching inquisition like this does not belong to all ; 
but all have Love in some degree,—and with most it will at 
given times declare itself in a sacrificial enthusiasm. A critic 
thought the truest note ever sounded on this theme was by 


Burns in his lines, 
**'Tis sweeter for thee despairing 
Than aught in the world beside—Jeasic.”’ 


Yet this common property of all passionate devotion was declared 
by the love-lorn bard of Vaucluse. “Hence I console myself, and 
prefer the sufferings for such a woman to the possession of any 
other.”—This love-despair has a withering effect in many cases, 
cuts a man from all common enjoyments, from all needful food 
and stimulus to mind and body. This Coleridge delineates in 
The Ballad of The Dark Ladie, to which the Poet-Laureate’s 


lines in Elaine are as echo to the voice,— 


“In him 
His mood was often like a fiend, and rose 
And drove him into wastes of solitudes 
For agony who was a living soul,” 


But in this, as in other trials, man has many resources, and not 
the least useful is his power of retreat from his bane. Goldsmith 
has told in his rural verse that the man is blest who “ Since ’tis 
hard to combat learns to fly,” and it was even better expressed 
by Giles Fletcher in Christ’s Victory—The cessation of the 
struggle, the conquest of the temptation, does not yield 
immediate repose ; it is not the nature of the mind to lapse 
from high excitement in that quick way. Nature affords usa 
simile for this. D’Israeli the Elder presents it in his reference 
to the improvisatore. “Their previous state of excitement breaks 
into the calm of sleep: for, like the ocean, when its swell is 
subsiding, the waves still heave and beat;” and Tom Hood 
uses the self-same figure with strong alliteration, regarding 
Miss Kilmansegg after her Fancy Ball.—Returning to the 
day and its action, it is sweet to see rise before us the silver 
bloom of the fairest of flowers, the Flower of Light, to illustrate 
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the emergence of the mind from all sordid surroundings 
and incumbrances. Gerald Massey’s “little Willie” is familiar 
to readers of pleasant poetry, who “Sprang like a lily From 
the dirt of poverty;” but the figure breathes with the 
grandeur of the ancient world when the Buddhist uses it with 
regard to the disciple of the Enlightened Teacher, and adds 
that so, “ He will shine forth amid those who are like rubbish, 
those who walk in darkness.”—Work, we have already dwelt 
upon as a mother-thought. The truth contained in the word 
assumes many forms, for men have to be goaded, or flattered, 
or incited by high desires. Thus one, still reputed to have been 
a statesman may have said as one of the few good things he is 
ever said to have said, that “He is a true philanthropist who 
makes two blades of grass to grow where only one grew 
before.” Alas, that the assertion was made before him by 
Dr. Johnson.—Work, however, is not of the hands alone. The 
mind is the mine of action: the exercise of its noblest powers 
must be our highest enjoyment, to the exclusion of its pleasing 
activities. winch in turn beguile and depress us. We put 


behind and beneath us all levity and vexation of spirit. 


*“* Leave hope and fear 
For lives below ourselves,” 


sings Festus, and it is, also, said in set terms in Epicurus and 
Wordsworth. Yet, dedication to Work by no means implies 
well-being—nay, the English Muse more than confirms material 
Greek philosophy that this can hardly be the case— upon duty 
and lofty devotion they both place “the sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow.” But in all this we must not lose the accents of 
triumph that mingle with the lamentation. 


* Thou source of all my bliss and all my woe 
Thou found'st me poor at first and kept me so,” 


sang Goldsmith of his muse—and Anaxgoras said, “To philo- 
suphy I owe my worldly ruin, and my soul's prosperity.”—We 
léarn with the poet and to shine in his place and be content. 
This brings clearness of mind: we rise above ourselves: we 
behold life in all its brevity, contrariety and nobleness of 
purpose. This elevation of mind might be illustrated from 
Wilhelm Meister’s Travels, but our own limner of the Literary 
Character, uses the veritable figure and almost language, “In 
ascending an elevated spot, we gradually discover many things 
whose existence before was not suspected by us.”—Our 
pleasures we may partake of withoyt acknowledgment, except 
to the Great Giver—who with their destiny has bestowed the 
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needful sense for their enjoyment: but we must leave them 
untainted—that others may plagiarise them as we have plagia- 
rised. Hear the words of the Buddhist. 


** As the Boe— injuring not The flower, its colour, or acent—— 
Flies away, taking nectar ; So let the wise man dwell upon earth,” 


This most felicitous of figures has been applied by Colton to 
ourselves—readers of Books.—Nor shall we lose aught of 
ethereal delight: Fancy sttall play with forms of material things, 
heedless of any forerunning humourist or sage, just as Tennyson 
in Lockesley Hall dreams not that one of his verses is radiant 
with a Persian figure, “The spot was delightful, the trees 
intertwined . . . The knot of the Pleiades was suspended 
from the branch of the vine.”—Imagination, too, ever brightens 
and exalts us. By her aid we see the sun’s splendour in a dew- 
drop, in the beetle, “a mailed angel on a battle day :” can 
compress the vast into one small sphere for contemplation, or 
on the little sail into the Eternal : thus do we feel the melody, 
the inspiration, even as we hear some of the language of 
Shelley's ecstatic Epipsychidion condensed in the lines of Giles 
Fletcher, when he had an antepast of the New Jerusalem, 


* A kind of inward feast, 
A harmony that sounds within the breast 
An odour, light, embrace in which the soul doth rest.”’ 


We hasten to the last scene of all—which has to be the 
contemplation of all the years that precede it. Life has, in all 
climes, been compared to a march; and, hark! the special 
sound identified with the regular, inevitable stepping forward. 
“The hand of fate beats his march on the drum.” So sang 
Saadi. In our time the Psalm of Life, has made familiar to 
every English fireside a figure in solemn correspondence with 
that of the Persian: but we are more devoutly awed by the 
lines of the Elizabethan poet who sang no borrowed strain, 
when he addressed his departed and beloved wife. 


“ Bat, Hark! my pulse, like a soft drum 
Beate my approach, tells thee I come; 
And slow however my marches be 
I shall at last sit down by thee.” 


Then all is over here below. Isitso? For this isa moment of 
perplexity. Romeo in the tomb of the Capulets denies Death's 
conquest : Giles Fletcher avers it in the same figure and words 
(as might have been used in sad retort) ; “ And, after all, Death 
doth his flag advance.”—All however is over, beneath the sun! 
And we now learn something of the serenity which we refuse to 
life. It was sweetly said by Leigh Hunt on the exposure of the 
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body of Burns on the interment of his widow, “ A corpse seems 
as if it suddenly knew everything, and was profoundly at peace 
in consequence ;” the regnant calm thus came into Dante’s soul 
when he imagined Beatrice to be sped to another world ; it 
seemed to him, as she lay with veiled face ready for the grave, 
as though she said, “I have attained to look on the beginning ot 
peace.” —Notwithstanding philosophy, and poetry, and tears, 
there is another view ; Gay’s epitaph tells us from the dust that 
Life is a Jest ; vows that all things show it. Why not, therefore 
its conclusion? <A jest is not known until the last word is 
spoken. There are Mercutios as well as Hamlets in the world. 
On the great finality one may use some healthy humour ; one 
has been rocked enough, so that the black cradle may hold us in 
quietness——the cradle is the body’s finality, after the manner that 
its prominent member was construed, with philosophical differ- 
ence, by Voltaire’s Dr. Pangloss, thus, “ Observe well that noses 
are made to carry spectacles : and we have spectacles ”’—and by 
Coleridge in propria persona thus, “ You abuse snuff. Perhaps 
it is the final cause of the human nose.” 

Vi. There are other sympathies in this fairy region. Keats 
was not guilty of violating the seventh commandment: and 
there is a pleasing emotion in observing how Thomson’s thought 
of permanency in the marble mourner, “ for ever silent and for 
ever sad,” becomes glowing and circumfused with love, when 
Keats, on the Grecian Urn, sees the bold lover that can never 
kiss, though winning near the goal.—Others are linked by feeling 
alone. That figure, praised as the finest in modern poetry— 


“The Lady of the Mere 
Sole-sitting by the shores of Old Romance ;"’ 


is closely associated with Keats’s lines : 


“Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous ecas, in faéry lands forlorn.” 


The prevailing imagination was here the same in both poets. 
They were both transported into the land in which Spenser 
exulted and lamented, and Don Quixote raved: both figures 
breathe the spirit of beauteous forsakenness. The reader feels 
the identity of their mood beyond the explanation of the figures 
or language.—Others, again, refer to language and thought com- 
bined. As illustration, let us say that with all his rude pro- 
clivities, we do not think Byron, when in one of his drenched 
Don Juan nights he sang of Haidee 


“ Like to an angel o'er the dying 
Who die in righteousness she leaned,” 
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that he remembered aught of Thomsou’s Suamer, where that 
same figure existed. Northat he knew Lovelace had anticipated 
him when he spoke of “the mind, the music, breathing from her 
face’: or that Wordsworth was beholden to either when with 
kindred inspiration he sang : 
* Beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall paes into thy face.” 


—-Others, refer to language”alone. This sympathy is not con- 
soling. Hence come the fatal facility of poetasters ; of ready 
writers at large. A case may be found in editorial articles and 
essays grounded on the fact that a certain fact must be given in 
certain phrases: a certain thought, ditto. But in the range 
of poésy and pure thought there is a gratefulness in these 
sympathies. ‘ The world’s gray fathers ” in Campbell’s lyric on 
the Rainbow becomes more hallowed when seen in Vaughan’s 
lines on the same object, looking for its new light and trembling 
at each shower. The romanesque loneliness of Wordsworth’s 
Lady of the Mere is inviolate, although Thomson has used the 
epithet “ sole-sitting ” in respect of his nightingale. There is a 
delightful biographic reminiscence brought before us when we 
find Shelley’s guilt-devising Count Cenci using words written by 
Mary Wollstonecraft : “ The glare of day, the full light, which 
frequently seems so impertinent.” And there is a spiritual gain 
when we consider how master truths take a like clothing of 
language : as we see in one of the loftiest—God is a Spirit! 
Thus wrote Behmen “ The right heavenlyman .. . . God 
is nearer to him than the bestial body :” and thus Tennyson 
sings :— 
“Spirit with Spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet,” 
—Sympathies, too, there are in style. These, like those of 
language, are generally displeasing—but they have their ameni- 
ties. We know that the best leader writers and monthly 
essayists of our time have got their style from Hazlitt and Leigh 
Hunt, and we like not the fact, because there is ungratefulness 
mixed through it all : a fair acknowledgment to those minds, to 
whom they owe much of their liberty in writing as weil as 
strength and grace of language, and the act would smell sweet. 
But there are cases betokening no impecuniosity of mind, 
but rather sympathy of the manliest, we might say of the 
most. inspired kind, and these delight us. We have Southey 
writing like Lamb: Hazlitt like Burke: Wordsworth like 
Shakespeare : Tennyson like Wordsworth. 
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Furthermore, there is the complete triple sympathy of thought, 
words and measure. This happens, of course, only in poetry, 
and is perhaps the rarest delight of all. Thus, it has come 
within our ken that Wordsworth’s immortal ode, which Emerson 
saith reaches the high-water mark of modern poetry, is less 
beholden to Plato direct, as some assert, than to the forms in 
which Platonism has been embodied in our language : so that we 


know how heartfelt is the apostrophe in one of his sonnets :— 
** Blessings be with them and eternal praise ! 


The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of trath and pure delight by heavenly lays.”’ 


But the illustration is forbidden by our space.—In lieu, let us 
content ourselves with the appearance of the thought of the lines 
above Tintern Abbey in all its self-sufficient grandeur, in almost 
the same language, although not in poetic measure (as Goethe's 
novel is in prose): and yet the thought is varied as the 
characters of the men, for Wordsworth speaks of nature, Goethe 
of the human form,—* Beauty works with far larger potency on 
the outward and on the inward sense : whoever looks upon it is 
charmed against the breath of evil, and feels in harmony with 
himself and with the world.” 


Vij, Come we, also, at times into that dreamy Border Land, 
where action, thought, language touch each other with strange 
affinity. Thus analogy, as shown between a passage in Thomson 
and one in Keats's Ode to a Grecian Vase is purely mental and 
literary—but it reaches to the world of human incident when 
Gesner the artist exclaims of a picture : “ Ah! see those playful 
children, they always dance.” The highest intellectual order of 
these sympathies is when they refer to the conduct of life, as 
when the grand self-justification of Demosthenes re-appears in 
the Golden Sentences of Democrates, and blossoms on the lips of 
Burzemchemcher, when he says, “It is better to deliberate 
before I speak : than to repent afterwards :’’ when the valiant 
self-assertion of Diogenes on the questioning of Alexander, 
re-appears in the reply of a Durwaish to the king who asked him 
to make known his wishes, “I desire you not to trouble me 
again :” and, again, when Wolsey’s death-bed lamentation on 


service to king and neglect of godly duty comes to us from 
Egypt in the weeping reply given by Zool-noon to a Vizier who 
asked his blessing : “ If I had served God as you have served the 
king, I should have been reckoned in the number of the just.” 
The embrace of language and incident may be considered to take 
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place, even though the latter be the creation of the imaginative 
pen : we feel pleased at the insurgent gratefulness of the thought 


in Alexander Smith’s lines, 


“The world is very lovely, O my God, 
I thank Thee that I live,” 


being found in Mrs. Jameson’s Common Place Book; but it 
sparkles with life’s own radiancy when we read in The Queen's 
Necklace of Dumas, “ The Queen (Marie Antoinette) went to 
mass the next day, which was Sunday, smiling and beautiful. 
When she awoke in the morning she said, ‘ It is a lovely day, it 
makes me happy only to live.’” These multipotent sympathies 
are of the heroic kind, when the glances of the noble thought 
comes from the throne, and up from the proud peasant, and 
meet as in a set purpose; thus, Louis XIV., as though in 
anticipation of the strongest lines in Burns’s—“ A man’s a man for 
a’ that,” said “ I can make a hundred nobles at any time, but I 
cannot make one man of genius :” and heroism crowns heroism 
when we find the action of a patriot spirit, through language 
describing it, re-inspiring minds in later ages, in independent 
nations, at different times, under diverse trials—as thus ;— 
Plutarch relate a certain matter when Rome was threatened by 
Hannibal ; in 1702, Upsala suffered from a terrible conflagra- 
tion, and the spirit of the people was raised from its dejection 
thereupon by Professor Upmarks publishing a discourse on 
Tranquillity of Soul, which he illumined by that incident from 
Plutarch : but sooner, and in another country, even our own, 
comes its inspiration, for thus proudly and dauntlessly spoke 
Milton—* As if there were no small number of as great spirits 
among us, as his was who, when Rome was nigh besieged by 
Hannibal, being in the city, bought that piece of ground at no 
cheap rate, whereon Hannibal himself encamped his own regi- 
ment.” Finally, these matters are startling as apparitions, when 
a man’s life comes like a simple figure to verify every syllable of 
the written text ; as in such a case as this :—Romeo opens the 


last dread act in this strain, 


“ My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne : 
And all this day, an unaccustomed spirit 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts :” 


in the last scene of all he thus comes to consider this elevation— 


“ How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry! which their keepers eall 
A lightning before death.” 


Of Shelley’s death in the Bay of Spezia his widow wrote : 
“They (Shelley and his friends) spent a week at Pisa and 
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Leghorn. . . . I have heard that Shelley all this time was 
in brilliant spirits. Not long before, talking of presentiment, he 
had said that the only one he ever found infallible, was the 
certain advent of some evil fortune when he felt peculiarly 
joyous.” 


Vil}. In the region of Pure Incident we often come upon sur- 
prisory analogies, which are not without amusement and instruc- 
tiveness. Thus, how bitter humour is crossed, by finding that the 
ironical incident of Rogers, on a visit to Byron, sitting on the sofa 
under the cushion of which Byron had hidden his satirical verses 
on his brother bard, had its precedent in the publication of the 
Provincial Letters of Pascal. Whilst the Jesuit was informing 
Pascal's brother-in-law that the suspicions of the Society were 
pointed towards Pascal, “ behind the closed curtains of the bed 
by the side of which they were talking, a score of fresh impres- 
sions of the seventh letter were laid out to dry.”—We see sport 
allegorised, set against allegory in action, when we hear how 
Luther, disheartened in the hunting field, falls to considering the 
hare asa poor human soul, the hounds monks, the huntsmen 
cardinals, and so forth, and, afterwards come upon Smollet’s des- 
cription of the sportsthen of the Jacobite party, in the neighbour- 
hood of Lichfield, hunting with hounds clothed in plaid, a fox 
dressed in red uniform.—Admirers of Coleridge are inclined to rate 
his failings as the greatest known to our mental constitution—hence 
they feel something in themselves to balance against his godlike 
gifts, or they consider the failings as fortunate flaws which did 
let the celestial light more fully into his soul. Not without such 
moral is his discovery of a card on the mantel-piece inviting him 
to dinner, and on going to the address in the evening, he found he 
was a year late. But can such freakish memory only be allied to 
genius of Coleridge’s poéc order? When Plato put over the porch 
of the Academy, “ Let none but geometricians enter here,” did it 
imply that stern, dry thinkers will be free from such aberrations ? 
Let the royal sarcasm be an answer; when Ramsden the 
mathematician took an instrament to George III., after having 
named his own day, “I have been told, Mr. Ramsden,” said the 
king, “that you are considered to be the least punctual of any 
man in England: you have brought this instrument on the very 
day that was appointed—you have only mistaken the year.”’— 
We, ourselves, thought that the answer of the Swede to 
Dr. Clarke was redolent of original tenderness, when jocularly 
asked where, in the gallery of the arsenal at Stockholm, was the 
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portrait of Ankarstrém, the assassin of Gustavus III :— 
“ Ankarstrém’s portrait is a cabinet picture : we keep it locked 
up in our hearts :” alas, the thought had a loftier tone, in the 
reply of a lady to the gendarmes when searching her house for 
traces of M. Arnauld : “ Would you like me to tell you where he 
is hidden? He is safely hidden here,” pointing to her heart ; 
“arrest him if you can!”—Accident ceases to be when we see 
things repeated so finely : like a hieroglyph, which seems at 
first but a stray stroke, but which gathers a meaning when we 
see its repetition—such is it. This iteration of incidents 
wound usin our tenderest part : they question our identity : they 
tell us we are born late into the world: we are more mortal than 
mortality has averred : what seems chance is but a bald repeti- 
tion : what are deemed involuntary actions are but echoes: our 
whole life but a poor reproduction—some, with spiritual insight 
may find it—a poor copy. 


1X. Other diversions there are. Small matters of great 
interest. Additions, that relate to the genius of the man, or of 
the composition ; as that of Byron in the Bride of Abydos, 
commencing, “Thou, my Zulieka, share and bless my bark :” 
the passion was only the more intense when coming late: more 
than the energy of composition was infused into revision. Alter- 
ation of words, not in the wholesale manner of corrections, but 
where they give a tone to the whole piece : as when Wordsworth 
changes the close of the finest lines ever written on woman, 
“Something of an angel light,” into “something of angelic 
light :” and when Coleridge, in his Kubla Khan alters, “a stately 
pleasure-dome ordain,” to “a stately pleasure-house decree.” 
Singular turns of speech, too, with the various judgments they 
inspire : condoned, and it may be admired in one, but con- 
demned in others. In Sir Thomas Browne and in Fuller are - 
sentences for which we would crush a man if he bore the name 
of Hazlitt or Sir E. Brydges. We affect delight in language 
used by Lamb, which we would put in the pillory had Southey 


penned it. 
“ Whatever greens the spring "— 


might be taken to be of the Cockney school : so would, 

“The winter glooms.” 
The poet of Rimini would have found in his indictment these 
impertinent transformations of nouns into verbs. But both are 
from Thomson : and, as though he was well pleased with the device 
in his Summer, he repeated it in his Winter. 
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There are also great matters of interest. Specially, the 
laborious industry of genius. There are two things which the 
world would find it hard to understand ; the patience with which 
genius enriches its composition, and the pains and pleasures that 
accompany the process. It believes that the productions it admires 
have been breathed as an inspiration, have flowed as free and 
untroubled as the evening tale of a gossip. How different is the 
fact. Carlyle had the agonies of a sibyl whilst composing. 
Goethe says, “The mode of altering and improving, whereby 
continued invention the imperfect is heightened to the perfect, is 
the right one.” Plato revised twenty times the simple expres- 
sion, “ Yesterday I descended into the Pyreeus.” Pascal re-wrote 
some of his Provincial Letters six and seven times. Even the 
spontaneous genius of Shakespeare extended and amended 
without stint of toil or time. 

Hamlet, one might have thought, would have run free from 
his mind: of all the productions of man this is the most 
eminently autobiographical : and at thirty-eight, called the fatal 
age of genius, versed in his art, he might be expected to deliver 
himself of the burden of his days with ease and fulness. Not so. 
If we compare the firsf and second editions, we shall behold with 
wonder how this marvellous play—which should have been the 
simple outpouring of the spirit, a single utterance from the deeps 
of Shakespeare’s experience—has been remodelled in many of its 
parts, had strength and beauty added here, distortions pruned 
and straitened there. It is the greatest of lessons for writers of 
all kinds, indeed, for workers of all kinds : in this wise, should 
their soul, and mind, and strength be applied with extension of 
diligence to all to which they set their hands : it is a deprecation 
and condemnation of the mob that write with ease. 

Let us linger a few moments over this astonishing ensample 
of genius and patience. The first edition was printed in 1603: 
the second in 1604. The title-page of the latter states it to be 
“ Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as much againe as it 
was, according to the true and perfect coppie.”” These words, in 
our judgment, silence all vain opinions as to Shakespeare, in 
writing for the profits of the stage, being indifferent to his divine 
art, negligent of contemporaneous appreciation, or oblivious to 
fame. 

The changes wrought in this second edition are not one of 
them without deep significance: they reveal the art which 
nature solicits for her own aid, and throw light on Shakespeare's 
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mind from many sides. We may here only refer to what is 
brief and obvious. 

There is alteration in the very opening of the play: the 
silence of the night is deepened by the homely words of 
Francisco,—* Not a mouse is stirring.” 

He changes the application of a word—equally suitable to 
each statement—for the introduction of a new thought, and 
closes the sentence with one nmrore sonorous. 


‘What art thou that thus asurps the state, , ‘‘ What art thou that usurps't the time of night, 
In which the majestie of buried Denmark | Together with that fair and warlike form, 
Did sometimes walk ? ” In which the majestie of buried Denmark 
Did sometime march ? " 


How keen his anxiety to satisfy the finest poetic sense, is 
shown by his transposition in the closing lines of the reference 
to Christmas-tide. 

‘So gratious and so hallowed is that time.” | “So hallowed, and so gratious is that time,” 


His desire of natural accuracy, and felicity of expression is 
obvious in the alteration of the desoription of the morning by 
Horatio. 


** But looke the morne in russet mantle clad 
Walks ore the dewe ofyon high eastward hill.” 


‘* But see the sunne in rtsset mantle clad, 
Walks ore the deaw of yon hie mountain top.” 


How necessary is the following lne—or rather say how the 
actor in the pause upon it—in the ring in its middle and its end 
—its mocking, half-humorousness—uses it as a key to the king’s 
character and half the plot of the play,—how necessary is the 
line—and yet its metaphysical aid was not introduced until the 


second edition. 





** A little more than kin, and less than kind,” 


We cannot here dwell upon the astonishing changes and 
more astonishing additions made in the soliloquy, “Oh, that 
this too, too solid flesh would melt:” but to find that this line 
originally stood thus, “Oh, that this too much grieved and 
solid flesh, would melt to nothing,” indicates sufficiently what 
matchless inquisition was finally made into the mood that 
conjured up the words. 

We have witnessed a notable presentation of Hamlet; one 
which bishops and professors, in the narrowness of their ex- 
perience and largeness of their charity, have warmly praised 
for public instraction, and in which the advice of Polonius 
was left out. Perhaps it was because some deemed it incon- 
sistent with their view of the character of Polonius. Polonius, 
indeed, has yet to be understood. Shakespeare, did not, 
however, leave this advice out of his second edition, It 
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is enlarged, put in fuller language, every syllable laden 
with thought, and steeped with the grandeur of Hebraic 
diction. On this we can but hint,—with a pause on the closing 
—, Farewell, my blessing with thee.” | ‘* Farewell, my blessing season this in thee.” 
The impressiveness of this added verb brings the advice, as in 
one orbed whole, to bear on the mind of the son, the hearer, 
or the reader, in a manner which displays the faithfulness of 
Shakespeare, as well as his unerring perception of form and 
character. Then, we have the amplifications of the ghost’s 
speech, the part which Shakespeare himself performed, and 
round which Goethe has hung the shadow of awful mystery, 
full of a pathos breathed from the borders of the unseen world. 
The sentence, beginning with 
**O Hamlet, what a falling off was there,” 
and that deep sigh of mortal weakness, and unfitness for the 


great change— 
** Cut off even in the blossoms of my sins 
Unhouselled, unanointed, unanaknelled,” 


were introduced in the second edition. 

Mark, too, where he plays the lunatic, the lover, and the 
poet, and perfects as with new touches of a pencil of light the 
picture given by thé sweet, tremulous Ophelia of the disordered 
state of Hamlet. 


* Gripes me by the wrist , “ He took me by the wrist, and held me hard, 
And there he holds my pulse till with a sigh | Then goes he to the length of all his arm, 
He doth unclasp his hold, and parts away | And with his other hand thus o'er his brow 
Silent, as is the mid-time of the night.” | He falls to such perusal of my face, &c.” 


Some may lament the loss of the line “Silent, as is the mid” 
time of the night,” which seems to clothe his parting footsteps 
with stillness; but oh, what have we not gained! even in the 
closing of the picture. Mark how Ophelia’s soul clings in hope 
on the very regarding glance of Hamlet, although she compre- 
hended his stately mind to be in ruins: how rich it is with the 
honied utterance of love and hope. 


* He seemed to find the way without his eyes, “* He seemed to find his way without his eyes, 
For out of doors he went without their helpe For out a doores he went without their help 
And so did leave me.” And to the last bended their light on me.” 


Blessed, indeed, is after-thought, although we have to say it 
of that common rod of chastening in political speechifying, in 
preaching, in business, in anecdotism, in arguments of all 


kinds, — 


™ Brevity is the soul of wit,”— 


and it is given in connexion with the roundest garrulousness. 
What scope for reflexions, pleasing and profound, on the 
rearrangement of some parts of the play: on the remarkable 
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changes in the soliloquy, “To be, or not to be,” (as to which 
a help might be got towards the proper reading, by a due 
study of its original form): and on the glorious additions to the 
description of man, for want of which the world would have been 
poorer to-day. : 

The most amazing alteration, however, in aught from the 
mouth or pen of man, is that made on the occasion of Hamlet’s 
death.—We draw breath, on its~very recollection. Shakespeare 
seems to have commanded to his hours, and to such purposes as 
he listed, the double faculty of the soul—the Vision, which inter- 
penetrated and fashioned the subject, and in all details, shone 
equally through plot and character,—and the needful Expression, 
in the period of calm when invention is suspended. The first 
has the fullest and the freest play, untramelled by any inter- 
vening consideration of the second, but rather sustained by the 
grand confidence that he shall provide for incident and character 
the appropriate language which may be wanting during the 
heated hours of inspiration. 


**O my heart sinks Horatio ** I doe prophecy th’ election lights 
My eyes have lost their sight, my tongue its use; | On Fortenbrasse, he has my dying voice, 
Farewell, Horatio, heaven receive my sou le.” So tell him, with th’ occurrants more and lease 


Which have solicited, The rest is silence,” 


In the first Shakespeare has slurred the whole matter, in a 
way that suggests haste for the presentation of the play: he 
seems to close hurriedly, after some approved death-scene pattern : 
the dying man absurdly gives the diagnosis of the phenomena 
called death. Not so in the second. Hamlet is here himself, 
and largely self-forgetful : and his soul goes forth to his country, 
whose condition has played no small part in the insurrection 
within him. In this we have genius in the height of its moral 
and metaphysical powers. In the last four words we have more, 
The great eternity broods over them. What awe must have been 
in Shakespeare’s soul, when in imagination he lay prostrate with 
Hamlet—the last message to his fellows delivered—all over—the 
great story of man's struggles, his strength, his weakness, his 
aspirations, his despondency, embodied in this creature of his 
brain, all .told,—and what then?—Nothing.—Hamlet’s voice 
comes no more to mortal ears,—the four dread words seem a 
whisper from the infinite—strangely spilt in human speech over 
the stiffening lips of this most human and most mystical prince, 
in which all men have since read themselves.—“ Many have 
remarked,’—say a plain villager from Shottermay,—* I’ve 
seen Shakespeare grow grave one didn’t know why, when 
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we were all laughing, and say these words, and we 
didn’t know what they meant; and they came into one’s 
head when one woke at night.” ‘1’ faith,” quoth one like 
Johu Acombe,” these words were the utterance of Shakespeare’s 
own soul facing the eternal. He was in the churchyard when 
Hamlet was dead and before he was buried, and in the still night 
looking up to ever-living stars, and then down-looking to the 
ever-living dust, and then looking inward to the ever-living soul ; 
perplexed in his will, then and ever without end, at all this life- 
fulness and yet no answer to it in nature, he sighed forth the 
words through the death-mist in which Hamlet’s eyes closed ; 
and in their deepness, and their deep sincerity, this soul which 
some would gaze at as an ideal being, or one born out of nature’s 
course, is shewn in its strong identity with the soul of humanity, 
Our Shakespeare !”’ 

Some will think that this is too familiar manner with which to 
treat the mind of Shakespeare : for there are those who consider 
its workings are not be enquired of: with them he is super- 
natural, awe-inspiring. But if we err—in recognising him with 
parts and passions like ourselves, and as the greatest of men 
children only because, possessing them after somewhat the same 
measure, he has allied to them the quickest motions of the soul ; 
if, in refusing to look at him with half-shut eyes, and to behold 
him as in a glass darkly—but only in the widest vision as man 
to man—after his own manner of looking at all things—and, as 
he spoke, so, naturally, to listen and lend our feelings: if this is 
presumption, then we declare that the error has arisen from your 
fair humanities, O Books. Ye must find us absolution. This 
impradence comes from your guidance. 


X. Ofcourse the question is asked, “ And what of all this?” 
—Why this travail, this inquisition, these wanderings to and fro, 
this adding line upon line, this contemplation of the forms and 
hues of the cloudlike thoughts that flit through the library ?— 
“What of all this?”—This is the inevitable question. The 
preacher asks it of the worldly man in respect of his pursuits, and 
the latter retorts the question as to religion: so beauty is dis- 
praised, and morals—and everything else, as though virtue and 
loveliness themselves through all their realms were at eternal 
enmity, and preyed the one upon the other. We answer there- 
fore under the curse of nature’s feud: and have to answer by 
reason of arguments, which lovers of Books will not acknowledge, 
but which are paramount in the minds that set at nought this 
book-affection—in a word, doubters of Books. 
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1. In the Sympathies we have a perception of the reality and 
mysticism of life. Zeno, showing the origin of the mind’s 
offspring, said, that, ‘some ideas we derive from comparison, for 
instance, from a comparison of words and places:” such being 
the case, much more lusty must be those ideas which enforce 
themselves by their ubiquity: and, relating, as they chiefly 
do, to man’s most important interests, they substantiate the 
solemnity of his being, and the responsibility under which he 
lies. At the same time, their appearance and influence is not 
without. a supernatural air—it seems as if in the inferior cases 
there is a certain attraction of mind to mind on each mode of 
thought,—-the same illustration will be found, it may be the same 
language—and the supreme minds which lead and imbue their 
own and following ages, no less touch each other—as though 
in this case the will, and the knowledge of man’s nature, 
brought them upon one and the same plane, and they preach 
the simple universal thoughts, or, as may be applied to the 
whole view—all these things, and all religion, philosophy, 
poetry and science are but the relics of pre-historic times. 

2. Thoughts and experience must be cherished. To this even 
focls will agree, Only, they look for the wealth in themselves, 
whilst the wise gather it from every field, the richest of all being 
in Books. They are allinall. In the Great Temptation the 
Spirit of Evil was resisted by the Divine Will—but the answers 
given were from the Divine Word, and that word was nothing new, 
but used on the mighty Apostate as an ancient, approved and 
invincible weapon. “ Itis written,” smote the Tempter on each 
assault. Everything relating to thought and experience is likewise 
written, and ready for as efficient service : and, here, we gather the 
first and last fruits, having a continual merry vintage-time. 

3. Further, we reply with another question? What better could 
you do? What other good would you seek? With what would 
you occupy the time asked for the Library? Are we accused? 
then the onus of proof lies with the accuser! Thus much, however, 
we will add. Whilst man here obtains some of the highest possible 
good (not. negligent of the measure which is needful in all 
things)—the exercise is health to mind and body. 

Mental activity certainly prolongs physical life. The body of a 
dull brain, it is said, will rot, whilst the stirring one enjoys each 
morning’s sun. Thinkers are long livers : even with the severest 
toils of the world they exceed the average of life. This will not 
satisfy every one. Rewards beyond this are demanded. They are 
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not wanting. With this healthiness comes something of repu- 
tion. Some gleaning in these fields have become lords of the 
harvest. Plutarch began to write his Lives for the benefit of others, 
but pursued the study for his own sake, and few books have 
received so much homage from men. 

Other virtuousnéss there is in these literary hours ; but we 
now confine ourselves to that of felicity, which is here only second 
in degree to that found in the highest exercise of religion and 
philosophy. Southey wrote at sixty years of age, “1 begin to 
perceive that Books, which have always been the chief pleasure 
of my life, will soon be the only ones with which there are no 
regrets to mingle.” 

We cannot close on these words. “ No regrets to mingle!” 
Ah, but from what regrets have they not saved us?” Nature is 
as busy here as among the mountains: here, too, she never dves 
betray the heart that loves her : she leads us on from joy to joy, 


she so feeds us 
* With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life 
Shall e’er prevail against us.” 


This cheerful faith continues and confirms itself to the end. If 
the world is too much with us, we can come hither, and looking 
around, in a few minutes find ourselves able to say, “ When I 
contract any blemish or ill custom from other company which I 
am unavoidably engaged in, I correct and expel them, by calmly 
and dispassionately turning my thoughts to these excellent 
examples.” Of this experience we shall be all the prouder, when 
we know that the words in which we clothe it, are those of the 
Prince of Readers and Biographers.—There lies the final word: 
if we deal faithfully with Books they will deal faithfully with us. 
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UNDER THE ROSE. 
A PROSE IDYI, 


BY ELLEN MARY DAVY. 


———e— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE snow was melting fast, not to the genial sunrays, but to the 
damp rawness of a_ pitiless thaw, which did the work as 
effectually at least if not as well. Mr. Harcourt sat over his 
scurcely touched breakfast looking moody and dispirited. He 
took up his letters, then pushed them away impatiently unread, 
and the observant eyes of Lady Laws detected him with the 
newspaper upside down. There was no chance of hunting for 
some days to come, and, therefore the present domestic trouble 
presented itself to the Squire in more prominently gloomy 
colouring than it would have assumed had he been able to seek 
distraction in the field. Besides, he had made certain arrange- 
ments with Sir Arthur Talbot the night before, and the thought 
of them now was pressing heavily on his mind. Constance was 
pale, silent, and constrained in the presence of her father ; they 
did not speak of what was foremost in the heart of each, had 
they done so, probably much after misery might have been 
spared. 

The carriage was announced and Mr. Harcourt departed. The 
horses splashed rapidly through the heavy roads, reached Bycester, 
and stopped opposite the County Hotel ; then, after a few minutes 
delay Sir Arthur Talbot entered the carriage and they drove 
quickly to the library. 

“ Talbot, I do not like this job,” said the Squire abruptly, as 
they were about to descend. 

“My dear sir, we are obliged to do many things we do not 


like. You agreed to everything last night: do you mean to 
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draw back now! The thing must be done thoroughly or not 
at all—which is it to be?” 

“ Aye, aye. Come on then ; we'll take the leap, and let us 
get it over as quickly as may be.” They entered the room 
together. Gerard was at his desk. He raised his eyes, and a 
strange cold shiver crept over him when he saw the two men 
advancing towards him. 

“Mr. Harcourt and I desire a few moments private conversa- 
tion with you, Mr. Roy. Will you arrange it so that we shall 
not be disturbed?” said Sir Arthur, in tones of studied calm- 
ness. Gerard bowed and led the way to his little studio. 

Mr. Harcourt sat down at once and toyed nervously with his 
hat as he held it on his knee. Sir Arthur declined the 
proffered seat. He and Gerard stood confronting one another. 
There was a pause before any words were spoken ; they looked 
like duellists about to enter on a mortal combat—each seeking 
mentally the vital spot on which to strike. And yet this 
simile could scarce apply to Gerard ; he simply awaited the 
attack, to parry it as best he might. Swift and unerring came 
at last the deadly thrust. Sir Arthur spoke :— 

“Tam about to marry Mr. Harcourt’s daughter. I am told 
there is some idle gossip, some foolish old maids’ nonsense that 
connects your name with hers. They say that letters too have 
passed between you. I ask you as aman of honour to give up 
any such letters that may exist. I ask you in her father’s 
name and mine.” 

The words were spoken and they had hit their mark. Gerard 
with difficulty suppressed a cry as he listened to their terrible 
import ; he staggered forward staring wildly at the speaker. 
Sir Arthur recoiled a step. He had nothing to fear however ; 
half Italian though he was, Gerard’s passion was not of that 
stamp ; he tried to speak but at first no words would come, he 
looked at the Squire appealingly like some dumb hunted 
creature brought to bay. 

“Speak, sir,” said Sir Arthur to the Squire, “he does not 
appear to believe my words. Tell him they are true and that 
you demand the letters.”’ 

“It's all right. Give him the letters—if there are any Mr. 
Roy—and your word of honour that the whole thing is ended. 
I am very sorry . .. . . ™ pursued the old gentleman 
helplessly. 

“ Stop sir!’ said Sir Arthur authoritatively, “ Mr. Roy's word 
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of honour is not quite sufficient, I shall require a little more 
than that. The letters first, if you please.” 

“It is impossible for me to comply with such a request. I 
have no letters——” and Gerard hesitated but one second, then 
added low—— “to give you,” scorning the lie that rose to his 
lips. 

Sir Arthur looked at him piercingly ; he saw the subterfuge 
but let it pass. 

“No letters? Good. Mr. Harcourt—you hear? He has no 
letters. Now” turning to Roy, “I must request that you 
write a line to Miss Harcourt assuring her of this—and 
renouncing her.” He added the last three words slowly and 
impressively. 

“ And I on my part demand to know by what commission you 
assume to me this lofty, offensive and dictatorial attitude ?”’ 

‘“ Am I to understand that you refuse to release the lady ?” 

Gerard clenched his hand and turned away, then looking 
alternately at Sir Arthur and Mr. Harcourt with a terribly white 
face, said hoarsely :-— 

“God knows I will release her if it be Aer wish! Sir Arthur 
Talbot! I appeal to you hoping that you love her. Will you 
swear that the request you make is by her desire? Will you 
swear by your love for her that she wishes to be released? Can 
you, wil] you swear this?” he demanded excitedly. 

“ T swear it.” Answered Sir Arthur emphatically. 

Gerard groaned aloud and leaned heavily on the table for 
support. 

The Squire half rose as the last words were uttered, and in a 
shaking voice began to protest something ; but Sir Arthur placed 
him back in his seat and said a few words to him in an under 
tone. 

“Give me a few minutes to collect myself—at least you will 
grant me this,” said Gerard presently. 

Sir Arthur, seeing the battle almost won, graciously assented, 
and sat down while Roy walked to the window. The pause 
seemed so long that the Squire fidgetted in his chair and signed 
to Sir Arthur to come away. 

At length Gerard turned towards them with blanched face and 
quivering lips addressing the Squire :— 

“Mr. Harcourt ; I love your daughter. You may deem me 
presumptuous but it has been my fate. . . . . . Idonot 
tell you that my love has been returned ; I only say that I have 
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dared to love her, and I would have striven hard to rise so that 
I might one day claim her . . . . but enough of this, [| 
would die to serve her sir . . . . if you say it is by her 
wish that Sir Arthur asks this thing of me I will do it—for 
my love’s sake.” He added the last words in a whisper and 
advanced towards the Squire who waved him off with one hand, 
while with the other he pressed back the ready tears that were 
starting to his eyes. 

* Sir Arthur Talbot is my intended son-in-law, Roy ; I can say 
no more. Do what he asks you, I have perfect confidence in 
him ; and for heaven’s sake get this business settled quickly,” 
he added irritably. “I’m sorry for you . . . frommy heart 
I’m sorry for you Roy: but it wouldn’t do you know; it wouldn’t 
do at all ;” and he leaned back in his chair and took a pamphlet 
from the table, not to read, but to hold before his face so that it 
might conceal all traces of his emotion. 

Sir Arthur saw, and marked the opportunity. 

He drew a folded paper from his pocket and placed it before 
Gerard :— 

“ You have been inclined to doubt my word Mr. Roy. I would 
spare you all I can, but this paper at least demands an answer ; 
may I request you to reply at once and thus shorten as much as 
lies in your power this painful scene ? ” 

He spoke coldly in an undertone, at the same time pushing the 
writing materials towards Gerard, and watching the Squire 
furtively the while. And this was the note that Gerard read :— 

“ T cannot marry you ; my promise is given to another, Send 
me only one line to say that I am free.— Constance.” 

It was no forgery. Written in Constance’s clearest hand, the 
firm bold characters stood out and burnt themselves into the 
lover's brain. It seemed as though his heart with a cold dead 
weight upon it had ceased to beat, and all the world receded from 
him. The calmness of despair possessed him as thus all hope 
departed ; he drew a sheet of paper near and wrote :— 

“ Constance,—Henceforth I relinquish all claim to you. Forget 
me. You will never see me more.” 
and to this he signed his name. 

Sir Arthur stood behind, and as he read the lines a faint smile 
of triumph at the success of his scheme played cn his lips. Gerard 
placed the note in an envelope, which he addressed. Sir Arthur 
exteaded his hand to receive it ; the eyes of both were directed 
towards the Squire. Mr. Harcourt still held the pamphlet before 
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his face. It was a moment fraught with the utmost importance to 
all. 

An instant later Sir Arthur had placed the missive in his 
pocket, and said in louder tones than he had lately used :— 

“ Thank you Mr. Roy, I shall see that Miss Harcourt receives it. 
Now I should like to speak of something else. I wish to serve you. 
This is a poor place for you;” glancing deprecatingly around ; 
“you must have something better, and at once. I will take upon 
myselfthe responsibility of finding some one to fill your post here, 
and I want to know what you would like? Ihave a good deal in 
my power Mr. Roy. The Sentinel wants a special correspondent 
in Spain . . . or, should you prefer a private secretaryship, 
my friend Lord———’’ 

But Gerard drew himself up proudly. “I understand you 
better than you think Sir Arthur Talbot. You need have no 
fear. I shall leave this place at once; but I decline accepting 
anything at your hands.” And he stood erect and waited for 
the two friends to pass out, bending his head slightly as they did 
so, while a bitter smile rose to his lips as the Squire hesitatingly, 
in passing, half held out his hand, bat withdrew it hastily lest 
Sir Arthur should perceive the movement. A moment and they 
were gone. 

Gerard listened with pale face and flashing eyes till the last 
echoes of their footsteps had died away, and then he whispered : 
“O Constance, why did you ever look tenderly upon the mere 
boy without a name! Why did you come back to mé that day 
when you professed to return my love! Love? An empty word 
that has too many masters. That cold cruel thing they call 
‘society,'—that terror of weak minds called ‘ propriety,’ ‘family 
considerations’ and ‘money’ —-—these are the masters and 
commanders at whose behests Love bows in submission. Love 
may hesitate, remonstrate, threaten, but finally, by the aid of 
Time, surrenders! . . . . Had my love but been true to her 
promise given, I think I could have carved for us a brighter, 
more honoured name than Sir Arthur Talbot! What has he 
done or ever can do?” and as Gerard spoke thus his glapee fell 
on a small bronze statuette of “Fame” brought by him long 
time ago from Rome ; his thoughts took a new direction and he 
continued: Love has failed me. Henceforth I shall worship 
at another shrine. It shall be thine O Fame! For it is not 
trae that the niches in thy temple are reserved for wealth without. 
merit ; and even J may enjoy @ realisation of my wee day- 
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dreams. Never again will I lose sight of the ladder by which 
I may reach the star of glory. Aye! Fame henceforth shall be 
my mistress ; to her I dedicate my life. I must go forth into 
the world and seek her, for she will not come to me and meet 
me with soft glances and a rose bud in her hand—like Love— 
and then deceive! Yet—should the star of fame that now lures 
me, ever fade, or fail me, there is still another resource—revenge ! 
Revenge shall urge me onward until a light shall shine that she 
must recognise—that he, and all of them, shall acknowledge. 
Ah cruel heaven! why did you not ordain that my cup of afflic- 
tion should come in some other form? Why did Fate decree 
that Constance should strike the blow! ” 

And without the delay of a single hour Roy had closed his 
engagement at the Literary Institution, aud, taking all his trinkets 
and art treasures with him started for the great metropolis. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


At last——in the little tray by the side of the gloire de Dijon 
rose lay a letter for Constance in the handwriting of Gerard Roy. 

“ Ah, Rose, Rose!” she cried, “it has come at last! I never 
doubted him. I was only sad because he did not write; and 
now I shall know his reasons and they will make me laugh at all 
my fears; O God bless Gerard and make me more worthy of 
his love!” 

Her face beamed with new found happiness, and tears of joy 
stood in her eyes as she clasped the letter to her lips, and with 
fluttering heart she broke the seal, and drew the paper forth. 

Only two lines! 

She read them,—and her breath came short and quick ; her 
eyes dilated, the colour left her cheeks, her lips, and she sat 
staring at the paper. But soon her hold relaxed; the room 
seemed to be turning round and round; she closed her eyes. 
When after ia while with a violent effort she aroused herself, it 
was to find Clare kneeling by her side. 

“What brought you here Clare?” she asked as calmly as she 
could of the agitated girl. 

“Lady Laws sent me to say breakfast waited; she thought 
you were later than usual. O Miss Harcourt—my dear mistress! 
can I do anything to help you? I am sure you are in trouble,” 
And Clare’s eyes turned to the letter on the floor, 
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“ Clare—you speak the trath I know—you have not read that 
note?” 

“[—— Miss Harcourt? No. I saw the fallen paper and 
feared it might be the cause of your trouble, but I have not read 
it.’’ 

“T believe you.” And then after thinking deeply for a few 
moments she continued: “Clare, you must tell no one you 
found me thus ; above all Lady Laws. Will you do something 
for me in which the greatest secrecy must be observed?” 

“© Miss Harcourt! If you will only trust me——” 

“In the first place tell Lady Laws I am not quite well and 
shall breakfast here this morning ; and in half an hour return to 
me.” 

The girl departed, and Constance threw herself upon the couch 
to think. Presently she rose, and wrote the following :— 


‘There must be some terrible mistake, O Gerard tell me, is it trae what 
you have written—do you wish to give me up? Is our love so slight a thing— 
to last a day, a week, a month, and then that two short lines with pon and ink 
ehall cancel it for ever? It was to last a life-time, an eternity | but now I find 
the chord severed and by your own hand, Severed? No, never! for the 
chain of my love alone shall hold our hearts together. Though I have your 
note before me at this moment, I can scarcely believe that it is yours. Have 
we been deceived, betrayed, imposed upon? Tell me when and where I shall 
see you that this maddening doubt, mistake, or whatever it is may be cleared 


away.—Ever, 0 
loNsTaNcE.”’ 


When her maid returned she said with calm decision : “ Clare, 
I am about to repose great confidence in you, for I have a feeling 
that I can trust you. I have written a note which you are to 
take to Bycester—to the library there. You must ask for 
Mr. Roy and give it him and wait an answer...” She paused, 
and averted her head, then with pained face and quivering lips 
continued : “but, should he not be there, give the note to the 
old man, Dawson ; say it is from me, and ask that it be given 
speedily to Mr. Roy, wherever he may be. In either case mark 
what is said and tell me all.” 

So Clare departed on her mission and the mind of Constance 
seemed in some degree relieved, though hope and fear alternated 
rapidly during her maid's absence. She could settle to nothing ; 
the time seemed an age. 

At length came the well-known knock ; Constance hastened to 
unlock the door and beckoned the girl forward into the bedroom 
before speaking, and then she stood breathless with flushed face 
and feverish eyes, only uttering the one word—* well?” 
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“T tried to do everything as you told me Miss Harcourt. A 
young man I had not seen before came forward when I went into 
the room, but I saw old Mr. Dawson and walked straight up to 
him. I asked for Mr. Roy, but he said I could not see him as he 
was away. But when I said I came from Miss Harcourt and had 
a letter which was to be given to Mr. Roy, he brightened up and 
said, ‘O I will see that Mr. Roy gets it. He is to send me his 
address in a day or two, and I will forward the letter immediately 
I receive it.’ I left it with him ; he seems a kind old man for 
he added, ‘tell your young lady she may reckon her letter will 
be safe in Mr. Roy’s hands before a week is up.’” 

Constance sighed a weary sigh :—“Thank you Clare. You 
have done all you could. I will go down to lunch now; I think 
my head is better.’’ And she descended presently to the dining 
room. 

Lady Laws thought it more prudent to make no comment on 
her niece’s late appearance, and little was said until the lunch 
was over. Then a sound of horse’s feet upon the gravel caused 
both ladies to look up. Constance’s face turned crimson. “ It is 
Sir Arthur!” she exclaimed, “ how dare he come!” 

“Dare? My love,.what can you mean? Of what should he 
be afraid ?”’ 

“Of me, Aunt Hilda. He ought not to dare to come since he 
has not replied to the note I sent through you to him, I have 
expected an answer every day.”’ 

“Perhaps he has come to bring his reply in person. It is 
ridiculous of you to think Sir Arthur could be afraid to come. 
He is sans peur as he is sans reproche. A perfect knight. 
Where are you going love? ” 

“To my room. I decline to see Sir Arthur Talbot until he 
has answered my note.” And Constance walked to the door 
with a dignity and determination that surprised her aunt. 

In the hall she met Sir Arthur face to face. She would 
have passed him with a bow, but he stood still and barred her 
way. 
“Miss Harcourt—Constance! .... I must speak to you. 
When will you hear me?” 

She hesitated a moment, then with a fervent prayer that this 
interview might be final, she led the way to the drawing-room, 
and bowing coldly as he offered her a chair, she stood leaning 
against the mantel-piece, and with averted eyes awaited in 
silence what he had to say. 
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He watched her narrowly, doubtful at the moment what tone 
to take. 

“What have I done thus to earn your displeasure? Constance 
—is it a crime to love you?” 

She did not speak, and he continued: “ Every man has a 
right to know of what he is accused. You must acknowledge 
the justice of this. . . . Tell me what I have done to thus dis- 
please you.”’ , 

“ You have not answered my note.” 

“ How can I answer it? What shall I say in connection with 
it that will not offend you?” 

“ Say what I asked you in it to say.” 

“Constance! would you ask me to perjure myself? would you 
wish me to say that which is not true? I love you. I wish to 
marry you. I can no more unsay what I have said on that score 
than you can undo what you have done.”’ 

“OQ what have I done .... what have I done?” she cried 
out plaintively, and looking at him for the first time. 

“Do you ask me that? Have not you led me to believe from 
the first of our acquaintance that you understood me? You are 
not a child, to be ignorant of these things. Am I to understand 
you have been making a fool of me?” he inquired haughtily. 
He knew her tender heart ; and he saw in a moment he was on 
the right track. 

“No!——a thousand times no!” she exclaimed, raising her 
eyes appealingly, ‘“ How canyou wrong me so? Sir ArthurI 
have always liked you. I felt flattered by your friendship, your 
kindness, and your interest in me, but—— why will you make 
me say it? I did not think of anything beyond. Indeed you 
may believe me.” 

After a pause. “Well; supposing we let that pass. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, you have done me a great wrong. 
Will you begin afresh and try to love me? I shall not be too 
exacting ; the exuberance of school-girl sentiment is abhorrent 
tome. I would have you so to blend your love and your esteem 
that they become.one, and give me that—— will you?” 

The girl’s eyes softened ; she went.up to him holding out her 
hand. 

“ Sir Arthur—— I give it you already. I loved and esteemed 
you from the first. Accept the expression of it as my atonement, 
But—— you will not again mistake the nature of my friend- 
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He raised her hand to his lips and as he did so Lady Laws 
entered the room. 

“Is Sir Arthur going to stay dinner love?” asked her lady- 
ship blandly ; seeing quite well what was going on, and putting 
her own construction on the scene. 

Constance could but say, “ Will you stay, Sir Arthur? I 
believe my father will be pleased to see you.” 

“Thank you, yes.” Whereon he and Lady Laws exchanged a 
meaning glance as Constance left the room. 

“ How did you manage it?” she asked. “Upon my word to 
have subdued yon little rebel, and so quickly too, is no mean 
achievement. I called you her ‘ Bayard,’ this morning, Sir 
Arthur : I said you were her Knight sans peur et sans reproche, 
and the child did not gainsay me. I know what she thinks of 
you in her heart.” 

And Sir Arthur’s smile of gratified complaisance was more 
eloquent than words. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE days lengthened; the buds expanded into leaves and 
blossoms ; winter had disappeared, and spring had come. And 
Constance prayed as she had never prayed in all her life before. 

At first her prayer was that Gerard might return and claim 
her; but as the time went by that prayer died on her lips. 
Heaven seemed deaf to it; and all she now asked was that her 
way might be made clear. 

When men and women—but I am told especially women— 
pray as Constance prayed, they expect some special answer to 
their prayer; and, when none comes, their actions, or rather 
the line of conduct they pursue, is frequently such as would 
under different circumstances surprise themselves. Constance 
both liked and esteemed Sir Arthur, which facts perhaps rather 
complicated matters than otherwise ; and she had to bear 
unceasingly the remarks of her aunt on the heinousness of her 
conduct towards him, and that the one reparation which lay in 
her power it was her duty to make, and that could only be 
done by marrying him. 

Sir Arthur had played his cards well, at least successfully, in: 
the game he had entered upon. He had made himself almost a 
necessity to her existence ; and it chimed in well with his plans 
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too that she refused her aunt’s invitation to pass the season in 
town: the quiet of the country seemed better calculated to 
mature his designs. 

Her life thus became a sort of dull monotone, the key note was 
Sir Arthur. He chose her books; and the girl’s chief time was 
taken up in reading; she had ability—and, though the literature 
selected was not a kind to answer her necessities, still the one 
need of oocupying her mind any how rather than allowing it to 
dwell upon the past came so forcibly before her that she entered 
with an energy that surprised herself, into the study of the 
subjects given. The talks with Sir Arthur also roused her from 
her apathy, and it could not but gratify her to see with what 
deference he listened to her remarks and essayed with insidious 
tact to lead her judgment. 

And autumn came—the buds had blossomed, faded; and the 
flowers had yielded fruit and died. In her life there had been 
no summer, only spring. 

Her rose of love had never bloomed; and now where was it? 
dead ? 

Nay, not so. Her love, as love, was strong as ever; but 
Hope, its support, its nourisher was gone, though faith in her 
lover still remained. And yet what proof had she that he was 
true? Rather, had she not in her own possession as clear 
testimony of his falseness as ever woman had—his own state- 
ment, written by himself? The pressure put on her was sore to 
bear! 

If Sir Arthur would have continued contented with her 
friendship she would have gone on to the end of time, brooding 
over the past glimpses of love and happiness that had been 
vouchsafed to her, and, unacknowledged even to herself, 
cherishing the fond hope that Gerard might return and explain 
everything. But it was obvious Mr. Harcourt was bent upon 
her marrying Sir Arthur ; and after all what had she to urge 
against it? Even when she had virtually consented to the 
marriage she had twice pleaded piteously for delay, her only 
ground being the revival of that blossom of hope that is loth 
to depart and leave even the most miserable, entirely forsaken. 

She shed many tears in secret both before and after her 
consent was given. She pitied herself most truly; but there 
was no one to whom she could appeal for sympathy ; nor any, 
had she done so, who would have given it. 

She tried hard to discover the faulte in her lover, but failed 
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utterly in her endeavour; either he had none, or, they were so 
well concealed beneath his polished exterior that her eyes were 
unable to reach them ; and she fully believed that in becoming 
the wife of Sir Arthur Talbot she was taking a husband who 
would be a companion,—one, whom she could look up to 
with respect, and upon whose judgment in a worldly point of 
view she could rely for guidance and support. With Lady 
Laws, as also with her father, she was strangely reserved, but 
with Sir Arthur she was more open in manner—more herself, 

At this time in her history, I, her glotre de Dijon rose, could in 
no wise read her soul. Nay, she might have been soulless for all 
I could discern of that inner life with which of old 1 com- 
muned. It seemed as if her soul had left her—had gone out, or 
died when her hope in Gerard faded. Would it take life 
again? God only knew. 

* * = * = tt 

The marriage was arranged to take place the end of October, 
and all necessary preparations were made and carried out by 
Lady Laws; and in these Constance herself took little or no 
part. She received all congratulations coldly, and her gentle 
“thank you” had none of the shy consciousness in it of a girl 
in love. . « 

And yet there was one occasion on which the Past obtruded 
itself, and the soul of the girl shone out of her eyes and dyed 
her cheeks with a flush of consciousness that spoke volumes to 
the one who occasioned it—and that one was Dr. Cairns. 

Constance had seen him often but never alone since her 
engagement until three days before that fixed for the marriage 
to take place. She was in the conservatory, and, leaving it to 
enter the drawing-room, she came suddenly upon him. 

She looked slightly embarrassed for a moment as he took. her 
hand in greeting, and then said constrainedly :—“ Miss Hareeurt, 
I regret I cannot be present on the 30th; my duties point 
elsewhere, I called now to make my excuses in person, 
You will explain to your father I am sure and say all that is 
requisite on my part.” And as Constance looked at him in 
puzzled surprise he continued :—“I have not yet offered you 
my congratulations like the rest of the world on the event 
about to take place . . . shall [ do so now?” | 

“No.” And the eyes of Constance sank embarrassed beneath 
his penetrating glance. 

“No! Is it possible—is it possible that you are marrying 
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against your wish, against your inclination? For God’s sake, 
child, think well before you do this thing! Have unfair means 
been used to make you yield?” 

“ No, no,” she cried hurriedly, “ there is no one to blame; it 
is my own doing. I shall be happy—-—— or at least,” she added, 
correcting herself, “as happy as there is any chance of my being 
in this world, Do not fear for me, Doctor.” 

“ But I do fear for you, child. Good God, do I not know?” 
And he leoked-at her until the soul that had seemed as dead rose 
into her eyes. She caught his hand and whispered low: “ Have 
you seen him-—heard of him?” 

He looked at her gravely, almost sternly for a moment. 

“ And if I had heard, could that alter the case? You could 
notcareé . . 

“Ahno! J could not care,” she echoed sadly. Then all of 's 
sudden changing her tone she went on rapidly as though the 
words would not: be stayed : 

“ Dr. Cairns, you once promised to be my friend; you are Ais: 
friend . . »« » yes, I read it in your eyes—be mine?! and, 
O for God’s sake tell me, is he well . . and . . happy?’ 

With bated breath Constance awaited the reply. At length it 
came. He seemed to harden himself against her ; why should 
he try to spare her feelings-—this girl who he believed had 
wrought such woe ? 

“Miss Harcourt, Gerard Roy is well, is working hard. He 
lives for Fame—already almost it is his.” 

“And”. . wihiice 2:3 28> so 

“You push your questions strangely ; I must answer plainly ; 
I have seen him, and he is as happy as—— you made him! 
To-morrow I shall be in London, can I take him any message?” 
he asked sternly. 

She paused, and a strange yearning dreamy look came into her 
eyes : 

“ Say, that since he so loves Fame, I pray she may be as true 
tohimasI .. I ‘ 

“ As you should have been,” put in the Doctor boldly. 

She glanced up quickly with her clear truth‘{ul eyes. 

8 Bes ee . « Oar 

Slowly and soleunly she spoke the words, and her listener 
started, but she went on more and more feverishly as she pro- 
ceeded : “ You are going to see him, and that is why you will 
not be here! Do me one favour—come back in time—be present 
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on the 30th! 1 never understood why he should give me up 

Ask him to tell youall . . . bring me a message, 
a word, a flower—some token that he wishes me well. O how I 
have hungered for a sign!” 

“ Did you break with him of your own accord?” he enquired 
eagerly. 

“Never! Do you not know the truth—and you his friend? 
Ask him, beg, implore, entreat him to tell you all! It is not for 
me to say, for I love him too well to speak the words that might 
seem to blame him,” she answered proudly. 

The Doctor’s face in the meantime had assumed a more 
and more puzzled expression. One fact was clear enough : 
there was more beneath all this than had been dreamed of in his 
philosophy. Work was to be done, and promptly too. He must 
sift this matter to the bottom. 

He held out his hand, and, grasping hers more cordially than 
he had done as yet, said eagerly : “I will do as you desire, my 
dear ; perhaps I have judged you too harshly. The day after 
to-morrow I will be here . . . there is little enough time!” 
he muttered. 

And Dr. Cairns, who, once before had told her he could refuse 
her nothing, departed; but he left her presence with an expression 
as of the dawn of a new light upon his furrowed brow. 


(To be continued.) 



























The Ballad of Isobe. 


THE BALLAD OF ISOBEL: 


BY JOHN PAYNE. 





I, 


Tae day is dead, the night draws on, 
The shadows gather fast : 

Tis good ten hours yet to the dawn, 
Till Hallow-tide be past. 

Till Hallow-e’en be past and sped, 
The night is full of fear; 

For then they say the restless dead 
Unto the live draw near. 


Between the Saints’ day and the Souls’ 
The dead wake in the mould ; 

The poor dead, in their grassy knolls 
They lie and are a-cold. 


They think upon the live that sit 
And drink the Hallow-ale, 

Whilst they lie stark within the pit, 
Nailed down with many a nail. 


And sore they wonder if the thought 
Live in them of the dead ; 

And sore with wish they are distraught 
To feel the fire-light red. 


Betwixt the day and yet the day 
The Saints’ and Souls’ divide, 
The dead folk rise out of the clay” 
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‘They wander o’er the sheeted snow, 
Chill with the frore of death, 

Until they see the windows glow 
With the fire’s ruddy breath. 


And if the cottage door be fast 
And but the light win out, 

All night, until their hour is past, 
The dead walk thereabout. 


And all night long, the live folk hear 
Their windy song of sighs, 

And waken all for very fear, 
Until the white day rise. 


But if the folk be piteous 
And pity the poor dead 

That weary in the narrow house, 
Upon the cold earth’s bed, 


They pile the peats upon the fire 
And leave the door ajar, 

That so the rosy flame aspire 
To where the gray ghosts ere. 


And syne they sweep the cottage floor 
And set the hearthside chair : 

The sad dead watch beside the door 
Till midnight still the air. 


And then towards the friendly glow 
Come trooping in the dead ; 

Until the cocks for morning crow, 
They sit by the fire red. 


Il. 


“On E have wearied long enough ! 
“I'll weary me no more; 

* But I will watch for my dead love 
“ Tili Hallow-tide be o'er.” 
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He set the door across the sill; 
The moonlight fluttered in : 

The sad snow covered heath and hill, 
As far as eye could win. 


The thin frost feathered in the air ; 
All dumb the white world lay: 
Night sat on it as cold and fair 
As death upon a may. 


He turned him back into the room 
And sat him by the fire: 

Night darkened round him in the gloom ; 
The shadowtide rose higher. 


He rose and looked out o'er the hill 
To where the gray kirk lay; 

The midnight quiet was so still, 
He heard the bell-chimes play. 


Twelve times he heard the sweet bell chime ; 
No whit he stirred or spoke ; 

But his eyes fixed, as if on Time 
The hour of judgment broke. 


And as the last stroke fell and died, 


Over the kirkyard gray 
Himseemed he saw a blue flame glide, 


Among the graves at play. 


A flutter waved upon the breeze 
As of a spirit’s wings: 

A wind went by him throagh the trees, 
That spoke of heavenly things. . 


Himseemed he heard a sound of fest 
Upon the silver snow: 
A rush of robes by him did fleet, 





He turned and sat him down again; 
The midnight filled the place: 

The tears ran down like silent rain — 

Upon his weary face, a * 
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* She will not come to me; ” he said 
“The death-swoon is too strong : 

“She hath forgot me with the dead, 
“‘ Me that she loved so long. 


“ She will not come: she sleeps too sweet 
‘¢ Within the quiet ground. 

“ What worth is love, when life is fleet 
“ And sleep in death so sound ? 


“ She will not come! ”"—A soft cold air 
Upon his forehead fell : 

He turned him to the empty chair ; 
And there sat Isobel. 


His dead love sat him side by side, 
His minnie white and wan: 

Within the tomb she could not bide, 
Whilst he sat weeping on. 


Ah wasted, wasted was her face 
And sore her cheek was white : 

But in her eyes the ancient grace 
Burnt with a feeble light. 


Upon her breast the grave-weed gray 
Fell to her little feet : 

But still the golden tresses lay 
About her bosom sweet. 


*“« Ah how is’t with ye, Isobel ? 
“ How pale ye look and cold ! 

“ Ah sore it is to think ye dwell 
“ Alone beneath the mould ! 


“ Is’t weary for our love ye’ve grown 
“ From dwelling with the dead, 

** Or shivering from the cold grave-stone 
“ To find the firelight red ?” 


“Qh "tis not that I'm lorn of love 
“ Or that a-cold I lie: 
“I trust in God that is above 


“To bring you by-and-bye. 
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“I feel your kisses on my face, 
* Your kisses sweet and warm : 
“Your love is in the burial-place ; 
‘“‘T fear nor cold nor worm. 











‘“*T feel the love within your heart 
*‘ That beats for me alone : 

**T fear not change upon your part 
“ Nor. crave for the unknown. 





“ For to the dead no faint fears cling ; 
“ All certainty have they : 

“They know (and smile at sorrowing) 
** Love never dies away. 


“No harm can reach me in Death’s deep ; 
“Tt hath no fear for me : 

“‘ God sweetens it to lie and sleep, 
“* Until His face I see: 


“ He makes it sweet to lie and wait, 
“Till we together meet 

“ And hand-in-hand athwart the gate 
“ Pass up the golden street. 


‘«¢ But where's the babe that at my side 
‘Slept sweetly long ago ? 

“So sore to me to-night it cried, 
“T could not choose but go. 


“T heard its voice so full of wail, 
“It woke me in the grave : 

“Its sighs came to me on the gale, 
“ Across the wintry wave. 


“For though death lap her wide and mild, 
“ A mother cannot rest, 


“‘ Except her little sucking child 
“ Be sleeping at her breast.” 


*¢ Ah know’st thou not, my love!” he said: 
“ Methought the dead knew all, 
“ When in that night of doom and dread 
“The moving waters’ wall ag 
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“Smote on our ship and drove it down 
‘* Beneath the raging sea, 

* All of our company did drown, 
“ Alas! save only me. 


_ * And me the cruel billows cast 


* Aswoon upon the strand; 
“Thou dead within my arms held fast, 
‘** Hand locked in other's hand. 


‘* The ocean never to this day 
“ Gave up our baby dead: 

‘* Ah woe is me that life should stay, 
«¢ When all its sweet is fled!” 


«¢ Go down,” said she, ‘to the seashore: 
‘¢ God taketh ruth on thee: 

* Search well; and I will come once more 
“Ere yet the midnight be.” 


She bent her sweet pale mouth to his: 
The snowdrift from the sky 

Falls not so cold as did that kiss : 
He shook as he should die. 


She looked on him with yearning eyes 
And vanished from his sight: 

He heard the matin cock crow thrice ; 
The morning glimmered white. 


Ill, 


Tuen from his place he rose and sought 
The shore beside the sea: 

And there all day he searched ; bat nought 
Until the eve found he. 


At last a pale star glittered through 
The growing dusk of night, 

And fell upon the waste of blue, 
A trembling wand of light. 


And lo! a wondrous thing befell : 
As though the small star’s ray 


Availed to break some year-old spell 
That on the water lay, 
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A white form rose out of the deep 
Where it so long had lain; 
Cradled within the cold death¢sleep : 
He knew his babe again. 


Tt floated softly to his feet } 
White as a flower it lay : 

God's love had kept its body sweet 
Unravished of decay. 


He thanked God weeping for His grace ; 


And many a tear he shed 
And many & kiss upon its face 
That smiled as do the dead. 


Then to the kirkyard where the maid 
Slept cold in clay he hied ; 

And with a loving hand he laid 
The baby by her side. 


IV. 


Tae dark fell down upon the earth; 
Night held the quiet air: 

He sat before the glowing hearth, 
Beside the empty chair, 


Twelve times at last for middle night 
Rang out the kirkyard bell : 

Ere yet the twelfth was silent quite, 
By him sat Isobel, 


Within her arms their little child 
Lay pillowed on her breast : 

Death seemed to it as soft and mild 
As heaven to the blest. 


Ah, no more wasted was her face, * 
Nor white her cheek and wan! 


The splendour of a heavenly grace 
Upon her forehead shone. 


She seemed again thé golden girl 
Of the long-vanished years: 


Her face shone as a great sweet pearl, 


Washed and made white in tears. 
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The light of heaven filled her eyes 
With soft and splendid flame : 
Out of the heart of Paradise 
It seemed as if she came. 


He looked upon her beauty bright ; 
And sore, sore weepit he, 

To think how many a day and night 
Between them yet must be. 


He looked at her with many a sigh; 
For sick he was with pain, 

To think how many a year must fly 
Ere they two met again. 


She looked on him: no sadness lay 
Upon her tender mouth ; 

And syne she smiled, a smile as gay 
And glad as in her youth. 


“ Be of good cheer, dear heart,” said she: 
“‘ Yet but a little year 


“ Ere thou and I together see 
“ The end of doubt and fear. 


“Come once again the saints’ night ring 
“ Unto the spirits’ feet, 

‘Glad with the end of sorrowing, 
Once more we three shall meet ;” 


“We three shall meet no more to part 
“For all eternity : 

“'Gin I come not to thee, sweetheart, 
“Do thou come then to me.” 


V. 


Anotner year is past and gone : 
Once more the lingering light 
Fades from the sky, and dusk falls down 


Upon the Holy Night. 


The hearth is clear; the fire burns red ; 
The door stands open wide: 

He waits for the belovéd dead 
To come with Hallow-tide. 


s 
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The midnight rings out loud and slow 
Across the frosty air : 

He sits before the firelight-glow, 
Beside the waiting chair. 


The last chime dies into the night ; 
The stillness grows apace : 

And yet there comes no lady bright 
To fill the empty place. 


No soft hand falls upon his hair; 
No light breath fans his brow : 

The night is empty everywhere ; 
The birds sleep on the bough. 


‘‘ Ah woe is me! the night fades fast; 
‘* Her promise is forgot : 

“ Alas!” he said, “the hours fly past, 
‘* And still she cometh not! 


*‘ So sweet she sleeps, and sleeps with her 
‘“‘ The baby at her breast, 

“No thonght of earthly love can stir 
‘“‘ Her undesireful rest. 


“ Ah who can tell but Time may lay 
“ Betwixt us such a space 

“That haply at the Judgment Day 
She will forget my face.” 


The still night quivered as he spoke; 
He felt the midnight air 

Throb, and a little breeze awoke 
Across the heather bare. 


And in the wind himseemed he heard 
His true love’s voice once more: 

Afar it came, and but one word 
“Come!” unto him it bore. 


A faint hope flickered in his breast : 
He rose and took his way 
Where underneath the brown hill’s crest 


The quiet kirkyard lay. 
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He pushed the lychgate to the wall : 
Against the moonless sky 

The gray kirk towered dusk and tall : 
Heaven seemed on it to lie. 


Dead darkness held the holy ground ; 
His feet went in and out 

And stumbled at each grassy mound, 
As one that is in doubt. 


Then suddenly the sky grew white ; 
The moon thrust through the gloom: 

The tall tower's shade against her light 
Fell on his minnie’s tomb. 


Full on her grave its shadow fell, 
As ’twere'a giant’s hand, 

That motionless the way doth tell 
Unto the Heavenly land. 


He fell upon his knees thereby 
And kissed the holy earth, 
Wherein the only twain did lie 

That made life living-worth. 


He knelt; no longer did he weep ; 
Great peace was on his soul: 

Sleep sank on him, a wondrous sleep, 
Assaining death and dole. 


And in the sleep himseemed he stood 
Before a high gold door, 

Upon whose midst the blesséd Rood 
Burnt like an opal’s core. 


Christ shining on the cross to see 
Was there for all device : 

Within he saw the almond-tree 
That grows in Paradise. 


He knew the fallen almond flowers 
That drop without the gate, 

So with their scent the tardy hours 
Be cheered for those that wait. 
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And as he looked, a glimmering light 
Shone through the blazoned bars: 

The wide tall gate grew blue and bright 
As heaven with the stars. 


A postern opened in his face ; 
Sweet savours breathed about ; 

And through the little open space 
A fair white hand came out: 


A hand as white as ermolin, 
A hand he knew full well, 
Beckoned to him to enter in,— 
The hand of Isobel. 


Lord Christ, Thy morning tarrieth long ; 
The shadows come and go: 

These three have heard the angels’ song : 
Still many wait below. 


These three on Heaven’s honey feed, 
And milk of Paradise: 

How long before for us indeed 
The hills of Heaven rise ! 


How long before, joined hand-in-hand 
With all the dear loved dead, 
We pass along the heavenly land 


And hear the angela’ tread ? 


The night is long: the way is drear: 
Our hearts faint for the light: 
Vouchsafe, Lord Christ, the day draw near, 


The morning of Thy sight! 
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1136 Songs and Words. 


SONGS AND WORDS. 


Tue choice of words for musical setting demands a sense of 
fitness and a faculty of selection which are too often conspicuous 
only by their absence. If we consider the drawing-room vocal 
music of the day, applying to it such intelligent principles of 
criticism as we are learning to apply to our needlework, our 
house-decoration, and our furniture, we shall acknowledge that 
public taste is not exacting in its requirements, that many a 
“sweetly pretty thing,” sent forth by a popular composer under 
the sheltering wing of an equally popular tenor or soprano, is 
simply an appeal to uneducated sympathies and a violation of 
the canons‘of art. And if we seek for a pure and praiseworthy 
pleasure in the tints and patterns of our curtains and carpets, 
we surely need not be indifferent to the qualities of purity and 
refinement in selecting the songs we sing ; we shall learn to 
repudiate flimsy or perverted sentiment, poverty or clumsiness 
of execution, as we would colours that “cry,” or forms that are 
vulgar and common-place. In considering the suitability of 
verse for music, we must of necessity exclude poetry that is 
heavily charged with thought, which like much work of the 
best modern school is the crystallisation of a severe intellectual 
process. “Tone is the uttered expression of feeling, and 
singing is feeling aloud,” said Mr. Ernst Pauer in his admirable 
lecture on the Nature of Music, and we readily understand that 
a burden of abstract thought must not be forced on what is in 
reality amedium for expressing emotion. There is another 
phase of poetry, relating indeed to the feelings, but too 
absolutely rounded and complete in its intellectual and 
rhythmical harmonics, to admit of alliance with another form of 
art. In “Tears, idle tears,” we have an example of intense 
feeling, and of a musical charm of language so perfect that 
actual musical notation can only mar and break its full-voiced 
ebb and flow. The art employed is statuesque in its character ; 
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no hand may trench on its absolute fulfilment of the master’s 
intention, any attempt to heighten the effect can only disturb 
and weaken it. A musical eguivalent for Tennyson’s words may 
indeed be found in Chopin’s ninth nocturne ; each composition 
being a transfiguration of sorrow; in each, memory, regret, 
passionate longing, find supreme expression in.a.form of the 
most spiritual loveliness ; each is in itself music, each a poem. 
Verses for singing must be of slighter texture, in fact it must 
never be forgotten that’ the words are subservient in strength, 
although they determine the tone of the composition, and they 
must leave to the music its full predominance. A composer will 
think twice before he overweights himself with his words ; these 
should be graceful, touching, thoughtful, fanciful, rather than 
profoundly imaginative. 

We may assume that the primary object of a song is to give 
pleasure ; pleasure of a dreamy and meditative kind perchance, 
for we may love with Jaques to “suck melancholy out of a song, 
as a weasel sucks eggs ;” but this peculiar and delicious sadness 
is very different from the horror belonging to subjects of sheer 
pain and evil. Ruskin’s precepts relating to another art apply 
here with double force. He says: “All subjects of human 
misery and crime are better in the main avvided as of unprofit- 
able and hardening influence.” Sometimes the poet must touch 
the sores of humanity, must paint its physical and moral ills, 
and use the power of his genius to move us to indignation, to 
pity. But the scope of a song is different ; it has no mission to 
arouse in us “the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn,” except as a 
political and patriotic instrument, and with that development we 
are not now concerned ; the love'of liberty and passionate hatred 
of oppression are noble themes, and their treatment may be 
nobly adapted for music; not so the social miseries of our 
civilisation. It is allowable, vocally, to die for one’s country, or 
of a broken heart ; but when it comes to dying of hunger, as in 
The Cradle-song of the Poor we have a subject of sordid 
wretchedness, out of which it is an offence against minor morals 
to make capital for a drawing-room ballad. The verse is, to 
begin, unreal in sentiment, although it deals with such grim 
reality; it is in the highest degree improbable that a starving 
and hopeless creature, such as the heroine of this dreary lay, 
with a dying child in her arms, could honestly feel that “ God is 
good ;” the state of mind possible to a creature so hapless would 
not manifest itself in a stereotyped conventionality of phrase ; 
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apathetic despair, or wild appeal from a cruel fate, would be the 
more natural outcome of such a hapless condition. But, apart 
from this want of grasp in the writer’s treatment, the starving 
mother and child are not figures to be exhibited in a drawing- 
room or on a concert platform ; and it must be a strangely- 
ordered mind that does not shrink from such rendering of the 
sorrows of the. streets. Another song treats of the death ofa 
little match-girl, from the same cause, cold and hunger; but 
some ray of beauty is imparted to the ugly story by a vision 
which soothes the dying child ; the author of the original being 
Hans Andersen, who well knew how to glorify the hardness of 
the actual with the fair fancies of poetry. In a similar spirit 
Mr. Faed has painted subjects gathered from the highways and 
byeways, the garret and the crossing; but the “sharpest 
pathos” of his is always tempered and softened so that we are 
able to bear it, the coarseness and rudeness of poverty and pain 
are transmuted by some higher element, some touch of love and 
sympathy, and raised into the clear atmosphere of the ideal. 
Mr. Molloy has composed in a healthy key his song “The 
Vagabond ;” here we have want and dependency, yet freedom 
from care, and the wild freshness of out-door life, the breeze from 
the fields and the scent of the hedge-rose, and a genuinely 
pathetic touch to add a graver charm. 

What are called “Sacred Songs,” are as a rule feeble and 
unworthy, and we fear the music must come under the same 
condemnation as the words, both being generally the veriest of 
platitudes ; the respectability of the motive is expected to cover 
ull deficiencies, but, as in literature, this is a most mistaken plea 
for indulgence, and the incapable ought to hold their hand, lest 
as good Sir Thomas Browne has it, “the cause of truth should 
suffer from the weakness of their patronage.” For the securing 
any amount of dire and blank depression, a course of these 
compositions, mostly perpetrated by those whom it would be 
gross flattery to call mediocrities, would bear away the palm. 
Amateurs certainly do well to abstain from Handel, Mozart, and 
Mendelssohn, unless they feel equal to the responsibility of 
interpreting those masters, but Arthur Sullivan and Professor 
Macfarren and other English composers of note supply a field for 
Sunday evening recreation, and if we turn to our old English 
carols and to some of their modern imitations we shall find some- 
thing far superior to the inanities of “ religious” songs. For 
those who appreciate delicate and refined devotional sentiment, 
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implied rather than explicit, with enough of picturesque incident 
for the limits of a song, “The Bird on the Cross ’”’* will have a 
eharm, subtle and intense. It is a vignette, pure in conception, 
artist-like in execution, and satisfies the most fastidious judgment. 
M. Faure has set the beautiful quatrain by Victor Hugo, called 
“ Crucifix,” with true fervour of feeling. 
“Vous qui pleurez, venes 4 ce Dieu, car il pleure; 

Vous qui souffrez, venez a lui, car il guérit ; 

Vous qui tremblez, venez a lui, car il sourit; 

Vous qui passes, venez 4 lui, car il demeure.” 

His music, like the poetry, breathes a sentiment of exquisite 
peace and consolation ; the strain “falls more soft than dew 
or snow by night,” yet it thrills the soul, and lifts it 
from the dust of mean desires; it is the model of a 
modern “sacred” composition. To M. Gounod we owe 
much that is admirable in this kind, but as we are not 
concerned in the first instance with the musical side of the 
question, we must point out a false step he has taken in using 
words such as “There is a green hill far away.” These words 
were written as part of a series of hymns for young children, and 
in their proper place are perfect ; but anything more unsuited 
to M. Gounod’s manner it would be impossible to find, His 
music is the product of a highly-wrought culture of the modern 
spirit in all its complexity, of the most sensitive refinement of 
feeling ; and suits the plain simplicity of a child’s hymn as ill as 
a hothouse plant would suit a cottage border. The subject too is 
solemn beyond the allowable scope even of a sacred song, and 
would only be fitly embodied in an oratorio or a metrical litany ; 
its treatment is intentionally kept. down to the level of a childish 
intelligence, and is suggestive of the nursery or the Sunday- 
school ; in a concert programme or at a musical party, with an 
obligato of clattering coffee-cups, it is emphatically an excellent 
thing in the wrong place, and jars like a discord. If it is desired 
to introduce a graver element there are not wanting songs of real 
power, and containing thoughts well calculated to stimulate and 
to solemnise the minds of those who hear. Very few sermons 
can come near “ Cleansing Fires,” or the “ Psalm of Life,” when 
they are rendered with due vigour and earnestness by a fine bari- 
tone ; the effect is thoroughly an “ awakening” one. More than 
half the success of the American revivalists was owing to their 
use of the sensational kind of music best edapted to 
* By T. L. Molloy. : 
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shake uncultivated hearers from the torpor of indiffer- 
ence. But times and seasons must be carefully observed ; and to 
choose them rightly is matter of instinct rather than of hard- 
and-fast rules. Compositions that vividly portray the deepest 
agonies of the heart, its almost boundless capacity for passionate 
regret, scarcely come within the category of society songs ; 
Schubert’s “ Adieu,” to give the very highest example, puts a 
severe strain upon the fortitude of all who have loved and lost. 
If we have griefs they lie perdu, and it is almost a cruelty to 
tear aside the veil and to confront us with the image of the Past, 
“ sleepless, with cold commemorative eyes,” so long as we are 
compelled to the outward serenity of society. But when “ two or 
three are gathered together,” and in the twilight common talk 
drops into silence, when there is no discordant unsympathetic 
presence to break the spell, then it is felt that art can consecrate 
sorrow, and like a solemn requiem can bring healing and peace. 


“Tout ce qui luit dans les ténébres, 
Tout ce qui sourit dans les pleurs.” 

The sentiment of a song should, apart frum such hours as these, 
appeal to the feelings in a manner indirect and suggestive, rather 
than direct and insistent. ‘ Rappelle-toi” is an example of the 
melancholy, tender yet not too poignant, which is so fascinating 
an element in Art. In this romance the graceful fancy of the 
poet illumines the “ motive” of disappointment and longing, and 
we are more captivated by the beauty of the outward form than 
weighed down with the sense of loss, and bitterness of soul it 
expresses. The delicate charm of the French language is so 
great, and it so perfectly conveys that “fine fleur” of sentiment 
that belongs perhaps more to the imagination than the heart ; in 
this it has the advantage over all Teutonic speech ; how untrans- 
latable are the words of such exquisite trifles as “Ce que je suis 
sans toi,” or “Si vous n ‘avez rien dire ;’’ the love songs of 
the salon should always be French. 

It is difficult to convey transition of mood in the small compass 
ofa song, but when this is well done nothing is more telling; 
a perfect instance is to be found in Gounod’s setting of Charles 
Kingsley’s, “O that we two were Maying.” The idyllic opening 
breathes sweet airs of spring, happy insouciance of youth and 
gaiety ; the close is almost startling in its change to a tone of 
thought that would sound like a knell in the sunshine, but for 
the victorious might of a love stronger than mortality. There 
are moments of exaltation, when our body seems to us almost @ 
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mockery, and the intense life that thrills every nerve would seem 
to break through the limitations of earth and of sense ; music, 
the most immaterial manifestation of art, can alone give full 
expression to such aspirations ; but in this case a poet has for 
once moulded them into words, and his verse being eminently 
lyric, the result is a most exquisite song, a pearl of great price. 
Songs which attempt to relate definite facts instead of only 
elaborating a single feeling are not generally successful ; the 
necessary epitomising leads to a certain awkwardness and bald- 
ness in the language, and the loss of vagueness and of mystery, 
those powerful factors in all art, is a serious one. An allusion, 
a “ demi-mot,”’ handled with skill, these are the key-notes that 
unlock the memory and the imagination of the listener. 
Distance, atmosphere, breathing-space, in which the mind may 
wander at will, are essentials, The most telling song will be 
that which states least and suggests most. To relate an actual 
life-history and to animate it with the passion that powerfully 
captivates our sympathies, is no easy task ; it has seldom been 
better accomplished than by Miss Ingelow in “ When sparrows 
build.” The opening seizes us at once :— 
‘* When sparrows build, and the eaves break forth, 
My old sorrow wakes and cries, 
For I know there is dawn in the distant North, 
And a scarlet sun doth rive.” 

Here the word-painting gives us the inhospitable splendours of 
the ice-fields, the mise-en-scéne of the tragic story, and Miss 
Gabriel’s music heightens and intensifies the feeling expressed, 
and renders the craving of a hopeless regret in a way beyond the 
possibility of mere words. 

A large class of songs relies wholly for effect on the simplest 
touch of human nature. No matter how hacknied the idea and 
its language the effect is sure so long as nothing is aimed at out 
of ordinary range. Songs that linger romantically on the 
delights of some evening in June upon some sonorously-named 
river, songs that urge us to forget, but at the same time 
insinuate that although prudent it is hardly possible to do so ; 


songs that enquire of no one in particular whether we are’ 


awake or dreaming, and implore that should the latter be the 
case we may be allowed to repeat the experience ; these may 
have various degrees of merit as compositions but their real 
strength lies elsewhere ; they awaken souvenirs, or give occa- 
sions for creating them ; they reach the soft spot that exists in 
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most hearts. ‘The artistic faculty of appreciativeness does not 
come into play so far as they are concerned ; an infusion of 
sentiment and a certain verbal smoothness, such is the receipt 
for their composition. The skilful use of local colour and 
picturesque touch, such as we have in “The Clang of the Wooden 
Shoon,” at once adds a degree of artistic charm to the writing ; 
as we listen there rises before us the wave-washed pier, with the 
fishing-boats coming in at sunset, and their sails showing dusky 
as a bat’s wing-against the sky, until suddenly the evening light 
falls on them as they tack across the harbour-bar, the groups of 
women in the picturesque garb of the fishing-quarter, the eager 
voices speaking a strange-sound patois, all these are present and 
enhance the human interest of the story. It has been said that 
the poetry most fraught with melody and meaning is often most 
removed from the purposes of the musician ; yet in observing 
upon the value of artistic quality in the words of a song, it may 
be remembered that the great poets, in their moods of graceful 
fancy have given us verse of the texture best suited to the singer ; 
instances will occur to every reader, but not often has the happy 
alliance of “ perfect music unto perfect words” resulted from the 
attempt to set verses of real beauty and great possibilities. . The 
most fortunate poet is Goéthe, whose “ Mignon’s Song ’”’ has been 
set by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, and Liszt. The least 
fortunate perhaps is Tennyson, to whom fate has not been kind 
in this respect, the settings of his lyrics being for the most part 
sadly inadequate, week, and ineffective. That most exquisite lay of 
“The Swallow”’ has however been arranged by Mr. Alfred Pollock 
in genuine accordance with its spirit of fanciful tenderness, and 
the archaic form of his music, which seems to recall something 
of our early English School with its grave sweet harmonies, is 
perfectly adapted to the framework of his motive ; an entirely 
modern style of handwriting would suit ill with the half 
chivalrous and medieval, half-undated dreamland Bains and 
action of “The Princess.” 

There are compositions rife in the present day, of a kind 
deserving of reprobation by reason of their utterly artificial 
sentiment. To denounce them may indeed be the nelle of 
a butterfly upon the wheel, but their association with the music 
of men who have given us a right to look for better things at 
. their hands has brought them within the line of fire as regards 
criticism. The starving match-girl may, vocally treated, awaken 
a feeling somewhat too sharply bearing on the actual miseries 
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of every-day life, but the feeling isa teal one, and if itis Hot 
allowed to die away as a mere “luxury of woe,” may bring 
forth in us the fruit of good living by quickening our charity; 
a vividly-presented picture of some such single épisodé of 
human grief, appeals to our sympathies more surely than 
volumes of: statistics on the existing destitution of our great 
cities. Songs of the “You and I” type, if not very exalted in 
style, are harmless enough; they may be poor and thin in 
quality but the metal rings true. But can as much bé said for 
the attempt to set up a lachrymose interest in the affaires de 
ceur of some china figures? The shepherd and shepherdess, 
whose pink cheeks, striped and flowered garments, and eternal 
simper, are so familiar to us on our mantel-shelf or étagére, are 
referred to in a maudlin manner as “ The little he and she,” and 
it breaks upon us as a mild surprise when, in the last verse, full 
revelation of their porcelain nature is made in the climax, 


‘**They were only Dresden china fair, 
The little he and she.” 


Anything more enfeebling than a course of such compositions, 
it is hard to conceive of; and it is putting too heavy a strain 
upon minds of ordinary intelligence to bid them at the demand 
of fancy reduce themselves to a level so thoroughly idiotic as 
that of the dreamer of Dresden china. If this vein is to be 
worked, we may soon expect a romance on those friends of our 
childhood, the man and woman in the Weatherhouse; the 
wooden midshipman in Dombey and Son, would possess almost 
too healthy an interest for the purpose from his association with . 
the immortal Captain Cuttle, An artificial vamped-up sentiment 
is utterly intolerable as the ground-work of art; inanity and 
vacuity are common enough as natural growths, without our 
having recourse to their production by external means, such 
as the rendering in society of the Little Maid of Arcadee; (it 
may be noticed that the engaging variation of the final 
syllable of Arcadia or Arcady cannot lay claim to originality 
as its evident progenitor was the ballad of “ Little Billee;”) it 
is needless to multiply examples of what may be classified 
under the head of le genre niais, but it must be a very languid 
and listless public that can patiently endure its burdens in this 
sort, 

In conclusion let it be observed that it is only the careless- 
ness, or absence of culture, of these who hear, that accounts 
for the dull and common-place character of what is heard. If 
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our admiration is to possess any value, we must learn dis- 
crimination and practice conscientiousness. Politeness need not 
lead us into expressing admiration for the frivolous and the 
false in art. These may indeed tickle the dull ear and the 
torpid brain, but the finer sense that comes of true cultivation 
procures to us joys of an order so high and so pure that all 
effort bestowed on their acquisition is effort well-spent. Vul- 
garity has been defined by Mr. Ruskin as “the absence of 
sensation ;” but to feel aright as well as to think aright, depends 
not wholly on natural instinct; of this comes mere ignorant 
liking, while the judgment that is just is built upon self- 
discipline and reference to a high ideal. 
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THE BULL AND THE COW 
IN MYTHOLOGY. 


In his admirable book entitled “ Religions et Mythologies Com- 
parées,” M. André Lefevre says :—*“ There is one character 
common to all religious fictions, and that is the adoration and 
the worship of animals.” Man lends to all that surround him 
his own faculties, passions, and energies. Even to the heavens 
he has carried his enemies and companions; and as he scorned 
not to give to his gods and goddesses manly strength and 
womanly grace, neither did he think it degrading to their dignity 
to decorate them with the horns of the bull and the goat, the 
wing of the bird or the head of the cat. The voice of Zeus is 
compared to the bellowing of a bull, whilst the eyes of Hera are 
said to be like those of the cow. To this general rule the mytho- 
logies of the Indo-European nations form no exception. In the 
westward wanderings of our forefathers the symbolical animals 
change greatly in aspect. The Indians paint them as hideous 
monsters ; the Iranians weaken them and consign them to the . 
lower ranks ; the Italians reduce them to shapeless idols ; the 
Gauls, Germans, and Slavs make them sombre and wild ; whilst 
the Greeks adorn them with all that splendour and grace for 
which their statuary is so renowned. It is not wonderful that 
the brute creation plays such an important part in heathen 
mythologies. Beginning at the first stage of civilisation, viz., 
that in which man subsisted entirely by hunting and fishing, we 
find that animals were the only objects of his fears and hopes. 
When, by slow degrees, this hazardous mode of living gave place | 
to that of the shepherd, they were still his great, if not his sole 
means of livelihood. At this stage of development he depends 
no longer, it is true, on the chase, but has gathered round him 
flocks and herds. These are his only care and riches. His 
greatest friend is he that supplies him with them ; his greatest 
enemy he that steals them. To live he must preserve them, and 
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he learns with their aid and in their interest how to sow and to 
plough, and so becomes a cultivator of the soil. The chase is 
no longer a necessity, but is still retained as a means of warding 
off wild beasts, and ultimately sinks to a pastime. 

In the following notes I shall try, with the aid of Mr. 
Gubernatis’s remarkable book, “ Zoological Mythology,” and 
other works on kindred subjects, to describe the prominent posi- 
tion occupied by the cow and the bull in religious fictions. These 
animals, in the “ Rig Vedas,” have assigned to them by far the 
most important roles. At the time those beautiful cantiques 
were sung our forefathers had not yet quitted the slopes of the 
Himalayas. Still shepherds, they had, nevertheless, reached in 
domestic life a much higher degree of civilisation than other 
nations far in advance of them in arts and industry. Their 
civilisation was based on the reciproca] authority of the father 
and the mother—otherwise on the dignity of woman. This is 
the only true foundation of a nation’s greatness, without which 
the social fabric—however great the glory of arms, the stretch of 
science, or the prosperity of trade—will assuredly fall. The 
Aryans, then being but shepherds, their greatest ambition was to 
possess immense flocks and herds. The bull was to them the 
beau ideal of manly strength ; the cow the emblem of all fertility 
use, and beauty ; and the calf the symbol of new-born energy. 
A bull or a pasturage was the prize to be fought for by the most 
valiant of warriors. “No one,” says the Vedic hymn, “ speaks 
lightly of our forefathers, they that fought for the cows, Indras, 
the powerful, is their defender.” Their kings had no prouder 
title than that of herdsman ; the daughter (douhitar, hence the 
Greek thugator, the German tochter, and the English daughter) 
meant she that milks. Throughout the “Rig Vedas” the gods 
are implored in the most open terms for cattle and riches. For 
example, “ Indras! thou who art unto us the life of all things, 
give us a great and solid fortune founded on the abundance of 
our crops and the number of our cattle.” “ Again, Indras is 
unto us like the father of a family, who conducts his flocks 
where he will, ©! Indras, thou who givest all riches, be 
generous, be not like a merchant to us.” These examples, taken 
at random from the “ Rig Vedas,” show pretty well the spirit 
breathed in them. 

The great dome of the heavens, the receptacle of the fertilising 
tain, of all that made life valuable to the ancient Aryans, was 
called Aditis. In daily life the cow was the soutce of all 
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benefits, so Aditis was in their religion regarded us one immense 
infinite cow. Thus the visible phenomena of the sky came to be 
looked on as her children, and were, therefore, imagined as cows 
and bulls. Her sons the winds, her daughters the clouds, and 
the winds and the clouds were brothers and sisters. This huge 
cow which envelopes the whole of the heavens is spoken of as “a 
dark brown spotted cow,” and the winds are called the children 
of ‘the spotted one.’’? But Aditis is the mother not only of the 
peaceful and sunny aspects of the heavens, but has also for 
offspring the terrible Marutas, “the winds that howl in the 
tempest.’” In the ancient Aryan faith the numbers 3, 7, and 21, 
are sacred. There are three times seven sacred cows that bring 
unto the gods the divine drink. The terrible Marutas are the 
friends of the great bull Indras. He is the chief of the gods, the 
Zeus of the ancient Aryans, the god of the sun, and the lord of 
Aditis. It was the Marutas that dispersed the clouds and 
allowed the sun to shine in all his glory. 

In all mythologies there is a struggle between good and evil, 
between light and darkness. In the Greek mythology it is 
between Apollo and the serpent Python; in the Latin between 
Cacus and Hercules ; whilst in the ancient Aryan it is between 
Indras and Vritras. The cause of the fight in the last-named is 
to get back the celestial cows, which Vritras has taken and 
imprisoned in dreary caverns. Indras, the chief god, is their 
champion, and he goes forth to meet Vritras the serpent. Before 
starting for battle to free the imprisoned ones, he drinks an 
enormous quantity of the divine liquor Soma. He sharpens his 
horns (thunderbolts)—for he has a thousand horns and is “the 
bull of bulls.” Assisted by a large army of cows and the awe- 
inspiring Marutas, he marches to the battle ground.and bellows 
with a loud voice. Vritras, who is assisted by wolves, serpents, 
mice, and wild boars, is terrified. Indras and his valiant army 
then rush forward, burst upon the caverns, and set free the cows. 
In the “ Rig Vedas” they sing thus of the exploit :—“ With the 
Marutas who break every rampart and support the clouds— 
Indras, thou goest to the bosom of the cavern to deliver the 
celestial cows.” Again :—To enlarge the horizon Indras has 
raised the sun in the sky and into the celestial cows he has 
thrown his lance. 

The night is not without its cows.. The stars are cows, and 
the moon is sometimes a cow and sometimes a bull. It is called 
by several names, such as Candras, Indus, Somas. Afterwards, 
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however, the moon was thought to be the source of the divine 
drink Soma, and thus came to be regarded as a milk-giving cow. 
The moon (Indus) and the sun (Indras) are frequently regarded 
as companions. They are also believed to be two bulls that 
destroy the monster of darkness. The stars are cows that the 
sun has chased away, and are called “the many horned ones,” 
The two twilights are represented as the milk of two cows, and 
their mother is the dawn. The dawn, or aurora, is a milk- 
yielding cow, full of gentleness, and is sometimes regarded as 
the daughter, wife, mother, or sister of the sun ; as being born 
at the same time she is the sister; as being followed and em- 
braced by him, the wife ; as going before, the mother; and as 
running after, the daughter. The approach of the sun is 
heralded by the cows marching and celebrating it with songs. 

From the deification of the cow and the bull by the ancient 
Aryans doubtless came the superstitious worship of _ these 
animals by the Brahmins. Their princes were called bulls, and 
this beast was considered the most sacred symbol of royalty. 
As the cows were the most valuable prizes sought for by the 
heroes in the heavens, the Brahmins tried to make them the 
most precious of earthly recompenses. To kill a cow was the 
most heinous of crimes. “The killer of a cow,” says the code 
attributed to Yagnavalkyas, “must stay a month in penitence, 
drinking pancagavyam (that is, the milk, curds, butter, urine, 
and dung of a cow), sleeping in the stable, and following the 
cows; and he must purify himself by the gift of another cow.” 

In the Persian cosmogony the bull was created contem- 
poraneously with the elements. Their solar god Mithra is 
represented holding a bull by his left hand, and having in his 
right the knife of sacrifice. A sacred cow is likewise placed at 
the bridge of Cinvat to conduct the souls of the dead to the 
kingdom of the blest. It is believed that the cow acting as 
the conductor of the dead is the moon. 

The cow and the bull in Slavonic legends likewise play 
important parts. They are always represented as the bene- 
factors of some unfortunate hero or heroine. One of their 
popular legendary heroes is said to be a bull. But, although 
the bull is always represented as a beast of extraordinary 
strength, he is never supposed to possess great cunning, as the 
following story will show :—There had been a terrible plague 
amongst the animals. A meeting of all the beasts was called, 
and the lion was chosen president. One after another the 
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animals came up and stated their misdeeds, but each succeeded 
in justifying himself. At last came the turn of the bull, and he 
merely said he was hungry and had stolen a little hay from a 
farmer. His comrades at once scouted him as a simpleton and 
the cause of the plague, and condemned him to be sacrificed. 

The cow and the bull are also constantly appearing in the 
Franco-Scandinavian superstitions. It is stated in the Edda 
that the supreme god of the Scandinavians, Odin, was the son 
of Audhumla, the cow of abundance. This wonderful cow 
nourished Ymir, the first of the giants. She also licked the 
mountain of ice until the great hero, Buri, came forth. The 
veneration for this animal was such that Eistein, king of 
the Swedes, used to take the cow Sibilia with him to the battle 
field to frighten the enemy by her lowing. The god Odin, how- 
ever, overwhelms Loki with shame by telling him that he had 
spent eight winters underground with the women milking the 
cows. The Scandinavian heroes did not milk cows, but ate bulls. 
The bull also appears at a wedding, and reads a beautiful text. 

There are innumerable legions in the Greek and Latin 
mythologies concerning the above-named animals, To Zeus 
(Dyaus that is luminous) there were sacrificed pure white bulls 
to Poseidon, black and also white ones. As in other mythologies 
there are many tales about the stealing of cattle. In the Latin 
traditions we have the curious myth of the capture of the cattle 
of Geryon by the frightful monster Cacus, and their subsequent 
recovery by Hercules. The Greeks recount the theft of 
Apollo’s cattle by Hermes. This god being the patron of trade, 
and especially cattle, was always represented as a deity of great 
cunning in speech and adroitness. He gave an early proof of 
these qualities. He is supposed to have been born in a dreary 
cavern on Mount Kilenes. Stealing from the couch where he 
lay he went to the door of the cave and there espied the cattle 
of Apollo. He stole some of them, drove them backwards into 
the cave of Pylas, and obliterated all trace of them by tying 
branches of broom to their hoofs. He then returned to his bed, 
and feigned sleep. The next morning Apollo sought all over 
for his cattle, and could find them nowhere. At last a rustic 
named Battos told him where they were. Asin the old Aryan 
myths, the cattle are clouds, Apollo the sun, and Hermes the 

god of fertility in nature. The stealing of the cattle is supposed 
a represent their falling in rain during the night, and Battos 
the spy is the moon. 
3 xy 
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There are several other stories in Greek Mythology concerning 
the bull and the cow, but here only another shall be related, 
Zeus, the supreme god of the Greeks, loved Io, the beautiful 
daughter of Inachos, the first King of Argos. This excited the 
ire of Hera, his chaste but jealous spouse. To escape the 
vengeance of the angry goddess, Zeus changed Io into a white 
cow. Hera, however, discovered the trick, and tormented the 
transformed maiden with a gadfly. She likewise set Argos, 
with the hundred eyes, to watch her. Stung by the gadfly, Io 
wandered from place to place, never resting until she had 
travelled the whole earth. Witnessing her troubles, Zeus 
called in the aid of Hermes to assist her in gaining her liberty, 
This cunning god went to Argos, and amused him by telling 
him tales. Having thus gained his favour, he took a shepherd's 
pipe and played on it so sweetly that one by one the hundred 
eyes closed in sleep. As soon as the last one was fairly shut, 
he released Io. Her wanderings are supposed to represent 
those of the moon, and Argos, with his hundred eyes, seems 
to be the stars, The great Greek god himself did not disdain 
to assume the form of a bull—an example of this may be found 
in the capture of the fair maid, Europa, when he appeared as a 
white bull. 

The worship of animals in the ancient Egyptian religion was 
carried to a greater extent than in almost any other. Not only 
had every deity its symbolical animal, but every village had one 
sacred to it. These differed greatly, and rarely was one animal 
reverenced out of its own particular district. The only animals, 
however, worshipped universally were the cow and the bull. 
Indeed, one of the best known characteristics of the mysterious 
religious ceremonies of the Egyptians is the veneration for the bull 
Apis, Mnevis or Onuphis. This bull had to possess the following 
marks :—It must be black, have a triangular white mark on its 
forehead, on ita night side a white spot shaped like a half-moon, 
and under its tongue a knot resembling a beetle. Such an 
animal was treated with the greatest respect. After living for 
four months in a building open to the East, it was removed in a 
gorgeous barge to Heliopolis, and for fourteen days was housed 
and fed by priests. It was then conveyed to Memphis, where 
were a temple, two sanctuaries, and a large court devoted to 
its use. This bull was supposed to possess the gift of prophecy, 
and eould impart it to others. By its movements and its 
preferences for one of the two sanctuaries, priests could foretell 
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events. During the first seven days of the inundation of the 
Nile great festivities were held in its honour. Amongst the 
numerous ceremonies, the priests threw a golden plate into the 
river, and several red oxen were sacrificed to the holy~beast. 
At the expiration of twenty-five years, if he had not already 
died a natural death, the bull was thrown silently and secretly 
in one of the sacred wells of the Nile. If, however, he died a 
natural death, his obsequies were carried out with great 
splendour and pomp. General mourning followed his death, 
which lasted until a similar bull was found, and then the 
mournings gave place to rejoicing. The reason of a bull 
possessing the above-named characteristics receiving such 
veneration probably originated in the belief that when Osiris, 
the supreme deity of the Egyptians (the only god worshipped 
throughout the land), was killed by Typhon, his soul took 
refuge in a bull like the above-mentioned. Besides, the bull 
being regarded as the receptacle of the soul of Osiris, the cow 
was the symbol of his consort Isis, the goddess of fertility, and 
the equivalent for the Greek Demeter. In the early myth she 
is always represented as having a cow’s head and horns. 
Besides being the representative of Isis, the same animal is 
likewise the sign for Athor, the goddess of night. 

In the Semitic religions, also, the deification of animals is 
constantly met with. Moloch, the gloomy god of the Phoenicians, 
to whom parents, in their fanaticism, offered up their own 
children as sacrifices, was always figured with the head of a 
bull; and Astarte, who partakes of the character of Aphrodite 
and Artemis, was likewise indicated by a white cow. . ° 
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GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, M.A. 


Georck Francis ArMsTRONG was born in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin, on the 5th of May, 1845. 

His father, Mr. Edmund John Armstrong, a younger son of 
a gentleman of one of the northern counties of Ireland, and 
descended from the famous old border stock of the Armstrongs 
of Liddesdale, was a well-known and highly respected public 
servant. He held for many years offices of trust and importance 
under the Board of First Fruits, the Board of Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for L[reland, and the Commissioners of Irish 
Church Temporalities. Several members of his family were 
distinguished military officers. Mr. G. F. Armstrong’s mother 
was Miss Jane Savage, daughter of the late Rev. Henry Savage, 
of Glastry, Co. Down, of the ancient Anglo-Norman house of the 
Savages of Ardkeen and Rocksavage in the same county, who 
settled in Lecale and the Ards at the conquest of Ireland in 
the twelfth century, and were known as the “Lords of the 
Ards.” 

Mr. Armstrong was the fourth child of five, of whom the 
eldest died in infancy, and the second was Edmund Armstrong, 
the poet. The lives of the brothers are intimately woven 
together, We will at once introduce the elder, in the words of 
the Edinburgh Review. “A life,” says that periodical, speaking 
of the elder brother, “which closes at twenty-three years and 
five months, may be more of a life than many a million that 
close at threescore and ten, and there was a fulness of life in 
Edmund Armstrong of which the years he lived afford no 
measure. Some fruits of it were of course youthful and 
immature ; others were scarcely so. For the faculties, elements, 
and activities which went with it were very various; it was a life 
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abounding in happiness and hope, with seasous of gloom and 
sore disturbance : abounding in loves and admirations—love and 
admiration of nature, love and admiration of books, and other 
and still more passionate loves and admirations ; full of reflection 
and emotion, giving out at one time 


Hyblean murmurs of poetic thought, 

Industrious in its joy ; 
giving. birth at another to battles of the spiritual instincts with 
their intellectual persecutors and destroyers, and passing through 
all forms and phases of belief, unbelief, disbelief, and misbelief, 
though happily finding its way at last to faith and peace.” 

Mr. Armstrong had written his brother’s life when this review 
spoke of him thus. In performing this task of love he has 
unavoidably described many of his own early experiences and 
impressions, though he has endeavoured, as far as possible, to 
keep himself out of sight, But his brother’s life and his own, 
us we have said, are inseparably interwoven. They saw with the 
same eyes, and read the same books; they loved the same 
mountains, lakes, and streams; they thought together, wrote 
together, and travelled together ; they went through the same 
mental struggles, and aspired towards the same ideal, Mr. 
Armstrong’s earlier history may be gathered from the pages of 
the “ Life and Letters of Edmund J. Armstrong.” 

At the age of eight our author went to a preparatory school, 
and two or three years later to the principal school at that time 
in Dublin, in which his brother was already in one of the highest 
classes. In 1859 the elder Armstrong entered Trinity College, 
Dublin ; but in the spring of 1860 his brilliant college career 
was interrupted by the breaking of a blood-vessel, and he betook 
himself perforce to Jersey in the autumn. The younger brother 
left school to accompany him, and thenceforward his studies were 
conducted in private, by which he probably suffered. 

In the spring of 1861, the invalid being much better, the 
brothers visited Brittany, returning to Ireland through England, 
and by the autumn of the same year they were again in the 
Channel Islands. In the spring of 1862 they made together a 
pedestrian tour, walking through Normandy and up the Seine to 
Paris, and back from Paris to the Cotentin. They returned to 
Ireland by Jersey and London. 

The younger brother now obtained a civil appointment in 
Dublin, and in the autumn of 1862 he entered Trinity College, 
and became an active member of the literary societies of the 
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University. In 1864 he won the first prize for composition and 
the medal for oratory in the Philosophical Society, of which his 
brother was elected President the same year. 

In the summer of 1864 the two made a walking tour in Derby- 
shire, some records of which will be found in the “ Life and 
Letters.” | 

In January, 1865, Armstrong was awarded the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Prize for an English poem on the subject of “ Circassia.” In 
February of the same year his brother died. He was unanimously 
elected by his fellow-students his brother’s successor in the 
presidential chair of the Philosophical Society. He was also 
entrusted by the Historical and Philosophical Societies with the 
duty of editing a selection from his brother’s poems, which those 
Societies proposed to publish as a memorial. The work was 
brought out during the following autumn, and excited much 
interest in Ireland, winning as well favourable recognition from 
eminent men of letters in England and France. 

Dispirited and cast down by his brother’s loss, Mr. Armstrong 
for awhile discontinued his studies, and in 1866 made a solitary 
pedestrian tour through the northern counties of Ireland, 
principally to.visit scenes associated with his brother’s memory. 
In 1867, recommencing his college career, he was unanimously 
re-elected President of the Philosophical Society, and won its 
gold medal for composition. He gained also about the same time 
the gold medal for composition of the Historical Society. In 
November of this year, as President of the Philosophical Society, 
he delivered with much éc/at a public address in the Dining Hall 
of Trinity College. The subject was “ Asthetic Culture.” The 
address was afterwards published, and received many warm 
eulogiums from the press. - 

In the summer of 1868 Mr. Armstrong travelled, mostly on 
foot through the Rhineland, the Black Forest and Switzerland. 
He proceeded through northern Italy, visiting the Lakes, Milan, 
Verona, Padua, Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, Florence and Pisa. 
Journeying along the Riviera di Levante to Genoa, and by the 
Western Riviera to Nice, he gained the South of France. He 
subsequently revisited Paris, and returned by the Rhine and 
the Netherlands. 

Early in 1869 he published his first volume of poems. The 
volume was remarkably well received by the English, Scotch, 
and Irish press, and was honoured with a friendly notice by the 
Reoue des Deux Mondes, in the memorable number issued in 
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Paris during the siege. Of this voluine Ste. Beuve, in a letter to 
the author, speaks in words of high praise: “Je ne puis plus 
remettre de vous dire combien ce que j’ai lu de votre recueil me 
donne une haute idée du pote en vous, d’un poéte d’une sensibilité 
vive et grave, presque austére et avec des accents de tendresse. 
Vous avez bien en effet revétu l’armure d’un mort chéri, et vous 
le remplacez vaillamment dans le combat de la vie. Ce po&me 
lyrique qui s’appelle ‘Un Déchirement d’Amitié’ a remué en moi 
bien des fibres, Que de pensées! que de nuances! que de vers 
saississants par le naturel, poétiques & la fois par l'image et 
par la vérité des détails! . . . Vous avez des accents qui 
font tressaillir jusqu’é la vieillesse, et qui lui arrachent des 
soupirs.” 

In 1869 Mr. Armstrong wrote “ Ugone,” a tragedy. We find 
him this year again in Italy, where the scene of “ Ugone”’ is laid, 
completing and revising the proof-sheets of his play in the 
beautifully situated little Villa des Rosiers, in the Carei Valley 
at Mentone, which his father had rented. The drama was 
published in the autumn of 1870, when he was back in Ireland, 
and dedicated to his father, in whose hands the first copy was 
placed on the morning of the day on which he died. 

The Saturday Review declared “ Ugone” to be “a composition 
of really remarkable performance and of genuine promise.” 

While wandering about the Riviera, Mr. Armstrong had pro- 
jected the “ Tragedy of Israel,” and he commenced the first part 
of the trilogy, “King Saul,” in the winter of 1871. He was 
residing at this time in London, closely studying the condition of 
the drama, and mixing in intellectual circles, and writing in 
magazines. In the autumn of 1871, Mr. Armstrong had been 
appointed by the Crown Professor of History and English Litera- 
ture in the Queen’s College, Cork, and had proceeded at once to 
the south of Ireland, and entered upon the duties of the chair. 
He has been active, since his connection with Queen’s College, 
in movements for the promotion of literary and artistic culture 
amongst the students and people, and has been frequently called 
upon to deliver lectures, addresses, and speeches, in connection 
with various literary associations, and with the Cork School of 
Art. 

Inthe spring of 1872 the Dublin University conferred on Mr. 
Armstrong the honorary degree of Master of Arts, in recognition 
of “high literary character and attainments.” 

In the summer of this same year, while revisiting Germany 
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aud Italy, Switzerland, and the Low Countries, our author con- 
cluded “ King Saul,” which was published in the winter. Its 
success was remarkable, and the Saturday Review thus wrote 
of it : “ The character of Sau/ is delineated powerfully and com- 
prehensively, as what it probably was in reality, a character of 
confusions, of energies not quelled, but stimulated from morbid 
sources, and utterly undirected. The violent, but always unsuc- 
cessful efforts of remorse to find oblivion in an attitude of 
defiance, the sense of the hollowness of kingship when severed 
from the reality of influence, and the king’s still eager love of 
his people, though blurred always by despair, and sometimes by 
the brute impulse of jealousy against the predestined successor, 
have been taken up one after another in Mr. Armstrong’s drama 
in a really masterly manner. He has made great way since the 
publication of ‘ Ugone,’ and we can scarcely find a higher com- 
mendation for the tragedy of‘ King Saul’ than to say that in 
choosing his subject the author did not overtax his legitimate 
strength, . . . . . He has genius enough, and industry 
enough, to write wisely and well, and enduringly in the field 
where he has already begun to work with prosperous omens.” 

This same .autumn a new and enlarged edition of “ Poems, 
Lyrical and Dramatic,” and a new edition of “ Ugone” 
appeared. 

“ King Saul” was followed in 1874 by “ King David,” which 
obtained even a larger measure of praise than “ King Saul ;” 
but “ King Solomon,” which appeared in 1876, was unanimously 
declared to be the best of the three parts of the completed 
trilogy. The Edinburgh Review has spoken flatteringly of the 
works as “dramatic poems, which can claim to have captivated 
the critics, not of this country only, but of France, Germany, 
and America.” 

Mr. Armstrong now set himself to give to the world a com- 
plete edition of his brother's writings, in verse and in prose, 
together with a faithful picture of his life and character, and 
in'the autumn of 1877 he published a new and enlarged edition 
of his brother's “ Poetical Works,’ as well as a volume of his 
“Essays and Sketches,’ and his “Life and Letters.” We 
understand he is now occupied with a new tragedy, and that 
another volume of miscellaneous poems is on the point of 
publication. 
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SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. 


THE subject of this notice was born at Highgate in 1815, and 
was educated at Bedford Grammar School, under the Rev. Dr. 
Brereton. He was about to proceed to the University of Oxford 
with an exhibition from that school, when he received from Mr. 
Speaker Manners-Sutton, afterwards Viscount Canterbury, a 
nomination to the office of assistant-librarian of the House of 
Commons. His official life commenced in September, 1831, at 
a time of great political excitement; and he has himself 
related, in his “ Constitutional History of England,” that he was 
present in the House of Lords, on the 7th October, until the 
memorable daylight division by which the second Reform Bill 
was rejected by a majority of forty-one. 

The youthful student having reluctantly abandoned a 
university career, and the profession of the Bar, to which he had 
been destined, was not contented with the dull routine of official 
work, but continued his interrupted studies with unflagging 
resolution. He eagerly availed himself of the resources of the 
library which were within his reach, and finding himself sur- 
rounded by actors on the political stage of St. Stephen’s, and by 
all the stirring incidents of a great Parliamentary struggle, he 
naturally devoted himself to the special study of questions con- 
genial to such surroundings. He soon acquired such proficiency 
in Parliamentary lore, and so extended an acquaintance with 
history, political economy, and statistics, that before he had 
attained to man’s estate, he was already known to members of 
Parliament as a valuable auxiliary in their researches. Among 
those who particularly recognised his early acquirements, were 
men so different in character and position as Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr. Speaker Abercromby, Sir Robert Inglis, and Mr. Joseph 
Hume. 

Meanwhile, official promotion being apparently in the remote 
future, Mr. Erskine May had again turned his attention to the 
study of the law, and having entered himself at the Middle 
Temple, was duly called to the Bar in 1838. His studies, 
which were naturally directed more particularly to Parliamentary 
election and constitutional law, were soon to bear fruit. 
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In 1839, at the early age of twenty-four, he married Louisa 
Johanna, the only daughter of George Laughton, Esq., of Fare- 
ham, in Hampshire, but domestic happiness does not appear to 
have relaxed his varied activity. About this time Professor 
Long, the learned editor of the Penny Cyclopedia, invited his 
co-operation in completing the later volumes of that work, and 
of the supplement ; and he contributed a number of articles to 
that popular work, chiefly relating to constitutional law, 
political economy, and biography. Among these may be 
mentioned an essay upon the Imperial Parliament, and a com- 
pendious treatise upon the principles of taxation, which Mr. 
Charles Knight, the discriminating publisher, selected for 
separate publication. 

The success of these contributions emboldened their author to 
undertake a more difficult and ambitious work. Hitherto Hatseli 
had been the chief authority upon Parliamentary law and pro- 
cedure, but his learned collection of Precedents, in four quarto 
volumes, was already somewhat out of date. It was confined to 
the House of Commons only, and it embraced no more than a 
small portion of the various matters comprised in the multiform 
proceedings of Parliament. It now occurred to Mr. Erskine 
May that the increasing activity of Parliament required a com- 
prehensive and methodical treatise, embracing the entire range 
of Parliamentary law and practice. To such an undertaking he 
now devoted all his energies, and in 1844 he completed his well- 
known Treatise on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage 
of Parliament. The success of this work was at once assured. 
Its scientific arrangement, its lucid exposition of principles as 
well as practice, its extraordinary array of illustrative prece- 
dents, and its brevity and precision, marked it out as a masterly 
and exhaustive treatise upon a very difficult and complex subject. 
Henceforth it was daily cited as an authority in the debates of 
beth Houses, in the courts of law, and in the Press. It was soon 
translated into German, and even into Hungarian. It has since 
passed through no less than eight editions, and has become the 
authoritative text-book of the Imperial Parliament and of every 
Colonial Legislature. It is also frequently referred to in foreign 
legislative assemblics—in France, Germany, Belgium, and the 
United States of America. 

Two years after the publication of this treatise its author was 
promoted to a more important office. The railway mania was at 
its height, and grave complaints were made of the delays, 
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expense and confusion, incident to private Bill legislation. To 
obviate some of these evils a new tribunal was established in 
1846, for determining questions relating to compliance with the 
standing orders of the House of Commons. Such cases had pre- 
viously been heard by several sub-committees, formed out of a 
large committee of forty members ; and their functions were now 
transferred to two judicial officers called examiners, of whom Mr. 
Erskine May was one. For two officers of the House to under- 
take the duties of Parliamentary Committees was a grave respon- 
sibility ; and at this period of unusual pressure their failure was 
generally predicted. But the new tribunal was entirely success- 
ful in respect to all the purposes for which it had been esta- 
blished. The conflicting decisions of numerous committees were 
reconciled ; causes were heard promptly, ‘and at the times 
appointed : the parties and their witnesses were speedily dis- 
charged from attendance, and the costs of these proceedings were 
greatly reduced. And further, by the advice of the examiners, 
the standing orders were thoroughly revised and simplified ; the 
orders of the two Houses were assimilated, and permanent 
improvements were effected in the procedure of private Bill 
legislation. 

The prodigious costs of Parliamentary litigation were at this 
period also forced upon the attention of Parliament, and a taxing- 
master having been constituted by statute, in 1847, Mr. Erskine 
May undertook that office. Here he introduced a new scale of 
charges, grappled with many abuses which had arisen during the 
railway mania, and continued for some years to administer justice 
between railway companies and their professional agents. Mean- 
while an unexampled pressure of public business had become a 
serious embarrassment to the House of Commons, and committees 
were appointed, in rapid succession, to suggest remedies for the 
evils which had been continually increasing since the Reform 
Act. Mr. Speaker Shaw-Lefevre applied his abilities, tact, and 
influence to promote judicious changes in the procedure of the 
House, and he found an earnest coadjutor in Mr, Erskine May. 
In 1849 that gentleman published “ Remarks and Suggestions 


with a View to Facilitate the Despatch of Public Business in- 


Parliament,” which attracted unusual attention; and from that 
time until the present, scarcely a committee has been appointed 
in either house to consider the public business, or other matters 
of Parliamentary law or privilege, in which he has not figured as 
a 4otemost witness. It was mainly due to his evidence that in 
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1853 provision was made for the appointment of a Deputy- 
Speaker in case of the unavoidable absence of the Speaker 
himself, and that, in 1871, the Commons acquired statutory 
powers for the administration of oaths, which had been un- 
accountably denied them for centuries. 

The author’s pamphlet on the business of Parliament was 
followed, in 1850, by another, recommending a consolidation 
of the election laws, a work which has since been in great 
measure accomplished by the Parliamentary Elections and 
Corrupt Practices Acts. 

The Commons had long boasted of the unwritten law of 
Parliament by which they had been governed from time im- 
memorial, but in stirring times this vague authority was not 
without its inconveniences. It had already been expounded and 
systematised by Mr. Erskine May, in his “ Law and Usage of 
Parliament ;” and in 1854 he codified this unwritten law in the 
simplest and most lucid form, under the title of “ Rules, Orders, 
and Forms of Proceedings,” which were laid before the House by 
the Speaker,-and have ever since been the authoritative guide 
in all its proceedings. This compendious volume has also 
served as the foundation for the rules of all our colonial Legis- 
latures. 

The services of a gentleman so well versed in all Parliamentary 
learning could not be indefinitely spared for the departments of 
private business, in which he had for some years been labouring, 
and in 1856 he was promoted to the table of the House, as clerk- 
assistant. Here he found himself in a position in which he was 
able to render valuable aid to the Speaker and to the House, in 
their varied public functions; and in 1860 his conspicuous 
services were acknowledged hy Her Majesty, who, upon the 
recommendation of Lord Palmerston, conferred upon him the 
Companionship of the Bath. 

In the midst of these Parliamentary labours he had not allowed 
his learned and literary tastes to lie fallow, but had contributed 
several articles to the Edinburgh Review, the Law Magazine and 
other reviews ; and further he had been occupied for several 
years in a patient study of constitutional history. The standard 
history of Hallam closed with the reign of George II., and fora 
period of one hundred years, momentous to the rights and liberties 
of Englishmen, there was, so to speak, an historical blank. This 
blank Mr. Erskine May determined to fill up; and in 1861-63 
he published in two volumes, octavo, his “ Constitutional History 
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of England since the Accession of George III. (1760-1860).” 
While following the period embraced by Hallam, it was in no 
other sense a continuation of that work, but was an independent 
history, arranged in a different and original manner, and written 
in a spirited and popular style. The historical value and literary 
merits of these volumes were at once appreciated, They were 
translated into French and German ; and they were reprinted in 
America—uniformly with the works of Hallam and Macaulay. 
New editions were announced, and they were adopted for examina- 
tions, in the schools of modern history at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and by the Civil Service Commissioners. In 1871 a supplemen- 
tary chapter was added, containing the constitutional history of 
our own times to that date, when the work was printed in a 
cheaper and more popular form. 

In 1866 the author was promoted by Her Majesty to the rank 
of Knight Commander of the Bath, in the words of Earl Russell, 
“as a slight tribute on the part of the Queen and her Ministers 
to his enlightened efforts to make our Constitution, and especially 
the rules of the House of Commons, better known and under- 
stood ;” and in January, 1871, upon the retirement of Sir Denis 
Le Marchant, he was appointed, by the Queen, under letters 
patent, to the ancient office of Clerk of the House of Commons, 
which had formerly been held by Hatsell. 

These dignities by no means impaired the activity of Sir 
Thomas Erskine May. In 1866 he had served upon the Com- 
mission for inquiring into the expediency of a digest of the law, 
in which he was associated with Lords Cranworth and Westbury, 
Lord Justice Cairns, Sir W. Page-Wood, Sir Roundell Palmer, 
Mr. Lowe, and other distinguished jurists ; and since 1868 he has 
acted as a member of the Statute Law Committee, to whom were 
entrusted the preparation of a revised edition of the statutes, and 
the expurgation and consolidation of the statute law. 

For some years after the publication of his constitutional 
history he had continued his contributions to the Hdinburgh 
Review and other periodicals, but about the year 1865 he con- 
ceived the scheme of another history, to which he henceforth 
devoted all his studies and researches. Hitherto he had applied 
himself to the illustration of the laws and liberties of England, 
and to the causes of their development—now he proceeded to 
search for the more general causes which had contributed to the 
growth of free States in other countries, and in all ages. His 
long and laborious researches, however, were destined to suffer 
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grievous interruptions from ill health. Notwithstanding every 
effort to facilitate the transaction of Parliamentary business, its 
strain was continually increasing, and in the autumn of 1871, 
after a session unusually long and fatiguing, he was stricken, 
while in Scotland, with a serious illness, which arrested his 
historical studies for the remainder of the recess. 

At the meeting of Parliament in 1872, Mr. Speaker Denison, 
whose health had, for some time, been impaired by his exhausting 
duties in the chair, announced his resignation ; and on receiving 
the thanks of the House, he thus acknowledged his obligations 
to Sir T. Erskine May : “I have received the valuable assistance 
of the gentleman who now worthily occupies the chief place at 
your table—distinguished not only for his great attainments in 
Parliamentary lore, but on all points, for a sound and discrimina- 
ting judgment.”’ 

Other illnesses, the preparation of new editions of former 
works, and severe official duties, caused further interruptions in 
the progress of the new history. But the increasing reputation 
of its author was marked in 1873, by his unanimous election, 
honoris causd, as a bencher of the Middle Temple. In the same 
year he was nominated by the Lord Chancellor, on behalf of the 
Crown, as one of the governors of his old school at Bedford, 
under a new scheme, which embraced in the governing body the 
lord-lieutenant of the county, the county and borough members, 
and representatives from the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London. In 1874 he received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law from the University of Oxford ; and thus, having 
been disappointed of academic honours in his youth, he received 
them in afterlife, in acknowledgment of his literary distinction. 

At length, in 1878, after four more months of interrupted study, 
there appeared “Democracy in Europe: a History,” in two 
volumes. This work met with a success not less marked than 
the previous writings of the author. According to a Quarterly 
reviewer, “ Few could be better prepared to be the historian of 
European democracy than one who, having so long studied the 
mechanism of popular government in the most illustrious of 
assemblies, at the height of its powers, has written its history, 
and taught its methods to the world.” And in the words of an 
eloquent writer in the 7imes: “ Sir Erskine May has fulfilled his 
long-cherished purpose of writing ‘The History of Democracy 
in Europe ;’ and the task was rendered all the more difficult by 
the reputation which the anthor had already achieved by his 
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‘Constitutional History of England’ and other works, Literary 
success, no less than nobility, obliges, and when we say that this 
history of democracy not only equals but excels the performances 
of the same hand, we feel sure that we are pronouncing no exag- 
gerated judgment on the work before us. It is at once more 
philosophic and more comprehensive than the ‘Constitutional 
History of England,’ and it is executed with a thoroughness, and 
at the same time with a freshness and liveliness, which turn a 
laborious investigation into a pleasant progress.” 

Henceforth the author’s name became definitely associated, in 
literature, with those of Hatsell, Hallam, and De Tocqueville. 
Always liberal and generous in his political judgments, and 
favourable to well-ordered liberty, he has been distinguished for 
the statesman-like moderation and sobriety with which he reviews 
the historical controversies of past times and the party conten- 
tions of the present generation. 

Notwithstanding his official and literary labours, there has 
rarely been a man more free from officialism and pedantry, 
His studies have never made hima bookworm. Well known in 
an extended society for his animation and high spirits, he bears 
few traces of a laborious life. Consulted by men of all parties, 
and by foreign and colonial statesmen, jurists, and men of letters, 
he has established his reputation as one of the first constitutional 
authorities of his time, while his popular manners and good 
temper have secured him against the least taint of dogmatism. 


RICHARD TANGYE. 


Tue industrial biography of England is rich in examples of men 
who from small beginnings have risen to wealth and honour— 
men who have “broken their birth’s invidious bar,” and by 
industry, perseverance, integrity, and skill, have conquered 
opposing circumstances, and won not only an honourable posi- 
tion for themselves, but “golden opinions from all sorte of 
people.” It is one of the most interesting and delightful 
rewards of the study of biography that it offers so many 
instances of these triumphs of intellect, and teaches by example, 
as well as by precept how the difficult steps to ae and 
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renown have been successfully climbed, and the “shining table- 
land” at last attained. 

The subject of this present sketch occupies a prominent place 
in the honourable list of such men, and is, in all respects, one of 
those nature’s noblemen who make England what it is, and 
whom his countrymen delight to honour. 

Mr. Richard Tangye was born at Illogan, in Cornwall, on 
November 24th, 1833, and is the youngest but one of six sons. 
His father, Mr. Joseph Tangye, was a small shopkeeper and 
farmer, and the family originally came from a Cornish village 
bearing their name in the parish of Mullion, The word is 
Celtic, and means “a place in a sheltered situation.” When 
very young he was employed in field labour, but this only con- 
tinued for a short time, and was succeeded by a school life, 
which laid the foundations of the boy’s future success. His 
father was a member of the Society of Friends, and he, with his 
younger brother George, was sent to the Friends’ School at 
Sidcot, near Bristol, and received a very good education. The 
progress of the elder brother was so satisfactory that he was 
made a pupil-teacher. This work, however, was not congenial 
to his tastes, and he desired, sought, and found a situation in 
which he was brought directly into the world of trade and com- 
merce—a world in which he was destined to make such signal 
triumphs. At the end of 1852 he obtained a situation as clerk 
in the works of Mr. Worsdell, at Birmingham, and being in a 
sphere in which there was room for the exercise of his talents, 
he soon acquired a complete mastery of the details of business. 
His two elder brothers, James and Joseph, were skilful mecha- 
nics, and situations were soon obtained for them in the same 
works, as well as for his younger brother George, who entered 
Mr. Worsdell’s service as cost-clerk. Mr. Richard Tangye 
remained here for about four years, and in that short time he 
had succeeded in introducing the now common Saturday half- 
holiday, and the very important system of paying the men their 
wages on Friday evening. These measures sufficiently indicate 
the principles upon which he would conduct an establishment 
entirely under his own control, and with what care he would 
attend to the comfort and well-being of his workmen. 

Mr. Richard Tangye severed his connection with Mr. Worsdell 
in 1856, and then commenced business as a factor and commis- 
sion agent, and in a comparatively little time was successful 
enough to justify him in becoming a manufacturer—the goal to 
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which all his efforts had tended. He was joined by his two 
elder brothers, and a small shop in Mount Street was taken at— 
including steam power—the modest rent of four shillings a 
week. The difficulties now encountered were very great, but 
they were met with that courage which, in the end, compels vie- 
tory. It would be superfluous to point these out in detail; it is 
sufficient that they were overcome, and out of what threatened 
to be an utter failure, the first great success was obtained. 
This arose from the efforts made to adapt the fuse machinery, 
invented by the two elder brothers, to the making of ropes. 
This was a machine for covering fuse with gutta percha by 
hydraulic pressure. Mr. Brunel, the celebrated engineer, had 
seen and admired this machine, and at a time when he was 
vainly attempting to launch the “Great Eastern’’ he called to 
mind this invention of the Tangye Brothers. They were 
applied to, and by means of their hydraulic rams the great ship 
was at last successfully launched. This was the turning point 
in the history of the firm, and in the life of Mr. Tangye, and his 
whole career has since been one of continual progress and 
growth. 

In 1859 they removed to new works which they had erected 
in Clement Street, and here, in addition to hydraulic presses, 
they produced screw-jacks, railway tools of various kinds, and 
perfected the differential pulley-block, and acquired from its 
inventor, Mr. Weston, the sole right of manufacturing this 
useful article. This right they had to defend by law, and after 
an expenditure by the contending parties of upwards of £10,000, 
their right was confirmed by the decision of the Court of Chancery. 
This litigation had continued for two years, and the trial was the 
first held before a Vice-Chancellor assisted by a jury. The utility 
of these blocks may be estimated from the fact that more than 
150,000 sets have been sold since 1859. 

The rapid increase of the trade required more extensive 
premises, which they erected at Soho, and removed to them in 
1864. These, in patriotic remembrance of their native county, 
were named the Cornwall Works, and have now a world-wide 
reputation. They cover more than eleven acres of land, and give 
regular employment to over 1,400 men, so that between 4,000 
and 5,000 persons are maintained by the existence of these works. 
The highest class of work is produced, and all articles are proved 
and tested before they are sent away. Besides the hydraulic 
jacks and presses, Cameron’s “ special steam pump” is made, for 
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which they acquired the sole right of manufacture for Europe in 
1867, and upwards of 10,000 have since that date been produced. 
The specialities are also very numerous, and a competent writer 
has well remarked that the firm has obtained “a special reputa- 
tion for making small, useful engines, from two to twenty horse 
power, in which compactness and simplicity seem to be carried to 
the utmost possible limit.” One achievement of their hydraulic 
jacks has an historical fame, for by four only of these effective 
instruments Cleopatra’s Needle was recently raised on the 
banks of the Thames. Ona small card issued on the occasion, 
the following interesting information was given : “ How obelisks 
have been raised—a.p. 1586, Fontana raised an obelisk at 
Rome with 40 capstans worked by 960 men and 75 horses ; 
A.D. 1836, Le Bas raised the Luxor obelisk, at Paris, with 
10 capstans worked by 480 men; A.p. 1878, John Dixon 
raised Cleopatra’s Needle, in London, with four of Tangye’s 
Patent Hydraulic Jacks worked by four men.” It need 
scarcely be added that the firm have obtained a large number 
of medals at the various exhibitions for their specialities 
and general excellence in machinery, including silver 
medals at Paris, Falmouth, and Bury St. Edmund’s, in 
1867 ; bronze medals at Moscow in 1872, and Falmouth 
and Vienna in 1873; silver at Manchester in 1874; two 
gold, bronze or silver medals at Paris, Manchester, Leeds, 
and Falmouth in 1875; silver and bronze medals at Phila- 
delphia and Falmouth in 1876; and a gold, silver, and 
bronze medal at Paris in 1878. 

The establishment of the Cornwall Works enabled Mr. Tangye 


_ to carry out his long-cherished designs for the comfort and well- 
: being of his workpeople, and to realise his views on the relations 


which should exist between employers and employed. With this 
object classes were established for instruction in drawing, machine 
drawing, mathematics, and other subjects; a good library was 
opened, and during the season lectures on history and literature 
delivered. During the present year the lectures have been given 
twice a week during the dinner-hour, to audiences of from 400 to 
500 men. They are on a large variety of subjects, occupy twenty 
minutes each, and the present lecturer is Dr. J. A. Langford. 
These lectures are given in the large dining-hall, which has been 
erected to enable the men to have their meals at the works. It 
will seat over 1,000 persons, and breakfasts and dinners are 
cooked for one penny a week, and an excellent dinner provided 
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for sixpence. The advantages offered by such an institution are 
very largely enjoyed by the men. This care for the welfare of 
the employés is not confined to these most useful provisions. 
Their health is an object of great interest, and a dispensary has 
been provided exclusively for the use of the workmen and their 
families, for which an able medical gentleman, Dr. Bradford, has 
been specially retained. For the first year the firm bore all the 
expenses of this department, from which time the men pay a 
small annual subscription, which entitles them to the full enjoy- 
ment of all its privileges. Nor is this all. The care which thus 
attends to them in life does not cease with death. A year or two 
back the firm invested £2,000 as the nucleus of a fund, to be 
called “ The Foreman’s Trust Fund,” from which, on the death of 
any foreman who comes under the provisions of the trust, the 
sum of £100 is paid either to his widow or other person entitled 
to receive the same. This trust has already been drawn upon, 
and promises to be one of the most useful of the many useful 
institutions of the Cornwall Works. It is no wonder that the 
spirit by which the firm is actuated should also extend to and be 
displayed by the men. This happily is so, and the amount raised 
by the workpeople for the Hospital Saturday collections and for 
other charitable and benevolent purposes is the largest yet sub- 
scribed by any single manufactory. In 1878 no less a sum than 
£250 was thus subscribed. The firm of Tangye Brothers now 
consists of the two younger brothers, Mr. Richard and Mr. 
George Tangye, and both are in entire harmony on the prin- 
ciples on which this great establishment should be conducted. 
Mr. Tangye takes an active part in the public life of Birming- 
ham, and is especially interested in all questions and institu- 
tions affecting the intellectual and moral improvement of the 
people. He is a member of the Harborne and Smethwick 
School Board, and also of the Birmingham Town Council, 
and his advice and co-operation are never sought in 
vain in any undertaking in which the “saving grace of 
common sense” and generous help can be usefully and 
beneficently employed. He has also been a considerable 
traveller, having travelled through a large number of 
the countries of Europe, and in 1875-6 he paid a visit 
to our Australian colonies, returning by way of the 
Pacific Ocean, calling at New Zealand, Fiji and Honolulu, 
and thence through the United States, across the At- 
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lantic to England. He will take the same journey 
again this year to visit the Sydney Exhibition, at which 
the exhibits of the firm will exceed fifty tons in weight, 
amongst which will be found some of the most perfect 
examples of modern English machinery. 

All who read this brief sketch of an honourable and 
successful career will, we feel assured, wish Mr. Tangye 


& prosperous voyage and a happy return; for such men 
are an honour to their country. 
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A NOVEL, 
BY MATTHEW SETON, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


MRS. WINN CONSOLES HER SON. 
“Where yet was ever found a mother 
Who'd give her booby for another?” 
Gay's Fables. 
As Mr. GRANTLEY WINN gave a thundering knock on the door 
of his home in Dover Street, it was instantly opened by his 
mother, who, about to proceed upon one of her district visita- 
tions, started back in astonishment, at the unexpected appari- 
tion of her son. “Grantley! What? You have left Rustleby, 
Has anything +” 

“Yes, mother, everything that’s cursedly unlucky has hap- 
pened,” interrupted her son. “I’ve left that beastly hole for 
good and all; I wish to God I had never entered it.” 

“Hush! my dear boy; you don’t: know how terribly it dis- 
tresses me to hear you take that name in vain. But come in 
here and tell me all that has happened,” she continued, drawing 
him into the dining-room and shutting the door, “I also have 
something to tell you, and I would rather that your father 
should not know of your arrival until I have spoken to you. 
Something he has heard about you has enraged him dreadfully, 
Grantley, dear.” 

“The devil it has,” cried Mr. Winn, turning pale. ‘“ What 
can he have heard about me, I should like to know? Some 
sneaking hypocritical brute has been poking his nose in my 
affairs, I suppose, and slandering me to the governor. As likely 
as not that high-minded old uncle of mine down in Warwickshire, 
But look here, mother, if the governor is going to play the 
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exasperated parent with me, and thinks I will listen patiently 
to his jawing—whatever it may be about—lI tell him plainly he 
is very much mistaken. With this confounded Yorkshire busi- 
ness all in a mess I’m in no humour to stand any nonsense, and, 
if he tries any of it with me, I'll soon let him know that.” 

“Oh, hush, dear Grantley, I do entreat you,” broke in his 
mother; “ your father is in the library, and will be sure to hear 
you if you raise your voice so high. I assure you, my dear boy, 
I feel for you most bitterly: Whatever the cause is that has 
irritated him, your father has had you in his black books ever 
since he received a couple of letters about a week ago. I have 
not myself the remotest idea what they are about, for he refused 
to let me see them; but I cannot help thinking they must have 
some reference to those miserable bills of yours. You surely, 
my dear boy, have not been running again into debt? AllI 
know is that your father was so terribly put out that I had the 
greatest difficulty in persuading him not to telegraph there and 
then for you to return from Rustleby. I felt that his doing so 
might spoil all. And so, after all, your plans in that quarter 
have been defeated?” continued the fond mother with an air of 
deep depression. “Tell me, my dear Grantley, how it all hap- 
pened. You-seemed to be making such way with Mildred, and 
I was watching every post for a letter announcing your 
engagement.” 

“Good God! mother, who on earth would ever have dreamed 
that a low country-bred girl like Milly Moorhouse would have 
turned out the sly minx she did! A girl who only came out last 
season and has hardly had time to get rid of her schoolroom form ! 
And would you believe it, mother, the conceited little wretch has 
fallen head and ears in love with a spooney fellow called Nugent 
whom I once met at old Lady Rumford’s. Oh! if I only had 
that fellow,” continued Mr. Winn, rising from his seat and 
doubling his emaciated fist in a terrible manner as he pronounced 
a dreadful malediction on the name of his absent rival. “ Look 
here mother ; listen to me,” he went on, resuming his seat, and 
proceeding to give Mrs. Winn such a history of his experiences 
at Rustleby as gave her to understand that Miss Moorhouse had 
intrigued and finessed in a way wholly unprecedented in the 
annals of courtship. 

“As you said, dear Grantley, who could have dreamed of. 
anything of the sort?” exclaimed his mother when the narrative 
was concluded. “ Believe me, my dear boy, I feel for you most. 
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deeply, and most acutely. I was always painfully in doubt as to 
poor Mildred’s conduct being guided and regulated by any clear 
and definite rule of thoroughly Christian principle, being as she 
was, so greatly under the influence of one so unsettled and I fear 
so worldly in her views as Lady Rumford ; but on the other hand 
I did—yes, I did think that Milly had been at least brought 
up in the observance of what was strictly honourable and upright, 
and that if ever called upon to act in circumstances calculated to 
put her principles to the test, she would prove herself equal to 
the occasion and zot do discredit to her education. It seems 
however, that I was mistaken: and I must confess that to me 
the lesson of this unhappy contretemps undoubtedly seems to be 
that one should beware of reposing one’s trust in anyone until one 
is fully satisfied that that person, whoever she or he may be, has 
really come under the power of divine graces and is influenced 
in all things by a fearless regard for vital and evangelical truth. 
What makes it doubly grievous and disappointing in Mildred’s 
case is that.she is one who may, in God’s good time, succeed to 
vast possessions, and become the depository of immense influence, 
and, as we are aware, the divine declaration on the point is most 
solemn and most explicit—that “to whom much is given of 
them algo shall mueh be required.” I hope and pray, indeed I 
believe that I am one who would not set my heart upon riches 
for their own sake, but at the same time when I reflect, my 
dearest Grantley, on what a mighty influence you might have 
exerted for good by being united to Miss Moorhouse and having 
the command of such resources I own that I feel deeply grieved 
and hurt. There is one thing I feel compelled to say, and that 
is, that Mildred Moorhouse will never again enter this house at 
my invitation or with my good will.” 

“Oh! I say, what would Hockywocky say to such a sentiment, 
mother ?” cried Grantley, with a sneering titter. “ I was always 
under the delightful impression that all the animals in Hocky’s 
flock were remarkable for loving their enemies, turning the left 
cheek when the right received a bruiser, and, generally speaking, 
manifesting longsuffering, charity, and all that kind of thing to 
all mankind.” | 

“T cannot help it Grantley,” returned his mother fervently, 
though she blushed a good deal. “ Miss Moorhouse’s conduct 
has been so utterly, so heartlessly unprineipled that for the pre- 
sent, at any rate, I feel I cannot regard her with other than 


feelings of the strongest disapproval and repugnance. _ all 
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dear boy,” continued the lady with a deep sigh, and casting up 
her eyes, as was her wont, towards the chandelier, “it may be 
just as well that you have failed to secure this girl ; indeed we 
may look upon it as the direct interposition of an all-wise Provid- 
ence which invariably judges better for us than we can for our- 
selves. What pitfalls of temptation, what inducements to betray 
the most solemn trusts and responsibilities, what quagmires of 
remorse and unhappiness may you not have escaped by having 
to renounce one who has proved herself so entirely destitute of the 
commonest moral or religious principles.” 

“Oh hang the pitfalls and quagmires !”’ cried Grantley. “That 
is some of Hockywocky’s noble eloquence that has been running 
in your head. All I know is that I’ve escaped twenty thousand a 
year and the very deuce of a house and a park, and if that isn’t 
enough to drive a fellow to the dogs in sheer desperation I should 
like to know what is.” 

“It strikes me you will reach the destination you mention 
quickly enough without any such impulses,” said a voice close 
to him, and turning sharply round the young man faced his father, 
who had entered the room unheard. 

“Oh! How d’ye do father?” he said, holding out his hand 
sullenly. Mr. Winn touched it coldly with his own, and then 
said, “ | wish to say a few words to you in the library, Grantley.” 

“ My dear, you are not going to begin finding fault with the 
dear boy just as he has arrived at his own home, and after his 
long and fatiguing journey?" began Mrs. Winn anxiously, as 
she followed them into the lobby. 

“ You had better not delay your visitation, Emily,” said Mr. 
Winn, waving his hand, as his wife showed an inclination to 
accompany him into the library. “ Grantley and I must be alone 
together for a little. If he has to complain of any coldness in 
his welcome I think I shall be able to show him that he has 
himself to thank for it.” Mrs. Winn passed unwillingly out 
through the hall door, and her husband shut that of the library 
on himself and his son. 


( To be continued. ) 
















The Mysteries of the Heavens. 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE HEAVENS. 


Unper this heading we intend to give an outline of a 
work* which has lately appeared, and which has been almost 
entirely overlooked. It represents the patient work and 
thought of a life-time, but it is not in harmony with modern 
theories of Astronomy, and is considered unworthy of attention. 
It must be understood that in all we say we are speaking from 
the author’s point of view, the object being to show our readers 
the nature of his theories. The work entirely consists of 
theories and ideas on the heavens, not hitherto submitted 
to science. It illustrates, to the author’s own satisfaction, 
the true support of celestial bodies, the causes of their mo- 
tions, and the acting forces which constantly keep them 
going. The operations which clustered secondary systems 
and formed Saturn’s rings are also set forth, and the true 
sources of light and heat. The nature of comets, their vaga- 
ries, their laws and government, and their wonderful uses as - 
the messengers of life to. the universe, are in their turn set 
forth. The mysteries of creation are in the last place revealed 
with its cognate subjects, which embrace nearly half the work, 
tracing up suns and planets as having taken their primal exist- 
encé, by absorbing into themselves the atoms of a galaxy, and 
having gradually grown by creative increase, from that to the 
present into greater magnitude, through an immense period of 
time of, perhaps, hundreds of millions of years. Such is an 
enumeration of some of the leading subjects of this remarkable 
work, 

Before writing his Astronomy the author had much against 
his will, to devote a chapter in confutation of modern Astronomy, 
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* “ Dreams of my Solitude on the Mysteries of the Heavens.” By Joshus Prasol. 
. London: Reeves and Tarner, 106 Strand. — 
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in justification of his own theories, which he found were opposed 
in principle to the whole system. But it was nearly half a 
century earlier, when studying Astronomy in the university, he 
first discovered the basis on which the science is made to rest 
to be fallacious, long before any other of his original ideas were 
conceived on the heavens. In studying centripetal and centri-« 
fugal forces, principles upon which modern savans make the 
safety of all the works of the Creator to rest, he was suddenly 
struck with the irrationality of the heavenly bodies being held 
up on such unstable principles ; so fickle that the weight of a 
grain of sand turning the balance either way would consign 
them to mutual destruction. The question naturally rose in 
his mind—surely nature, which is so perfect in all things else, 
requires no such adventitious aids to preserve all her works 
from collapsing? And, is it true that the two imaginary 
opposing forces are in all cases, or even in any one case equally 
balanced? for if not, the theory must break down as a fabrica- 
tion. Now centripetal and centrifugal force as applied to any 
body, in plainer English mean the force of the body in motion, 
and the attraction of the sun upon it ; the attraction constituting 
the centripetal, and the motive force of the body the centrifugal 
force. The one force, the centrifugal, would at a tangent lead the 
body in a straight line interminably into space, but the attraction 
of the sun—the centripetal force—curbs it in, and forces it round 
what is termed its orbit, and thus not only one body, but on the 
same principles the whole of creation is held up and saved from 
destruction. These forces all scientists admit must be equal as 
opposed to each other, but the vital question, supposing they do 
exist—are they equal? for on this the truth of this universally 
received theory must rest? Take one example, Mercury, the 
planet nearest the sun, upon which the centripetal force must be 
more powerful than on any other body in the system, in the 
same degree as the attraction of the sun is stronger. The motion 
of such a body, going with a velocity that would encircle our 
globe in fourteen minutes, with its supposed enormous weight, 
must be with a force past human conception. We can have 
certain vague idea of what may be the force of the attraction 
of the sun, or rather the centripetal force, on that body in 
curbing in its enormous uncontrollable motive force ; just about 
the same as a magnet would have on the force of a cannon 
ball newly discharged from a gun. But the savans hold that 
the two forces must act equally, not only on one body in the 
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system, but upon all in common; granting therefore for the 
sake of argument that both forces act equally on this one body, 
Mercury, they cannot act equally on any other body in the 
system; for the attraction which is the centripetal force 
weakens upon them all according to their greater distance, 
while the centrifugal force according to their magnitudes must 
be the same wherever they may be. On the planet Neptune the 
centripetal or attractive force, because of distance, is almost 
reduced to nothing, while the centrifugal force in proportion to 
its magnitude must be the same as that of Mercury. The reason- 
ing amounts to this, that if it were possible for the two forces 
to be equal on any one body they must, because of different 
distances be unequal on all the others; and being so the theory 
breaks down to the level of an irrational hypothesis. 

There are linked to centripetal and centrifugal forces two 
other theories on which modern Astronomy is based, namely, 
common centres of gravity and disturbing forces'; and the three * 
are so naturally joined together that if any one of them be true 
so must the others. The three being so closely united that, as 
truths or errors they must rise or fall together ; once he had dis- 
covered the irrationality of centripetal and centrifugal force, he 
was induced to follow up his enquiries into the other two, and if 
they proved themselves to be truths, then would he have to admit 
that the conceptions he had already formed must be erroneous. 

The idea of common centres of gravity was first borrowed from 
the example of a boy with his sling and stone, together with the 
whole fabric of modern Astronomy ; and it is due to the inven- 
tion of the sling that such a system ever existed. The boy in 
swinging the sling round performs two concentric circles, the one 
by the force of his hand, and the other and larger circle by the 
turning round of the sling. From this example, without the 
least enquiry into its truth, modern wisdom concludes that all 
the heavenly bodies are in like manner related to each other, and 
mutually held up. The sun is held to be the same to the planets 
as the force of the hand is to the sling, and the string represents 
his attraction, and the stone in the sling one of the planets. His 
acting force makes them all turn round, but in turn he himself is 
made to revolve on a circle, in the same degree narrower as he is 
of greater magnitude, the centre of this smaller circle being the 
common centre of gravity. . 

The learned men of the world fur generations past have believed 
that all the heavenly bodies held these relations to each other, 
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revolving round circles, narrow or expanded, according to their 
magnitudes ; and thus by their acting and re-acting upon each 
other, they are preserved from destruction. The least we should 
expect from them, however is, that they should have looked for 
common centres of gravity—if they exist no discoveries could be 
easier made—before adopting the theory as a truth, and making 
it the basis on which the grand science of Astronomy is made to 
rest. Had they or even a.single one of the great names of 
modern times made this simple but pertinent enquiry in the pre- 
sence of truth, their darling theory would have vanished to 
nothing ; for there are no such relations as common centres of 
gravity to be found betwixt any two of the heavenly bodies. Take 
the earth as one example in its relation to the moon. If a com- 
mon centre of gravity existed betwixt them, the earth from 
month to month would be forced to go round a circle of several 
thousand miles in diameter, in obedience to the attractive force of 
the moon ; but we need scarcely say they have no such relations 
to each other. The earth goes round its orbit without being 
disturbed from it, even to a hairbreadth, just the same as ifthe 
moon had no existence. The rule holds good in the other 
secondary systems, neither Jupiter, Saturn, nor Uranus being 
swayed the least out of their courses by their respective moons. 

It finally remains.to be seen, whether or not any such rela- 
tions exist betwixt the sun and planets. There is such a vast 
difference betwixt the planets and their ruling body, the circle 
on which the sun revolves must be a very narrow one ; but the 
calculations of eclipses and transits give us mathematical proof 
that the sun is a fixed body, never moving a hairbreadth out of 
the position creation placed him in; and this at once sets the 
question at rest that no common centre or centres of gravity can 
possibly exist betwixt him and his planets collectively, or in 
relation to any one of his subject bodies in particular. Is it 
necessary after such examples to pursue the subject further, 
more especially as we are only contending with a shadow? All 
great astronomers for more then a century have adopted the 
doctrine as,a creed. They have never found however, nor 
will it ever be discovered, that a common centre of gravity exists 
betwixt any two bodies, and failing such a grand but impossible: 
discovery, they must find out some other natural cause, for the 
world’s being made to hang upon nothing. »* 

It remains for us to examine into the truth of the third great. 
principle of modern Astronomy—disturbing forces. That which 
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is understood to be a disturbance is the united attraction of all the 
heavenly bodies on one side, pulling a body out from its orbit in 
opposition to weaker contending material forces in the opposite 
direction. If these disturbances in any one direction were 
continuous, they would inevitably lead the body or bodies so 
disastrously acted upon, either remotely out in the system, or 
else into the body of the sun. However, to meet this difficulty 
they take for granted that the contending forces quickly balance 
each other, and thus the bodies are preserved in permanent 
safety. If the disturbing forees did not counterbalance each 
other, the theory would of course break down. Its weakness con- 
sists in the fact that its principles are all taken for granted, and 
not one of the great minds who have held the doctrine to be 
infallible have ever yet pursued the enquiry, whether or not 
these supposed disturbing forces were, as opposed to each other, 
equal ; for, admitting that it is possible for a celestial body to be 
disturbed, the stronger force must prevail, and the body by it led 
to destruction. Had a thinking mind examined the question it 
must have struck him that one of the disturbing forces—the 
sun—must in all cases vastly preponderate. On the planet 
Mercury his attractive force, in conjunction with all other 
material forces acting on the same side, must always be millions 
of times stronger than the attraction acting upon it, at any 
time, in the opposite direction. The balance of the opposing 
forces no doubt becomes less on the more distant planets ; but 
if taken in detail even as to the most distant, the disturbing force 
in the solar direction in all cases must immensely prevail. With 
such examples before us we are enabled to unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce that disturbances cannot take place. If it were possible 
that bedies could be so agitated the nature of the case proves 
that the vast preponderating force would always be on the side 
of the ruling bodies ; and this, we need scarcely add, would very 
soon consign them all into their suns. The work of destruction 
would not end here, for as suns themselves differ greatly in 
magnitude the larger would draw in the smaller, and thus the 
sparkling luminaries which like so many gems adorn the heavens, 
would be blotted out. He who made the universe and bade all 
things exist, never so imperfectly constituted His created works 
that one could thus destroy and disturb another. He has 
implanted harmony throughout, and subjected them to laws 
beautiful in their sublime simplicity, by which they are self- 
protected in imperishable safety. 
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The simple question might now be asked—has a single dis- 
turbance ever been traced to the earth or any other planets or 
satellites? Nay, we will go further. By searching into the 
history of Astronomy for centuries past, and examining the thou- 
sands of calculations and measurements that have been made 
during that time we shall find that no disturbance, not even to a 
hairbreadth, has ever been known to take place, either on the 
orbit of the earth or that of any other body. And as the truth 
of these historic records is confirmed by the simple calculation 
of eclipses therein mentioned, we know with mathematical cer- 
tainty that at least the sun, moon, and earth, for that long 
period over which these extend were free from perturbation. It 
is only on such supposed absence of disturbing influences that 
eclipses can be predicted in the future or calculated back in 
the past. 

Again, we find by the transits of Venus and Mercury that they 
in like manner are never disturbed in the least degree. If they 
were like eclipses—which they really are—they could not be 
foretold; but these recurrences are marked down to a minute, 
the calculations resting on their going round in exactly the 
same times and on the same threads of space permanently 
undisturbed. The moon in like manner is never disturbed, for 
she is eclipsed at the exact times calculated, and by the same 
or kindred observations the moons of Jupiter are found never 
to be acted upon by disturbing forces. 

Finally, taking the planets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, it could. 
be demonstrated with the same degree of certainty that they 
perform their revolutions with the regularity distinguishing the 
others, and the times any of them come into conjunction with 
the earth or are to be occulted by the moon, or pass over the 
lights of particular stars; are events that when calculated are 
fulfilled at the exact times foretold. Such conclusive examples, 
we submit, should for ever settle the question, extending as 
they do from the present back, by historic records, to remote 
antiquity, including the movements of all discovered bodies 
and the thousands of calculations of modern astronomers; the 
whole forming,a vast collection of mathematical proof that it is 
impossible that disturbances can happen. If we could at will, 
seraph-like traverse the universe, and find every created body 
to be equally free from disturbing causes, the facts could not be 
more telling. They demonstrate to a certainty that at least all 
known bodies describe their orbits round the same threads of 
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space without deviation, never changing the least from their 
allotted lines in their annual rounds. 

Having repeatedly asserted that no disturbance in any age or 
time has ever been traced to any independent body, that our 
position may be unassailable we are in the last place forced to 
notice an historic incident, the only instance on record which 
gives—apparent—direct proof of a planetary disturbance. 

Some one happened to discover that Uranus had travelled 
several million miles farther out from the sun than when its 
distance was last taken. The astronomers of Europe in accord- 
ance with their favourite dogma put it down as a disturbance, 
and that there must be some undiscovered planet drawing 
Uranus, by its attraction out from the sun. They looked out 
for the unknown planet, and the result was the discovery of 
Neptune, by more than one Observatory at the same time. 
Thus, with the exception of marking out the relations of the 
double stars by Herschell, the greatest astronomical discovery 
of the present century was as it were blundered upon, by a 
universal belief in one of the greatest scientific errors ever 
taught. 

There is not the least question but that Uranus was found to 
be considerably farther from the sun than when its distance was 
previously taken ; but all the planets in common are subjected 
to these changes, caused in all cases by the eccentricity of their 
orbits, and the sun’s position in the same degree being nearer 
one end of the figures. This accounts for Uranus increasing its 
distance from the sun. It was at the time moving to aphelion 
like any of the other planets, gaining distance at every step; 
hence the supposed celebrated disturbance which accidentally 
led to the great discovery in question. 

Having thus far summarised his views on modern Astronomy 
let us now briefly pass over his ideas on the support of the 
universe. 


It was, while a raw student in the university, that Joshua 


Prusol conceived his earliest original ideas of the heavens, in 
silently rejecting the teachings of modern Astronomy ; but, 
while he held the doctrine of centripetal and centrifugal force to 
be about as rational as the burden of Atlas, yet those immense 
entities of inconceivable weight,—the worlds—how they were 
held up from sinking into depth, for many years brooded in 
his mind as a mystery. At last, being in search of geological 
curiosities on one of the Australian mountains, he found him- 
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self surrounded by enormous granite boulders. In thinking 
of their immense weight it suddenly struck him that the 
weight of these large stones belonged not to themselves, but 
proceeded from the earth on which they rested, dragging 
tlfem down with a force equal to their weight. Thus he was 
at once enabled to conclude that if they were disenchanted 
from the attraction of the earth and other material forces, in 
regard to weight, they would be no more than spirit or shadow. 
Under such a condition, free of the action of attraction from 
without, if lifted up and let go in empty space, should cohesion 
keep their materials together they would hang undisturbed to 
eternity. 

The principle of no weight applies not only to granite 
boulders but to everything material, both in the heavens and 
the earth. In matter, abstractedly considered, there is and 
can be no weight. No doubt every object we have ever been 
familiar with feels heavy, but that is because of the attraction 
of the great body of the earth below us; and were it not for 
this outside influence or pulling force, the ponderosity of matter 
would be unknown. Matter has many qualities in itself; it has 
shape, solidity, and attraction, but it is by nature as free from 
weight as the Great Spirit who called it into being. The big 
mountain is of enermous weight, but the weight is not in 
itself, but proceeds from the body of the earth on which it 
rests, and the exact measure of its weight is just the force of 
the earth’s attraction upon it. If there were no attraction 
below, and the mountain to be free from any exterior material 
action upon it, if cohesion kept it together, it would be and 
look in all respects the same; but as to weight an absolute 
nonentity. It would be so irresisting that the first gentle 
breeze would carry it hence like a shadow. 

Again, we might say that a house is of considerable weight, 
but let it only be freed from the attraction of the earth, and 
every stone, brick, and timber belonging to it would be abso- 
lutely nothing in regard to heaviness. If under such cireum- 
stances it could but momentarily stand erect without its parts 
fleeting away as a shadow, it would be so incapable of resist- 
ance, that a man on horseback galloping with bandaged eyes 
would pass through the structure without being aware that he 
was doing more than riding through vacancy. 

Finally, a strong man lifts a stone, say a foot square ; he feels 
it to be an oppressive burden, but the weight so trying to his 
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strength, proceeds not from the stone itself, but from the 
invisible force pulling it down from him with a degree of power 
exactly equal to its weight. In fact, when lifted up, there are 
at the same time two opposing forces acting upon the stone ; 
the attraction of the earth dragging it down, and the strength 
of the man’s arms holding it up, and the measure of strength 
required to keep it from falling represents the exact weight 
imposed upon it as an object, by the pulling attraction of the 
earth. If the block of stone could be. disenchanted from the 
attraction of the earth it would be altogether devoid of weight, 
and would incline its course to the sun, the next greatest 
attractive force acting upon it. That the picture may be com- 
plete let us suppose all material forces as well as that of the 
earth to cease acting upon it, the stone in regard to weight 
would then be in the hand as an absolute .nothing, without 
either leaning upon it or inclining in any \other direction, 
Remove the hand from it and there in empty space it would 
remain, permanent and immobile, so long as it. continued free 
from the action of attractive forces. .The same reasoning, as 
in earthly objects, applies to the heavenly bodies. Granted the 
idea that there is and can be no weight in matter taken in 
itself, free from the action of exterior force, it can be demon- 
strated on the soundest principles that any world, however 
large or small, taken not in parts but as a whole, if put in a 
balance would be as nothing so far as it is in itself concerned. 
The power of exterior force to impose weight on independent 
bodies will be noticed hereafter. 

The landscapes and scenery which diversify the surface of the 
earth as one body no doubt imply enormous weight; but it is 
the earth’s action on its own materials, keeping them bound 
hard and firm together; the acting forces beginning on the 
outside at all points and concentrating at its centre; thus 
imposing weight on all parts as they collectively act upon each 
other. The entire body, if lifted, as a whole has not a grain of 
weight. Weight in any body is impossible, except it be 
imposed upon it, by an exterior force. The weight of hills, 
mountains, and seas, press heavily upon that portion of the 
globe where we are ; if we go to the antipodes we find the same 
thing, thus the weight imposed upon matter over every part of 
the vast surface, by meeting mutually has a neutralising effect, 
as applied to the ball—inclining to or meeting at the heart 
of the earth itself. A clod of earth is heavy, but its weight wholly 
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proceeds from an exterior force. The same idea applies to the 
globe itself on a larger scale, for, while its own attraction 
imposes weight on the materials of its surface, it is im- 
possible that heaviness can belong to it as a body, except a 
force reaches it from some other body, and imparts weight to it. 
The other body would have to be very near, and much larger 
to enable it to do so, and in the relative position it holds to the sun, 
that body would have to be ten thousand times larger than it 
actually is, to impose gravitation on our globe. If it were the 
fate of the earth to be so powerfully acted upon by its august 
parent the sun, then as a body it would be heavy, but only as to 
the balance of difference of its own attraction and that of the sun 
at its own surface. The difference might be so slight that the 
entire body of the earth would weigh only a single grain, but 
that fatal grain of heaviness, if it could be imposed, would very 
soon consign our globe, and everything upon it, into the embraces 
of the sun. But it must be kept in view, that while the attraction 
of the earth continues stronger than that of the sun on its surface, 
the latter can have no weight, and as the principle applies 
universally, all the bodies of creation, above the size of aerolites, 
float in vacancy with everlasting safety. Without weight they 
cannot fall. a , 

Our primary idea is that matter in itself can have |no weight, 
and applying the principle to the heavenly bodies, their govern- 
ment becomes plain and simple. They all have their magni- 
tudes, shapes, solidity, and other properties, but as to weight 
being imposed upon them, none of them—as they are now 
coustituted—can be so powerfully acted upon. If any one of 
them had a grain of weight, that insignificancy would impose upon 
it falling motion, which would very soon land it in the bosom 
of the destroyer. And being without weight, they cannot 
descend out of sight, but must remain in the positions in which 
they were created,—immobile if they are suns. Secondary bodies 
certainly move round orbits peculiar to each of them, but these 
movements, as we are commonly taught, are not necessary to 
hold them up, for, like all things which God has made, they are 
too perfect in themselves to require support. Suns, which are 
supposed to be far heavier than planets, derive no support from 
revolving motion, for they have none,—much less then the 
bodies they govern, that are so much smaller. Still in other 
respects these motions are of vast utility, in bestowing on them 
their seasons and years. 
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The objection may arise, that, while bodies are in themselves 
by nature light as shadow or spirit, they have weight equal to 
the strongest forces of attraction acting upon them, in such a 
manner that they must fall into each other, if not preserved by a 
presumed force or forces, termed centripetal and centrifugal. In 
other words, as regards our own system, the motive forces of the 
planets, and the attraction of the sun, acting in opposition with a 
perfect equality, they thus act and re-act upon each other as to be 
in permanent safety. The revolutionary motions of bodies 
undoubtedly proceed indirectly from attraction or some unknown 
cause, but the forces which draw them round their orbits, as 
they are at present constituted, have no power to draw them 
nearer, to what, under such circumstances would be their centres 
of destruction ; as centres of gravity either with or without their 
motions they all énjoy the most perfect safety. A centre of 
gravity is therefore the key of the question, and being an all 
important principle in the preservation of bodies may be thus 
defined :— 

All bodies without weight are attractive centres, while all 
others, which from their smallness and gravitating tendency may 
be termed objects, if of the least possible weight cannot be attractive 
ceutres, yet the great and small have inherent forces of attraction 
in common, according to their magnitude. If we lift a stone, we 
feel it to be of a certain weight, and this property is imposed 
upon it by reason that it has no inherent attraction in its bulk of 
matter so strong as that of the earth reaching not only itself but 
all its parts. It cannot therefore as a body be a centre of 
gravity, for every atom composing it, instead of clinging inwards, 
in. obedience to the law of nature falls towards’ the centre from 
whence proceeds the strongest attraction acting upon it. If the 
stone is thrown, it is actually governed, the time that it is up, 
precisely in the same manner as a planet or satellite performing 
revolving motion, just the same as that which controls the move- 
ments of worlds. The stone returns to the earth, and any other 
object that it is in the power of man to project however large, 
would likewise return, by reason that even the largest of them 
are too small to be attractive centres. The same would be the 
fate of the moon as well as all other celestial bodies, if gravity— 
which means weight--in any direction could be imposed upon 
them, as on the stone and other objects. But celestial bodies 
are one and all—above the size of aserolites—large enough 
to be gravitating centres, and are thus surrounded by their pro- 
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tecting attractive spheres, spaces envcloping all independent 
bodies, through which the gravitating power of exterior forces 
cun never enter. 

What is meant by an attractive sphere, is the space around 
any planet, satellite, or sun, within which its attraction is stronger 
than any exterior attractive force reaching within the same 
space. All celestial bodies, great and small, above the size of 
aerolites, are surrounded with their respective spheres of attrac- 
tion, in all cases narrow or expanded, according to their relations 
with other larger bodies and their magnitudes. The sun, ‘for 
instance, is the largest body we know of, and thus his attractive 
sphere includes the total of that expanse, taken in its broadest 
outlines, the system, while the major planets, because of their 
relationship to so great a body, have their attractive spheres 
narrowed in at all points. Still their respective expanses of pre- 
dominant attraction are, in turn, much wider than those of the 
minor planets, on account of their greater magnitude and dis- 
tance. All these bodies, and indeed every other one in the 
system of a lower standard than the smallest that can be dis- 
covered,—excepting aerolites,—are centres of attraction. Objects 
dropped above any of them, if inside their attractive spheres 
would fall into them, and not gravitate in any other direction, 
simply because within Such limits—as regards the lowest class 
of bodies very narrow—their attractive forces are the strongest. 
Once bodies become large enough to be thus constituted, neither 
the attraction of the sun nor any other material force in the 
heavens have the power to impose gravity upon them ; for, in 
every case, all their own materials fall, or are inclined to fall, in 
a contrary direction to their own native centre, and what is 
common to a part is common to the whole. If the sun’s attrac- 
tion could only reach any body with a stronger force than that 
inherent in itself, its fate would be sealed. The weight imposed 
upon the whole body might not exceed a single grain, but that 
would be sufficient for a fatal result. It would descend to its 
doom, at first slowly, but from accelerated gravitation, it would 


very soon, bury itself and everything upon it in the embraces of 


the sun. Let the body be only large enough to be a centre of 
gravity, and consequently within a sphere of attraction of its 
own, more or less expanded, it is as safe as the sun himself, if not 
within an attractive sphere of secondary rule; but if it once 
becomes in any degree heavy, in the sense we should regard & 
body put in the balance, it is acted upon by an attraction from 
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without stronger at its surface than that of its own, and, at once 
succumbs to the body thus acting with the greatest force upon it, 
and quickly falls into it. 

As everything to be submitted on the government of the 
heavens will be greatly based on the principle, that all bodies 
large enough to be attractive centres are without weight, and 
therefore incapable of resistance, without motive force, and self- 
supportive, it will be our excuse for adding to the subject, illus- 
trating it by the example of a mountain. 

The mountain rests upon the surface of the earth with 
enormous weight. If it were possible to lift the mountain—and. 
its parts to cohere together—say a thousand miles up from the 
surface of the earth, it would still be of great weight, but com- 
pared to its weight on the surface, at that elevation it would be 
exactly in the same degree lighter as the attraction of the earth, 
so far up is weaker. At a still greater distance it would become 
lighter as a body every step it would be raised, till at last, the 
total weight of its immense bulk would be reduced to, perhaps, a 
single grain. That small balance would still be fatal to it, if 
let go, and would soon again restore it to terrestrial embrace. 
If removed a little farther, the last grain of weight would be 
thrown off. Now in its sufficiently remote position, from the 
counterbalancing force of terrestrial attraction, it becomes itself 
wholly divested of weight in any degree, floats in vacancy as an 
independent body, and at once begins to revolve round the earth 
or sun, either as a planet or satellite, in obedience to the greater 
influence which the one or other of the two bodies would hold 
over it, in its new position. 

In being lifted from the earth, the mountain would never 
arrive at safety,—and this applies to all bodies from a pebble 
to a world,—were it not that the germ of self-protection, where- 
ever it may be, is inherent in it as a body in all situations. 
No matter where it may be, its own attraction is still the same, 
while, by greater distance, that of the earth becomes weaker, 
till at last, insiguificant by comparison, though it be, the attrac- 
tion native to itself is stronger on its own material than that of 
the earth or any other body at the distance it is supposed to 
have been removed. In other words it becomes surrounded with 
its own sphere of predominant attraction, however limited that 
may be, and thus is a common centre in itself, drawing in all 
materials which may be within its precincts, and in other 
respects performing the attributes of a self-supporting and inde- 
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pendent body. While it is subject to the government of some 
one body, the greatest body in the universe can no longer impose 
weight, or rather gravitation, upon it. 

The imaginary example of the mountain applies in an equal 
degree to bodies in every portion of space, wherever they are, or 
however large or small—if in a higher level than aerolites—they 
may be. If they are only large enough in their various positions 
to be centres of attraction, they can never fall or be drawn nearer 
any other body, but will remain independent, and as free from 
the danger of gravitation as suns themselves. Their inde- 
pendence, however, must rest on their relations with other bodies. 
The mountain, for instance, as observed above, would fall into 
the earth if in sufficiently close proximity, but would be as safe 
as the moon herself if placed so remote that its attraction would 
of itself be stronger than the same force of the earth reaching 
it. 

No truth can be clearer or so easily demonstrated, than that 
the sun’s attraction cannot reach any independent body in the 
system, however small, with a stronger attraction than that of 
its own, at or near its own surface. Ata distance more or less 
his predominant attraction surrounds them in all directions, 
leaving only little spheres of space, wide or narrow, according to 
their positions and magnitudes. Inside these expanses, or rather 
attractive spheres, they are all, in a secondary degree, absolutely 
independent, but, in their several positions, they have to submit 
to the governing—not the gravitating—power of their great 
parent, in being led round their orbits, by the action of some 
undiscovered force, which may or may not be the electric force of 
his light. 7 

The foregoing is a brief summary on which Joshua Prusol 
places his Astronomy as a basis. From what is already 
advanced, he in reality uproots modern Astronomy, replacing it 
with a system of. his own, founded on the primal idea that 
matter has in itself no more weight than spirit or shadow, and on 
this principal created bodies float safely in vacancy, so that 
wherever they may be, they permanently remain. A thing with- 
out weight cannot fall. It certainly takes deep thinking to 
arrive at the recondite conclusion, that there is not a grain of 
weight in a world, seeing that exterior material forces bear upon 
it, but the solution of the difficulty may be given by the single 
clause of a sentence, that a weaker force, in relation to gravita- 
tion, has no power over a stronger, within the same space. No 
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principle ever been submitted to science, can be more easily 
established, than that a world in itself cannot be heavy, for it is 
impossible that weight can belong to an object or body by its 
own action, but must be imposed by the pulling force of the 
attraction of an exterior body. Take as one example the earth 
on which we live. If there is a grain of weight in the body— 
the weight of matter on its own surface by its attraction is a 
different question—it must be in the direction of the sun, and on 
the least reflection it must be self-evident that if it was heavy in 
that direction it would be a headlong descent that would soon 
add weight to the great body. Not a grain of dust on 
the earth but clings: to its own centre, in obedience to the 
stronger force acting upon it, instead of flying away to the 
sun, and what applies to a grain of dust equally applies to every 
atom that goes to make up its vast bulk. They all, instead of 
flying to the sun, lean in a contrary direction to the native force 
acting strongest upon them. That the sun’s attraction reaches 
the earth is unquestionable, but, by reason of distance, it is a 
weaker force meeting a stronger native force on its own ground. 
It is, therefore, repugnant to reason that gravitation could be 
imposed upon our globe under any other condition, than that 
the force must be stronger than the inherent attraction of the 
earth on its own materials. 

These are the true principles upon which the heavenly bodies 
float safely upon nothing, without dropping out of their places. 
As creations of God they are too perfect to require sup- 
port. They are mighty solid entities in the positions they 
were first formed, but the same as empty space or spirit and 
shadow, they. are as wholes entirely devoid of weight, and with- 
out weight they cannot fall’ Thus constituted they can have 
no resistance, and it is on the principle of their non-resistance 
that the government of the universe is possible. If the 
movements of bodies on their orbits encountered the least 
material opposition, their motions would be stopped, but they 
have none, or if the bodies themselves could give the faintest 
resistance to the forces acting upon them, they could neither 
be moved nor kept in motion. Also being without weight there 
can.in their motions be not the least motive force, so that 
they cannot fly off at tangents in straight lines interminably 
from the circles that probably the electricity of light leads 
them round. It is on these principles of the absence of weight, 
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and consequently resistance of bodies, and their encountering 
no opposition to their motions in vacancy that will render 


the task very easy to explain the secrets of celestial §govern- 
ment, and to account for the marvellous motions of the 
univer se. 


( To be continued. ) 
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SHYLOCK; THE JEW OF VENICE. 


(No. 4 or Nursery Tates Prom SHAKSPERE.) 


You have perhaps heard of Antonio, the rich merchant of 
Venice? One day when walking home in a rather unenviable 
mood he met a dear friend, Bassanio. They talked together for 
a little while, and then Bassanio told Antonio that he had sought 
him out for a certain purpose, and needed his assistance. ‘To 
you, Antonio,” he said, “I owe the most in money and in love ; 
and from your love I have a warranty to unburthen all my plots 
and purposes, how to get clear of all the debts I owe.” 

“T pray you, good Bassanio, let me know it,” said Antonio, 
“and if I stand as you yourself still do, within the eye of 
honour, be assured, my purse, my person, my extremest means, 
lie all unlocked to your occasions.” 

‘In Belmont is a lady richly left,” said Bassanio, “ and she is 
fair. Her name’ is Portia; from every coast renowned suitors 
come. O my Antonio! had I but the means to hold a rival 
place with one of them I have a mind that tells me I should 
questionless be fortunate.” 

“Thou knowest,” replied Antonio, “ that all- my fortunes are 
at sea ; neither have I money, nor commodity to raise a present 
sum : therefore go forth ; try what my credit can in Venice do. 
Go, presently inquire, and so will I, where money is, and I no 
question make, to have it of my trust or for my sake.”’ 

When Bassanio had left Antonio he bethought him of a rich 
Jew, named Shylock ; and he went to him to ask if he would 
lend the money—three thousand ducats for three months, 
Antonio to be bound or made responsible. 

Shylock was aware that Antonio’s means were sufficient, but 
still he carefully considered all the chances. “ He hath aa 
argosy bound to Tripolis,” said the Jew to Bassanio, 
“another to the Indies. I understand moreover he hath a 
third at Mexico, a fourth for England, and other ventares 
2q 
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abroad ; and ships are but boards, sailors but men. There be 
land-rats and water-rats, water-thieves and land-thieves, | mean 
pirates : and then there is the peril of water, winds, and rocks. 
The man is, notwithstanding, sufficient. Three thousand 
ducats : I think I may take his bond.” 

“Be assured you may,” said Bassanio. 

“J will be assured that I may” answered Shylock, “and that 
I may be assured I will bethink me. May I speak with 
Antonio?” 

“If it please you to dine with us.” Scarcely had Bassanio 
spoken the words, however, when he saw his friend Antonio 
approaching, and turning to the Jew he said “ Here comes 
Signor Antonio.” 

“How like a fawning publican he looks,” said Shylock to 
himself “I hate him for he is a Christian ;” but more because 
in low simplicity he lends out money gratis. If I can catch 
him once upon the hip I will well pay the ancient grudge I bear 
him. He rates our sacred nation, and he rails on me, my 
bargains, and my well-won thrift, which he calls interest. 
Cursed be my tribe if I forgive him.” 

“ Shylock, do you hear?” said Bassanio, who was anxious to 
remind the Jew of the presence of Antonio. 

“Tam connting up the store I have” said Shylock, “and by 
the near guess of my memory I cannot instantly raise up the 
sum of full three thousand. ducats. What of that? Tubal, a 
wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, will furnish me.” Then Shylock, 
turning round and pretending to see Antonio for the first time, 
said to him “ Rest you fair, good signior ; your worship was the 
last man in our mouths.” 

“ Well Shylock,” said Antonio “shall we be beholden to 
you?” 

“ Signior Antonio” replied the Jew, “many a time and oft in. 
the Rialto you have rated me about my money and my use of it. 
Still I have borne it with « patient shrug, for sufferance is the 
badge of all our tribe. You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 
and all for use of that which is mine own. Well then, it now 
appears you need my help; and you come to me and you say 
‘Shylock, we would have money ;’ you say so—you that did spit 
on me and kick me as you would a stranger cur over your 
threshold. Money is your suit. What should I say to you? 
should I not say—-Hath a dog money? Is it possible a cur can 
send three thousand ducats? or shall I bend low, with bated 
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breath, and say, ‘ Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 
you spurned me such a day ; another time you called me dog ; 
and for these courtesies I'll lend you thus much money ?”’ 

“ ] am as like to call thee so again ” said Antonio “ to spit on 
thee again, to spurn thee too. If thou wilt lend this money lend 
it uot as to thy friends, but lend it rather to thine enemy ; who, 
if he break, thou may’st with better grace exact the penalty.” 

“Why logk you how you storm” said Shylock, “ I would be 
friends with you, and have your love, forges the stains that you 
have shamed me with, supply your wants and not a sarthing take 
of interest for my money, and you'll not hear me. This is the 
kind I offer.” 

‘This were kindness ” said Antonio. 

“This kinduess will I show ” said Shylock, “ Go with me to a 
notary, seal me there your single bond ; and, in a merry sport, if 
you repay me not on such a day, in snch a place, such sum or 
sums as are set down in the agreement, let the forfeit be an 
equal pound of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken in what 
part of your body pleaseth me.” 

“ Content” replied Antonio, “ T’ll seal to such a bond, and 
say there is much kindness in the Jew.” 

“You shall not seal to such a bond for me” said Bassanio, 
‘“ Tll rather dwell in my necessity.” 

“Why, fear not man” said Autonio “1 will not forfeit it; 
within these two months, that’s a month before this bond expires, 
I do expect return of thrice three times the value of this 
bond.” 

The end was that Antonio met Shylock at a notary’s, and 
sealed to what the Jew had called “a merry bond.” , 

With the assistance of the money obtained for him by the 
merchant Antonio, Bassanio won the lady he was in love with. 
Her name was Portia. Shylock also became concerned in a love 
venture, and unpleasantly so for him. A Christian; named 
Lorenzo ran away with his daughter, and they took away with 
them a great deal of his wealth. Here was another wrong that 
the Jew had suffered at the hands of a Christian. There is 
some news abroad that Antonio, whose wealth is all oa the _ 
waters, has lost some of his ships. Let him look to his bond. 
There is no Christian living that Shylock will now show merey 
to; and to Antonio he never would haveygdone. Let the 
merchant look “to his bond for the Jew’ will have all that 
the law can give him. He has made up his mind what he will 
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do ; and what is more he has told one of Antonio's friends, 
named Salarino, that he will have the bond. 

“Why Lam sure if he forfeit” said Salarino, “ thou wilt not 
tuke his flesh : what’s that good for? ” 

“To bait fish withal” said Shylock, “if it will feed nothing 
else it will feed my revenge. He hath disgraced me and 
hindered me half a million, laughed at my losses, mocked 
at my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my _ bargains, 
cooled my friends, heated mine enemies; and what’s his 
reason? LIamaJew. Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, senses, affections, passions? fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the 
sume winter and summer as a Christian is? If you prick 
us do we not bleed? if you tickle us, do we not laugh? if you 
poison us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, shall we not 
revenge? If we are like you in the rest we will resemble you in 
that. If a Jew wrong a Christian what is his humility? 
revenge. Ifa Christian wrong a Jew, what should his suffer- 
ance be by Christian example? why, revenge. The villainy you 
teach me I will execute, and it shall go hard but I will better the 
instruction.” 

Some time after as Shylock was walking in the street thinking 
of his troubles, he met his friend Tubal. “ How now Tubal?” 
he said “what news from* Genoa? hast thou found my 
daughter?” 

“ T ofteu came where I did hear of her, but cannot find her.” 

“There is a diamond gone” said Shylock “that cost me 
two thousand ducats in Frankfort. The curse never fell upon 
our nation till now; I never felt it till now: two thousand 
ducats in that, and other precious, precious jewels. I would, my 
daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear! 
‘would she were hearsed at my foot, and the ducats in her 
coffin. No news of them? Why so; and I know not what’s 
spent in the search : why, thou—loss upon loss! the thief gone 
with so much, and so much to find the thief, and no satisfac- 
tion, no revenge ; nor no ill luck stirring, but what lights on 
my shoulders ; no sighs, but of my breathing ; no tears, but 
of my shedding. | 

“ Yes, other men have ill luck too. Antonio, as I heard in 
Genea,—” ) ia? 

“ What, what, what? ill luck?” asked the Jew eagerly. 
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“Hath an argosy cast away, coming from Tripolis?” con- 
tinued Tubal. 

“JT thank God! I thank God! Is it true? is it true?” 

“ T spoke with some of the sailors that escaped the wreck.” 

“T thank thee, good Tubal. Good news, good news! ha! ha! 
Where ? in Genoa? ” 

“Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, one night four- 
score ducats.” 

“Thou stick’st a dagger in me. I shall never see my gold 
again. Fourscore ducats at a sitting | fourscore ducats ! ” 

“There came certain of Antonio’s creditors in my company to 
Venice, that swear he cannot choose but break.” 

“IT am very glad of it: Pll plague him ; I'll torture him ; I 
am glad of it.” 

“One of them showed me a ring, that he had of your 
daughter for a monkey.” 

“Out upon her! Thou torturest me, Tubal: it was my tur- 
quoise ; I had it of Leah, when I was a bachelor: I would not 
have given it for a wilderness of monkeys.” 

‘“ But Antonio is certainly undone,” said Tubal. 

“Nay, that’s true, that’s very true. Go Tubal, fee me an 
officer, bespeak him a fortnight before. 1 will have the heart 
of him if he forfeit ; for were he out of Venice I can make what 
merchandise I will. Go, Tubal, and meet me at our synagogue : 
go, good Tubal ; at our synagogue, Tubal.” 

There was truth in the reported condition of Antonio. He had 
lost his wealth, and when the time came for paying Shylock 
the money he could not do it, aud he was cast into prison that 
he might be brought before the Duke of Venice for judgment. 

When the Duke came into the Court of Justice he said to 
Antonio, “ I um sorry for thee ; thou art come to answer a stony 
adversary, an inhuman wretch incapable of pity, void and empty 
from any dram of mercy.” 

“T have heard, your Grace hath taken great pains to qualify 
his rigorous course” said Antonio “ but since he stands obdurate, 
and that no lawful means can carry me out of his envy’s reach, I 
do oppose my patience to his fury ; and am armed to suffer with 
a quietness of spirit, the very tyranny and rage of his.”’ 

Then Shylock was called into the Court, and the Duke said to 
him, “ Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, that thou 
but lead’st this fashion of thy malice to the last hour of act ; and 
then, ’tis thought, thou’lt show thy merey and remorse, more 
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strange than is thy strange apparent cruelty : and where thou 
how exactest the penalty (which is a pound of this poor mer- 
chant’s flesh), thou wilt not only loose the forfeiture, but, 
touched with human gentleness and love, forgive a moiety of the 
principal ; glancing an eye of pity on his losses, that have of late 
so huddled on his back, enough to press a royal merchant down, 
and pluck commiseration of his state from brassy bosoms, and 
rough hearts of flint, from stubborn Turks and Tartars, never 
trained to offices of tender courtesy. We all expect a gentle 
answer, Jew.” 

“T have possessed your Grace of what I purpose” answered 
Shylock, “and by our holy Sabbath have I sworn, to have 
the due and forfeit of my bond: if you deny it, let the 
danger light upon your charter, and your city’s freedom. You'll 
ask me, why I rather choose to have a weight of flesh, than to 
receive three thousand ducats : Ill not answer that: but say, it 
is my humour: is it answered? what if my house be troubled 
with a rat, and I be pleased to give ten thousand ducats to have 
it killed? What, are you answered yet?” 

“This is no answer, thou unfeeling man,” said Bassanio. 

“Tam not bound to please thee with my answer” said the 
Jew. 

“ For thy three thousand ducats here are six” said Bassanio ; 
but the Jew replied “ If every dueat in six thousand ducats were 
in six parts and every part a ducat, | would not draw them. I 
would have my bond. The pound of flesh which I demand of 
him, is dearly bought, *t is mine, and I will have it. If you deny 
me, fie upon your law! there is no force in the decrees of Venice. 
I stand for judgment : answer ; shall I have it ?” 

“Upon my power” said the Duke “I may dismiss this Court, un- 
less Bellariv, a learned doctor, whom I have sent for to determine 
this, come here to-day.” The Duke was informed that a mess- 
enger with letters from the doctor was waiting admittance to the 
Court. The messenger was called into the Court, and gave a 
letter from Bellario to the Duke. This was the letter: “ Your 
Grace shall understand, that, at the receipt of your letter, I am 
very sick ; but in the instant that your messenger came, in loving 
visitation was with me & young doctor of Rome ; his name is Bal- 
thazar. I acquainted him with the cause in controversy between 
the Jew and Antonio, the mercliant : we turned over many books 
together : he is furnished with my opinion ; which, bettered with 
his own learning, the greatness whereof I cannot enough commend, 
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comes with him, at my importunity, to fill up your Grace's request 
in my stead, , I beseech you, let his lack of years be no impedi- 
ment to a reverend estimation, for | never knew so young a 
body with so old a head. I leave him to your gracious accept- 
ance, whose trial shall better publish his commendation,” 

You must know, although the Court did not know, that “ the 
young doctor of Rome ” was none other than Portia, the beautiful 
lady who had been won by Bassanio, with the assistance of the 
money that Antonio could not repay. Portiacame into the Court 
dressed like a Doctor of Laws, and not-even Bassanio could see 
through the disguise. While Portia is playing the part of a 
Doctor of Laws we must call her Balthazar, and not by her proper 
name, 

“Do you confess the bond?” asked Balthazar speaking to 
Antonio. 

“1 do” he replied. 

“Then must the Jew be merciful” said Balthazar. 

“On what compulsion must I?” asked Shylock “tell me 
that.” 

“The quality of mercy is not strained” said Balthazar “it 
droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven upon the place beneath : 
it is twice bless’d; it blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes. "Tis mightiest in the mightiest, it becomes the throned 
monarch better than his crown. His sceptre shows the force of 
temporal power, the attribute to awe and majesty, wherein doth 
sit the dread and fear of kings ; but mercy is above this sceptred 
sway ; it is enthroned in the hearts of kings, it is an attribute to 
God himself, and earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
when mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, though justice be 
thy plea, consider this—that in the course of justice none of us 
should see salvation: we do pray for mercy, and that same 
prayer doth teach us all to render the deeds of mercy. 1 have 
spoke thus much, to mitigate the justice of thy plea, which ifthou 
follow, this strict Court of Venice must needs give sentence 
against the merchant there.” : 

“My deeds upon my head” said Shylock “I crave the law, 
the penalty and forfeit of my bond.” 

“Ts he not able to discharge the money ?” asked Balthazar. 

“ Yes, here I tender it for him in the Court ; yea, twice the sum” 
said Bassanio “ if that will not suffice, I will be bound to pay it ten 
times over, on forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart. If this 
will not suffice, it must appear that malice bears down truth.” 
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Shylock was repeatedly appealed to, but he would not relent. 
Antonio was asked if he had anything to say before judgment 
being given. 

“ But little” said Antonio “Tam armed, and well prepared— 
give me your hand, Bassanio: fare you well. Grieve not that I 
am fallen to this for you; for herein Fortune shows herself more 
kind than is her custom: it is still her use, to let the wretched 
man outlive his wealth, to view with hollow eye, and wrinkled 
brow, an agé of poverty ; from which lingering penance of such 
misery doth she cut me off. Commend me to your honourable 
wife : tell her the process of Antonio’s end ; say how I loved you, 
speak me fair in death ; and, when the tale is told, bid her be 
judge, whether Bassanio had not once a love. Repent not you 
that you shall lose your friend, and he repents not that he pays 
your debt ; for, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, Ill pay it 
instantly with all my heart.” 

“* Antonio” said Bassanio “I am married to a wife, which is 
as dear to me as life itself; but life itself, my wife, and all the 
world, are not with me esteemed above thy life : I would lose all, 
ay, sacrifice them all, here to this fiend to deliver you.” 

Then Shylock prepared to cut the pound of flesh. 

“Tarry a little’’ said Balthazar “there is something else— 
this bond doth give thee here.no jot of blood; the words 
expressly are, a pound of flesh; take then thy bond, take 
thy pound of flesh ; but, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
one drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods are, by the 
laws of Venice, confiscate unto the state of Venice.” 

“Ts that the law?” said the amazed Jew. 

“ Thyself shalt see the Act ’’ replied Balthazar. 

“1 take this offer then” said the Jew “ pay the bond thrice and 
let the Christian go.” 

Balthazar would not allow this, but continued, “ prepare thee 
to cut off the flesh, shed thou no blood ; nor cut thou less, nor 
more, but just a pound of flesh : if thou takest more, or less, than 
a just pound—be it but so much as makes it light or heavy, in the 
substance, or the division of the twentieth part of one poor scruple, 
nay, if the scale do turn but in the estimation of a hair ; thou 
diest, and all thy goods are confiscate.” 

“Give me my principal, and let me go”’ said the Jew, but as 
he had refused it in open Court it was now denied. Seeing all 
was now against him Shylock was preparing to leave the Court. 

“Tarry Jew” said Balthazar “the law hath yet another hold 
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on you; it is enacted in the laws of Venice, if it be proved 
against an alien, that, by direct or indirect attempts, he seek the 
life of any citizen, the party, against the which he doth con- 
trive, shall seize one half his goods: the other half comes to 
the privy coffer of the state ; and the offender's life lies in the 
mercy of the Duke only, against all other voice, in which 
predicament, I say, thou art ; for it appears by manifest pro- 
ceeding, that, indirectly, and directly too, thou hast contrived 
against the very life of the defendant, and_thou hast incurred 
the danger formerly by me rehearsed ; down, therefore, and beg 
mercy of the Duke.” 

“That thou shalt see the difference of our spirit ” said the 
Duke “ I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it: for half thy 
wealth, it is Antonio’s ; the other half comes to the general state, 
which humbleness may drive unto a fine.” 

“ Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that” said the Jew 
“vou take my house, when you do take the prop that doth sustain 
my house ; you take my life, when you do take the means whereby 
I live.” 

“What mercy can you render him, Antonio?” asked Bal- 
thazar. 

“So please my lord the Dake, and all the Court” replied 
Antonio “to quit the fine for one half of his goods ; 1 am content, so 
he will let me have the other half in use—to render it upon his 
death, unto the gentleman that lately stole his daughter: two 
things provided more—that, for this favour, he presently become 
a Christian ; the other, that he do record a gift, here in the Court, 
of all he dies possessed, unto his son Lorenzo and his daughter.” 

‘He shall do this” said the Duke “ or else I do recant the 
pardon, that I late pronounced here.” 

“Art thou contented, Jew, what dost thou say?” asked 
Balthazar. 

“Tam content” said the Jew. 

“ Clerk, draw a deed of gift” said Balthazar. 

“| pray you, give me leave to go from hence ” said the Jew. 
‘1 am not well ; send the deed after me, and I will sign it.” 

“ Get thee gone, but do it” said the Duke. And Shylock left 
the Court. 

How much of evil the Jew expected from the law, and how 
little it gave him! How little of good expected Antonio, and 
how much it gave him! You will see that although Antonio was 
at heart a good man, his treatment of the Jew was very rude and 
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very wrong; and that it was his misconduct that principally 
caused the mischief. Although Shylock had been bitterly 
wronged he should not have sought the life of the merchant. 
Revenge is always brutal; quiet contempt is preferable ; but 
only forgiveness is noble. There are few of us that are noble. 
Therefore, there is all the more reason that we should pray— 
Forgive us our sins aud teach us to forgive them that sin against 
us. 


Guy Rostyn. 
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In looking around us with the calm, dispassionate glance of the 
unbiassed observer of human nature, we probably find no foible 
so universally participated in as that of vanity. It-is the world’s 
besetting sin, and appears to be distributed indiscriminately 
among individuals of every class, forming an unacknowledged 
bond of fellowship in frailty between persons of the most 
opposite character and position. Its forms are countless, 
and are, in some instances, so delicately and subtly inter- 
twined with other and nobler qualities, that their detection 
becomes almost an impossibility. In order, however, to take a 
hasty view of some of the more prominent manifestations of the 
failing, we may, somewhat roughly, divide it into two principal 
kinds—Personal and Relative. Personal Vanity, with which we 
have most to do, may then again be subdivided into three chief 
parts, namely—Material, Intellectual and Moral. 

The first of these latter divisions is the kind of vanity which 
comes most frequently and broadly under our notice, provoking 
our smiles or awakening our ridicule by the strange antics it 
plays with many otherwise grave and sensible persons, . It finds 
its natural expression in outward. adornment, and is the prolific 
root of all the vagaries and follies of fashion. It has from all 
time been deemed a weakness belonging almost exclusively to 
the lengthy category of feminine imperfections, but candour com- 
pels us to admit that the sexes share it between them with 
remarkable equality. False teeth, dyes, rouge and powder, as 
agents in the endeavour to conceal’ the ravages of time, are no 
more disdained by the elderly beau, than by the faded beauty 
who strives by their aid to restore some remuant of the regretted 
charms of her youth. They both aim at the sume end, both 
suffer the same anxiety lest their artifices should be discovered, 
or, with a confiding trustfuluess worthy of a better cause, indulge 
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together in the consoling conviction that their “make-up” is 
unsuspected, for “ What dotage will not vanity maintain?” It 
is true that in these days men have not so many opportunities 
fur the extravagance of personal display as women possess, the 
recognised male costume of modern times being so much 
simpler in form, and so much more restricted in colour, 
than the varied attire of the ladies; but we cannot help 
thinking it possible that there may be as much vanity 
expended upon the fit of a coat, as upon the drapery of 
a skirt, on the parting of closely cropped hair as on ‘the 
arrangement of an elaborate coifure, on the gloss of a “ Lin- 
coln and Bennett.” as on the shape and hue of the last new 
marvel of Parisian millinery. In all ages of the world there 
have existed men, and these not the least deservedly celebrated 
of their race, who have owned this defect, clearly proving that 
material vanity is not necessarily the index of a little mind. 
We have all felt amused at the passion for fine clothes displayed 
by poor Oliver Goldsmith, and wondered how a man of his genius 
could have been go silly. How delicious is the frankness with 
which Samuel Pepys confided to the pages of his diary, the 
immense importance he attached to his habiliments, and with 
what comical gravity did he note down the details of the “ black 
cloth suit trimmed with scarlet ribbon,” “the silver lace coat,” 
or, above all, that “fine Camlett cloak with gold buttons,’’ for 
which, with such incomparable quaintness, he earnestly prays 
that he may be enabled to pay. 

We are told that the great Cesar, even in the moment of his 
most bitter death, was not altogether oblivious of the folds of his 
mantle. Nor is this a singular instance, for it has been no 
uncommon thing for both men and women under sentence of 
execution to robe themselves in their richest garments before 
being led to the scaffold : as if with some vague, wild notion of 
charming the ruthless steel to mercy, or, by going to meet death 
clad in festal attire, to rob him of, at least, some portion of his 
terrors. 

The possession of beauty is undoubtedly appreciated and 
desired in a-greater or less degree by all of us. Although we 
have Shakespeare’s authority that “Beauty is but a vain and 
doubtful good ; a shining gloss that fadeth suddenly,” we are 
very prone to give it an unduly exalted place in our estimation 
of others. Men, as a rule, find it infinitely more agreeable to 
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devote their conversation to the entertainment of a pretty woman 
than a plain one ; therefore in society they seek the company of 
the former, while the latter, who probably possesses far more 
talent and sense, is left in comparative neglect. This is perhaps 
natural, but is none the less galling to her whose appearance is 
unattractive, and whose wounded vanity, keenly feeling the 
difference, bids her endeavour to win at least a share of attention, 
by seeking to supply artificially the deficiencies of nature. , 
Again, lovers, and sometimes husbands also, fail to prove them- 
selves the most judicious of Mentors in this respect, and 
certainly do not help to make women less vain of their personal 
appearance. If Corydon tells Phillis that her dark eyes are 
exquisitely bright and beautiful, Phillis is naturally pleased, and, 
in order to ensure a continuance of her admirer’s approval, very 
probably tries to enhance their brilliancy by a delicate applica- 
tion of bella donna. While he perpetually praises the bloom of 
her cheek or the sheen of her hair, it is hardly to be wondered at 
that she is tempted, should she fancy these charms show 
symptoms of decay, to reinforce them by the addition of a 
soupcon of carmine and a few borrowed tresses. 

Utter unconsciousness of her own beauty is not to be 
expected in any handsome woman who has not been accus- 
tomed, nun-like, to eschew the use of a mirror; and a good- 
looking man cannot fail to recognise the fact conveyed to him 
daily through this medium. But vanity is also a great artist, 
and on his favourite canvas, the looking-glass, he often paints 
pleasing pictures for the plain, in which defects are wonder- 
fully toned down and hidden beauties marvellously brought to 
light, for the delight and consolation of the flattered original; 
although, possibly, the rest of the world would quite fail to 
perceive the fidelity of the likeness. Before quitting the 
subject, we may remark that careful observation leads to the 
conclusion that men generally value personal beauty in the 
other sex to a greater degree than women. A woman esteems 
her own exterior charms, or those of her friends, as being 
the readiest and most quickly appreciated means of recom- 
mendation to the admiring interest of the opposite sex; but a 
man’s good-looks are not, as a rule, a sine gud non in the 
passport to her favour. A plain man is frequently a favourite 
in female society, but it is indeed rare to find a beautiless 
woman popular among men. 
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Intellectual vanity is almost as common a failing as that of 
which we have been speaking, and is, in some of its manifesta- 
tions at least, far more dangerous. It is the guilty parent of a 
terrible offspring in the religious scepticism and atheistic 
tendencies of the age. We can easily trace the pitiable 
errors of many’ otherwise really great men, back to their 
obvious source in the pnde of intellect. Scientific self- 
satisfaction and philosophic vain-glory raise their arrogant 
voices ceaselessly around us, and loudly demand our wor- 
ship. They would fain have us believe that they have 
sounded the depths of the Immeasurable, and compassed 
the limits of the Infinite. Unwilling to admit the exist- 
ence of what their boasted intellect is incapable of compre- 
hending, and mounting upon the pedestal of self-glorifica- 
tion they have erected, they boldly brag that the Bound- 
less exists no longer, for it has been drawn into the cir- 
cumscribed sphere of their understanding; and, audaciously 
lecturing to the world at large on the folly of creeds and 
credulity, cry out that all faith should be flung to the winds, 
save only unquestioning belief in themselves and their teach- 
ing. Vanity is as necessary a qualifieation for Scepticism as 
Humility for Faith. 

But there are many less harmful phases of this infirmity, 
among which we may notice the aptitude of ordinary 
people to imagine themselves in the possession of extra- 
ordinary powers which only remain undeveloped through the 
persistent antagonism of circumstances. For instance, there 
are but few low comedians who do not secretly believe 
that they could “make a hit” as Hamlet or Othello; few 
scribblers who doubt their ability to write a first-rate tra- 
gedy; and hardly one man in a dozen who does not think 
he could maternally improve the condition of the country, if 
some enlightened constituency would give him an opportu- 
nity of publishing his opinions and airing his oratory, by 
sending him to represent its interests in Parliament. Per- 
haps there exists no other subject, the discussion of which 
affords such fruitful evidence of the generality of this weak- 
ness as that of politics. Embracing a wide range of 
society, from the highly educated member of the aristocracy 
to the illiterate working man, we find few who are not 
pervaded by the notion that they are well qualified to 
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hold forth upon this theme whenever they can obtain an 
audience. Nearly every adult male appears in these days 
to conceive himself gifted with unerring political acumen; 
and it is productive of some amusement to the observer to 
note the calm, conceited criticism which some of the master- 
minds of the century receive at the hands of the feebly 
incapable and intellectually null. It would be untruthful in 
any of us to aver that we are wholly devoid of Intellectual 
Vanity. No compliment is so telling in its effect as one di- 
rected to our understanding; and even, the most severely 
sensible are usually susceptible to the mollifying influence of 
a well-worded phrase doing homage to the acuteness of their 
penetration, or the solidity of their judgment. 

The consideration in detail of our third division, or what we 
have called Moral Vanity, though furnishing excellent matter 
for a sermon, would hardly be suitable for these pages. We may 
observe, however, that it forms the ground-work of much lack of 
charity, and is the principal cause which called forth that great 
admonition about “ motes and beams ”’ so many hundreds of years 
ago. Our strange incapacity to discern our own faults and our 
too-ready perception of the failings of others, afford perpetual 
proof of its continuous and universal existence. 

By Relative Vanity we mean that pompous pride in property 
and surroundings which so many men possess, and possessing, so 
few are able to conceal. If one is vain of his belongings he 
derives no actual pleasure from them himself, his delight in them 
being only measured by the approbation of his acquaintances. A 
rich man of this stamp can afford to gratify his self-love by 
buying splendid pictures and hearing critics applaud, or by giving 
sumptuous entertainments and listening to the praises they elicit. 
He values his possessions merely in so much as they redound to 
his own personal credit, and his vanity readily supplies him with 
reasons for believing that everything more or less contributes to 
this result. Ifa rose in his garden be admired, he regards it as 
a compliment to himself—-for did he not buy the plant, and does 
he not keep the gardener who tends it? His horses, his dogs, 
nay, even his wife and children are estimated by him in propor- 
tion as they add to his importance in the eyes of others, and any 
admiration bestowed on them he complacently appropriates as 
his own. Such a man is disagreéable to the last degree and 
reflects the foible in one of its most unpleasant aspects. 
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Did space permit, we might multiply examples in order to 
prove the general prevalence of vanity in one or other of its 
many forms, but perhaps sufficient has already been said in this 
little paper to show that we were not altogether recklessly 
presumptuous in heading it “ Our Common Failing.” 


Linpsay DuNcAN., 
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UNDER THE ROSE. 
A PROSE IDYI, 
BY ELLEN MARY DAVY. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ir was the eve before the wedding, and the Hall was full of 
guests. 

The bright faces of the bridesmaids, and their light happy 
laughter showed that the event in anticipation of which they had 
assembled there concerned them little. Constance moved among 
them like one who was playing a part—but who played it well. 
She looked calm and contented ; most people would have said 
she looked happy, and her father even believed that she was so, 

When she retired for the night and sought her room, Clare 
rose from before a large portmanteau which she had just finished 
packing, and handed her mistress a case, saying that Sir Arthur 
Talbot had placed it in her charge ; Constance opened it and saw 
displayed a magnificent parure of diamonds with a note request- 
ing her to wear this gift on the morrow. The sparkle of the 
jewels gratified her sense of the beautiful, and she looked at 
them for some time in an absent half pleased way; she then 
signed to Clare to leave her, and undressed hurriedly, alone. 

Before she slept that night Constance took a little packet of 
letters from their secret hiding place, kissed them softly and 
reverently, and destroyed them in the candle’s flame, deter- 
mining that henceforward she would close for ever that page in 
her life’s history which had ended so abruptly and so cruelly, 
and which in the new life which lay before her it would be sin to 
dwell on. 

Her sad task ended, she extinguished the lights and threw 


herself upon her bed whence a portion of the park — 
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“ What is real?” she wondered, as her eyes roamed across it 
with its dark patches of shadow and gleams of moon rays— 
“ What is real in life? To me everything seems dim, and faint, 
and vague. Gerard first awoke me into life, to a reality that 
before I never dreamed of . . . but now an impenetrable 
mist hangs round me. In vain I stretch my hands on every 
side, and no help comes . . . I raise them up to heaven, 
and there is no answer tomy prayer. And yet in all this vagueness 
it appears there is a gleam of light, just the one small gleam— 
I may give happiness to others. In that alone my course seems 
clear. What I could, I have done—what IcanI willdo . .. 
O God accept the sacrifice!” And with this prayer upon her 
lips she fell asleep. 
* * . a * 

On the morning of the 30th of October, the sun arose in all 
his glory, gilding every object with the reflex of his rays. A 
more perfect marriage morn could scarcely be imagined than 
that which greeted Constance as she awoke to the consciousness 
of what lay before her. 

The little Norman Chapel was to be the scene of the marriage 
ceremony, and the day being so fine no carriages were requisite 
to convey the party thither. 

Constance stood before her toilet glass arrayed in all her wed- 
ding “ braverie,” the last gift of her lover flashing on her arms, 
and neck, and hair. 

When she seemed all ready, Clare handed her a little box 
which she said Dr. Cairns had sent ; she opened it and took from 
it a pure white rose ; a paper lay around the stem, on which was 
written “che sara, sara,’ but it needed not that to tell her 
whence it came. She hid the paper in her bosom, and placed 
the flower there too. 

“Did Dr. Cairns not ask to see me Clare?” “No. He only 
asked if you were well, and I was to give you that, and say he 
had brought it from London for you yesterday ;” and he added, 
“do not let your young lady be at the Church till the very last 
minute.” His manner seemed so strange and earnest when he 
said it—“* O Miss Harcourt, whatever could he mean? ” 

Constance was about to speak when a tap came on the door, 
and her father entered ; 

“ Now Conny, are you ready? They are all assembled below to 
take a last farewell of Miss Harcourt, and your bridesmaids are 
clamoring at not being allowed a peep at you before starting + 
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your aunt, too—why, silly child, what is the matter?” Her face 
was colorless, and he saw that she trembled so she could scarcely 
stand. He pulled achair forward and signed to her to take it, 
but instead of heeding it she held out both her hands. “ Papa!’’ 
she said in a broken voice, and could trust herself to-say no 
more ; but out of her eyes the rest was spoken—a dumb piteons 
appeal for sympathy which alas, he failed to read aright. 

“Come, come, Conny, you must not look like that! For good- 
ness sake cheer up! You look more like going to execution than 
to be married. It will soon be over. There, that’s right,” he 
said with a sigh of relief as she placed her hand within his arm 
and whispered “ I am ready now.” 

And so they left the room; down the wide staircases, and 
through the hall they walked, and a murmur of greeting ran 
along the assembled throng. She cast a rapid glance on either 
side and caught the doctor’s eye, and even in that moment noted 
the strangeness in his expression, the excited look, and that he 
stepped forward as though to speak, and then drew back with an 
impatient movement, or, what seemed more like a gesture of 
despair. 

And next they passed into the outer air ; and the fresh autumnal 
breeze gently wafted to and fro the veil of costly lace in which 
the bride was enveloped, the Church Porch was reached in less 
than a minute’s space and the bridesmaids fell in and followed the 
bride and her father up the little aisle to the altar, where 
already stood the bridegroom and his friend Lord Daunt. 

The small edifice seemed a mass of flowers and ferns and was 
crowded in every part. None ‘were there but friends and 
acquaintances of the family, the place was too small for others. 

The Vicar of Bycester accompanied by his Curate stood within 
the altar rails and came forward to commence the ceremony 
without delay the moment Mr. Harcourt and his daughter had 
taken their places, for they were late. 

Constance seemed to gain strength and courage as the service 
advanced, and her “I will” was spoken in clear low tones 
audible to most around her. 

One small incident alone occurred that appeared worthy of any 
note. When all was ended and the bride rose from her knees, 
the flower fell from her breast, and as it reached the cold hard 
stone the petals lay scattered in a heap before her. Sir Arthur 
had offered his arm, but she had not seen the movement ; her 
whole attention was concentrated on the fallen rose, and the next 
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moment forgetful of all else, she had stooped and gathered it 
together in her hand. 

The bridegroom looked surprised, annoyed, and chafed in- 
wardly at the undignified act of his newly made bride. But she 
arose, dropping the petals as she did so, her eyes full of unshed 
tears, and took his arm, and pressed it slightly and whispered 
“ forgive me” in her sweetest tones. She could scarcely forgive 
herself however ; to her sensitive nature it seemed treachery to 
her husband to care about the fallen flower, considering the 
associations connected with it in her mind. 

Then came the visit to the vestry, the signing of her maiden 
name for the last time ; and once more out into the bright sun- 
shine and through the narrow path ; but this time it was strewn 
with choicest flowers, and instead of her father’s arm she held her 
husband's. Then across the hall and through the file of ser- 
vants—the foremost of the party—the newly married pair en- 
tered the large drawing room together, and found themselves alone. 

Sir Arthur held his wife’s hand as she disengaged it from his 
arm, and raising her veil he said with more emotion than he 
usually displayed: “ My wife now—kiss me Constance.” 

And unhesitatingly the girl obeyed. She kissed him frankly, 
kindly, on the lips, such a kiss as one might give a brother. It 
was the first—and last. 

The rooms filled rapidly with the gaily dressed crowd. Lady 
Laws did not forget her rél/e long since arranged. She took 
Constance by the hand and leading her to the Squire said with 
a mock courtly grace : 

“Mr. Harcourt. Allow me to present to you your daughter— 
Lady Talbot.” 

The Squire flushed all over ; then gave the bride a hearty kiss. 
“A good daughter should make a good wife, Talbot. She's 
yours now. I hope she'll be no more trouble to you than she’s 
been tome. God bless her.” 

And Sir Arthur fearing a scene adroitly changed the conversa- 
tion ; and soon afterwards the luncheon was announced. 

Compliments, laughter, tears and toasts followed each other in 
rapid succession, until the bridegroom, looking at his watch 
whispered a word to the bride, and she arose and left the room. 

As she entered her own apartments there recurred to her the 
feeling of the unreality of the scene in which she had just played 
her part, and she almost expected to awake and find it all a. 
dream. 
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Clare watched her mistress with wistful loving eyes, and came 
forward silently as was her wont, and commenced assisting in de- 
taching the veil and jewels. “I hope you will be very happy, 
my lady,” she said shyly as she stood for a second, the bridal veil 
held in her hands. 

Constance started slightly. “Thank you Clare,” she answered, 
looking kindly at the girl. “ Yes, I hope—I believe it will be 
so. At least, moderately happy—that’s the best.” And thus 
she quoted the advice of Dr. Cairns, addressed to herself long 
since, but cherished ever as a truth—a sad one. 

A knock came to the boudoir door. The maid hastened to 
answer the summons; there was a few minutes parley and then 
she came to Constance. 

“There is an old man down stairs, he looks very ill and in 
great trouble. They can scarcely understand what he says 
except that he shall die if he does not see Miss Harcourt. He 
was here quite late last night and they sent him away, but 
to-day he will not go.” 

“What can he want with me? . . . you say he is old 
and in distress? Go Clare and bring him here.” 

Not many. minutes elapsed before the door opened and a 
miserable object was ushered in—a poor, bent, old man ; his 
face was almost hidden on his breast, and, as though he could 
not sufficiently conceal it, one shaking hand was held before 
his eyes. 

At a sign from her mistress, Clare brought a chair and placed 
him in it; and it was not until he raised his head and looked 
piteously at her that Constance recognised old Dawson. “Tell , 
me what I can do for you,” she said gently, “and I will try and 
do it.” 

“Do for me? O Lord hear her! and I that should have 
done something for her and did not do it! O Miss Harcourt— 
but, ah me! you are not Miss Harcourtnow . . can you ever 
forgive me? I came last night, but, they would not let me see 
you. I was to give this tslegram into your own hands . . . 
your own hands, and none other; and—O God! they drove me 
away, and said you were engaged, and could not see me, and I 
wandered about the grounds and round the house all night and 
still hoped I might get a chance to see you. . . I was sore 
distressed . . . and when the night was nearly gone and 
still I had not seen you I think I just fell down . . . a fit 
or something, for I remember nothing more, And when I 
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recovered it was noon! But I see you now and can obey, and 
give it you—into your own hand! The Lord forgive me and 
giv eme strength to tell the rest before Mr. Roy returns from 
London! The -letter—the letter that you sent for him 
for Mr. Roy, and which | was to forward when his address 
should come—that letter never went ... I quite forgot .... 
it lay there long, so long; for every day I expected his address, 
He never sent it, and, in time the letter got mislaid. But 
yesterday Dr. Cairns looked in and asked if there had been ever 
any letters for Mr. Roy. . . . At first I did not recollect... 
but then . . . it all came back to me; we sought and found 
it. Dr. Cairms seemed sore put about and telegraphed to Mr. 
Roy to come at once. His train should be at Bycester by 
now . . . I was to wire an answer if there was one back 
last night. . . QO Lord he will go wild when he arrives and 
finds out all!” The old man’s head sunk on his breast and he 
wept like a little child. 

All this time Constance had stood before him, white as the 
dress she wore, and motionless as a figure carved in stone, 
scarcely breathing lest she should not take in the full meaning 
of every terrible word; and when he had finished she tore open 
the telegram which for greater security had been sent to 
Dawson's care, and read it, still standing there—with a face on 
which death’s shadow seemed to fall, so wan, so white, such 
utter misery was stamped upon it. The telegram fan as 
follows :— 

“TI never received a letter from you save that bref note 
brought by Sir Arthur and your father, in which you asked me 
to release you in these words: ‘J cannot marry you, my 
promise is given to another ; send me one line to say that I am 
free. Dr. Cairns telegraphs me to-day your letter has lain 
forgotten at the library. I start for Bycester by first train. 
At least. postpone the ceremony for the love of Heaven.” 

And having read, for a moment her senses seemed paralysed, 
she tottered, swayed, —but suddenly gathering herself together 
with wonderful energy from the shock, the very suddenness of 
it bringing back quickly the colour to her cheek. and lips, she 
exclaimed with flashing eyes: 

“Call my father and Sir Arthur Talbot here this instant!” 

And the scared maid fled from the room and down the stairs, 
and threaded her way among the guests, and bending to the 
Squire's ear: “Lady Talbot must speak with you immediately, 
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sir,” she whispered hurriedly, and then to Sir Arthur said the 
same. 

She lingered an instant at the door to see that they obeyed 
the summons and then she led the way upstairs. 


CHAPTER XX, 


Tre sight that met the two men as they entered silenced both 
for the moment :—the old man travel-stained, infirm, sobbing in 
the corner ; Constance standing, still in her wedding dress, the 
veil alone displaced her hair had thus become detached and 
hung around her, and there was a wild light in her eyes. Sir 
Arthur approached and tried to take her hand. 

“ Stand. back!” she cried. “Ido not know you—or at least 
I never knew you for what you are! Father! read this and see 
him as he is——this man who has spoilt my life——read this 
and judge! And Clare,” she called to the inner room, “ lead this 
poor old man away, and see he is attended to.” 

Mr. Harcourt took Gerard’s telegram with a trembling hand 
and read it through. It did indeed show things in a new light 
to the bewildered Squire. All the deceit and treachery, the cruel 
wrong that had been done—he read it all and then he groaned 
aloud. 

“ Now give it to him—to him, quick ! to him who has wrought 
this misery. Yow read it sir!” ghe cried, extending her hand 
towards Sir Arthur, as he took the paper from the Squire. 

His face blanched visibly and he bit his lip : 

“ Do you believe all this?” he asked. 

“ Believe it? Aye. Before a thousand oaths! And do you 
think I can forgive you so long as we both shall live? I refuse to 
see you again. . . . . I refuse to live with you as your 
wife, Sir Arthur Talbot! I refuse utterly to acknowledge you for 
my husband. Father . . . O father,” she cried in wild 
despair, and throwing herself into his arms—‘ Speak! and tell 
him I am right, and that you will not give your daughter to one’ 
who has deceived and lied as he has done! O father, say that I 
am not his wife!” 

The Squire was weeping silently; he stroked her hair, and 
said between his sobs, “Poorgirl . . . poor girl . . 
Talbot,” he went on, turning severely to Sir Arthur. “ You 
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have not treated me fairly in this matter. You have played a 
deeper game than I imagined. No wonder my daughter is dis- 
tressed, aggrieved. How can you excuse your conduct to my 
child——and me?” 

“TI stoop to no excuses,” he answered haughtily. “ My con- 
duct needs not such. Rather should I receive thanks than 
reproaches at your hands Mr. Harcourt, for saving your daughter 
from a disgraceful entanglement—and that I loved her enough to 
do this. Constance,” he continued turning towards her, “ Hear 
me. If I have done what in your simplicity you may deem 
unfair, I ask your pardon ; but I utterly deny the bulk of the 
accusations laid to my charge. What I have done was done for 
love of you, a greater wrong any true woman would forgive when 
done for such a cause—and so I am sure will you.” 

“Never . . . QO never!” she cried, pressing her hands 
before her face. 

“The devotion of my life shall make you forgive me; and 
when you are older and have seen more of the world, you will 
one day. thank me.” 

“T tell you I never wish to see your face again.” 

A pause ; and then he said in a low hoarse whisper. “ But, 
you are my wife.” : 

“In name only. Father, I shall stay with you. I cannot go 
with that man who calls himself my husband . . . Ihave 
none.” 

“Hush, hush, my child! . . . you don’t know what you 
say. Heis sorry. He has asked you to forgive him. And after 
all—after ali, my Conny, he is your husband. Think of the 
scandal this would make! He will be very kind and tender with 
you, and in time you will forget. You could not have married 
Roy, my dearest, . . Never! And it was for love of you he 
did it, remember that always Conny, and do not be too hard.” 

“Too hard? Has he not been hard on me? Has he not 
blighted every hope of my life? AndI . . . . I did not 
kiow him as he is . . . and I prayed God to make mea 
good wife . . . todo my duty tohim always . . ._ but, 
I did not know—— O God I did not know!” 

There was a noise outside, as of expostulation and defiance. 

Constance stepped forward, with eyes dilated, lips apart, listen- 
ing with every nerve. 

The handle turned. All looks became directed to the door—it 
was flung open, and Gerard stood before them. 
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With a low cry Constance fled to him and threw her arms 
about his neck, and laid her head upon his breast like a wearied 
child that had found its resting place. 

He kissed her gently on the forehead ; then raised her head 
and they looked steadily into each other’s eyes. 

Sir Arthur, thunderstruck, livid with rage, gripped Gerard by 
the shoulder, “ Scoundrel !” he cried, “ how dare you! By what 
right do you intrude your presence here ?” 

Gerard unclasped the loving arms that were wound round him, 
and gently, but firmly withdrew himself from Constance, and 


stood confronting Sir Arthur with that upon his face which 


effectually for the moment silenced the older man. 

“ By every right I stand before you! By the right of innocence 
and injured manhood. By the right that this girl loved me— 
and I her—before you with your base machinations ever came 
between us. By a fraud alone have you made her your wife. 
Will that stand good by the laws of Heaven? She is more mine 


than yours [I tellyou . . . . . Aye, you may wince, and — 


your scrupulous narrow notions of English propriety may 
shudder at my sentiments,—but, I denounce you for the pitiful 
impostor that you are. Had my telegram arrived in time, 
you had not dragged this poor girl through such a mockery of a 
marriage.” : 

Sir Arthur with a violent effort controlled the rage that con- 
sumed him, and drawing out his watch observed : 

“The carriage will be round in less than half an hour. I shall 
expect my wife to be ready then. And you—low-born Italian 
that you are—I can at least command you to quit her presence, 
to which it is an insult.” 

“ That order I shall obey when she desires it.” 

Constance had again gone up to her father, and during this 
time had. been pleading with him piteously. Mr. Harcourt now 
turned to the bridegroom : 

“ Talbot—this whole affair has distressed me greatly. I cannot 
resist my daughter's request : she insists on appealing to the law. 
Hailes is downstairs, let us have him up. She can state her 
case and hear what he has to say ; it may satisfy her, and no one 
need know,” he added, the dread of gossip and scandal strong as 
ever upon him. | 

A slight bow was Sir Arthur’s only response. So Clare, who 
had retreated to the inner room was summoned, and sent to re- 


quest the presence of Mr. Hailes. . 
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There was a solemn silence until the door again opened, and the 
lawyer came bustling in—inquisitive, important. 

“ Any more handsome settlements to make, my dear sir? . . 
But as his eyes lit on the group the sentence died upon his lips, 
aud he stood quietly awaiting further information. 

Mr. Harcourt attempted to explain matters to him, but he be- 
came confused and broke down utterly. 

Then Constance advanced, and with wonderful grace and dig-. 
pity began : 

“This morning you witnessed my, marriage with Sir Arthur 
Talbot. I demand that that marriage be annulled. He obtained 
my consent by untruth and deceit. I loved another, and was 
pledged to him. Sir Arthur took a letter to the man I loved, 
purporting to be to him from me, telling him I could not marry 
him, and asking him to give me up; and by this means he ob- 
tained one from him to that effect,——” 

“Stay. Do I understand Sir Arthur Talbot forged that 
letter ?” 

“N.. no. It was one I wrote to him—Sir Arthur—saying 
[I could not marry him, and this he used as I have told you. 
There was no name mentioned in it—so the deceit was not found 
out.” _ 

* And you discovered this——. 

« To-day—within this hour.” 

“But, my dear young lady, what can J do in this matter? 
What is it you desire? ‘All things are fair in love and war.’ 
There is nothing illegal in what youtell me. There is no crime.” 

“No crime? Good God! and what is it that constitutes a 
crime?” 

“If you tell me what you wish me to do, perhaps I can en- 
lighten you.” 

“To say I am not married to that man!” 

“Hush Conny dearest, hush poor child!” whispered the 
Squire. 

“ You do not mean to tell me that I cannot get redress? You 
do not mean that I cannot separate from him for this cause?” 
she cried, “ the law is not like that?” 

“The law is such, my dear Lady Talbot, that the charge 
you have brought against Sir Arthur is not of a nature for 
the law to interfere. No power in England could separate you 
from your husband for so small a cause. ‘Whom God hath 


joined ——’” 
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cried Constance, overwhelmed. 

“Call my sister—somebody—quick!” exclaimed the Squire ; 
“or the vicar, she might listen to him.” 

“Not Aunt Hilda . . . . I should like to speak with 
Dr. Cairns.” . . . Constance uttered the words faintly but 
they were distinctly heard, and Dr. Cairns was sent for. 

And she raised her eyes and looked at Gerard, one look of 
such mute agony as struck him to the soul, and then she 
turned and left the room, 

Which of those present could follow and give a word of com- 
fort to the unhappy girl? Had not she appealed to father, 
husband, and the law—and all in vain? There was her lover— 
for now she knew that he was her lover still,—but he was 
powerless. It wastoolate . . . too late! 

Mr. Harcourt, Sir Arthur, and Mr. Hailes held close conclave 
in the-boudoir. Gerard had withdrawn himself from the group, 
and his presence was for a time forgotten, but he watched the 
trio with lips compressed and vengeance in his eyes. 

. . * * . . . 

After a time the door between the two rooms opened, and 
the bride in travelling dress appeared, leaning on the doctor's 
arm. He looked sternly round as though to command attention 
to his words, then said: 

“Sir Arthur Talbot—I bring you out your bride. Take her, 
and treat her kindly, tenderly, as you would treat a sister 
whom you have wronged and whose pardon you would earn. 
Be patient with her, and in time you may have your reward. 
I have known her from a child—her kindly loving nature—she 
is not herself just now, being so sorely tried. On your conduct 
to this child—for she is little more—depends whether she will 
one day love you as a wife should do. She cannot now. Be 
patient—the time may come. . . . Mr. Roy—” he continued, 
in a less stern tone—“ Lady Talbot would speak with you alone 
for five minutes. That she may do so is her last request 
beneath her father’s roof.” 

Sir Arthur took a step forward,—a heavy scowl upon his 
brow, but Dr. Cairns went on: 

“We refuse nothing to the dying, sir. Ane the request in 
this case I regard as equally sac 
The doctor stood, still supporting Conti on his arm, 
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awaiting mutely that his behest should be obeyed. The Squire 
led the way and left the room, all but Gerard following. 

“Five minutes only,” said Dr. Cairns with an attempt at his 
old cheery tone and manner as he tapped Roy kindly on the 
shoulder in passing out. He went into the corridor and joined 
the others, standing with them waiting, watch in hand. 

* - * o * * * 

And I saw it all! I, thegloire de Dijon rose, how those two met, 
and parted, . . . Icried tothe darkness to hide from me 
the sight of it, and to the noise of the outer world to come and 
quench the silence of the chamber that I might not hear. I 
cried m vain . . . andthen I thanked God from my heart 
that I was neither man nor woman to know human love, which 
ever seemed to bring such sorrow in its train ! 

* * . * * * * 

Not more than the time allotted had transpired, when the 
outer door was opened and Gerard Roy departed. His face 
was white and haggard, but in his eye a proud light shone, and 
his step was firm and stately as with head erect he slowly 
passed the group upon the stairs. The doctor followed him 
and gave his hand a friendly grasp, but spoke no word. 

Soon Constance.came, leaning upon her father’s arm and not 
her husband's, received, returned, the kiss of Lady Laws, 
and it was not until the Squire had taken her to the Hall door 
that she was transferred to her husband’s keeping. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“Tr’s a queer world, and one doesn’t get any more used to its 
ways, nor to the way it’s managed,”’ said old Roy in the begin- 
ning of my tale. Was not he right? 

Think of the names of some of the men and women that will 
occur to you who have striven to attain an end or aim in life, 
whether for their own aggrandisement or for the good of their 
fellow-creatures. How many have succeeded in gaining honour 
therefrom ?—how many failed ? 

One man will plod on all his life and shorten it too in his 
endeavours to raise his head above the crowd, and yet fuil 
utterly ; he may devote his time, his energies, his talents, all in 
vain ; the fickle world will see no merit in his acts, or, may be, it 
will faintly praise or blame, then pass him by. 
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Another, perhaps working in a similar path—without any extra 
effort of his own—will meet with the world’s approval. His 
name, will pass from mouth to mouth, and become a wonder in 
the land. 

Men have lived and are still living who have sought for Fame 
und found her, and the fickle Goddess has been kind to them and 
smiled, and holding out her hand has raised them to a pedestal 
towards which for a time at least we eyes of all the world have 
turned. 

Gerard Roy was of this alee’ 

He attained with almost magic swiftness the pinnacle he wished 
for, and his name as painter, poet, author, became emblazoned in 
the light of acknowledged genius far above his fellows in the 
race. Not that his talents and genius were of a higher order 
than those of many another man who has tried, and failed ; but 
simply, Gerard was lucky. In his first love he had been unsuc- 
cessful ; in his second he had won, and that was all. 

Three years only had elapsed since I last told you of him, and 
in that brief space he had gained the entreé of most of the best 
houses in town and country—of all those where genius is 
admired and sought after. Backed by exceptional merit and 
rare personal advantages, he obtained at once a firm hold upon 
the society that courted him, where his: youth and foreign birth 
were additional attractions and recommendations. Man’s nature 
is much the same now asin the days when Paul blamed the 


Athenians for their love of novelty, their craving after’ some 


“new thing "—Gerard was a novelty, and the world went mad 
about him. 

Among the earliest of his patrons had been the Earl of 
Byshire; and it was at his hospitable mansion in Piccadilly 
that Gerard Roy had first been introduced to the best circles of 
art and literature. 

Art was the Earl’s hobby, particularly that school to which 
Gerard Roy belonged ; that school which more or less combines 
the attributes of all the Muses, but especially tells how the 
limner of the picture is a poet, a dreamer, yet one who can por- 
tray his dreams ; who portrays them with magic tints and subtle 
power hitherto unknown in art—a new language with which 
he speaks i in wilt, weird colouring, the poems he would nafold. 

* e 

The Earl of Byshire was dining at the Reform Club one hy 

towards the end of January, 1874, with a few political friends, 
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when a Right Honorable gentleman whispered in his ear, the 
sudden decision of the Gladstone Ministry to appeal to the 
country. Next day he left town for Byshire. A few posts 
brought him shoals of letters from aspirants for Parliamentary 
honors, young and old. One morning when he had finished 
reading such as his secretary had deemed requiring his imme- 
diate attention, he turned to his daughter, Gertrude —who, since 
her mother’s death, had always been her father’s close com- 
panion, helpmate, friend—and said : 

“Gertrude, I am determined to oppose Sir en Talbot at 
the approaching election ; your uncle Fairoaks and yourself must 
fight the battle upon plane which we shall form and develop 
beneath this roof. I see it all clear before me.” 

“Yes, father. But I believe the man who can unseat Sir 
Arthur needs to be a clever fellow.” 

“But he may be found, and I have him in my eye. It isa 
perfect farce to support a member who has been absent from his 
post so long a time ; I have information that Sir Arthur is now 
hastening home to make his peace with his party, and, also avoid 
a contest. He shall soon discover his mistake.” 

“ But who is your man, Papa?” 

“ Gertrude, in the Commons of England we have men elected 
for special purposes ; peace, war, capital, labour, agriculture, 
colleges, manufactories, are there ably represented—therefore 
why not the Arts? I propose to support Gerard Roy at the next 
election if he will stand. He is our highest representative in 
Art ; she is his mistress, and for her he will do all.” 

“ But what are his politics? I should say he has none.” 

“So much the better ; I'll get him in on his own merits. We 
shall appeal to the Electors to pay tribute to genius regardless 
of politics ; and, by George! the more I think of it, the more I 
become convinced that he is the very man.” 

“ But Papa, I do not believe that he will consent. You know 
his independent spirit.” 

“ But he shall consent, and you shall canvass for him too! I'll 
telegraph to him to come down to-night and talk it over. Let 
me see ... . . Talbot married Harcourt’s daughter, Har- 
court must support his son-in-law, so we'll get no help from that 
quarter. I shall now go and write to some of my agents stating 
that I mean to bring forward the coming man, you know I 
love the young fellow as though he were my son. I have told 
you this before.” 
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“ T think you are reckoning without your host, dear.” 

“ Never mind, Gertrude, time will show. So now to work out 
my idea.” 

“ Always living in the Future! Papa, I believe all you care 
for the Past is to teach you to have everything different in the 
Present ; and all you care for the Present is to plan out new 
things for the time to come. At any rate I wish you every 
success in your new scheme to produce a ‘Member of the Future,’ 
and promise you my hearty co-operation too!” 

Gerard Roy arrived at the Castle that night, and was received 


-~ “by the Earl with even more cordiality than usual. 


No other guests were at the Castle, and after dinner the Earl 
propounded his scheme in this wise : 

“ Roy, I am about to ask you to do me a favor.” 

“Shall I say it is granted already my lord? I can hardly 
fancy anything that you should ask and I refuse.” 

“ Do not be too hasty to promise. Still I confess that by your 
granting my request I shall be greatly pleased. I have never 
flattered you as the world has flattered you my boy.” 

“Not in words sir. But deeds speak louder and reach further 
than words.” Said Gerard with feeling. 

“Well, well. We understand each other; so to the point at 
once. I want a man of independent spirit to come forward and 
contest a seat at the ensuing election. Roy—you are that man.” 

“T, my lord? but——” 

« See, there are letters I received this morning, Roy. Read 
them by -and-bye at your leisure, and you will find there are 
plenty of men ready to co-operate with me in the event of my 
being a candidate. As to Sir Arthur Talbot, he is simply 
useless. He must be put out—and you shall do it!” 

Gerard started ; fora moment he could scarcely believe his 
senses, and a gleam came into his dark eyes that astonished the 
Earl with its intensity. He rose in his excitement and asked in 
a suppressed whisper—he could not trust his voice to speak 
aloud,— You believe it possible ? ” 

“T do.”’ 

“My lord, if you think there isa shadow of a chance that I 
shall succeed in this thing, I promise you that I will grasp that 
shadow.” 

“Well done, Roy, there is nothing like enthusiasm to ensure 
success. Now I look upon the affair as settled. How you 
remind me of my poor dead boy! but we will not talk of sadness. 
The Past is past ; it is for the Future we should live. Now read 
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those letters, they will give you some idea of the principles we 
want ; but we pledge ourselves to nothing, recollect !” 

The Earl took up a newspaper while Gerard ran over the 
correspondence ; and when the latter had finished he sat for 
some time deep in thought, his hand before his eyes as though 
half fearful lest the Earl should see the excitement he was 
laboring under. 

His every nerve was tingling ; his every pulse was beating ; 
his hot southern blood was roused as it had not been roused for 
many a day ; nay, perhaps never in all his life before. Now at 
last had come his dearest, most secretly cherished wish—an 
opportunity of revenge ! 

The Earl would not interrupt the current of his thoughts, and 
deferred speaking until Gerard with a long drawn sigh of satis- 
faction which it seemed impossible to him to repress, threw him- 
self back in his chair, then Lord Bycester went on :— 

“You would see by those letters that Sir Arthur Talbot is 
expected to return to the Towers to-night. Your address must 
be in the Bycester Herald to-morrow morning. There is no time 
to be lost. I shall write to all my agents and so save to-night’s 
post. We will do everything above board, and the very open- 
ness of the manner in which we shall work is to be one of the 
chief measures to ensure our success! By-the-bye, there is old 
Harcourt—what say you to going straight to him yourself and 
telling him how matters stand? Of course he is bound to support 
his son-in-law, otherwise he would be on your side. Yes, go to 
him yourself and use my name as you will; it would be the 
more straightforward course.”’ 

Gerard winced, and for a moment a peculiarly pained expres- 
sion shot across his face. The Earl misunderstanding it alto- 
gether, said : | 

“On second thoughts I will write to the Squire myself; per- 
haps it will be best. Now to work, to work, my boy! Write out 
your address ; throw into it all your energies; and remember 


there is no such word as ‘failure’ in our vocabulary ! ” 
a + * 2 > @ - 


A couple of hours later on Gerard threw down his pen, and 
handed his manuscript across the table for the Earl to read. 
When the Earl had finished it he rose suddenly, and reaching 
forth his hand to Roy, exclaimed : 
“No man in England but you could have written that address. 
There is Victory in every period! Capital! Capital!” 
( To be continued.) 




































LEAVES FROM LIFE 


BY 


LAUNCELOT CROSS. 


IX. 
PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 


“*I was one day in the Bath—an odoriferous earth came to me from the hand of a friend—I 
asked, art thou musk? art thou amber? It replied, “I am but common earth, but having 
for a season associated with the rose, its beneficent virtue has penetrated me; without that I should 
still be common earth,” —GutistaN. 


THE mystery of man is beneficence itself. Every aspect of it 
is fraught with pleasure: there is pleasure in reposing on its 
flower-carpet, under its starry canopy,—in being born and 
ministered to by the unsearchable: there is more pleasure in 
the aspirations, and the spirit strivings in the search to know 
something of the heart of this mystery: and there is, under and 
above it, the abiding pleasure.of Faith. 

Man enjoys more wonders than he can imagine: the imagi- 
nation only remoulds them, and embodies them in speech of 
tongue, or speech of pen, and then calls its work — fiction. 
The Fortunate Isles!—Why we are ever amongst them: we 
live on the very best. We are for ever sailing through the sea 
of air: and when the sun withdraws his veil of light, we behold 
our sisters of the starry archipelago in their systems stretching 
into the Infinite.—All that poets can sing of Fortunate Isles, is 
but allegorical of our own happy isle which we call Earth. 

And as we sail on our eternal way, within our own system— 
and our system sailing in its appointed place within other systems 
—and these other systems within others—the. breath that bears 
us along is that of the Infinite Influences, the fluent and 
unceasing mystery—the mind of the universe, which science 
not yet knoweth whence it cometh or whither it goeth: flow- 
ing as it does from all points of the heavens we cannot say by 
what remote star we are unaffected, which helps to hurry us on 
2u 
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our path, and keep us suspended in the immensity of space.— 
The Influences go through the universe acting, and acted 
upon everywhere. 

And this special, individual island of our own, called the 
body—this wonderful organism hemmed in from the universe 
by the skin—and its spiritual part,—are they not under the 
same law and mystery? We are compounded of things far and 
near. We can no more say what makes up the sum of our 
mind than whence have come the atoms that compose our 
body.—Our action may, at'this moment, be directed by a sage 
whose name does not enter into history. 

Thus, the waves of these Influences are moving for ever and 
everywhere, around us, within us, from us. And all men 
acknowledge the mystery of the invisible irresistible currents. 
We praise the intelligence, and we extol the will; but from of 
old has man known that he can do little towards controlling his 
ways. So distinctly are his purposes thwarted, such unexpected 
results are brought before him, that the stars have been 
questioned as all-influencing. It is impossible to fix or calculate 
the forces by which we live and move: it is clear that we are 
always subject to them: so that, indeed, the remote, nightly 
seen, inscrutable, imaginary rulers of life, are lively types of the 
subtle, unresting influences that make and are our destiny. 

Those which are constantly affecting us, and that with more 
certainty than the moon the tides, are the Personal. 


* All things by a law divine 
In one another's being mingle ;” 


but greater is the influence of spirit on spirit than that of world 
on world. And here, as in all others, there is play and counter- 
play; good and evil Influence. Yet as the mystery of the con- 
stant crossing of our expectations is not a burden; our disappoint- 
ments generally proving great gain ;_ to win upon our calcula- 
tions would have been ruin; their reward exceeds our desires, 
and is often thrice-blessed in the discipline enforced upon us: 
so, although the Personal Influences are diabolic as well as 
angelic, although we are continually resisting as well as obey- 
ing, this does not impugn the Eternal Beneficence. Nor does 
the acknowledgment confess to a taint in our sympathies. The 
path of rectitude is broader than a rope: there is sufficient 
space therein to attack and defend as well as to worship: we 
may bend beneath the glance of beauty, shrink from deformity, 
strike at vice, without departing from the right way. 
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Whether good they are or evil, these Influences are always 
paramount. They are superior to all blood-relationships: they 
withdraw us from father and mother, and aister and brother, 
and attach us to other forms and other spirits: they alone are 
the re-creators of the world! they are, indeed, religion itself, 
which possesses us less through the majesty and might of divine 
command than through the loving household laws which have 
been. breathed upon by it, and the power of gentleness with 
which it inspires associate minds. 

Our obedience to the Influences is accomplished in great 
unconsciousness. If we lose that we lose all, we become only 
poor automata, we take to ourselves the imitativeness of apes, 
and lose all the virtue of action. In our simple and pure 
strength we think a man’s thought, adopt his language and 
method,—knowing him only as a bright affection: he becomes 
a deity to us: we work for the approval of that imaginary god- 
head which our soul has taken for itself: we strive to find our 
pleasures in what are his pleasures. He, too, or others, set up 
our image, in the sanctuary of the spirit. 

The cases, however, are but rare when the complete godhead 
is known: it is, generally, not the whole man that affects us, only 
some feature of his character: only some glorified feature of 
our own impresses others. Thus is it that the great forces of 
the soul are interchanged, and re-combined throughout all eras 
of time. 

We have come to the individual. The feeling impulse of 
benevolence may have a perfect example in one man: the 
cheerfulness and calm found by us at certain times to be like 
waters of refreshment, may be identified with the general tenor 
of the life of another: the iron resolution with which we nerve 
ourselves, we behold in some friend as a native excellence. 
We, thus, contemplate the beneficent constitution of our being 
and history in particular persons whom we associate with the 
Influences that sway us. 

This is the matter of all biographies if their spirit could be re- 
vealed to us. We say broadly this is our own’: and we speak to 
it. For this we do not go into the world. It is sufficient to con- 
template the pleasing sorceries of home ; we draw near to the 
Graces of the Hearth. The primal influences, gentleness and 
purity, the feelings of tenderness for persons and things, flower 
in some female, who thereby becomes man’s life-destiny. 
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“A metaphor of Spring, and Youth, and Morning” 
§ mELurr. 


** Welcome, ever welcome! Always wert thou 
The morning star of my best joys.” 
Sonruien, 


Best is it to speak of this Influence in its accomplishment. 
Better than courtship, the inclusive, full-orbed marriage life. 
Rather than of the maid who trips the green in liberty, we 
should speak of her whose fortune gentlest stars has blended with 
one’s own through “ the long vernal day of life.” 

This Influence is that of Beauty, bodied forth in the very shape 
of Beauty. “A woman,” said the passionless Pascal “is the 
highest form of beauty. Endowed with mind, she is its living 
and marvellous impersonation.” We must speak warmly of this 
Beauty as having possessed it : not as an ascetic, or a mere aspi- 
rant : and fervid with the original inspiration of youth, although 
long bound by the glowing links of wedlock. But, indeed, the 
sons and daughters of love never grow old. Beauty to us is 
Love: Love Beauty! In the form we hold everything ; the soul 
and its most exquisite manifestation : nor these alone, but an 
out-spreading, all-embracing affection, and suggestions of the 
loftiest thoughts. 

Through these feelings, this dominance, it is that woman gives 
to the world its finest peace, harmony and culture. Hence her 
prevailing and permanent Influence. Thais may lead Alexander 
to fire another Troy, but the effect is transitory. Dante says of 
Beatrice, “ 1 had no longer an enemy in the world. Sucha flame 
of charity she kindled in me, making me forgive every one who 
had done me any wrong,”’—and this Influence it is which softens 
the manners and purifies the heart of nations. 

Say we then that it has been our lot to know the supreme 
beneficence of this Beauty,—and write the records thus :— 

The history begins with youth : which finds a heart early be- 
reaved of maternal affection: somewhat severely exercised by 
that of the paternal : never knowing the soothing and healing 
charities of the domestic hearth—On this dark loneliness a star 
rising was a heavenly visitation indeed, truly ushering in the 
morning of life. 

“From that day forth I loved that face divine.” 

Inwoven has this apparition been with all suceeeding hopes 
and efforts: The arrival of manhood sees love's reign far ad- 
vanced, and Hymen preparing his torch : three years more and 
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the epithalamium is sung. Then follow promises and faded buds, 
till a man-child makes a triple bond, the strength of which in- 
creases to this hour, and he now approaches the gates’ of man- 
hood. 

This has been one long pilgrimage of beauty and joy.—Yet here 
comes the question,—wherein lies this Beauty,—what is, indeed, 
the definition of Beauty? It has been found to lie in magnifi- 
cence of form, in plain features, in a radiant countenance, in the 
mind alone. Our answer is, that we have always felt it asa pre- 
sence in Gloriana. An artist, we know, eould not spell it from 
any analysis of her face. It is one that baffles his pen and his 
colours, and the pencil of the sun itself. We say, that here are 
the lines of beauty on every feature: and dimples in which the 
cupids play: and golden tresses, redundant, flowing to the girdle : 
a figure, not exceeding that of woman’s average height, which 
the ideal cannot surpass: and the sparkling motion and the 
lightness which adorned love's first hour. 

The Influence of this Beauty certainly flows chiefly from that 
face. It is of that kind spoken of in the Religio Medici :—the 
inexpressible face : affection makes its looks our own, and there- 
by deprives us of the power of description. Emerson worships 
that face, “so fluid with expression, so flushed and rippled by the 
play of thought, that we can hardly find what the mere features 
really are.” There shines Gloriana. But we have to add the 
gleam that never was on sea or land, the flash of pure joy from 
other spheres, producing those smiles which are like that of the 
laughing flowers,—so brightening, that at times, if you missed 
her, you could know, the direction she took by the light left in 
the countenances of those she passed on her way.—There is an 
offering more acceptable to the Supreme Being than the gifts 
and self-denials of many congregations. “Smiling in your 
brother’s face is charity.” The saying is no less of heaven because 
it comes from Islam. Christendom itself is all the better for 
having bright souls which unconsciously practise such Christi- 
anity,-and Gloriana is of them. 

Beauty shines not only in the countenance, it touches the 
voice with music, and hers is ever beautiful: to hear her speak 
might have inspired Zeno to say that “the voice is the flower 
of beauty :” her laughter is that of a cheerful spirit, uplifting 


the heart: her singing reaches further than the ear,— 
“ That rich and ringing tone 
_ Heaven to thee, love, lends alone.” 
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Altogether, this is a beautiful and joyous nature instinct with 
the happiness of the golden age : words can no more paint her 
than they can it: all things about her ‘ 


From May-time, and the cheerful dawn.” 

It is a fireside tale which we tell, and what though there be 
pretty provocatives of temper, like angel-visits ; to fall short in one 
point leaves greater excellence on others. Returning, say when 
the short day closed, from our duties in the close town, our way 
lightened by one star shining on eve’s diadem, we enter the 
house, and this home-divinity solicits our regards. The hour 
passes in 


“ talking seriously 
Of light things : lightly of some things serious.” 


There is less in the matter of our talk, than—yes, it isever that 
face—which seldom fails to feed the eye with pleasure. Most 
faces require a special mood to make the spirit illuminate the 
features—submission, inspiration, penitence, prayer—but with 
Gloriana, unless in rare times of depression, or cold under 


repulse, her face, there is 
* A heavenly beauty in't, the soul 
Moves in the superficies,”’ 


So goes the time; in one short hour the weariness of the day 
passes away:: we are as Jonathan: “when he newly tasted the 
honey—the light came into his eyes, and he was refreshed and 
pleasant.” 

Not, however, for dalliance alone and soothing idlesse was 
woman given to man, but for times of trial, too, And never 
shone love over two lives but its inmost purple spirit was 
devotion—devotion which smoothes the pillow of pain, and tends 
the flickering flame of life through the nightly hours, until it 
burns strong and bright again. But, beyond all this, the 
tremulous, apprehensive Gloriana has for her child, passed 
through fire. Of few has the record of fearless devotion to be 
written,—“ I save thee, or perish both of us!” that the flames 
have been embraced—a voluntary entrance made into the peril 
where only the God of the three Hebrew Children can find a 
way for the faithful one. She has given : she has redeemed from 
the last fiery extremity he for whom continual prayers go 
heavenward, The trial was made once and for ever: the inordi- 
nate beauty of self-sacrifice has irradiated the future hours of her 

ife. 

There is another tale. When opportunity loosens us from 
Business and we seek the mountains, the fields, the fiords, the 
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dells, the streams, the rocks, the shores,—the goddess of the 
household thereto adds memories which will not pass away. Of 
these we speak hereafter. 

Such is one of the pre-eminent Influences which colour all 
life : its very form is adorable; every particular is endeared to 


heart and mind. 
“If nature, niggard of treasure, 
Should rob thy hair of all its gold, 
Poor, but content, I still with pleasure 
Thy silver tresses shall behold.” 


If we call her Gloriana, it is only for the appropriate richness of 
the name—rather should she be baptised Belphaebe—for if the 
poet’s eye ever did pierce the times to come, Spenser beheld this 
being when he painted that fairest queen in all his faéry land. 

We say no more on this Influence lest we speak rigidly. Nor 
will the words we have written suffer chilling correction: there- 
upon the feelings which provoked them would perish like 
blossoms in the frost. Even though the time of the silver wed- 
ding draws near our language must stand; it is with us as with 
Dante’s explanations, which he said could only be understood by 
one who “is in like degree the liegeman of love.” 


* Age, twine thy brow with fresh Spring flowers!” 
Worpsworrn, 


Beauty has breathed upon us from another form. We know 
that it is not enshrined in any single feature: it is not confined 
to this or that: it is diffused over the whole person: it is an 
emotion of the soul. What a blessedness, still further to know, 
that although of more special force in some than in others, it is a 
possibility for all. That, resting not alone in a lip, or an eye, it 
is an Influence—being of the soul it is an immortal Influence. 

Therefore, not subject to decay with parts or members, not 
impaired by years. Nay, though the aspect may change, the 
shape lose its spirit-like grace, and all records of the delicious 
honours of youth be strewed in the dust of past years,—yet will 
this beauty charm as potently as in the spring-time of life : its 
beneficence will hallow all its outgoings and incomings, and 
young and old salute with pleasure the 

Pair ark of light, and every blessedness.” 


It was Viola that taught us this gospel. She was advanced in 
years, and thin, and worn even when first we knew her: cares 
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and time had stripped her of what the world deems beauty, but 
had not dimmed her all-beautiful spirit. Yes, she must once 
have had beauty of both kinds, for it has been told us, by one 
who heard, that when her husband Apostolo was suddenly sur- 
prised by his wife passing on the opposite side of a low hedge 
near his house door, he gazed at her as at an unexpected, lovely 
apparition, and passionately exclaimed “ God, bless thee Viola! ” 
In the words and tone there was love’s holiest rapture, as it will 
be known in the home of heaven. 

To say that she was the most exemplary of wives, the most 
devoted of mothers, in all her relations praiseworthy and beloved, 
is but to place her alongside a hundred other worthy matrons of 
our land. Her influence went with her everywhere, strangers, 
meeting her, blessed they knew not whom, they knew not for 
what—they experienced a sense of the gentleness born of love, 
and that there was a feeling round their heart as of the touch 
of a babe’s finger. 

Her commonest everyday greeting was like that of an angel 
—that is, of a ministering spirit: you knew at that instant 
something of the peace, and strength, and bliss, that a spiritual 
nature can yield to all that comes near it. You did not need to 
know one incident of her life : her manner—her influence, told it 
all. She was ever filled with care for others: Behmen might 
have prophesied of her, when he spoke of the perfection in 
esteeming “every dispensation ever equally acceptable, that the 
Divine will directs and allots us to do, or submit to.” Thence 
came it that she was a radiant ensample of “ energetic resigna- 
tion :” she worked in the dark as though it were sunshine : like 
the star of Goethe she was unhasting, unresting : when her 
labours on earth were over, her husband descended from the 
death-chamber, and opening the Holy Book read the last 
chapter of Proverbs to the assembled family—her portrait is 
there for those who choose to contemplate it—she was one of 
those who “ render life sweet, bland and greatly beneficent, and 
insensibly influence other hearts and other lives to the same 
blessed end :"—that was our feeling, or we should not have tran- 
scribed the word.—Thou blessed, and blessing one, we cannot 
find praise for thee but in the ancient tongue,—‘ Many daughters 
have done virtuously, but thou excellest them all.” 
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* An Israelite, indeed, in whom there is no guile.” » @ 
**1 so enjoy the recollection of our friendship, that 


I seem to have lived happily because I lived with him.” 

THE men we know best and value most, are not the idols of the 
populace : yet we would not exchange them for the square of all 
the public characters of the time. They possess the most 
eminent qualities that have adorned humanity ; be it pureness of 
thought, power of soul, patience, endurance, courage, skill, 
virtue : singleness of purpose, self-sacrifice. Our love for them 
does not blind us : we have coldly weighed and measured them, 
The volume wherein the heroism and self-control of classic times 
are embalmed,—and the Scriptures themselves—only beautify 
these lives when we place them in their light. We have associated 
with martyrs and buried saints. 

We join to the women we have mentioned, the husband of the 
last,—A postolo—whose memory is a religion to us. 

He represents to us Conscience, Will : Strong Fidelity, Good- 
will. Through him hope of human nature has for us been re- 
deemed : its purity shown to be possible. He was a Talus of un- 
bending morality, and iron rectitude. He was simplicity itself 
in all his ways and thoughts; easy, free—dreaming not of fear or 
mischance—ruled by no precedent or authority—by Conscience 
only. We connect him in our minds with Xenocrates, of whom, 
Polemo always spoke, praising his guileless nature and his 
rigorous virtues, and his chaste severity, like that of a Doric 
building.—But, indeed, all that is recorded of purity and great- 
ness of mind cluster round him. 

Severity, was a word we used,—not austerity. He would have 
asserted with Democritus that the chief good is Cheerfulness. 
The buoyancy of boyhood’s spirit never failed him: no, not amidst 
the frosts of age. He was one who, on rising from his bed, could 
say, “I will be happy this day,” and nought that could happen 
from man or fortune should cloud that sunshine determination. 
His will was not exercised to command others, but to control him- 
self, to preserve a harmonious manhood.— We shall blend the 
language from two pens,—as the light of two stars shedding 
combined radiance on this mind. He was, like the Roman pa- 
triot, likest virtue, inasmuch as he seemed to act aright, not in 
obedience to any law or outward motive, but by the necessity of 
a happy nature, which could not act otherwise—and thus 


every word and act of his was invested with a strong sin- 
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cerity, as being the voice of his whole harmonious manhood : nay 
the very harmony, the living and life-giving harmony of that 
rich manhood.—His whole life and being thus breathed Cheerful- 


ness, 
He was of middle height, with broad square shoulders, slim 


and graceful in figure, a wide forehead, hazel eyes, all gentle- 


ness and love, giving a full assurance in every look : his figure and 
bearing were of the Elizabethan times. His language agreed with 
his character, he spoke in plain terms eloquently, He was as 
affectionate as his glance, and this rarely came from preference 
of persons or position, rather as the nature of his being. Confu- 
cius said, “1 have not seen any who loves virtue as we beauty.” 
Apostolo did : hence his affection was as broad and general as the 
casing air. His influence was widely felt: but to attempt to 
describe his character alone had a magic in it : when we spoke of 
him to one of slow discernment and prurient thought, he lighted 
up and his heart uttered speech.—* Such men are the salt of the 
earth.” 

And as to his Creed? would ask envious, creeping, irreligious 
Christians. Herein, too, he was of mark. He transgressed not 
on things holy by language or suggestion : on his great bereave- 
ment he spoke not himself, but direct from the death-chamber, 
as we have said, came into the bosom of his family and read the 
last chapter of Proverbs : at that time meeting a friend in the 
fields who spoke of the trial, he replied, “ This is the time when 
one must strive to know the peace that passeth all understand- 
ing :’’ We never in all our intimacy heard him mention a sacred 
name : he was like the book of Esther in which God is not men- 
tioned and yet itis full of Him : he was a holy man and had the 
silence of holiness, 

Perhaps to some dim minds there is incongruity in what we 
have said. If so, we shall do them service in explaining further 
in the words of one of the most illustrious of our Canons: “A 
belief may be professed either by stating it in terms, or by acting 
in a manner which necessarily implies that you hold it. A man 
may profess a creed with which his life is at variance: but he may 
also live a creed, for I may so speak, which he has not the desire 
or skill to put into exact words. There is no moral difference 
between the sincere expression of a conviction in language, and 
its consistent reflection in action.” 

Speaking in the everyday manner, we should say, 

“I boast of my ideal realised!” 
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that this man seemed to come from a better land: Seneca de- 
clared that nobleness derives from heaven itself,—he was one of 
heayen’s nobility : he had kept the white promises of childhood— 
faithfulness and trust ; he was great although unstudied in the 
greatness of antiquity: we saw in him the soul in its native 
purity and power; he embodied in every place and phrase, 
the poet’s injunction 
* Best be yourself, imperial, plain and true :” 

That he was reviled, is but to praise him, for he brought not 
admiration for goodness, but co-operation in those who had in 
their soul any relics of such qualification: Lacerdaire’s eulogy 
on Dronot, might be repronounced over him,—“ Rare and 
excellent life! one to which we cannot rise through taste alone, 
but which requires character and goodness.” His influence works 
in us thus :—when words and acquaintances fail, his Memory 
serves to strengthen us, and bids us be firm unto death. 

The sabbath-murmur to our heart is :—The sacrifice of his life 
is over: his dust is in the grass and flowers : his ‘spirit gone as a 
flame passing into the sun’s light: It is for us to go through 
earth’s manifold labours, to take each hour as a victory, less 
moved by hope than certainty: having no regret that he is not 
here, but joy that he has been: That certainty to consist in feeling 
that the things we do are done just as things ought to be done.—- 
That hope to be left for the heavenly land, where we shall be 
content aud blessed in being found worthy to touch the hem of 
his garment. 























HORACE: 


_A NOVEL. 
BY MATTHEW SETON. 
CHAPTER XXIX, 
PENANCE. 


** Well, Master Poll, I'll tiekle, 
For him, at least, I have a red in pickle.” 
O'K arya. 


GRANTLEY threw himself on a sofa and glared half sulkily, half 


defiantly at his father, while Mr. Winn began to pace up and 
down the room as his way was when he was annoyed and 


agitated. 

“So my suspicions have turned out to be right,” he said, 
stopping before his son and looking at him severely. 

“ What suspicions do you mean?” 

“IT told you some time ago that from certain hints which had 
come to my ears, I had strong suspicions that among other 
disgraceful proceedings of yours you had been playing the fool 
with that girl, Martha Wren, who was housemaid here. My 
suspicions have been confirmed, for about a fortnight ago I 
received a letter from your uncle in which he said that Martha 
Wren had given birth to a child, and that his old housekeeper, 
Mrs. Plumtree, had discovered that you were the father of it.” 

“The devil she has!” cried Grantley angrily, though his 
face became considerably whiter. “I should have thought 
Uncle Harold would have considered it decidedly infra dig to 
play the ungentlemanly part of trying to raise a scandal against 
his own nephew and listening to the cock and bull stories of a 
malicious, half crazy old harridan like Plumtree.” 

“This sort of evasion wont do, Grantley,” said his father 
sternly, “and you will do wiser, let me tell you, to refrain from 
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heaping your scurrilous abuse on people who have done nothing 
more than their duty, I must have a direct answer tq my 
question—is this story about you true, or is it not?” 

“ As you seem so anxious about the affair, I rather think it is 
pretty correct on the whole,” said Grantley, coolly. 

“Tncorrigible young profligate!” cried his father, renewing 
his agitated promenade. ‘“Scarcely launched on the arena of 
life, as you may say, and yet you seem to possess and even to 
glory in the insensibility of some practised and hardened 
debauchee. What disgusts me in your case is the way in which 
I am told you behaved to this girl after having betrayed her. 
You first bound her to secrecy and then let her return to her 
home to shift for herself; considering that you had freed your- 
self from all obligations by making her a munificent present of 
half-a-sovereign, though out of the ample allowance I have 
always made you, you might have afforded her handsome 
assistance in her trouble.” 

“Oh, I daresay ; and found myself in a worse hole than ever,”’ 
put in Grantley. “The calls that are made on a fellow’s purse 
in these days when a fellow is expected to go the ‘whole hog’ 
in everything are perfectly awful, don’t you know.” 

“Inflated puppy!” cried Mr. Winn, gazing at him with an 
expression of profound contempt. “ Calls on your purse, forsooth! 
Who on earth do you think you are? Do you really flatter 
yourself that the world concerns itself whether a feeble cypher 
like you does or does not go the ‘ whole hog’, as you express it 
in your elegant slang, or that it would care a fig whether you 
were snuffed out of existence to-morrow? The calls on your 
purse are made by your own vicious, expensive and degrading 
tastes. But I am quite determined that you shall not make 
others suffer through your instrumentality without helping 
them to bear the burden. When your uncle first wrote and 
consulted me about the matter I had half a‘mind to make you 
marry the girl.” la 

“ Marry! me?” cried the reprobate, starting up. 

“ Yes, you,” roared his father. 

“Oh! ’pon my honour that would be coming it rather too 
strong, don’t you know. J marry Martha Wren—a common 
slavey? I say, I say—that’s rather too much!” 

“Say rather that such a fate would almost be too good for 
such a creature as you. {If it is beneath you to marry ‘a 
common slavey,’ as you call her, it was not beneath you to ruin 
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her and desert her. From what I am told, this girl, though she 
may be your inferior in social position, is vastly your superior 
in everything that is essentially upright and deserving. She 
has shown, let me tell you, a magnanimity which ought to 
make you blush. It was with the greatest difficulty they 
wrung her secret from her. Callous and cowardly sensualist as 
you have shown yourself, she yet wished to shield you.” 

“T tell you what it is, father, I won't stand any more of this,” 
cried Grantley, springing from his seat. “A fellow can’t stand 
being called a coward and names of that sort with impunity, 
don't you know.” 

“Sit down, sir!”’ roared Mr. Winn, “and don’t attempt any 
of your impertinent bluster with me, for you will find it useless.” 

Grantley, muttering an oath, resumed his seat. 

“ A pretty figure you and the mum would cut in society when 
it was known that your son had married a housemaid,” he 
observed, sullenly. 

“For myself I could have borne that,” said Mr. Winn, 
“With me the first consideration is, as it is with your uncle 
Harold, that my honour should remain unstained. That once 
assured the world may think or say what it likes. But I knew 
that the fact of a minds alliance would break your mother’s heart, 
and so we put that plan out of the question. Apart from that 
there was another thing which made it absolutely impossible. 
Grantley, I am going to tell you something which will greatly 
tickle your vanity. This girl whom you despise would not 
marry you though you were to go down on your knees and ask 
her.” 

“The devil she wouldn't, the impudent little upstart!” cried 
Grantley with unaffected amazement. 

“T thought you would be flattered, my boy,” said his father 
with a slight smile. “Strange as it may appear, Martha Wren 
has cast her eyes on an old sweetheart, named John Ribstone, 
to whom she has told everything and to whom she is engaged 
~to be married. She would not marry you now, were you Sir 
Grantley Winn himself, and lord of Wintoun manor, and ‘the 
rich East to boot.”’ 

“The little fool must be mad—hopelessly insane, don’t you 
know,” said Grantley glancing at himself in a mirror opposite. 

“Perhaps that bewitching heiress whom you followed 80 
amorously down to Yorkshire is mad also, for I can easily 
divine the cause of your abrupt return,” said his father, smiling 
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sarcastically. “However that may be, I will tell you what your 
uncle and I have agreed upon. You are to go down to Wintewm 
in a few days and spend a week—or longer if you like—with 
your uncle and aunt. You will have all the shooting, or fishing, 
or riding that you-may set your heart on, and, in addition, you 
will have the inexpressible pleasure of making acquaintance with 
your little cousin—Horace. But you will have to do penance. 
Your uncle will take you to call upon Martha’s mother and 
grandmother, with whom she is at present living. There you will 
openly acknowledge your own child and its mother, and ask for- 
giveness for having so basely deserted them, at the same time 
handing over to them a sum of money which I shall deduct from 
your quarter’s allowance ; and which you will have to renew to 
them out of every ensuing quarter, until such time as I shall see 
fit to make further arrangements. You fully understand this, I 
hope?” 

Mr. Grantley Winn seemed so thoroughly to realise the 
humiliating nature of the plan adopted for him that for a moment 
he sat and stared at his father in speechless astonishment. Then 
he got up, put his hands into his breeches’ pockets and moved 
towards the door, muttering as he did so, “ understand you, by 
Jove? D it all, I’ve had enough of this.” 

Mr. Winn laid his hand on his arm. ‘ Whether you have had 
enough or not J have not. Sit down and listen to me, sir. If 
you refuse to comply with the conditions I have stated there is 
but one alternative.” 

“Eh. What do you mean?” said Grantley, sitting down. 

“T mean that you shall leave this house this very instant, and 
henceforth provide for yourself as best you can.” 

“Oh! that’s all bosh, you know. It’s simply out of the ques- 
tion, because, you know I’m precious hard up as it is.” 

“ And so I intend you to remain until you learn to earn some- 
thing for yourself, and to conduct yourself more rationally than in 
indulging in conceited dreams of running up and down the . 
country hunting up heiresses. I have already arranged that you 
shall enter your Uncle Richard’s bank as soon as you return 
from Wintoun. I told you some time ago that I could not put 
up with your idleness and dissipation much longer, and since I 
have heard of this disgraceful proceeding in connection with 
Martha Wren matters have reached a climax. Besides, that is 
not all; you have been among the money-lenders. I received a 
note from a man called Collins. I know all about your dealings 
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with him. You and one of your highly-respectable boon com- 
panions, called Grossmith, have contrived to induce an innocent 
young fellow; called Chiffin, to sign a bill on your behalf. This, 
Collins has told me all about it.” 

“T told you that if ever 1 found you entering into transactions 
with advertising money-lenders I would leave you to get out of 
your scrapes as best you might. 1 intend to see this particular 
business properly settled, but I intend also that every farthing 
which it will cost shall come out of your own pocket, so for some 
time to come you will have to take a lesson in the painful but 
wholesome science of economy. As to what I have said about 
your visit to Wintoun, I give you till to-morrow to make up 
your mind. It is one of two things—you either consent or leave 
my house.” 

“If you've finished, you know, I think I'll retire to my virtuous 
chamber and try and get rid of the splitting headache which 
I’ve contracted during this interesting but slightly lengthened 
interview,” said the young gentleman, getting up, and making 
towards the door with a somewhat crest-fallen aspect. 

“ T hope the rest will do you good, Grantley, and remember,— 
to-morrow,” said his father a little sadly as he sank into a chair. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


IN WHICH MRS. PLUMTREE’S PENETRATION IS JUSTIFIED. 


“To err is human; to forgive divine.” 
Pors. 


How came Patty Wren to reveal the secret which she had so long 
guarded with so much heroism? It came to pass on this wise. 
Every time that Mrs. Plumtree paid a visit to her old friend 
Mrs. Marrowfat, Martha's little Fanny had, of course, made 
some progress in corporeal development. But this was not all. 
The old housekeeper remarked that parallel with the infant's 
growth there came out a likeness in its face and hair, which cor- 
roborated more strongly every day the theory which she had 
long held with regard to its paternity. Her suspicions had first 
been aroused by some hints thrown out in a letter from Mrs. 
Winn’s cook,’ who had get her situation in the Dover Street 
house mainly through Mrs. Plumtree’s instrumentality. These 
suspicions now amounted to certainties, and the venerable woman 
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had formed a resolve. One morning, just about the time when 
Mr. Grantley Winn was setting out to hunt up his heiress: in 
Yorkshire she knocked at the door of the library, where Sir 
Harold was sitting alone with his newspaper. 

“ Ah, Mrs. Plumtree, you want a word with me, eh?” said the 
baronet, as his housekeeper presented herself, curtseying to the 
ground. 

“If so be Iam not at this moment intruding on your privacy, 
Sir Harold, I should be obliged by your granting me a few mo- 
ments’ haudience.” 

‘Certainly, Mrs. Plumtree. I am, you may perceive, per- 
fectly disengaged at present, save for this stupid newspaper, 
which has been doing its best to convinée me how dull it can be 
during what they call “the silly season.” But were I a minister 
of state, plunged up to the ears in business, I should always give 
orders that whoever else might be refused admittance Mrs. 
Plumtree was never to be kept waiting in the ante-chamber,” 
said Sir Harold, in the half bantering tone which he delighted to 
employ towards his octogenarian retainer. ‘ You know, Mrs. 
Plumtree, I look upon you as a kind of domestic Prime Minister 
of mine.” 

“Which I am sure it is most gracious of you to mention, Sir 
Harold, and just like your kind heart, though as to me being 
dressed up in a black cassock and white bands, and mounting 
into a pulpit to hold forth the word of life—Oh! dear, dear, 
that’s quite a horse of another colour ; and whatever would Mr. 
Troutbeck say? But lord! Sir Harold,” she continued, catching 
the twinkle in the baronet’s eyes, “ you're just as fond of your 
joke as you were thirty years ago, when you loved to come to my 
parlour and share my cup o” tea and buttered toast, and carry on 
all your giddy pranks—filling my cup up with sugar when my 
back was turned, and hiding the kettle-holder, and such like 
starts. Well, well, I only wish every Winn was'as light-hearted 
and frank-natured as you was, Sir Harold.” 

“ As the old cock crows the young cock crows,” is the saying, 
Mrs. Plumtree, so by-and-bye, I quite expect to hear of Master 
Horace turning his attention to kettle-holders and buttered toast. 
But speaking of that young gentleman, is it anything about him 
that you have come to me?” 

“Tt is not, Sir Harold. Bless his precious heart! his lordship 
continues to thrive all that could be wished; and every day I 


seem to discern a more marked resemblance to his grandfather. 
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I mean, of course, his grandfather on the Winn side of the 
family. It was about Mr. Grantley Winn that I wished to say 
a few words, Sir Harold.” 

“ About Grantley, my nephew, Mrs. Plumtree ?” 

“Tf you please, Sir Harold.” 

“Strange! Well, what of him ?” 

“I'm sure, Sir Harold, you will pardon the liberty I am about 
to take, and will do me the justice of allowing that ever since I 
have been in the family, which is now nigh upon three score years 
and ten, I have never been wanting in devotion to its interests or 
regard to its honour, and that for anyone to bear the name of 
Winn was enough for me to do anything in my humble way that 
I could for them——yea, to go through fire and water on their be- 
half, if so be there should be any call to do so.” 

The good woman paused for a moment to wipe away with her 
apron the tears which were beginning to dim her spectacles. 

“ My good creature,” said Sir Harold, “ whatever it is you have 
to tell me—nothing, I assure you, is needed to remind me of the 
fidelity and affectionate devotion which you have shown towards 
my family since the first moment you entered this house. Would’ 
to God, Mrs. Plumtree, there were more like you in these degene- 
rate days!” 

“God bless you, Sir Harold, for saying so,” said the old 
housekeeper with a deep curtsey. “And now I will unburden 
my mind to you Sir Harold. You will remember that Martha 
Wren, grand-daughter of my particular old friend, Mrs. Marrow- 
fut, went into Mrs. Edmond Winn’s service about three years ago 
as under-housemaid.”’ 

“ T recollect it perfectly, Mrs. Plumtree.”’ 

“Well, Sir Harold, about the same time a smart and respect- 
able young woman called Jane Savage, whose parents I knew, 
went there as cook, and I asked her to keep her eye on Patty who, 
though a good, well-meaning girl in every respect, was as I 
thought, and her own mother thought so too, a little bit light- 
headed and fond of admiration, as one might say. Well, about 
this time last year Patty comes back from London, not to speak 
it offensively, Sir Harold,—great with child ; which naturally 
was a great grief both to her mother and her grandmother. The 
child was born not above two weeks before Master Horace ; but, 
do all she could, Mrs. Wren could never persuade Patty to tell 
her who its father was.” 
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“That accounted, then, for Martha Wren having been laid up,” 

or: Sir Harold. “ She had had a baby ?” ge 

“ Just so, Sir Harold. Now, I had kept upa sort of corres- 
pondence with Jane Savage, for I felt interested in the girl as also 
in Patty ; the more so as Providence had cast their lot for the 
time being in that dreadful city of London : which they tell me— 
though as you know Sir Harold, I have never set foot in it in my 
life—is a perfect Babylon of temptation for high and low, and 
especially for young females. Well, Jane would often mention 
Mr. Grantley and his racketty ways, and generally speaking in 
connection with Patty, who, she said, he was fond of making pre- 
sents to and carrying on with in a way which Jane thought was 
somewhat too familiar, and not at all becoming, considering their 
respective positions. When Patty got into trouble and came 
home Jane wrote to me that she felt convinced Mr. Grantley was 
the cause. Not liking to be hasty in the matter I determined to 
wait till Patty’s baby should be born, and should then ‘ see how the 
cat jumped,’as the saying is. Well, Sir Harold, since ever little 
Fanny was brought into the world I’ve watched the likeness to 
her father grow stronger day by day, until I have become so con- 
vinced of the fact that I felt it was my humble and bounden 
duty to acquaint you with it; never having yet kept anything 
secret to myself, which I was fully sure concerned in any way the 
honour of the family of Winn.” 

“You have done right Mrs. Plumtree ; very right; and I 
thank you very much,” said Sir Harold, beginning to pace up 
and down the room just as his brother was wont to do. 
“ But dear me, dear me, what a business this is! My own nephew at 
the bottom of such a mess! Poor, foolish Grantley, I wonder if his 
father has any suspicion of it. How distressed he will be; ah! 
how cut up he will be? Have you spoken to Martha Wren her- 
self, Mrs. Plumtree?” 

“Not in any direct way, Sir Harold, though I ee sometimes 
cast out pretty strong hints in the poor girl’s presence, and 
judging from her bashful looks I feel confident that my impres- 
sion is correct.” 

“T think you had better speak to her, Mrs. Plumtree, and if it 
turns out as you think, I will write at once to Mr. Winn and 
consult him on the matter, for from what I know of Mr. 
Grantley’s character I fear he must have left the poor creature to 
shift for herself all this time; and that cannot beallowed togoon. ~ 
Out of a situation, living on her mother, and with her child to be 


Horace. 
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supported as well, those who helped to bring her to such a 
pass must be compelled to take their share of the burden—eh, 
Mrs. Plumtree ?”’ 

“To be sure, Sir Harold. It was the poor girl’s destitute con- 
dition that made me the more anxious you should know of the 
case. Ihave done what lay in my power to help her in the way 
of articles of clothing for Fanny, and some old dresses and things 
for herself, besides giving her a little washing to do at odd times, 
but still when all’s said and done it must always come hard upon 
her mother to a certain extent. Well, Sir Harold, I will put on 
my bonnet and shawl, and creep down to the lodge at once and 
have a talk with Martha.” 

“Do, Mrs. Plumtree ; and if you can report the result to me 
in the course of the afternoon I will write by this evening’s 
post.” 

The venerable housekeeper found the inmates of the lodge 
occupied in the usual way—Mrs. Marrowfat dozing over the fire, 
Mrs. Wren ironing cuffs and collars near the window, and keep- 
ing a sharp look out on the lodge gate, and Patty singing lulla- 
bies to Fanny, who was nestling on her lap. . 

“Ah, Mrs. Plumtree is it you, mam?” said Mrs. Wren, lay- 
ing down her iron and setting a chair. “ We was just wondering 
when you was going to give us a look in, and mother’s been 
counting the hours till she should hear your step. Well, here 
you are just in time for a good cup of tea, as luck will have it. 
Pat, my girl, pop Fan into her bassinet, and help me lay the 
cloth.” 

‘Well, my good old soul, and how has the world been using 
you?” said Mrs. Plumtree, laying her hand on Mrs. Marrowfat’s 
shoulder. 

“ Ah, much as usual, Mary, much as usual,” groaned the old 
woman, coming out of her doze. “It’s the old story—rheumatise 
on Sunday, lumbager on Monday, ague on Tuesday, cramps on 
Wednesday ; they all come as regular to the day as if they came 
by appointment. Talk of the grasshopper being a burden, I 
find a flea too mach for me; nothing but aches and weariness 
from morning till night. You've been a cruel long time in 
coming to see me, Mary.” 

“Come now, if there is’nt an ungrateful old woman for you,” 
said Mrs. Plumtree, laughing cheerily. “Only one little week 
to-morrow is it since I was sitting in this chair, and yet she com- 
plains of my long absence! Oh, Jane, Jane, whatever can I do 
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to bring you out of the dismals, and make you do common justice 
to your old crony ?” 

“Ts it really but a week since you was here, Mary? dear, dear, 
dear, I think my memory must be going like everything else. 
Well, well, you must pardon a fretful old woman like me, whose 
poor wits have been a’most burned up in the fires of affliction. 
If I am cantankerous at times, you’re well sure it’s no ways that 
I’m really ungrateful—leastways to you, Mary.” 

“T know it Jane, I know it,” said the housekeeper, taking 
her old friend’s hand in her own.” You've been sorely tried 
in the flesh if ever woman was, and often do I ponder on the 
wonderful ways of the Lord, who has -seen good to send the 
thorn to Jane Marrowfat, while He leaves Mary Plumtree to 
enjoy her old age without, as you may say, the scratch of a 
pin’s point. Were He pleased to let me share but one of your 
pains, Jane—say the rheumatics or the cramp—lI would bless 
Him with all my heart when I saw you a small bit easier.” 

“Heaven bless you, Mary, for the wish ; but the Lord forbid 
that it ever be fulfilled! No, no; though I’m often ‘vexed in 
spirit when them great pangs and twinges goes through me like 
iron daggers it does me good to think of the days when you and I 
were smart young girls having our frolic on the village green of 
an evening, and then to look at your kindly face and active form, 
and think that the only difference to you since that time is that 
you’ve grown a deal older. As for me, I’m getting very nigh to 
kingdom come, and it won’t be long now, thank the Lord, it 
won’t be long. It was only last night I dreamed I saw my old 
man in some happy place, smiling at me with his old cunning 
smile, and beckoning, as it were, to me with his hand to come 
and join him. "Tis nigh twenty years now since he went to glory, 
but, may be, for all that he’s felt a bit lonesome like without his 
old woman to keep him company. They do say,” continued the 
old woman, meditatively, “and parson Troutbeck once assured 
me of the fact—that up yonder we shall wear a golden crown and 
play on harps, but look as close as I would, Mary, neither harp 
nor crown could I discern in my Bill’s possession.” 

“ You thought, then, of that in your dream, Jane?” 

‘“‘ Most sure, Mary, I did that, having the idea so strong on my 
mind. But not a thing could I see different about Bill; “twas 
his old look, his old smile; nothing, as you may say, changed 
about him in any ways.” 

“ After all, Jane, ’twas but a vision,” said Mrs. Plumtree, 
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softly. “ You saw your Bill, as the Word says, but “ in a glass 
darkly,” and not as you expect to see him when the graves is 
opened and the ’eavenly trumpet sounds.” 

“To be sure, Mrs. Plumtree,” put in Mrs. Wren, shaking her 
head with a look of awe and admiration. “There are few that 
can speak of them blessed things like yourself. But it strikes 
me, Pat, the tea’s been drawn this quarter-of-an-hour. Hand 
Mrs. Plumtree her cup, my girl.” “ Doubtless you're right 
Mary,” said Mrs. Marrowfat ; “and as for harps Bill was not 
much of a hand at musical instruments any more than I am 
myself. He tried a scrape on the fiddle once at a harvest-home 
dance, but, lor! he made nothing of it.” 

“Come, mother,” said Mrs. Wren, “let Mrs. Plumtree sit 
down to her tea and drink it whilst it’s hot. Draw in your chair 
Mrs. Plumtree, if you please and be so good as tell me whether 
‘tis sugared to your liking. Patty pass Mrs. Plumtree the bread 
and-butter.” 

“And so Fanny’s thriving like a little partridge, Martha.” 
said Mrs. Plumtree, looking with shrewd benevolence at the 
young mother, as she sipped her tea. ‘ Bless me! I see it in 
her little rosy cheeks without any telling. Just like my lord up 
the way yonder. Well, well. And don’t her hair come thick 
and fast ; but always very light, Patty, always very light.” 

“Oh, and do you know, Mrs. Plumtree, Fan cut her first tooth 
the other day—such a one you never saw the like,” cried Patty 
with maternal pride. “It seems near as big as one of my own, 
don’t it mother?” 

“ That will make her a bit peevish at times, I suppose?” said 
Mrs. Plumtree. 

“ Occasionally, the least thing of a night, Mrs. Plumtree, but 
on the whole she keeps her temper wonderful.” 

“ Well, my girl, it’s a good sign and I’m delighted to hear it,” 
said the housekeeper, getting up from her chair. “A quiet 
teething makes a wholesome youth they say. But now, Patty, 
if you've nothing particular to do, and your mother can spare 
you I should like you to step up with me to the house, for I’ve 
something I wish to say to you, and at the same time you can 
carry back another bottle of port wine for your grandmother, 
which I'm sure she must be in want of by this time.” 

“To be sure, Patty, go with Mrs. Plumtree. I'll look after 
Fanny in the meantime,” said Mrs. Wren. “ But Mrs. Plumtree 
won't you take just one other ‘alf-a-cup before you go?” 
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“Not another drop for me, thank you, Mrs. Wren. Good-bye ' 


Jane, my dear. Pluck up a little spirit, there’s a good lady, for 
kingdom come is yet to some extent in the distant future. 
Come, Patty.” 

As soon as the two had proceeded a few yards along the drive, 
the housekeeper began: ‘I daresay, my dear, you’ve often won- 
dered why I noticed the colour of Fanny’s hair so much.” 

“T will own to you, I have, Mrs. Plumtree,” said Patty, blush- 
ing. 

‘¢ And did it never come into your head to think there might 
be a reason for it, my girl? ” 

“At times I did think”—began Patty, and then broke off 
hanging down her head and looking confused and miserable. 

“ Your mother tells me you've always been stout against say- 
ing who baby’s father was. You’ve never yet told her, I sup- 
pose?” 

‘No, ma’am.” 

“ And don’t wish to—eh, Patty?” 

“Tf you please, Mrs. Plumtree, I'd much rather mother 
shouldn’t know nor yet nobody else,” said Patty, beginning to 
cry a little. 

“Ts it for the sake of Fan’s father that you wish to keep it 
quiet, my dear? ”’ 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“You never hear from him. He never sends you any money 
to help keep you and baby ?” 

“No, never; that is to say excepting once when he sent me 
ten shillings by way of post office order.” 

“It strikes me he’s behaved very badly to you Patty, and 
that you have little call to shield him from the consequences of 
his acts.” : 

“T fear he might get into trouble, Mrs. Plumtree with—with 
some of his friends were it ever known,” whispered Patty. 

“What would you say, my dear, if I were to tell you that it 
is known,” said the housekeeper, looking into Patty’s face with 
her keen little eyes. 

“Oh, Mrs. Plumtree—not truly?” cried Patty, covering’ her 
eyes with her apron. 

“You're a brave, kind girl, Martha, and I believe you're a 
deal more sinned against than sinning,” said Mrs. Plumtree, 
drawing the weeping girl's arm gently through her own. “In 
this matter, however, there’s others to be considered besides 
st. 
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him you wish to screen. There now, stop crying, my dear, and 
listen tome. You wouldn’t deny it, would you, Patty, if I were 
to mention his right name?” 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Plumtree, certainly not.” 

“Well, my dear, I will tell you without fear of contradiction 
that young Mr. Grantley Winn is the father of your child, and 
that ‘tis from him Fanny gets her hair so light. What do you 
say, my girl?” 

“It's—it’s true, Mrs. Plumtree,” murmured Patty, “ but how 
—— how did you 

“How did I come to know it—is that what you would ask? 
Why, my dear, do you suppose because I’m an old woman 
nearly ninety years of age and wear spectacles that my eyes 
are completely gone to the moles, and that I can’t put two and 
two together as well as other folk—especially when I have such 
a friend as Jane Savage, who was cook with you at Mrs. Winn’s? 
Don’t you suppose it was the young gentleman who let it out. 
No fear. You may rest assured that jis lips would have 
remained sealed till the day of judgment, before he whispered 
it to a mouse—'eart breaking young rake that he is.” 

“But you'll notmention it to mother, or——or to Lady Winn, 
or Sir Harold, will you, Mrs. Plumtree?”’ faltered Patty. 

“ As to your mother, my child, you ought to tell her yourself; 
it would be but right, now. I have already informed Sir 
Harold, deeming it but my duty to do so, and it is at his own 
option to mention the matter to her ladyship as he thinks proper. 
But you need not be down-hearted or any way alarmed, my 
dear, for nobody has the least ill-will against you. "Tis just the 
contrary. Sir Harold spoke most kind and tender of you to me 
this very day, and all he is anxious about is to see that right 
should be done by you.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Plumtree, he isn’t going to make Mr. Winn—to 
make Mr. Winn ”—— began Patty, looking very much alarmed. 

“To make Mr. Winn do what, you silly girl?’’ said Mrs. 
Plumtree, laughing. 

“Ma—marry me?” whispered poor Patty. 

“Not that I know of, my dear. I don’t think that is Sir 
Harold's intention at all. What he wants is to make Mr. Grantley 
a little ashamed of himself and go his share in ‘paying the 
piper,’ as the saying is. . But how distressed you seem at the 
idea of marrying him, Patty. You wouldn't do so if he was 
willing ?”” 
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“ Not for the world,” said Patty vehemently. 

“Ho! ho! my girl, has your old sweetheart Jack Ribstone 
anything to do with your feelings in the matter, I wonder?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Plumtree, he has. Jack spoke to me one night, 
and behaved, oh so noble, you never would believe. He asked 
me to marry him, and I promised I would—some day,—not just 
yet awhile.” 

“My dear, I think you’ve shown your good sense, as well as 
a good heart. Even were Mr. Grantley willing to make 
reparation by coming forward and asking you to marry him it 
would never do. His position is so wide apart from yours that 
it would only be continual worrit and misery for both parties. 
Take the word of an old woman who has seen something of the 
ways of this wicked world—you would rue the day that ever 
the parson joined your hands together. You've never men- 
tioned Mr. Winn to Jack, I suppose ?” 

“ Dear no, Mrs. Plumtree ; and you—you'll not tell him your- 
self, will you ma’am ?” 

“ Never you fear, my girl. I’m as mum as a mouse except to 
those that have a right to know. Jack is altogether your 
concern, and I don’t myself see what good it would do him your 
telling him—at least for the present. Well, here we are, Patty; 
you follow me straight to my room and I'll give you the wine 
for your grandam, as well as some odds and ends I’ve ferretted 
out for baby; and then I must look sharp and attend on Sir 
Harold in the library, for it wants but half-an-hour to post 
time.” 

Five minutes afterwards the good woman, having laden Patty 
with the promised presents and having given her a maternal kiss 
and bade her be of good cheer, sent her back to the lodge, 
deeply pondering on‘what had occurred, and wondering how an 
old woman like Mrs. Plumtree could be so preternaturally pene- 
trating. 


(To be continued.) 
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EVOLUTION AND NATURAL 
SELECTION. 


BY W. F. AINSWORTH. 


GRANTING evolution, that is to say, the evolving or development 
of more perfect organisation, from that which is less perfect ; 
what, it might be pertinently asked, is meant, or rather intended 
to be conveyed, by the phrase “ Natural Selection ?”’ 

The expression would appear to imply either a power inherent 
in matter, when endowed with life, to select the form most suit- 
able for its functions, or that nature operates in developing form 
in such a manner as to best adapt it for the purposes for which 
particular beings are created. 

In the first case it would imply the action of individual instin ct 
or will ; in the second, the action of a guiding power. And as 
we assume the one or the other, a very important distinction is 
involved, 

The evidences given of design in plant or animal organisation 
would unquestionably imply a guiding powér—Omniscience and 
Omnipotence—but if it is argued that a multi-cellular organisa- 
tion has the power of selection within itself, the necessity for such 
a guiding principle is precluded. 

The expression, “ natural selection,” will scarcely admit of any 
other interpretation than, that it is meant by such, to convey the 
idea of an inherent power of selection. Had it been otherwise, it 
would have been termed, “ selection by nature,” or in other words 
the laws by which organisation is modelled to fit it for the ne- 
cessities of existence, and not simple adaptability of organisation 
to circumstances. Yet to advocate the existence of a power in- 
herent in matter to adapt itself to the exigencies of life, is to im- 
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ply 2 power in matter that transcends the highest functions of 
mind and the greatest efforts of genius. This alone would justify 
doubts as to the soundness of such a view of the subject. 

Out of what is it supposed that such a power can spring? Is 
it from impulse, experience, instinct, thought or will? Such 
would imply a mental organisation, which is not to be found in 
plants or the lower animals, which are subjected to the same 
exigencies. Is it derived gradually, slowly and unconsciously 
from the necessities of the case? Then it must have a guiding 
principle from without, for without consciousness it can scarcely 
be said to be dictated from within. A plant may turn uncon- 
sciously to the sun, but a plant does not bear petals, pollen and 
seed, from the mere necessities of the case, but because such are 
part and portion of the order of creation. 

If modifications in form and changes in organisation were in- 
herent in matter, anomalies in form and organisation would be 
expected to be met with in living beings, far in excess even of the 
wondrous multitude of forms and organisations known to have 
existed in the. past, and that are met with in the present, 
One species or kind, might by the assumed inherent power make 
one change or one addition to its organisation, another a further 
change or addition ; but the same plan of structure would not 
be expected to be extended to more than one or two beings, and 
almost every living thing would be unlike any other, and every 
creature would be of a distinct kind or species in itself. The 
links in the chain of creation that attest to a plan would be 
wanting, aud the extension of given forms to a number of spe- 
cies, increased by slight modifications to groups or genera 
would not exist. 

The legs of a bird may be adapted to wading and its bill to 
striking fish, but it is difficult to imagine that_a penguin has 
become a crane, because it has had to get its food in shallow 
waters, or that a crane has become a penguin because it has to 
obtain its food in the sea. It is much more reasonable to sup- 
pose that the crane and the penguin have been created in a 
manner best adapted to meet the circumstances, in which it 
has pleased Providence to place them. 

It is almost as unreasonable to suppose that any amount of 
time would bring about such changes, as it would be to suppose 
that such changes could be brought about by a change of 
place and habits, or of seasons ; and that a penguin should 
have the power to become a crane inland, or that a crane in 
2s 32 
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summer should have the power to become a penguin in winter, 
when rivers, ponds and lakes are frozen over. 

It may be deemed to be scarcely fair, and not doing justice to 
the advocates of natural selection, to ignore the possibility of 
changes being brought about by gradual and intermediary 
organisations, and to argue from extreme cases ; but the in- 
stances might have been derived from still more remote compa- 
risons. The instances in question are indeed only resorted to, or 
ndduced, to render the results to which the theory would lead, 
clear and intelligible. For without entering into the minute de- 
tails of intermediary development, it is evident that if the 
principle of the inherent power of organisation to modify itself 
according to circumstances, is granted, in the very smallest de- 
gree ; so it would be impossible to determine to what extent the 
power might be carried, and where it is to terminate. 

A man’s limbs may be lengthened, as in the case of the Arabs 
in the Chaldean marshes, by constant habits of wading, just as a 
man’s arm may be strengthened by striking an anvil, or a man’s 
brain may be enlarged by habits of thought, but these are not 
structural changes, or changes in organisation, only a particular 
development of organs. No animal could by inherent power 
organise a fin or a tail, because it is essential that it should 
swim, or wings because it is essential that it should fly—a 
mollusk may become a fish, a fish a bird, and a bird a quadruped 
or biped, by progress of evolution, but not by an inherent power 
of selection, or the most extraordinary breaks might be expected 
in the links of creation. Many and peculiar details of organisa- 
tion are necessary to avimals, belonging to the different king- 
doms of nature in order that they may be enabled to fulfil their 
respective missions, and the study of these is what constitutes 
comparative anatomy; but one feature of organisation is not 
given to any one species, that does not belong to a certain class 
of creation, and that has not all the corresponding organs which 
are necessary for the particular circumstances for which it is 
created, and which in themselves constitute a whole system, for 
the naturalist knows very well that it does not suffice to develop 
fins and tails, to dwell in the deep, or merely to strike outa 
wing, to be enabled to, live in the air, but each of these more 
marked peculiarities are accompanied by other peculiarities of 
internal structure, which are not only characteristic of a plan 
and system in creation, but also involve Omniscience and 
Omuipotence, and the existence of a Creator. 
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The doctrine of evolution is perfectly comprehensible, and pro- 
bably sound, limited to circumstances which argue the lapse 
of time—immeasureable, save by geological epochs—if based 
upon spiritual or physical influences—a first principle, a guiding 
power, and an Omniscient design more commonly expressed as 
the Laws of Nature—not physical buat vital—but that such prin- 
ciples, and such laws, should be inherent in matter, and the 
counterpart of physical laws, is to admit not only the possibility, 
but the probability of doubt, deviousness, want of harmony, and 
the absence of efficacy in the whole of creation for the purposes 
of existence of each individual or class-ofindividuals created. 

It may be said that the physical laws inherent in matter, may 
be as certain in their operation, as they are in other actions, 
where life is absent ; as in crystallography, and as much so, as 
the spiritual laws of nature ; but then they would no longer be, 
in such manifestations as have been alluded to, mere physical 
laws inherent in matter, as such, but laws imparted from without 
to matter. 

Were matter guided in evolution by the physical laws of the 
force of circumstances, with the complement of an inherent 
power of natural selection, it is impossible not to conceive that 
the results would be uncertain, imperfect, and infinitely various, 
because the physical laws would no longer be simple and 
uniform, as in chemical action, but they would have become com- 
plicated by the additional power of natural selection ; and the 
efforts made by each individual to compass what is best adapted 
to the purpose of existence, cannot but be imagined to be some- 
thing similar to what the efforts of men have hitherto been to 
effect aérial navigation. 

But if the laws of creation come from without, then we should 
have, as we really have, a certain design adapted to certain pur- 
poses, a structure perfect in all the details of its organisation for 
those purposes and functions necessary to the attaining of given 
ends, such as no inherent power could possibly give; and we 
should have, as we really have, a series of organisations in which 
vast numbers resemble one another, instead of as would happen 
in case of natural selection an infinite variety of organisations, 
each adapting itself according to the power of natural selection, 
supposed to be inherent in it, to such circumstances as may 
influence its existence. 

It may, in a similar manner, be argued that an inherent power 


of selection can produce uniform results in so far as the creation 
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of a number of species, or kinds resembling one another, are con- 
cerned; or, admitting, that there are no real distinctions of 
species, since varieties may occur in such, that natural selection 
brings about the same ends in a number of existing creatures ; 
but if so, it is no longer a “ power” of natural selection, but a 
“law” of natural selection, and it is impossible to form a con- 
ception of a law existing, without also admitting that of a law 
giver. It is a spiritual and not a physical law, for the moment 
the so-called power of natural selection, claimed to be inherent in 
matter, produces uniform results in the development of life, it is 
no longer matter, the physical laws of which may produce new 
bodies, or such phenomena as crystallisation, for such a physical 
law could not without the spirit of design, and the spiritual 
power of creation, multiply the same complex organisations 
through a number of individuals. 

The differences between chemical action and crystallisation, 
and life, as shown in the lowest forms of cellular-protogen or 
protoplasm, and in some forms of vegetation, may be difficult to 
determine, and the last link or line which separates the one from 
the other may not yet have been satisfactorily determined, for the 
Laws of Nature are as determinable in producing uniformity and 
constancy in chemical action or in crystallisation, as they are in 
the first recognisable phenomena of life. There is however no 
principle of natural selection, unless we term affinity or 
attraction, to be such, in chemical action or in crystallisation, no 
more than there is in life, and the principles of chemical action 
and of crystallisation are not inherent in matter, but are due to 
the action of physical laws, just as the phenomena of life are due 
to the action of psychical or spiritual laws. 

It may be expressed as an inherent power, although such an 
expression is far from being clear or satisfactory, of water to 
crystallise in octabedrons, and to develop into cubes or rhom- 
boids ; as it may be expressed to be an inherent power in organi- 
sation to develop into a fin or a limb ; but the first implies the 
action of physical laws to determine whether the form shall be 
an octabedron or a cube, or indeed whether it shall crystallise at 
all; the second implies an abstract or complex principle of 
design and adaptation, in which the physical laws become 
psychic or spiritual force, or the emanation of an Omniscient and 
Omnipotent Creator. 

“Inherent” has been defined “ as existing in something else so 
as to be inseparable from it,"’ as a fixed state of being in another 
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body or substance, and it is generally accepted as signifying that 
which is in matter or substance itself, independent of all powers 
or actions or changes capable of being imparted to matter, or of 
being separated from it. “ Property ” again, has been defined as 
“a peculiar quality” and such quality is found in the capability 
in matter of being acted upon by other powers. When we speak 
then of inherent property, we established a complex idea of a 
fixed state of things, with a capability of change or of being 
acted upon from without. When we say it is the property of 
water to evaporate, or of wood to burn, we distinguish from the 
inherent property of water or wood to exist as such, and imply 
the additional and physical property conferred by other forces 
brought into relation with matter or substance as such. It is 
not said to be the inherent property of water to evaporate, or of 
wood to burn, for to do so they require the action of heat, as also 
because they have other properties. The fallacy of attempt- 
ing to embrace or express the powers in matter imparted by the 
physical laws, by- the powers inherent in matter, is attested in all 
domains of science and natural philosophy. Water by the 
addition of heat becomes vapour, but by its abstraction it 
becomes ice, and by chemical decomposition is resolved into its 
elements—oxygen and hydrogen. These phenomena are not 
spoken of as principles inherent in water, but as results of 
actions—the study of which in the one case is connected with 
hydrostatics, in the other with crystallography, and in the third 
with chemistry. So also to speak of the powers imparted by 
life, as inherent in matter is subversive not only of all principles 
of science, but also of all mental philosophy. If it is once 
admitted that life is a principle inherent in matter or substance— 
that there is a physical basis of life—the principle must be 
extended to the very highest development of: life’ and mind. 
Whereas matter was once defined as all substance constituting 
the material universe, save mind, it must now be defined as all 
substance in the universe, embracing life, mind, and soul, and as 
a logical sequence, the creation of all things. 

There is no power of selection in crystallisation—the laws of 
such phenomena are immutable—but the power of selec- 
tion being granted to organised matter, the laws of such 
phenomena would not be immutable. [t may be said the latter 
laws being inherent in organised matter their action may be 
immutable, and yet the results various, as in crystallisation. 
But how can matter, be matter as such, even when endowed with 
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life, (which itself implies spiritual intervention or the action of 
Jaws and principles that are not material, although they belong 
to matter) and yet be capable of evolution into higher organisms 
without the action of forces, that are in nature—that act through 
matter—and yet which cannot possibly be mere matter—which 
is by itself inert and incapable ? 

To argue that the power of selection is inherent in matter is to 
admit that organised matter possesses higher powers than matter 
when crystallising ; but how can this power be given to one form 
of matter more than to another, save by the intervention of some 
power or force coming from without ? 

The term inherent, as an abstract term expressing a power in 
something else, and yet inseparable from it, is alike misleading 
and objectionable. It would individualise and thereby supersede 
the action of chemical affinity in chemical decomposition or com- 
bination, and it would supersede the laws of nature in crystalli- 
sation, just as it would supersede the psychical or spiritual laws 
in organisation. There would be no necessity in scientific in- 
vestigation for studying the laws of nature as manifested in 
the various phenomena of the universe, it would suffice to say, 
such and such phenomena, and such and such laws, are inherent 
in matter. 

It has been said that there is but one step between the sublime 
and the ridiculous, and it is carrying hypothesis to a dangerous 
extreme when it is assumed that life is an inherent property 
in matter, and that organisation can be modelled—evolved into 
higher organisations—and developed into humanity itself, by 
laws or powers of selection also inherent in matter, and inde- 
pendent of the intervention of any superior power, to design or 
control the principle of organisation. 

The question as to where the natural laws, looked upon as 
physical and material cease, and the natural laws looked upon as 
psychical or spiritual begin, has been the subject of infinite dis- 
cussion. They are both derived from the same source—that of a 
Divine government. But for all practical purposes the spiritual 
law begins in as far as animal life is concerned, in the earliest 
forms in which it presents itself, in that of one-celled substance, 
as in Protameba primitiva, or two-celled substance, as in Amada, 
whether derived from living protogen or protoplasm. Without 
substance there is no life ; without life no spiritual law ; and 
therefore the psychical law begins with the first manifesta- 
tions of action on the part of a living organism. But 
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the physical law does not cease with the supervention of 
the spiritual law, for the two go on conjointly, both 
co-operating in- the phenomena of life, through all the links 
of evolution, up to the most perfect organisation known. 
Admitting these simple principles there ought not to be those 
mistakes which are so common, of speaking of the natural laws, 
when physical laws are meant, or natural laws when psychical or 
spiritual laws are in question. They are both natural laws, as 
being derived from the same source, as before said, but they 
ought to be distinguished as it is a feature of education, and 
essential to the progress of civilisation, that correct expressions 
should be used to express ideas ; and if once the difference between 
two great powers in nature are understood they should not be 
confounded under one name or term, but each should in speaking 
or writing be distinguished in appropriate language. Till this is 
done many points will remain open to controversy, which would 
not be so, if thought was more clearly expressed than it\ often is. 

Nature, in the same way is often confounded or used as an 
alternative expression for that which is material, and for that 
which is spiritual, for the Divine Creation and Divine Govern- 
ment alike. Nature in fact is a very comprehensive term, used 
ina general sense for whatever is made or produced—all the 
works of God—as it used to be expressed, before powers were 
supposed to be inherent in matter, which superseded the powers 
supposed to be the attributes of the Creator. Nature, say the 
lexicographers, is used for agent, creator, author or producer of 
things, for the power that produces them; the essence, essential 
qualities or attributes of a thing, which constitute it what it is ; 
the established or regular course of things ; a law or principle 
of action or motion in a natural body; constitution—aggre- 
gate powers of a body, especially a living one; the consti- 
tution and appearances of things; system of created things, 
soul, species and kind, Nature is thus made to express 
the thing, its qualities, the laws whether physical or psychical, 
that govern it, and the laws of creation. It may thus 
be considered to be a convenient term, as conveying at 
once a number of different ideas; but it is not really so, for 
it would be the better for the progress of science and philosophy 
that everything, every law of motion or action, and every 
functional law, should be as far as possible expressed in correct 
and appropriate language. It is the indefinitiveness of meaning, 
that is attached tg the words nature and natural, that makes it 
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difficult to understand, whether by “natural selection” is 
meant selection by a property inherent in substance, by the 
action of the physical laws, or by the power of life—the psychical 
or spiritual laws. 

The same objections might be made on the same grounds, to 
the terms psychical and spiritual. To the first as implying the 
presence of a soul, to the second as implying the presence of a 
spirit or essence. But what is soul? In man it is used as 
expressive of the mind—as also “of the spiritual and rational 
being of man, as distinguished from mere animal life.” But the 
spiritual being began with animal life, and if the rational being 
is non-existent in the lower animals, the psychical force of life is 
present from the lowest, and therefore so also is the spiritual 
being. It suffices then, for the want of better terms, that that of 
spiritual is used simply to express that which is not material. 

It appears then that we have according to modern biologists, 
life evolved from a peculiar substance in a single, and then a 
multi-cellular organisation. This simple and rudimentary organi- 
sation is evolved or developed into more complex forms by the 
exigencies of circumstances, or the necessities for maintaining 
life, and by adaptation to those circumstances—by natural 
selection in fact—if by such is understood the action of immaterial 
laws in adopting material structure, to the functions desired, and 
not the selection by the creature itself of organs especially 
adapted for its wants. It suffices indeed as before propounded to 
attest design, forethought or intention, that the same peculiarities 
of structure are evolved among many beings from the very begin- 
ning. If such an evolution of organisation had been left to 
powers of selection inherent in each living thing, we should have 
each individual organising itself, if in the lower grades of animal 
life, after the various and contending circumstances in which it 
is placed, without design or continuity, and in the higher phases 
of existence, we should have each individual organising itself 
after its own capricious idea of what would be best suitable to it. 

The writer remembers when a student under Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire, hearing that philosophic naturalist, expound after Meckel, 
how the external carapace of the lobster, is composed, with slight 
differences, of the same bones as are met with internally in man, 
and to have thought for a moment, how capricious even the 
Creator could be! But reflection soon brought correction to 
such foolish thoughts. For it was evident that there was design 
manifested in carrying out one system of organisation throughout 
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the animal world, and that in ordaining that, a certain system 
should be followed out in the evolution of organisms. 

There is in fact a law of evolution by which the simplest uni- 
cellular creation, is, and has been, developed to the perfection 
attained in the haman being ; but this law has followed certain 
principles in which the work of an Omniscient Creator is manifest 
at every step—the same principle pervading all,—and the same 
spirit of design being carried out after one system, although ap- 
plied to different circumstances. To assume that there is a power 
of organisation inherent in matter, and a power of selection, by 
which such matter can change or alter such fundamental laws, is 
to break up the whole chain of creation. Natura non fit saltis, 
said the great Swedish naturalist, and when the links in the 
chain are wanting, it is because they have not yet been detected. 
They are seen in groups known as genera, they are more widely 
extended when groups are gathered together into what have been 
termed “natural families” and they assume their widest extension 
when applied to the whole chain of creation. 

To admit that matter or substance as such, has within itself 
power of life and organisation, is to supplant all the evidence of 
a Creator and a governing power by referring the phenomena 
of life to the same physical laws that govern inert matter, or 
matter unendowed with life, to supersede mind in man, by man 
himself as a machine, and the Omniscient Creator, by that 
which is created. 
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OUR PORTRAITS. 


SIR CHARLES CLIFFORD. 


Sir Coarrtes Cuiirrorp is the eldest son of George Lambert 
Clifford, by Mary, daughter of Walter Hill Coyney, Esq., of 
Weston Coyney, Staffordshire. His grandfather was the Hon. 
Thomas Clifford, son of Lord Clifford, of Chudleigh, who in 1762 
married Barbara, daughter and co-heiress of the last Lord Aston, 
of Forfar, and thus acquired Tixall and other estates in Stafford- 
shire. The eldest brother of George Lambert Clifford was 
created a baronet at the request of Louis XVIII. of France, and 
afterwards assumed the name of Constable for large estates in 
Yorkshire. Sir Charles was born in 1813, and was educated at 
Stonyhurst College. He then studied engineering, and for some 
years was actively engaged assisting in the construction of the 
London and North-Western and other railway works. 

In 1842 came a lull in the hitherto enthusiastic enterprise of 
railway projectors, and Charles Clifford was induced by the 
glowing accounts circulated by the New Zealand Company, then 
recently formed, to visit that colony. Landing in Port Nicholson, 
he found the infant town of Wellington hemmed in between the 
water and an unpenetrated fringe of forest. One of the most 
adventurous explorers among the early settlers, he was among 
the first to search for paths through this tangled bush, and to 
scale the thickly-clad mountain ranges which shut in more fertile 
plains. In these excursions adventure was plentiful—from 
Maories who had not seen the white Pakeha, from the desertion 
of wearied packmen, from the precarious supply of food, depend- 
ing often on Mr. Clifford’s own skill with his shot-gun. He 
found the natives generally friendly, and when they grew to know 
him some of their chiefs gave practical proof of their liking by 
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striving to induce him to reside among them by offers of large 
tracts of land. This hospitality was so far effective that after 
some experiments with the ever-disappointing New Zealand flax 
—the phormium tenax—he visited New South Wales, brought 
back a cargo of sheep, and in the Wairarapa Valley, among 
native tribes whose confidence he had won, commenced the first 
sheep station of the colony, and thus set an example which had 
no slight effect in the speedy enrichment of the country. In 1846 
and 1847, still acting the part of a pioneer, he started a similar 
enterprise on the southern shores_ of Cook’s Straits at Cape 
Campbell, often traversing this frequently boisterous passage of 
forty miles in a decked boat, whose proportions of ten tons would 
scarcely invite to such adventure those now accustomed to cross 
the same waters with all the fearless independence of steam 
power. In 1845, during a native rising in the neighbourhood of 
Wellington, the settlers in the new homesteads on the Porirna 
road, then the main approach through the settled district, aband- 
oned their land in a panic, and the measures taken by the 
Government failed to restore confidence. Charles Clifford, with 
his usual energy, volunteered, if supplied with arms and ammuni- 
tion, to set matters straight. He quickly persuaded the families 
to return to their homesteads, formed an efficient corps among 
the more resolute men, built a stockade, and was thus greatly in- 
strumental in securing the town from attack. 

During part of this period he was appointed by Governor Fitz- 
roy, and acted as one of his Legislative Council, and was a promi- 
nent member of the Settlers’ Constitutional Association, then 
struggling to obtain Parliamentary Government, which was at 
length conceded to them in 1853, New Zealand being the first 
colony to which such a concession was granted. . When the Pro- 
vineial Governments were called into being under the Constitu- 
tion so obtained, he was the first member elected to the Provin- 
cial Council of the Wellington district. Shortly afterwards he 
was again, but this time after a severe contest, returned at the 
head of the poll for the town of Wellington—now grown out of 
all recollection of the forest-shaded huts of 1842—at the elec- 
tion for members of the House of Representatives in the first 
Parliament of the colony. When the Houses met he was 
unanimously (having previously declined an offer to form a 
Ministry) chosen as the first Speaker. To his influence has not 
unfairly been attributed the high standard of Parliamentary de- 
bate and cqnduct, which forso long honourably distinguished the 
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New Zealand Legislature, though this result was largely brought 
about by the high character and great attainments of many 
among that small knot of unpractised politicians. 

None who took part in the strong party strife of those early days 
will deny thatthe impartiality and tact of the Speaker was of in- 
calculable value in the political education of the young colony. 
Having thus formed and presided over the House for two suc- 
cessive Parliaments with undiminished popularity, he was obliged 
by the state of his health to visit England. On his retirement he 
was knighted, and the House, expressing their esteem with great 
warmth, paid him the compliment, not accorded in any other 
case, of voting the payment of the fees customary on such 
occasions. 

During his residence in the mother country he has shown the 
same interest in social and political questions, which rendered 
him so useful to his fellow-colonists in New Zealand. Belonging 
to one of the old Roman Catholic families he urged on the 
foundation of the Catholic Union of Great Britain, and Las since 
taken an active part in its management. 

In 1873, at the request of the New Zealand Government, he 
acted us Colonial Commissioner at the Vienna Exhibition. He 
married in 1847 Mary Anne, daughter of John Hercy, Esq., of 


Cruchfield House, a J.P. and D.L. for the County of Berks, and 
has issue four sons and one daughter. 


M. E. GRANT DUFF, MP. 


Or all men the politician probably acquires the greatest imme- 
diate notoriety. His thoughts, if they have any merit, are con- 
veyed in a few hours to readers in every part of the kingdom, for 
they treat of subjects in which all men have a direct personal 
interest. Unlike the scholar—who, in his study, spends silent 
hours in the production of a work destined to benefit posterity, 
but of which nothing is known until the hour of publication, the 
politician deals with the events of the day as they happen, and at 
the moment when the attention of the nation is concentrated 
upon them. He may have foreseen a crisis from the time the 
cloud was no bigger than a man’s hand to the hour when it 
covers the whole sky, and a kingdom is agitated by its power. 
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Then he becomes identified with it—he is one of the forces at 
work, but a force that does not lose its individuality, or become 
lost in the conflicting elements. He courts a hearing at the very 
moment the public are anxious to listen to him, and from that 
moment his name is indelibly written on the pages of history. 
The present generation has witnessed a series of changes in the 
social condition of the inhabitants of Great Britain such as has 
perhaps never before been effected so rapidly or so peacefully. 
The religion of the people and their education—the two vital 
elements upon which the moral health and the welfare, and per- 
haps even existence of a nation pfe-eminently depend—have 
formed the bases for legislation of a most comprehensive 
character. For several years organic changes in the condition of 
the population followed each other without ceasing, until the 
most ardent reformer was for a time sated with conquest, and the 
less enthusiastic cried with one voice that they must have rest. 
To all who watched the debates upon the greatest of the subjects 
dealt with within the past twenty years the name that heads 
these pages will be familiar. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant Duff was born at Eden, 
Aberdeenshire, on the 2lst of February, 1829. His father, 
James Cunningham Grant Duff, was an Indian soldier and diplo- 
matist, and author of the “History of the Mahrattas.” His 
mother was Jane Catherine, only child of Sir Whitelaw Ainslie, 
author of the “ Materia Indica.” He was educated chiefly at 
Edinburgh and at Bishopwearmouth, whence he passed to Balliol 
College, Oxford, with Mr. Jowett for his tutor. He graduated 
B.A. in 1850, taking a second in classics, and obtained the 
degree of M.A. in 1853. Like many other men who have trans- 
ferred their talents to the study of politics, Mr. Grant Duff pre- 
pared for a legal career, reading law principally in the chambers 
of Mr., now Sir William, Field. He gained the studentship 
offered for competition in 1853 by the united Inns of Court, and 
was soon called to the Bar. He only practised a few months. 

On the 19th of December, 1857, Mr. Grant Duff was elected 
Member of Parliament for the Elgin district of burghs, and 
made his maiden speech in the House in the following February, 
in support of Lord Palmerston’s India Bill. In the next year he 
married Anna Julia, daughter of Mr. Edward Webster, of the 
North Lodge, Ealing, by whom he has six children. Education, 
religious equality, foreign affairs, and our Indian possessions 
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have been the political subjects upon which his attention has 
been most concentrated ; and as early as in 1861 he succeeded in 
obtaining the appointment of the Public Schools Commission. 
The report prepared by this Commission clearly proved the 
necessity for great changes in the most important public schools. 
In spite of the stimulus that has been given of late years to the 
cause of education, and the great improvements that have been 
effected in the mode of instruction, Mr. Grant Duff, like every 
other thinking man, is still far from satisfied with the present 
system, and in his criticisms he has not hestitated to expose the 
shortcomings of our two most influential universities. In an 
address on “ Higher and Secondary Education,’’ delivered in the 
Liverpool Institute on the 8th November, 1876, he stated that 
“the chief source of our errors in the education of the intellect 
seems to me to be that the system which is chiefly in vogne—the 
system of our leading schools—is the result of pure accident.” 
With the educators in the days of the great intellectual revival, 
he believes that “ the intellect of the normal human being will 
be most efficiently trained by learning the best things that men 
have said and the most important things that.are known about 
the circumstances in which they find themselves.” He holds 
that physical and historical science should be studied far more 
than they are, and that less time should be given to composition 
in dead languages, and similar educational embroidery. He 
would begin the culture of a child with the study of his mother 
tongue, and the elements of the sciences of observation ; French 
and German should follow ; Latin and Greek would come next, 
but these two languages should not be learnt until the age of 
twelve or thirteen at the earliest. Throughout the whole term 
science should receive proper attention, and languages should be 
thought of “as keys to the ideas contained in them.” Girls, up 
to the age of seventeen or eighteen, might go through a very 
similar course, but they should also obtain a thorough knowledge 
of household matters, in order that home duties might not be 
considered only a worry anda nuisance. Translations he would 
freely allow, and indeed they would be necessary. At a time 
when half the wisdom of the West was locked up in works 
written in Latin and Greek, there was good reason for the 
acquirement of a thorough and exhaustive knowledge of those 
languages by every student, bnt it is absurd to continue such @ 
system in an age when we have an English literature that alone 
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is a study for a lifetime to all who take an active part in the 
world, and when the German tongue offers the key to vast and 
increasing stores of thought and research. 

An improved education for the diplomatic service has always 
been advocated by Mr. Grant Duff. In 1860 he made a 
speech in the House of Commons upon the subject, and since 
that time he has frequently referred to it. He considers that 
sufficient and trustworthy information upon foreign matters is 
not obtained by the people of this country, and that in conse- 
quence erroneous conclusions are liable to be arrived at, and 
national opinion, with all its influence, is likely to be misled, 
and therefore misleading. He~ holds that if the diplomatic 
service was considered of as much importance as the army or 
navy, no question in which we are interested under treaty 
engagements would ever be allowed to reach the stage when war 
is inevitable, whilst chances of any difference between European 
nations culminating in war would be indefinitely diminished. 

In 1863 Mr, Grant Duff made his first speech in favour of the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish Church, and in 
1865 he again returned to the attack. He joined the Glad- 
stone Administration at the close of the year—1868—as Under- 
Secretary of State for India, with the charge of his department 
in the House of Commons. The events of the next session 
were too important to need recapitulation. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill for the disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish 
Church met with violent opposition; the leaders on both sides 
of the House shot every oratorical bolt that experience and 
fancy could forge, and the whole country was stirred with the 
Parliamentary strife. On the 30th of July the Royal Assent 
was given, and the State Church of Ireland became henceforth 
but a memory. 

Another measure Mr. Grant Duff has. constantly advocated 
is the abolition of the restrictions upon Dissenters as re- 
gards university honours and emoluments, From his intimate 
acquaintance with the Continent, European politics have 
always been of interest to him. From his schoolboy days much 
of his time had been spent abroad, and after his election to Par- 
liament a portion of every recess was devoted to foreign travel. 
During these intervals he carefully studied international ques- 
tions, and at various times wrote papers upon the politics of 
European nations. Some of these papers were collected and 
published in 1866, in a volume, entitled “Studies in European 
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Politics.” “A Political Survey” was another work arising in 
some measure from his foreign tours, being a rapid review in 
four lectures of the position occupied at the time by every 
country with which we carried on business through the 
Foreign Office. This was published in 1868, Returning to 
1866 we find him receiving a flattering acknowledgment of the 
appreciation in which his abilities were held by his election as 
Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen, an acknowledg- 
ment which must have become still more gratifying by his re- 
election for three more: years at the expiration of his first term 
of office. In 1871 he published in a volume, called “ Elgin 
Speeches,” his annual addresses to his constituents from 1860 
to 1870 inclusive, a book from which a sufficiently clear idea of 
his opinions upon political matters can be obtained. In 1874, 
after the fall of the Gladstone Administration, he spent a winter 
in India. The diary which he kept during his absence was 
sent home to his family by succeeding mails, and waa subse- 
quently published under the title of “Notes of an Indian 
Journey.” “ Miscellanies, Political and Literary,” republished 
in 1879, are a collection of some of his essays and addresses, 

[t will be seen that Mr. Grant Duff stands boldly out asa 
champion of advanced theories, as they are called, but which 
are only the first lightning flashes that both indicate an 
irregular social atmosphere and presage the storm that is to 
dispel it. He advises reform of the House of Lords, to come 
from within its walls, and diminution of indirect taxation as far 
as possible, but the disestablishment of the Church of England 
is a question which he thinks most Liberal politicians would 
be wise to let alone for years to come. Free trade in land, a 
subject which recent events have made prominent, was publicly 
advocated by him nearly ten years ago. Speaking at Banff on 
the 8th of September of this year he said that the time had 
now come for large changes in the land laws. The transfer of 
land from hand to hand should be made as easy as the nature 
of the property would permit. The law which gave the whole 
of a man’s landed property to his next male heir if he died 
without making a will should be repealed, and the power of 
tying up property, as at present allowed, should be taken away. 
In short, he is a devoted follower of the teachings of Cobden, 
and an advocate of the foremost views of the Liberal party. 

Mr. Grant Duff is a Deputy-Lieutenant for the counties of 
Aberdeen and Elgin, and a Justice of the Peace for Banffshire. 
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He is a member of the Royal Geographical and Linnean 
Societies, M.A, of Oxford, and L.L.B. of London. 


SIR PHILIP CUNLIFFE-OWEN, C.B. 


Sm Pari CunuirFe-Owen, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.LE., though of 
good family, is essentially a self-made man, for his. reputation, 
honours, and present position are all due, not to interest, but to 
his own abilities and exertions. The youngest son of Captain 
Charles Cunliffe-Owen, of the Royal Navy, and his wife Mary, 
only daughter of the late Sir Henry Blossett, at one time Chief 
Justice of Bengal, he was born in 1828. It was settled that he 
should follow his father’s profession, and entered the navy at 
the early age of twelve. After, however, five years’ service 
on the Mediterranean and other stations, he was compelled by 
ill health to retire. In 1854 he obtained an appointment in the 
Science and Art Department at Marlborough House, His 
ability, quickness, and fertility of resource soon attracted the 
notice of Sir Henry Cole, the head of the department. The 
result was that in 1855 he was appointed one of the superin- 
tendents of the British section at the Paris Exhibition. The 
experience which he gained on this occasion particularly 
qualified him for the post of Director of the Foreign Sections of 
the second London International Exhibition, held in 1862. We 
are, however, anticipating somewhat, for we ought to have 
mentioned that in 1855 he was appointed Deputy-General 
Superintendent of the South Kensington Museum, and in 1860 
promoted to the post of Assistant Director, which appointment 
he held till in 1873 he succeeded Sir Henry Cole as Director. 
In the interval he was twice selected for special temporary 
employment. In 1867, he was sent to Paris as Assistant Execu- 
tive Commissioner at the French Exhibition, and in 1873 to 
Vienna as Secretary to the Royal British Commission, of which 
the Prince of Wales was President, for the Austrian Exhibition. 
For his eminent services on this occasion he received the Com- 
panionship of the Bath. In 1875 he proceeded to America as 
Executive Commissioner to the Centeninal Exhibition, held at 
Philadelphia, and organised the British section. In 1878 he 
was appointed Secretary to the Royal Commission for the Paris 
Exhibition. In this capacity he won golden opinions from all 
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with whom he came into contact. Many batches of British 
artisans visited the Exhibition under the auspiees of the Society 
of Arts. Sir Philip provided them with comfortable and econo- 
mical lodgings, and detailed one of his staff to receive and con- 
duct them over the Exhibition. No less did he exert himself to 
promote the objects and convenience of the British jurors and 
exhibitors. The workmen employed in the building also owed 
much to his solicitude for their well-being. They expressed 
their gratitude to him by the presentation of a handsomely- 
engrossed testimonial on vellum, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: —“ To Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen, in testimony of lively 
gratitude and sincere thanks of the British workmen employed 
at the Universal Exhibition of Paris, 1878, for his extreme 
solicitude for their welfare, and the paternal benevolence which 
he has never ceased to show them.” 

The British and Colonial jurors and exhibitors, and the 
Colonial Commissioners, on the 12th March last, entertained Sir 
Philip and Lady Cunliffe-Owen, at a banquet at Willis’s Rooms, 
St. James’s, and on that occasion presented Sir Philip with a 
purse of 3,500 guineas, a diamond cross for Lady Cunliffe- 
Owen, and an address which ran as follows :— 

“To Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen, K.C.M.G., C.B., &c., Secretary 
to the Royal Commission of the Paris Universal International 
Exhibition of 1878. 

“We, the undersigned British and Colonial exhibitors and 
jurors and Colonial Commissioners, animated by a unanimous 
wish to place on record our sense of the great value we attach 
to the services you rendered to us, collectively and individually, 
in connection with the late Paris Exhibition, have united to 
give expression to this sentiment by offering for your accept- 
ance a testimonial which, however inadequately it may in itself 
represent what we feel, is nevertheless the spontaneous expres- 
sion of gratitude on the part of its subscribers. It is not in our 
province to enlarge upon the very great services you have, by 
the conscientious discharge of your duties, rendered to our 
country ; these have been acknowledged already from a higher 
source—but we can, nevertheless, bear testimony to the great 
talent, unflagging zeal, and courteous demeanour with which 
you carried out those duties, and also to the kind and indulgent 
interpretation by the members of your staff of those regulations 


which the magnitude of the work entrusted to you rendered 
necessary. 
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“We also gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to offer 
our sincere congratulations upon your recent appointment to 
the dignity of Knight Commander of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, and our pleasure in doing this is greatly en- 
hanced by the knowledge that the high honour bestowed upon 
you by your Sovereign is shared by Lady Cunliffe-Owen, whose 
kind hospitality in Paris so many of us there experienced.” 

It will be seen by the above, that the subject of this memoir 
had been made a K.C.M.G., and for his services in connection 
with the Indian Section Her Majesty upon the recommendation 
of the Viceroy of India, has appointed him a Companion of the 
Order of the Indian Empire (C.I.E.) 

It now only remains to state that in 1854 Sir Philip married 
Jenny, daughter of the late Baron Fritz de Reitzenstein, Com- 
mander of the Royal Prussian Horse Guards. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
MAGISTRATE. 


CONCLUDING SERIES. 


el 


THE PEER OF PATNA. 


Tue town of Sasseram, or Shahasrim, stands on the Grand Trunk 
Road where it passes through the district of Behar. It is princip- 
ally famous for the tombs of Shere Shé and Selim; but has 
many picturesque dwelling-houses also. One of these was.owned 
by a Mahomedan named Koodrutoolah Khan, a man of consider- 
able property and influence, who was still better known all over 
the country as a simpleton. 

One day a palkee carried by several bearers chanced to stop 
before the house ; or, at all events, it seemed to have stopped 
there by chance. 

“Who, I wonder,” asked Koodrutoolah of one of his attend- 
ants, “can be going about with so much equipage through the 
town.” 

“Qh, sir! don’t you know? It is the great peer of Patna, who 
knows the science of alchemy, and has the reputation of possess- 
ing preternatural resources.” 

Koodrutoolah had heard of the man, and, his curiosity being 
excited to know more of him, he determined to cultivate his per- 
sonal acquaintance, and with this intent came out of the house in 
haste to prevent the palkee from moving off, and after much im- 
portunity prevailed on the peer to enter his house and stay with 
him for atime. The promises of the rich man to reward the 
sage handsomely made no impression on him ; but, being a 
spiritual teacher by profession, he agreed to remain with Koodru- 
toolah for the purpose of imparting lessons of wisdom to him. 
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The name of the sage was Golam Imaum : he resided princip- 
ally at Patna, though that was not his birth-place. He had many 
disciples scattered all over Behar, and he made an annual tour 
among them for four months ; receiving, it is supposed, large 
contributions of money from many of them. What he earned in 
this way was not precisely known ; but he lived so extravagantly 
for the rest of the year that people were at a loss to understand 
how, without any ostensible means of living, he could do so, un- © 
less he had secret unlimited sources to draw upon; and they 
therefore eagerly believed that he could either convert everything 
into gold, or had power over those-who could supply him with 
money to any amount. 

“ Now, master, they say that. you can turn anything into gold. 
Is that true?” 

“ You need not believe all that other people say of me, my son. 
I have agreed to teach you all IL know, and you shall learn in a 
short time whether the wise can or cannot command the spirits 
of the invisible world to obey them.” 

The peer and Koodrutoolah were now in constant intercourse 
with each other, and: the pupil learnt with great assiduity to draw 
magical figures, which the sage said would gradually reveal to 
him the secrets of his art. 

“ When you have completed a thousand of these charmed circles 
and two thousand of these triangles your copper inkstand will be 
converted into a golden one ;” and when the requisite numbers 
_ of circles and triangles were completed behold the promise of the 
master was fulfilled! By a juggler’s trick a really golden ink- 
stand had replaced the copper one ; and the pleasure of Koodru- 
toolah at this success knew no bounds. 

“Oh, master, you must oblige me by accepting this riding 
horse, which I have bought for you for rupees two hundred and 
fifty.”’ 

‘“ How can I do so, my son,” said the sage, “ when I have never 
yet accepted a straw from any man? My instructions are not for 
sale. I feel a love for you, and have promised to teach youali I 
know. I shall teach you the secret of commanding vast wealth ; 
but do not ask me to receive a dunvree from you in return.” 

It was clear from this that the peer had no mercenary motives, 
and Koodrutoolah’s confidence in him became implicit and un- 
bounded. He continued to draw magical figures as before under 
the master’s direction, and master and pupil sat for hours and 
hours together so employed, drinking consecrated sherbet which 
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was prepared by the master himself. One day the master pointed 
out to his pupil something that the angels had written in saffron 
on the golden inkstand which they had given to him in exchange 
for the copper one. Koodrutoolah had great difficulty in deci- 
phering the words, for the angels have the nasty habit of writing 
a very crabbed hand ; but he did succeed in doing so. They con- 
tuined an exhortation to him to bear with firmness an agony of 
thirty-nine hours which would open to him all the mysteries which 
Jemsheed had known, and this condition fulfilled would he not 
be equal to the greatest of sages that ever lived ? 

“Oh, my father!” said Koodrutoolah, “I have placed myself 
wholly under your guidance, and shall be very wretched till this 
knowledge is acquired. An agony of thirty-nine hours has no 
terrors for me.” 

Having thus prepared the way for it Golam Imaum now pro- 
ceeded to give the finishing stroke to hisart. ‘ Surely we can now 
command the angels to obey us,” said he. “ Draw a thousand 
magic circles on one sheet of paper, and then within those circles 
draw a thousand parallelograms, and then deposit the paper with 
rupees eleven hundred and ninety-nine in my pa/kee which is in 
the compound, and we shall call upon the angels to send us in re- 
turn fifty-five thousand divans of burnished gold.” 

The obedient pupil did as he was directed; the circles and 
parallelograms were completed, and the paper with a bag of 
rupees eleven hundred and ninety-nine was deposited in the 
palkee of the sage, which was carefully guarded by his bearers, 
while pupil and master looked out on it from a verandah of the 


house where they were seated. The cooling sherbet was freely 


drunk ; but for some reason or other it did not agree that after- 
noon with Koodrutoolah. He complained of nausea and pain 
in the stomach, and a vague idea crossed him that everything 
was not going on aright. The suspicion however was easily 
allayed by the peer reminding him of the saffron uniting of the 
angels on the golden inkstand, which had promised that every 
mystery would be cleared up as soon as the agony was over. 

“ But the agony, father, is becoming very great,’’ said Kood- 
rutoolah, in a piteous tone. “I cannot endure the pain I feel 
in my stomach,” 

“ Ah, if the agony be increasing so fast, it must be very near 
its end, even though you have not had enough of it yet. I had 


better therefore go and see in the palkee what the angels are 
about.” 
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The sage accordingly went out into the compound, and then 
got into his palkee and bolted; and the master of the house 
being taken very seriously ill at the same time with purging 
and vomiting no one looked after the fugitive. 

Koodrutoolah died next morning, in great agony. Several 
persons who saw the body of the deceased deposed that it 
changed colour and bore signs of poisoning, but a medical 
exainination of the contents of the stomach could discover no 
trace of poison. There was no doubt however that the peer 
had given him a potion, after drinking which he fell ill, and as 
the peer decamped shortly after with the rupees eleven hundred 
and ninety-nine in his palkee it was clear that he did intend at 
least to stupify his victim for a time to prevent pursuit; and 
there was sufficient presumptive evidence that this potion even- 
tually deprived Koodrutoolah of his life. 

The peer was therefore sentenced to confinement for life, and 
his knowledge of alchemy was thus lost to the world. 


THE. ZEALOUS SALT OFFICERS. 


Ir was a hot day in April when a sowar attached to the Salt Pre- 
ventive Department, accompanied by eleven salt chuprassies, the 
gorite of the place, and two chowkeydars, entered the village of 
Khurva, in Joanpore, and proceeded to search the houses of the 
loonies, or salt manufacturers, for illicit salt, their movements 
were watched by the whole village with alarm, for everyone 
understood what the real object of the search was. 

“Let us first of all settle with the villagers what we are to 
have to eat and drink here,” said the sowar ; and the chuprassies 
hastened to make the needful enquiry. One man called out for 
rice, another for cuids, a third for atta, a fourth for ghee, a fifth 
for milk, a sixth for goor, a seventh for grain and grass for the 
sowar’s horse, and so on, and the villagers felt bound to supply 
promptly whatever was asked for, fearing to make enemies of 
men who only wanted a pretence to insult and fleece them. 
Even the Zemindar of the village sent the party a ram: but 
this after being killed was held to be too lean, whereupon a fine 
fat ram belonging to a shepherdess was caught hold of. 

“ Don’t carry off that animal, sir,” remonstrated the son-in-law 
of the poor woman with the chuprassie who had captured it. 
“It belongs to my master, and he will be savage with us if it be 
not forthcoming. We shall give you two goats in lieu of it.” 
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“ Hasten then, friends, to bring the two goats,” replied the 
chuprassie in a rather gruff tone ; “our stomachs don’t feed on 
empty promises.” 

The pillage thus got together was very considerable, and the 
marauders were somewhat pleased by its excess; but they 
wanted nioney also, and now went about to collect it. Thirty 
houses were searched by them ; but, as there was no illicit salt 
in any of them, the quantity collected was less even than a seer, 
representing what had been kept for domestic use. Nor were 
any manufacturing utensils discovered in the houses ; nothing 
whatever was in fact forthcoming to criminate the parties pro- 
ceeded against. The chuprassies looked baffled towards the 
chowkeydars, and the chowkeydars looked blank at the gorite, 
when the sowar, seeing them all non-plussed, gave the order to 
seize the people whose houses had been searched. ‘There is 
terribly strong evidence against them. Bind them therefore 
with ropes, and bring them before me.” 

“ But what are you binding us for?” asked the oonies of the 
chuprassies, engaged in giving effect to the sowar’s order. 
“What more do you want?” 

“We can’t answer you,” said the chuprassies. “We have 
only to take you to the sowar, who holds court at the Dhurmsala 
in the garden of Purserampore, and you will there learn what he 
does wart.” 

Fourteen men and twelve women were captured and bound, 
and then conducted as captives to the Dhurmsidld. The sowar sat 
there awaiting there appearance in perfect ease. 

“What are you after, sir? What have we done that we are 
brought bound in this manner to your presence ?” 

“The charge against you is that you have been manufacturing 
illicit salt. Has that not been fully explained to you?” 

“You have searched our houses already, sir, and discovered 
the charge to be false.” 

“Not so ;” replied the sowar. “We have discovered fearful 
proofs of your criminality, and they shall be brought forward 
against you at the right moment, before the proper authorities.” 

One of the captives at this juncture slily held out a purse 
towards the sewar, who took it and weighed it in his hand 
reflectively. 

“T can’t accept this, friend, to liberate you,” said he at last, 


for it is too light. I must have bush money at the rate of 


rupees five per head, or none at all.” 
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“But we are too poor, sir, to make up such a large amount. 
We don’t earn more than rupees five a month.” 

“Tt may be so,” drily answered the sowar. “I have men- 
tioned my demand, and you understand it. If you cannot make 
up the money asked for, all you have to do is to accompany 
me to the higher officers of the Department.” 

“ Well, so far as we are concerned,” said the spokesman of the 
loonies, “we are content to go with you to the higher officers you 
refer to. Only allow our women to go home, and we shall pay 
down rupees ten to you at once, if you will liberate them.” 

“Ten rupees for the women! No, no y We love women too well 
to part with them on such easy terms. Five rupees per head is 
the rate I have asked for, andI must have it. If the money be 
not paid before nightfall you will have yourselves to blame if the 
women be not well treated.” 

While this haggling was going on, the whole village had 
become a scene of intense excitement. The friends and relatives 
of the loonies taken up, were roused by the astounding demand 
made for their liberation, and the news spread like prairie-fire to 
the adjoining villages also. The result was that in a short time 
a large number of villagers turned out and surrounded the 
Dhurmséld, armed with clubs and sticks, and these called upon 
the women in duress to run out tothem. “When we have got 
you out of the way we shall know how to deal with our oppres- 
sors better.” 

The sowar laughed in reply, but the laugh was faint and 
unreal. He was alarmed at the turn affairs had taken, and in a 
moment of indecision ordered the chuprassies to draw out their 
swords and attack, not the people who surrounded them, but 
the unresisting captives who were bound in ropes. The order 
was promptly carried out, and many of the loonies were severely 
wounded, while one of them named Suhaee, attempting to 
escape fell down into a well and died of the injuries he received. 

“The case is becoming serious,” said the chowkeydars to 
each other, “and we had better report the matter at the 
thannah.”’ The sowar endeavoured to dissuade them from doing 
so, but they would not listen to him; and the police from the 
thannah hastening to the Dhurmsdlé arrested him and the chu- 
prassies. | 

Twelve persons were brought to trial, namely, the sowar who 
was named Munsoor Khan, and his eleven subordinates. Their 
story in defence, related in Falstaff’s vein, was that they had 
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proceeded to the village in the execution of their duty, and had 
succeeded in capturing a mound of illicit salt, together with 
fourteen men and twelve women who were concerned in its 
manufacture, when one hundred and twenty-five men came 
upon them from one direction and two hundred from another 
to liberate their captives, upon which they were obliged to 
ill-use the latter, and Suhaece attempting to break from them fell 
into a well. 

“Then you did ill-use your captives?” 

“We were compelled to do so.” 

“ Will you now tell us what has become of the mound of salt 
which you say you captured?” 

“Oh, it was carried off by the party that came to rescue the 
loonies, except the seer that remains with us.” 

“That is not a bad story either, if you have evidence to 
support it: but unfortunately all the evidence, including even 
that of the two chowkeydars and the gorite, who had accompanied 
the sowar and his party in the expedition, went altogether the 
other way. 

The guilt of the prisoners being established they were con- 
victed of oppression and extortion, and sentenced, the sowar to 
three years’ imprisonment, and the rest to one year’s imprison- 
ment each. 


THE DUEL. 


“WHAT on earth does this concourse of natives on the maidan 
at such an early hour mean?” asked Mr. Lloyd, of Chooduvagore, 
on seeing an immense gathering on a paddy field in the suburbs 
of that town. 

“Qh sir! they are going to fight out a duel here, and of 
course the mob have turned out to see the fight,” replied one 
of the by-standers. 

“A duel? monstrous! who are the parties, and what are they 
going to fight out for?” 

“The parties are Messrs. Ourait and Beaufort. But what 
they are going to fight for I don’t know.” 

There were others present, however, who were better informed, 
and the facts of the case were easily learnt from them. The 
dispute between the parties had originated with money trans 
actions, Ourait having acknowledged some debt to Beaufort 
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which he afterwards refused to pay. Ourait was known to be 
a very foul-mouthed and abusive man, and he called Beaufort 
all the names imaginable; and on Beaufort attempting to 
remoustrate, Ourait became still more violent, and assaulted 
him. One of the parties was a weak man, in an infirm state of 
health; the other, on the contrary, was a well-built and powerful 
man, and taking advantage of his strength Ourait concluded by 
striking his opponent several heavy blows, which Beaufort was 
unable to return. The treatment received by Beaufort brought 
on a violent fever which had nearly terminated fatally. At this 
stage friends interfered, and strenuously urged on Ourait the 
submission of an apology. 

“An apology to a coward like Beaufort?” thundered Ourait. 
‘] will stab the man through the heart who dares to suggest 
that to me again.” =~ 

“Then you must fight him as soon as he is able to bear arms ; 
and you know that he is a dedd shot!” 

“T know also to shoot, sir, a little,” answered Ourait\ proudly. 
‘Tell me when I am wanted, and I shall give Beaufort all the 
satisfaction he may ask for in that way, but in none other.” 

Beaufort remained sick a considerable time, the affront received 
by him preying as much on his mind as the violence he had suf- 
fered had hurt him bodily ; but he did recover at last to demand 
that satisfaction which Ourait had promised him. His demeanour 
throughout was inoffensive and sober. He did not swagger or 
threaten. He had received a gross insult, accompanied by an 
unusual amount of violence, and he asked for satisfaction, he 
said, to avoid personal infamy. His tone in fact was so gentle 
that even the seconds on the duelling-ground endeavoured to 
bring about an amicable settlement. 

Half-an-hour was lost on the maidan in this way, but Ourait 
was deaf to reason and remonstrance. Lloyd endeavoured to get 
the police to interfere ; but the police did not arrive till the affair 
was over. “If there must be a fight the sooner it is ended the 
better,” observed the seconds, after which the pistols were loaded 
and the principals were placed at the distance of forty paces from 
each other, with directions to advance and fire—each when he 
pleased, with this condition that they were not to approach one 
another nearer than twelve paces, which distance was marked off 
by placing two hats on the ground. The seconds then moved 
aside, while the principals advanced. Ourait discharged his 
pistol first, but without effect ; upon which Beaufort fired from 
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a distance of about seventeen paces, almost without looking at 
his antagonist. The ball was nevertheless lodged in the body of 
Ourait, who fell without a groan and expired, while Beaufort also 
fell down at his side horror-struck, with a face as colourless as a 
blank sheet of paper. 

They told Beaufort to fly, but he refused to do so. The police 
were now on the spot, and he surrendered himself to them. His 
only defence at the trial which followed was that he had not been 
actuated by any revengeful intent ; that after the brutal outrage 
on him no option was left to him but to adopt the course he had 
taken, His plea was borne out by the seconds on both sides, 
They were nevertheless all formally convicted-—both Beaufort 
and the seconds ; but the court held that the duress undergone 
by them from the time of their arrest was sufficient punishment 
for their offence, and they were discharged. 


THE DOCTOR’S HOUSEHOLD. 


THERE was consternation and dismay one morning in the canton- 
ments of Baitool, in the Sangor and Nerbudda territories, for 
the whole household of Dr. Davidson, who was formerly Civil 
Surgeon of that station, had been murdered. 

“ All? Have they all been murdered?” 

“All: with the exception of Chutter Sing, the Rajpoot, who 
ran out into the compound and did not interfere with the 
dacoits.” 

The household of Dr. Davidson consisted at this time of 
Mussumut Gunga, a Rajpoot woman who was in his keeping, her 
mother Mussumut Kushia, the daughter of Gunga by a former 
husband, Chutter Sing, the husband of Kushia, and two of 
Guoga’s children by Dr. Davidson, namely a girl and a boy 
named Stella and Thompson respectively. Dr. Davidson was not 
himself at home, having been ordered up by the Government to 
the Punjab, and Mussumut Gunga, being very stingy, had 
broken up her establishment, turning off every servant she had. 
She was averse even to allow Chutter Sing to stay in the house, 
for there had been some misunderstanding between him and Dr. 
Davidson, who had forbidden him from coming; but after the 
doctor’s departure the son-in-law considered it his duty to look 
after the family, and in a manner forced himself and his wife on 
Gunga, insisting on remaining with her when there was nobody 


else to take care of the house. 
“ Fearful!” exclaimed the commanding officer of the station - 
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when Chutter Sing brought him news of the catastrophe that 
had occurred. Had he been struck by a pistol-shot he would 
hardly have been more staggered than he was on receiving the 
details of the calamity. Briefly the statement of Chutter Sing 
was this ; the house was attacked at one o’clock in the morning, 
by an armed body of about twenty-five men, who, finding access 
into the courtyards, entered the Zenana by the back door. 
Hearing the alarm and seeing how hopeless it was for him alone 
to contend against such odds, Chutter Sing arose from where-he 
slept in the centre room of the house, and rushed out into the com- 
pound intending to fly, but being pursued by four men was over- 
taken, wounded, and kept a captive on the spot for about one 
hour, the time being employed by the other dacoits in murdering 
the sleeping inmates within, and in ransacking the house, After 
that period a fifth dacoit came out of the house and said: “ All 
is right now,” upon which the whole party made off with their 
plunder, leaving him with his hands and feet tied, in the com- 
pound. It was with some difficulty that he unloosed himself 
from this position ; but, having done so, he ran out at once, first 
towards the Sudder Bajar in search of help, and then to the com- 
manding officer to inform him. 

“ How do you know then that all the inmates of the house 
have been murdered? You did not go back to the house to see 
what had happened in it.”’ 

The face of Chutter Sing became ashy pale, and he was barely 
able to stammer out that he had heard his captors speak to 
themselves recounting the mischief they had done, and that 
they said they had murdered everyone, and plundered everything 
that was in the house. 

“Well! let us proceed to the spot then, and see with our own 
eyes what they have done,’’ said the commanding officer; and 
he was accompanied by Chutter Sing and many gentlemen of the 
station to the house. They saw as they had been informed that 
all the women and children of the family had been butchered, 
and, inquiring further, discovered that the boxes of jewellery, 
witich were known to be in the house, were not in it. 

“This is a fearful affair,” remarked the commanding officer, 
“but not less extraordinary than it is fearful. We are told that 
a body of twenty-five men attacked the house, but we see no 
traces anywhere of any large body of men having passed into the 
compound or out of it ; no footmarks, no broken fence, not even 
a broken door.” 
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“Then observe, captain,” pointed out another gentleman, 
“that the back.door by which the dacoits are said to have 
entered is intact, without any trace of violent entry by it.” 

“ Tuside the house,” pointed out a third gentleman,” we find 
everything strewed about in confusion to simulate the appearance 
of a dacoity, but there is no evidence outside the rooms of any 
breakage or disorder of any kind.” 

“ And, besides all that,’ remarked a fourth gentleman, “ it 
seems very strange that, though the house is surrounded on all 
sides by other bungalows, no sound or noise of any kind was 
heard. from it during the night by the inmates of the other 
bungalows.” 

At this moment some one pointed out that something was 
floating in the well in the compound, and, a man being sent 
down to search the well, a dhoti and a sword were brought up, 
both marked with blood. 

“Can anyone identify these articles?” 

“ Yes, sir!” said a dhoti, who had joined the crowd around 
the sahebs. “I identify that dhoti as belonging to Chutter Sing. 
I have washed it several times for him, and it bears my mark. 

“ And I identify the sword also as his, having often observed 
it with him,” said another of the bystanders, 

This gave a new feature to the case, All eyes were turned 
at once on Chutter Sing, as if demanding an explanation from 
him, but he stood by without speaking a word, 

“In this part of the country,” observed the commanding 
officer, “ we seldom hear of dacoits killing women and children 
who are unable to resist them; and the wounds on the person 
of Chutter Sing, which were scratches, do not at all account for 
the blood on his body and clothes. The first thing, therefore, 
to be done is to arrest this man.” 

Chutter Sing was arrested and brought to trial; and the cir- 
cumstantial proof against him being very strong he was con- 
victed of murder. It was supposed that he had confederates, 
and the disappearance of the jewellery boxes greatly strength- 
ened this suspicion. One Jebangir Buksh, who had been a 
servant of the household, was especially suspected; but there 
was no proof against him, or against anybody else. The 
bloody part of the business was believed to have been accom- 
plished by Chutter Sing single-handed, while his victims were 
asleep; and his enmity to Dr. Davidson accounted, to some 
extent, for the butchery. He was sentenced to capital punish- 
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ment, and died without contrition, and without throwing any 
additional light on the affair. 


THE POSSESSED CHILD. 


“ No, neighbour, I can’t say that I have any medicine where- 
with to cure your child. These fits are peculiar. They mean 
that the child is possessed by a spirit, and the usual course 
to follow in such cases is to deliver over the infant to the entire 
mercy of the spirit. Have you the heart to do it?” 

Such were the words of an old fish-wife of Backergunge, who 
had the reputation of being the best she-doctor in her native 
village, and whom Puhan Bidho and his wife Oomjona had in- 
vited to attend on their new-born child, which was suffering from 
fits from a very few days after its birth. 

“We must do as other people do under similar circumstances,” 
returned Puhan Bidho. “It is hard to expose a male child so ; 
but if it has to be delivered over to the spirit that) torments it 
we must do our duty. Tell us more clearly, however, how it is to 
be done.” 

“Qh! you have only to put the child in a basket and hang it 
ona tree. The spirit will then do with it what it pleases. If it 
wishes to restore the child the fits will cease within twenty-four 
hours.” 

“ But meanwhile must not some precautions be taken to pro- 
tect the child from the attacks of birds, and to feed it while it lies 
in the basket?” asked Oomjona with a mother’s anxiety. 

“No, of course not. The spirit that is in the child will take 
care of his own property; and any precautions taken by the 
parents after it has been ostensibly abandoned will only qualify the 
character of the gift, and is more likely to offend .than to please 
the spirit. 

The parents groaned deeply on receiving such a strict con- 
struction of the law, but they had no contention to urge against 
it. Nature still pleaded in the heart of Oomjona ; but in the 
presence of the wise woman she could only sigh and weep. When 
the old fish-wife was gone she pleaded forcibly with her husband 
to allow her to feed the child while it was exposed. 

“‘T wont object to that,” said Puban Bidho, “ because I have 
not the heart todo so. But the offering must be made to-night ; 
so you had better give the child your breast now, while I go for 
a basket.”’ 
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The child was fed and put into a basket, which was suspended 
from a tree at a little distance from the hut of its parents ; but 
the mother watched over the basket all night from a little dis- 
tance whence she had a full view of it. When day dawned the 
mother left her post, while the father hovered about the place, 
occasionally looking up towards the basket, but not daring to 
continue a regular watch over it, lest the spirit which was to be 
mollified should get angry. 

At this moment an English missionary appeared on the spot, 
enquiring about the road, and Puhan Bidho being asked gave the 
directions required. 

“ Now, what is that hanging from the tree there? ” asked the 
missionary, pointing towards the basket. 

The question discomposed Puhan Bidho greatly, which made 
the querist suspicious ; and, proceeding to look into the basket 
for himself, he was horrified at what he saw. 

“T should like to know,” said the missionary, “who has ex- 
posed the child in this manner? These heathen parents seem not 
to have even as much natural feeling for their children as the 
brutes have ;’’ and muttering other words to the same effect he 
hastened to unfasten the basket from the tree. 

* Don’t bring down the basket, sir,” interposed Puhan Bidho, 
“for the welfare of the child depends on its exposure in that 
way.” 

“Then, I suppose you have exposed it, have you? AmTI to 
understand, man, that it has been thus delivered over to the devil 
as a peace-offering to cover its mother’s guilt ? ” 

“ Don't abuse us, sir, in that way, please. We are poor people, 
but quite as honest as you are. The child has been so exposed 
because it is possessed by a spirit, and in accordance with the 
general custom of the country under such circumstances.” 

The padree sdhele however, did not understand that. He knew 
this only that naughty women exposed their children to death to 
hide their shame ; and, not doubting that he had such a case be- 
fore him, he proceeded with the basket to the nearest police 
thannah, where he narrated the circumstances under which he had 
found it. 

Puhan Bidho and Oomjona were now arrested ; but they stated 
the facts so clearly that the suspicions of the thannadar were allayed- 
Still the case was one of “ exposure,” which could not well be 
dismissed without further investigation, and the investigation was 
accordingly proceeded with. 
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“ We have done nothing to fear the result of the most search- 
ing enquiry,” exclaimed the parents ; and they were right. The 
circumstances under which their child came to be exposed were 
fully stated over and over, and it was at the same time established 
that in all other cases of the kind the children were generally 
utterly abandoned. In the present instance the course taken was 
very different. The child had been exposed, but not to die. It had 
been exposed in the hope of preserving its life, but the parents 
had not been neglectful of its wants and requirements. Even 
such treatment as it had received was of course objectionable, and 
attended with great peril ; but this was_attributable to the ignor- 
ance of the parents, and not to any ill-feeling or heartlessness 
towards the child. There was therefore no offence against the 
law, and the prisoners were acquitted and released. 


THE FIGHTING ZEMINDARS OF SHAHABAD. 


THE name of Kooer Sing became well-known to British readers 
in connection with the Mutiny of 1857. It was famous in India 
even before that period as that of a very turbulent Zemindar of 
Shahabad, who gave no end of trouble to the district authorities, 
He was always fighting and quarrelling, and not unfrequently 
with his own relatives, among whom was a lady named Utchraj 
Kowar, the widow of his brother Rajputtee Sing, who was quite 
as pugnacious as himself. The bitterness and hatred with which 
these disputes were carried on were not confined to the belligerent 
principals, but extended even to their servants and attachés, and 
very often these fought with each other of their own accord, 
without the knowledge of their masters and without any especial 
cause of quarrel whatever. 

It was on the eve of the Mohurram that a party of Utchraj 
Kowar’s servants were disporting themselves near a tank in the 
village of Jugdispore with their arms lying scattered on its banks. 
They had remained nearly three hours on the spot when word 
was brought to them that a party of Kooer Sing’s servants was 
approaching that way. 

“ How strong are they?” asked the leader of Utchraj Kowar’s 
party of his scout. 

“TI think they out-number us,” answered the boy. “ But there 
is no time now to avoid them ; they will soon be here.” 

“°Tis well,” said the chief; “I don’t want to avoid them. 
Take to your arms, my brethren, and be ready for action.” 
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Everything was put in order at once, nor too early either, for 
they had scarcely finished arming when Kooer Sing’s party was 
in sight. 

“What are you doing here on my master’s land?”’ asked Bhujaou 
Ojah, the leader of the new comers, in a peremptory tone. 

“You lie!” replied Bussunt Tenay, the leader of the party 
addressed. “This land does not belong to thy master, but to 
thy master’s sister-in-law, and it is thy party that has no 
business here.” | 

“Ha! Questionest thou our right in Jugdespore? At 
them, friends ; for that doubt, if for nothing else, they owe us a 
severe reckoning.” : 

A savage fight ensued, the combatants on both sides yelling 
like jackals, and rending the air with their cries. The lady’s 
party, however, being much weaker than the other, was eventually 
defeated, with two men killed and three men severely wounded, 
while of Kooer Sing’s party the leader only was wounded, of 
which wound he subsequently died. 

It was very difficult to trace out the offenders and capture 
them, as the whole district of Shahabad had a mortal fear of 
Kooer Sing and his relatives, and not one would come forward to 
peach against them. The police lost no time on the enquiry, but 
were often obliged to relinquish the pursuit, on either being 
baffled in the search, or thrown on a different scent. Working 
under such disadvantages, the progress in getting on with the 
case was very slow, and only so far satisfactory that a few of the 
culprits were apprehended, but not all of them together. They 
were brought to trial as each was captured, and one of the first 
placed on trial was Treebhoowan Sing, the most active fighter on 
Kooer Sing’s side. 

Nothing is more fearful than uncertainty, and for some time 
Treebhoowan’s case was made uncertain by the character of the 
evidence the police were able to procure against him. The first 
plea set up on the prisoners’ behalf was that of an a/idi; but this 
did not stand, as the witnesses affirmed, though in a hesitating 
manner, that they had seen him on the spot during the fight, 
and had recognised him. It was then urged that, even if he was 
present, he did not take part in the affray. This completely 
bewildered the witnesses. 

“ Was he armed?” 

“ Yes, sir. He had a sword in his hand.” 

“ Had he drawn it out of the scabbard?” 
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Yes ; he held an open sword in his hand.” 

“ Be not afraid. Say distinctly whether you saw him use the 
sword in the fight.” 

“We saw him with the sword in hand, but did not see him 
use it.” 

The prisoner drew a long breath in relief; he thought the case 
against him had now completely broken down. Unfortunately 
the court held that a man present in an affray with an open 
sword in his’ hand was not likely to have been a disinterested 
party, and this inference was confirmed by his being immediately 
after recognised by one of the wounded nen as being the person 
who had attacked and wounded him. 

“They are surely not going to convict on such evidence as 
that! Why, the man was in such a funk at the time that he 
could not possibly have recognised me, or anybody else, had he 
four eyes instead of two.” 

“ How do you come to know his state so well if you were not 
after him ?”’ 

The court held the evidence sufficient for conviction, and sen- 


tenced the prisoner to seven years’ imprisonment, with labour 
and irons. 


ZEALOT OR SAINT. 


Hurry THAKOOR was a Brahman of Chittagong who had 
divine service at his house every day, before an idol named 
Mahamayd. The service was paying, for the congregation was 
never insufficient, and no one who joined the gathering failed 
to pay down a little before the altar. The service consisted of 
the usual poojah rendered to the idol, followed by religious 
lectures ‘and instructions, which were occasionally accompanied 
by singing and chanting. The bell attached to the house had 
a particularly sweet sound, and it was generally observed that 
many of the worshippers were drawn to the spot by its musical 
tinklings. 

In another part of the town dwelt a Mahomedan named 
Moonshee Tukee, who enjoyed the reputation of great sanctity, 
and was much venerated by his co-religionists. But anfortu- 
nately he was a zealot, and his antipathy for idols was so great 
that he could hardly control his temper in their presence. As a 
rule however, his infirmity was not much exercised, for he seldom 
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stirred out of doors, and when he did so it was usually for the 
purpose of strolling through the Mahomedan part of the town. 

One day Tukee had occasion to go further than was his wont, 
and was obliged to pass by Hurry Thakoor’s door. 

“T wonder why there is such a crowd in this place to-day?” 
asked he of another Mahomedan who was passing by. 

“Ah sir! the house is crowded in this manner every day. 
The Hindus have got an idol here named Mahdmaya, or the wife 
of God, and they gather in large numbers daily to worship her. 
Wont you walk in, sir, to see the idol ?”’ 

“No, I wont. I don’t want to pollute my eyes by seeing it. 
I shall prefer to sit out here by the roadside, to save if I can 
some of the heathen dogs from final destruction.” 

He accordingly took his seat by the roadside, and kept calling 
upon the Hindus to desist from entering the house to worship an 
idol ; but they of course paid no attention to him. 

“ The way to hell is always densely peopled,” muttered he to 
himself; “but I shall see if I cannot close this one door at 
least.”’ 

Tukee passed the Brihman’s house again the next day ; 
though he had no particular occasion to do so. He was in fact 
dragged thither by his temper; and, seeing the same sight as 
before, he became so incensed that he lost all mastery over him- 
self. 

“Trust me, Mahamaya, that thy reign is over,” said he 
defiantly, as if addressing the idol; after which he suddenly dis- - 
appeared from the spot, trembling in wrath. He went to mature 
his plans of violence, and, getting together some four or five 
budwashes to assist him, came back to the place after nightfall, 
broke into the house, and attacked the idol fiercely with a pole- 
axe, 

“ Look out you Brahman dog,” he exclaimed, “ and see what 
has become of your goddess ;” and when one of the family came 
out to meet him he struck him with the handle of the axe, which 
compelled him to fall back. The alarm being now given several 
other persons came to the spot in haste, and among them Hurry 
Thakoor, the owner of the house; but, seeing that Tukee’s 
violence had subsided, the family decided on taking legal 
measures against him for the desecration he had committed in 
his frenzy, and refrained from ill-treating him. 

“ Let us go straight to the thannah,” said Hurry Thakoor, as 
he collected his witnesses the next morning. “ We will make 
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the infidel pay a heavy bill for the mischief he has done ;” and 
they did start together towards the thannah, When they had 
gone & few paces however, they met with Tukee in a shed, sitting 
before a fire, and Hurry Thakoor took it into his head to offer 
him a lecture there on the outrage he had perpetrated. 

“ Speakest thou to me, dog, in that threatening tone? I have 
demolished thy idol with this pole-axe. What is to prevent me 
from demolishing the idol-owner also?” Saying this he rushed 
upon the Brahman with his axe, which was however wrested 
from him immediately after by the companions of the Brahman. 
But the Mahomedan bystanders now réemonstrated. Tukee had 
not sought for the Hindus, they said. Why then did the Hindus 
come to him to renew the quarrel of the previous night? If they 
had any complaints to make, the road to the thannah was open to 
them ; but they had no right to hunt out Tukee to disarm him. 

“ We did not seek him,’’ answered Hurry Thakoor, “ to renew 
the quarrel. Meeting with him on our way forwards we only 
wished to remonstrate with him for what he had done, As for 
his pole-axe, here it is. Only we shan't allow him to use it 
against us ina passion as he threatened even now.” Saying 
this he returned the axe to the Moonshee. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Tukee ; “am I armed again, and shall it 
be to no purpose? Here is fire enough to light a pyre for all the 
heathens, and shall I not doit?” And taking a lighted wisp of 
straw in his hand he ran towards the Brahman’s house, and fired 
it and the adjacent houses, successively, in different places. He 
then ran frantically around the houses, brandishing the axe in 
his hand, and threatening to strike down anyone who should 
attempt to extinguish the fire. 

The vehemence of the zealot filled the bystanders with fear, 
and no one was bold enough to beard him, and put out the fire. 
The consequence was that all the houses were burnt down, and 
there was much loss of property ; but the inmates of the houses 
succeeded in escaping out of them. The pole-axe was eventually 
wrénched from the grasp of the Moonshee by the police, by 
whom he was arrested; and, being convicted of outrage and 
arson, he was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment in the 
Alipore Jail. 


THE UNCLE AND HIS NEPHEWS, 


Ir was an October night, and the bells were ringing merrily in 
the house of Mohjma Chunder Roy, an extensive and influential 
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Zemindar of Dacca, who was celebrating the satya ndrdyn poojdh 
with great eclét, There was a large assemblage of guests, and 
the sound of welcome and rejoicing filled the air. Some of the 
guests were witnessing the pooh; others were partaking of 
the prosdd or sacred food, in the Chandiwandab, or open hall, 
others again were chattering in the compound and enjoying 
the cool night air: while the host himself was walking to and 
fro in the Nat Mardi or porch, in front of the Chandiwandab, 
receiving each guest with cordiality as he came in. 

Among the persons present was Eshan Chunder, a nephew of 
the host, who with his elder brother Luleet Koowar, lived in 
an adjoining house, and had for some time not been on the 
best terms with Mohima Chunder. There had been a quarrel 
in fact between the uncle and his nephews regarding some 
lands comprising the jote of the latter, which the former had 
purchased, and a bazaar belonging to them which he had de- 
stroyed, and there had in consequence been a copious exchange 
of un-parliamentary language between them. Notwithstanding 
this however, the uncle had invited his nephews on the occasion 
of the poojdh, and Eshan Chunder had responded to the invita- 
tion by his presence. 

While Mohima Chunder was yet in the porch Eshan Chunder 
was seen coming out from the Chandiwandab, where the other 
guests were feasting. 

“Oh, Baba Eshan! said Mohima Chunder. “I will not 
allow you to go till you have partaken of the prosdd,as my 
other guests are doing. This is a festive night, and you, as my 
nephew, should be more joyous even than the rest.”’ 

But Eshan was not desirous to make up matters with his 
uncle to that extent, and he declined with pride and some 
petulance to partake of the feast ; and, as this was held to be 
very uncivil, the uncle felt vexed, though he endeavoured to 
conceal his vexation for the time. | 

Mohima Chunder was much offended at the air assumed by 
Eshan Chander, and, on finding himself alone with him a short 
while after, taxed him with a debt of long standing, adding 
that debtors should be more compliant with the request of 
their creditors than he was. Eshan Chunder denied the debt, 
and said that it was a mere pretext to get up a quarrel with 
him; and this made Mohima Chunder so angry that he 
ordered his AAansdmd, named Isser, not to allow Eshan to leave 
the house till the claim was satisfied. 
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Eshan being young was much terrified. He shouted to his 
brother, Luleet Koowar, in the adjoining house, saying: “ Dada, 
dada, our uncle has placed me in duress to extort money.” He 
repeated this shout several times till Luleet Koowar heard 
him. 

Don’t be afraid,” said Luleet Koowar, “1-shall be with you 
presently ;” and shortly after he rushed out, knife in hand, from 
behind his own Mundudghin, and confronting Mahima Chander 
in the Vat Maudir, deliberately stabbed him on the chest with- 
out a word of expostulation, and ran off. The old man 
staggered a few steps on receiving the-blow, and then dropped 
lifeless on the ground. 

The crime was committed in the presence of many witnesses ; 
but it was sometime before either Luleet Koowar or his brother 
were captured. The whole family in fact ran off immediately 
after the murder to find shelter in some other part of the country 
if possible ; and, as an enmity had existed for sometime be- 
tween the uncle and the nephews, the neighbours commiserated 
the culprits, and did not very actively assist in their apprehen- 
sion. After a search of three days Esham Chunder was 
captured by the police at Adumpore, near the house of one 
Haran Chatterjee, while endeavouring to procure a boat to 
escape to Alghei; but Luleet Koowar was not taken till one 
and a half months later at Calcutta. 

The guilt of Luleet Koowar being established he was con- 
victed of wilful murder and sentenced to capital punishment ; it 
being held clear that, apart from the detention of his brother, to 
whom no violence was offered, he was actuated by some previous 
determination to kill his uncle for disagreements in the past. 
Against Eshan Chunder no crime was proved and he was 
acquitted, : 

One novel feature connected with this trial was that, after the 
conviction of Luleet Koowar, two petitions were presented with 
a view to get him off from the clutches of the law. The first of 
them was presented by one Ioomun Sudar, in which he declared that 
he (petitioner) had inflicted the wound on Mohima Chunder, of 
which he died. This was only an attempt to supporta plea which had 
been set up at the trial that the deceased was killed while sword 
practising with one of his retainers. The risk incurred by the 
thus coming forward to take all the blame on himself, by a petitioner 
in voluntary admission was virtually nothing, as the act admitted 


by him amounted only to accidental homicide. The _ peti- 
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tion was presented by one Ram Soouder Bose, who endeavoured 
to throw discredit on the evidence for the prosecution by stating 
that none of the respectable people present at the time in Mohima 
Chunder’s house had come forward to give evidence at the trial, 
and that the evidence that was procured was tutored. Both 
these petitions, which were supposed to have been instigated by 
the English barristers who defended Luleet Koowar at the trial, 
were rejected. Among the witnesses at the trial were two very 
respectable purohits, or priests, and also other men of note in 
Dacca ; and, as the witnesses of the case were first examined by 
the police on the morning immediately following the commission 
of the murder, there was no time or opportunity for any conspi- 
racy or tutoring of witnesses against the prisoner, as the second 
petition had insinuated. 


THE RAJAH IN DEBT. 


Ragan Prosut Narary Sine was a Jungle-rajah of Beerbhoour 
the owner of large estates, and a nobleman whose honour malice 
had never stained. But, on the other hand, even malice had not 
dared to assert that he had ever paid his debts very cheerfully. 
This is the common frailty of all these half-savage chiefs. They 
incur debts heedlessly to any amount, buy things at any price 
which they don’t stand in need of, but will never square accounts 
with their creditors till they are compelled to do so by the civil 
courts. 

The most importunate of the creditors of Rajah Probul Narain 
were three itinerant traders from Behar, who had visited his 
Zemindary in the character of cloth-merchants, and from whom 
he had made large purchases for which he had given promissory 
notes, none of them honoured as they fell due. The conduct of 
the Rajah had not been unfriendly to the traders. On the con- 
trary they had received great kindness from him; they had 
been accommodated for three or four months with lodgings in the 
palace, had received daily rations of food during the period 
gratis, and had every sort of protection extended to them that 
men in their position stood in need of. But all their applications 
for the final settlement of their accounts had been invariably put 
off. The usual way of doing this is for the nobleman to refer his 
creditors to his amiah, and for the amilah to raise difficulties 
which necessitate further reference to the nobleman: and in the 
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present instance this game had been continued so long that the 
patience of the traders was completely exhausted. 

“ Well, what are we to do now?” asked Iodmun, one of the 
Rajah’s creditors, of the rest. “ We cannot remain in this place 
for ever. It is high time for us to go home. Should we not now 
institute a suit in the Moonsiff’s court for the recovery of our 
dues ?”’ 

“That is but a rash thought at best,” answered Shaik Ismael, 
“considering that we are poor people and the Rajah a mian of 
influence and character. But I don’t see that any other course is 
left to us.” ' 

“1 think,” said the third partner, Abdool Ali, “that we 
should try to meet the Rajah when he is by himself, alone. It 
is the amlah that does all the mischief between us. If we can get 
a private hearing and speak to him sharply on the subject, I 
don’t think he would disregard or trifle with our demands.” 

“Well, let us try. that course then,” said Ioomun. “ The 
rains will be setting in shortly, and will make our return journey 
unpleasant. We have therefore no time to lose. The Rajah 
stirs out of doors frequently, and it will not be difficult to cross 
him if that will help us.” 

They waited for an opportunity, and the opportunity came. 
The Rajah was fond of bathing in a tank named “Sayer,” 
which was at a short distance from his house, and 
never went there accompanied by any but two or three 
of his personal servants. The place was wild and soli. 
tary to an extraordinary degree. The tank was near a mango- 
tope where the Rajah usually changed his clothes; and 
here one morning the traders awaited his return from his bath, 
They had made up their minds to depart from the place for good, 
and had packed up their baggage accordingly ; and, as usual for 
them when on their journeys, they were fully armed. 

Seeing them in the mango-tope, one of the Rajaéh’s servants 
asked them from a distance what they wanted there, 

“Nothing with you,” said Abdool Ali, in reply. He then 
advanced towards the Rdéjih who was coming up, but in @ 
manner very different from the diffident and humble bearing 
they had hitherto observed towards him, and producing his pro- 
missory notes demanded payment of them. 

“What do you mean, sirrah,” exclaimed the Rajah, “ by 
speaking to me in that tone?” 

“T mean, Rajah, that we must be paid now. You have put 
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off payment for more than three months. We are going home 
now, and must have our money at once.” 

“You shall not have it till it suits my pleasure to give it to 
you,” said Rajéh Probul. 

“We shall sue you then in the Moonsiff’s court, and make 
your pleasure suit our convenience,” answered the trader. 

This upset the Rajah completely. “I will not tolerate your 
insolence, fellow. Quit this place immediately, or I shall have 
you kicked out of my Zemindary.” 

What followed was matter of conjecture; no very correct 
account of the circumstances was obtained. The Rajéh’s servants 
maintained that Ismael fired a gun at the Rajah, the contents of 
which (small shots) were intercepted by two of the servants, who 
were wounded ; that the third servant thereupon seized the gun, 
upon which he was attacked and cut down, while Abdool Ali 
rushed upon the Rajah knife in hand and stabbed him, both the 
servant and the Rajah being killed. The more probable version 
which the Final Court accepted as true was that the Rajah’s 
servants, acting under his orders, laid hands on the traders, who, 
already exasperated, were thereby impelled to retaliate in the 
way in which they were stated to have acted. It was clear 
enough that the traders were the aggressors in insisting forcibly 
on the payment of their debt ; but there was as little reason to 
doubt that, incensed by their clamour and threats, the Rajah 
brought on the scuffle which terminated with his life; and the 
court held that the prisoners were entitled to the benefit of that 
inference in respect to the origin of the assault. 

Abdool Ali and Ioomun were convicted of homicide, and Shaik 
Ismael of aiding and abetting. The former were sentenced to 
imprisonment for fourteen years, and the latter for seven years 


both with labour and irons. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE MYSTERIES OF THE HEAVENS. 


PART II. 


ORBITAL MOTION,—-AXIAL MOTION, 


In a particular day, in the year 1839, Joshua Prusol was silently 
contemplating in dreamy reverie the movements of our solar 
system, and the complications of its various parts. His ideas 
were comprehensively dealing not only with the planetary revo- 
lutions,—its. wheels within wheels—but with the more complicated 
motions of its secondary systems, when the thought suddenly 
struck him that, taken as a whole it bore a close resemblance, on 
an enormous scale, to the workings of a machine set up by 
human hands. The idea at once led him to study minutely the 
celestial structure and the connection of its several parts ; and, 
by a careful examination he was soon convinced that in nearly 
every particular it is worked throughout on the same principles 
as acommon machine. The machine, generally speaking, is not 
hard to master, either in its intricacies or the force or forces 
which keep it in motion, and the solar machine, if broadly 
studied in the same light, will be found as easy, and indeed 
easier understood. True, its mechunism and. various parts, or 
rather worlds, are joined together with a more God-like simpli- 
city, and there is this difference betwixt the two ; the human 
machine is microscopic and so is the other, compared to the 
universe, but still in magnitude it extends in breadth no less 
than six thousand million miles, and its various parts consist of 
above a hundred worlds. 

We will now examine the different parts of this great 
celestial machine, so far excelling in grandeur any human con- 
struction,—view its motions, and explain the forces which pro- 
duce them. 





* “ Dreams of my Solitade on the Mysteries of the Heavens.” By Joshua Prosol. 
mi London: Reeves and Turner, 196 Strand: 2 
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The first feature of the celestial machine which strikes the 
eye is, a huge body in its centre. It so far exceeds the other 
parts in magnitude, that known and unknown, however numerous 
if they were all deducted from it, there would be no sensible 
diminution in its bulk. Unlike the others, this immense body 
called the sun remains fixed and immobile in its place, and most 
likely, he has remained in the same identical speck of infinity, 
without ever having moved a hair-breadth right or left since he 
was first formed. It is. not only the magnitude of this body 
which forcibly strikes us, but, also, his glorious brilliancy, 
which fills the immense expanse of the machine with heavenly 
light, eclipsing the whole array of his subject worlds, making 
them appear opaque and insignificant. The sun thus proves 
himself ruler over all the parts of the great machine, so far as 
light and life are concerned, and how or why his power holds 
command in other respects remains to be seen. 

Another characteristic of the celestial machine is, that we find 
—so far as discovery can enlighten us—all its parts or rather 
worlds are possessed of rotatory motion. This motion, as 
appertaining to the several bodies, is in every possible direction, 
according as the primal impulses may have acted upon them at 
the beginning, in imparting it. Some of them we find rotating, 
differing not widely, from west to east; one, Uranus, from east 
to west, and others in the directions of north to south, or south 
to north ; and, considering the small numberat any other angles 
| of inclination, according as the primal impulses imparting these 
| motions may have acted upon them. Their rates of rotation are 
in | also in an equal degree arbitrary, and that quite irrespective of 
their distance from the sun, or from each other. 

In relation to the Earth, Venus and Mars these motions differ, 
but by a curious coincidence, not widely in their diurnal times, 
while Jupiter and Saturn, although farther from the sun, turn 
once in less than half the time. ° Uranus again, judging from 
the very rapid revolutions of his moons moves on an axis with 
nearly equal speed. A common effect, therefore, not being 
produced in the rotatory rates and directions of the planets, as 
compared with each other, it follows that in this one respect they 
cannot be subject to the central moving power, or what may be 
termed the heart of the machine. Each one would perform its 
rotation just the same, whether near or remote from the sun,— 
whether mixed up in close proximity in clusters with similar 
bodies, or in remote positions by themselves, and this, for the 
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sufficient reason, that these motions, which we suppose are 
common to all bodies, are forces inherent in themselves, and 
therefore can in no manner be influenced by the attraction of 
the sun, or any other material forces acting upon them. 

It is quite different with revolving motion, which is, if not the 
most independent, yet the most wonderful feature of the great 
machine. Thus, we behold all the bodies or parts of the 
machine rolling round the grand immobile luminary in the 
centre with great rapidity, their movements being on or nearly 
on the plane of his equator, and in one uniform direction from 
west to east. Their motions, likewise, are uniform, or rather 
they decrease in rapidity at so even a rate, according to their 
distance from the sun, that we have only to measure the are of 
space anyone of them moves over in a given time to tell its true 
distance. It is superfluous to add, that it is the power of the sun 
which produces all these harmonious and uniform effects,—it is 
through him they go round their orbits—facts all are agreed 
upon—it is also through him that they lie on the same plane 
with his equator and by his guiding power are led round their 
orbits. Thus, cause and effect working harmoniously together, 
exhibit his wonderful power acting on his subject bodies, on the 
exact principles of human engineering, causing them all to 
move in one direction; and without this, as yet unexplained 
acting power, of the central body upon them they would perform 
their revolutions in any arbitrary directions,—just the same as 
in their axial motions, the only movements of the machine over 
which the sun has no control. 

Having finished describing in detail the parts of the machine 
constructed by Creative Wisdom, it now remains to explain 
the forces which keep it at work. That our conception on this 
may be made clearer, we must especially keep in view that all 
the planets roll round in one direction from west to east, and 
that their positions are on or nearly on the equatorial plane of 
the sun. Turning to the sun himself we find that, although he 
remains fixed and never moves out of the same place, yet he 
turns on an axis, a motion which we suppose is common to all 
bodies ; but mark what follows, for if true it is the solution of 
the orbital motions of all bodies,—the axial motion of the sun is 
in the exact direction in which all his planets revolve round him. 
He turns on his axis once in twenty-five days, so that this 
turning motion constitutes the sun as the great central wheel of 
the machine, which sets and keeps all his subject worlds in 
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action, and imparts those motions—common to them all—that 
have so long been the wonder of man. 

The comparison betwixt the divine and human machines pre- 
sents this remarkable resemblance, that great central wheels work 
them respectively, that the parts of both are joined to the central 
forces, the one by visible, and the other by invisible springs, aud 
that they each impart by the turning round of their wheels life 
and motion throughout. The comparison only holds good so 
long as they continue to turn. When the governing wheel of 
the man-made machine stands still, all its relative parts are 
instantly at rest, and it is unquestionable that if the mighty solar 
wheel could be made to cease turning, all the worlds subject to it 
would then and there be at rest. Yes, and subject to such a 
change they would be fixed bodies, the same as the sun himself, 
without tumbling through depth out of sight as is generally 
taught. 

In continuing the comparison of the divine and human 
machines, it may be observed of the latter, that its movements 
correspond to the rapidity of the central wheel which 
governs it. Ifthe wheel turns slowly the parts move with the 
same proportionate slowness, but an equal degree of rapidity is 
imparted to all the parts of the machine, when the moving power 
is quicker. The sun asa wheel for ever turns at the same uniform 
rate so that we can have no experience of the consequences of 
a change in his axial rate; but, if subjected to an acceleration 
or retardation of species, the action on the parts of his machine 
would be precisely the same. Thus the great wheel which is 
the sun turns round once in twenty-five days, and, with the 
exception of the moon and the exterior satellite of Saturn,—its 
axial turning being known by its orbital periods—it is the 
slowest rotatory motion yet discovered. Had the sun’s rotation 
been of average rapidity, say once in twenty-four hours, all the 
planets would move round him at twenty-five times the velocity 
they actually do, and, thus, our years and seasons would be in 
the same degree shorter. Our year would consist of not more 
than fifteen days, while the years of the most distant planets, 
according to our notions, would be of moderate duration. 
Again, had the solar rotation been as rapid as the same motions 
of Jupiter and Saturn;—-which at the beginning was just as 
likely as the very slow rotation he is endowed with,—our 
terrestrial year would be less than a week. From these com- 
parisons, it follows, that the years and seasons of our planets 
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would indeed have been far different, were it not for the slow 
rotation of the sun which rules over them, and as suns in 
general may be reasonably supposed to have rotatory rates on 
the average equal to the planets in our system, it follows that 
the revolving motion we are accustomed to, however wonderful 
it may be, is likely to be vastly more rapid in the majority of 
other solar systems. 

These self-evident facts can neither be proved by experiments, 
nor by the planetary movements in other systems, but, taking 
rotation as the wheel or wheels which guide the motions of the 
universe, no other conclusion is possible. If we cannot at will 
traverse other solar systems for proof, the great principle can be 
established by the lunar motions of our secondary systems. No 
other bodies we know of have more rapid rotations than the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn, and, in both cases, their satellites, 
according to the distances they are placed from their primarics, 
revolve round them with an equal degree of rapidity, and in 
regard to those lying nearest with the highest velocity yet 
known. Such examples should be conclusive on the subject, 
and, indeed, the nature of the question is such, that, assuming 
the premises to be true, revolving motion under all governing 
bodies must be slow or rapid in exactly the same degree as they 
themselves rotate, making allowances for the distances subject 
bodies may be from their respective rulers. 

The movements of the planets round the sun, in all cases 
being as closely linked to his axial and only motion,— 
although with invisible bonds as the parts of a common 
machine to the central force which moves them is not 
the only proof that rotatory motion is the acting power which 
governs the universe. It is in an equal degree established 
beyond all doubt, not only by the position of the planets lying 
on the plane of the sun’s equator, but, likewise, by the satellites 
holding corresponding relations to the primaries in all the 
secondary systems. Thus, beginning with the earth, we find 
the moon revolving round it on an orbit diverging but little 
from that part of its body on which the greatest force of its 
rotation centres its equator. Jupiter, again, holds four bodies 
in subjection, and they are one and all under the guidance of 
his rotation, moving in the same direction with him, and as he 
turns round on his axis their revolving rates increase and 
decrease according to their proximity, and, the same as the 
planets of the suf, théy revolve on or nearly on the plane of his 
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equator extended. But, of all the secondary systems, that of 
Saturn affords the most beautiful and varied proof of any 
governing body, not even excepting the sun himself, that 
rotation is the mighty lever or motive power that produces the 
revolutions of all subject bodies, by the effects produced by this 
motion on his rings and satellites. First there are the rings 
concentric to each other, and the equator of the planet concen- 
tric to the rings, cause and effect thus harmonising together, 
each one of the rings spinning round once in the exact time the 
planet turns on its axis. The rings are concentric because the 
rotatory force of the planet gradually led them up to that 
position, from the respective angles of inclination they first 
held at the time of their formation, and the planet’s equator 
being concentric to the rings, is just the relation and no other 
which they could hold; for it is along the equatorial line the 
rotatory motion centres in its greatest force. Finally, to com- 
plete the picture, in the greater distance there are seven other 
bodies revolving on orbits, in their respective positions, of coursé 
going round in one uniform direction, each one concentric to 
the other and the rings and equator concentric to the whole. 
In other words, all the bodies, both annular and globular, lie on 
or nearly on the plane that coincides with the planet’s equator, 
just as the planets do under the guiding motion of the sun, all 
going in perfect harmony with the wheel-like motion of the 
planet, and with as much regularity as the parts of a common 
machine, in obedience to the moving power in its centre. 

We have now travelled briefly over the whole field of human 
discovery, so far as it is available on this subject, and, wherever 
we go, we find rotation and revolving motion hand-in-hand to- 
gether, as cause and effect; to this rule there is not a single excep- 
tion to the contrary. The sun rotates and all the planets go round 
him in the same direction, and lying as they do on the same 
plane with his equator, it must incontestably be in obedience to 
that motion. The earth rotates and the moon follows the 
example, likewise, in going round in the same direction. Again, 
the moons of Jupiter are guided by the same general law that, 
gives motion to the planets, and the moons of secondary 
systems; finally, the most convincing example of the whole 
being the rings and satellites of Saturn. These are all the 
bodies or rather systems it is possible to refer to; but in the 
overwhelming proof they afford, and by everything connected 
with their government, we, at all risks, unhesitatingly affirm 
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that if we could at will seraph-like traverse the regions of space, 
we should discover that all bodies governing and governed hold 
the same relations to each other, and thus be enabled to exhibit 
the whole creation in proof that rotatory motion, linked to its 
handmaid, the action of light, or some unknown force, is the 
sole acting agent in the government of the universe, 

Rotation governs the universe by its action on invisible force, 
and as it is a motion—from primal operations it originated 
at the beginning—we suppose common to all bodies, each one 
is invested with the power of governing, according to its magui- 
tude, and its relation to other bodies. But it would be very 
erroneous to suppose that such grand effects by the motion itself, 
without the invisible force put in action by it, could be produced. 
The turning of the sun himself on his axis, or that of any other 
body, would be as powerless in itself of imparting motion to the 
bodies under him, as the big water-wheel, if disconnected from 
its machinery, and were it not that his turning or rotatory 
motion acts upon hidden springs which bind all together, they 
would be instantly at a stand, fixed and immobile. The sun is 
the great wheel tied to all parts of his machine by currents of 
invisible force, and if he did not turn they would stand dead 
and still, but he does turn, and the springs which connect them 
all in common turn with him, and lead all the parts or bodies 
round him—at their various distances—from west to east. The 
effects produced demonstrate the invisible force, but what the 
force is we cannot venture to determine, yet we are enabled 
to illustrate its principles, by experiments familiar to most 
people. 

At sea the experiment is often made of dropping an object, 
say a bronze coin from the mast-head of the ship when in full 
sail, yet the coin invariably falls to the bottom of the mast, 
notwithstanding that, during its descent, the ship may have 
moved twice the length of herself. The important question 
here arises, why does the object thus fall in a straight line with 
the mast, instead of descending perpendicularly, and so in the 
rear of the vessel, in obedience to the attraction of the earth? 
The movement of the coin in its descent coinciding with that 
of the ship, proves that there is some other force besides 
attraction acting upon it while it is falling. If the same object 
or a stone, for instance, is thrown from the deck, similar but 
much more striking effects are produced. Thus, if the object 
whatever it may ke, is thrown so that in no part of its course it 
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will be perpendicularly clear of the ship, it will fall back to the 
deck, and that on the exact spot, as if the operation was per- 
formed were the vessel lying still in the dock, although, while 
in the air, she has sailed a considerable distance. If it were 
possible for the vessel to go at lightning speed the result 
would still be the same. It is impossible that she could escape 
or run from under the falling object the thousandth part of a 
hair-breadth; and even, supposing that the object could be 
disenchanted from the action of attraction, it would, of course, 
then be without gravitation, and, from the unknown influence 
of the ship’s motion upon it, at the particular elevation from the 
deck it might be in, it would unquestionably continue to 
accompany her in her sailing motion, and never be in the least 
left behind, precisely on the same principle as the moon follows 
the two-fold motion of the earth on its axis and round the sun. 

The foregoing experiments have been frequently made by 
Joshua Prusol, both on shipboard and from moving vehicles on 
land, with the same results in every situation, and under all 
possible circumstances. Thus, an object thrown up from an 
open carriage running at full speed, if thrown to a moderate 
height and not out of the perpendicular with the carriage or 
other vehicle it invariably falls back upon it the same as 
i it were standing still, instead of dropping in the rear, 
which it undoubtedly would do, if there were no other hidden 
force besides attraction acting upon it. Again, if a pebble is 
thrown into the air from an open railway carriage, running say 
at thirty miles an hour, although the train moves perhaps twice 
the length of itself in the meantime, in all cases the stone drops 
onthe particular carriage and on the same spot, it would otherwise 
do, if the train were at rest. Such experiments, therefore, incon- 
testably establish the fact, that an object thrown up from a 
moving body, in a sufficient degree larger than itself, is subjected 
to two forces with equal control over it, namely, the motion of 
the body from whence it ascends, and the attraction of the 
earth, which under any circumstances will bring it down in the 
same time, although when thrown up, during its fall, it has to 
traverse a distance of three or perhaps ten or a hundred times 
the space it would otherwise have to pass, if projected from a 
body not in motion. It will be observed the distance passed 
over during its fall depends on the rapidity of the body in 
motion, from whence it is. thrown. We therefore contend, 
astronomically, that these facts prove, without a shade of doubt, 
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that the motion of a greater body imparts motion in the same 
direction to a smaller hanging over it, and the force which leads 
these small objects along with moving bodies is the same force, 
whatever it may be, that leads the heavenly bodies in their 
courses. Thus, supposing the attraction of the earth to cease 
acting upon an object above a moving body on its surface, it 
being then without gravitation, so it must be self-evident that 
no matter how rapid the motion of the body under it might be, 
there it would hold its relative position, or rather the controlling 
motion could lead it to the end of the world. A natural separation 
of the two would be as impossible as that of the moon from the 
earth. The same principles not only apply to the motions of ships 
and carriages but, in like manner, to the millions of objects 
thrown up and floating over the earth, and they also apply to 
all the planets and satellites of our system, in relation to their 
ruling bodies, and no doubt are common to the universe. 

To prove these great principles still more clearly, and to show 
how revolving’ motion is guided by rotation, let us shift our 
ground to another class of objects, with which we are all familiar, 
and from them reason up to the heavenly bodies themselves. 

A stone thrown up perpendicularly from the earth, if such a 
feat were possible, would unerringly return to the same spot, and, 
if pitched in any other direction, would only descend to the 
ground at a distance equal to the projecting force; but, during 
the time that it is up, the movement of the earth on its axis has 
been perhaps a furlong—that motion on its equatorial line being 
about a thousand miles an hour. Here is the phenomenon of the 
stone thrown up above the moving ship repeated in every par- 
ticular! The stone instead of falling behind the distance the surface 
of the earth turns round, or rather rotates, the time that it is up, 
returns from whence it is thrown, thus accompanying the terrene 
motion, just the same as when thrown up from the deck, it goes 
on with the moving ship. A bird hovering on the wing for 
perhaps hours at a time, affords another beautiful example. 
During the time that it is up, without the least effort of its own, 
it is carried, or rather revolves, perhaps a thousand miles, simply 
by the motion of the earth imparting to it motion in the same 
direction, or in other words, a greater body imparting motion in 
the same direction pari passu with its own motion. It would be 
a waste of time to multiply examples, for the principle is universal. 
The same results are demonstrated by every object thrown up, 
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snow,—by the clouds themselves, by the atmosphere, and by 
every atom that floats around us. These all accompanying the 
motion of the earth—on the same principle that a stone thrown 
follows the motion of a ship or carriage up to the highest atmos- 
phere, and far beyond to the moon herself. She is carried round 
and round the earth by the same motion that acts on smaller 
objects below, by some grand universal principle, that keeps all 
in harmony together, and without which, the moon would be 
forsaken, the atmosphere with all that it contains left behind, 
and the ocean itself by the same force, if not parted from the 
earth, would at least rush back from its lowest depths and deluge 
the land! 

All the above examples, from the moon downwards, are in 
reality revolving motion, as applied to every atom and object 
respectively. The projected stone being obedient to the earth’s 
rotation while it is up in the air, is in reality revolving motion on 
the lowest scale ; and if it could only be deprived of gravitation, 
and thus remain up, it would continue like a planet or satellite, 
revolving round the earth, so long as heaviness would not be 
reimposed upon it. We need hardly add that the same holds 
good in regard to every atom or particle of matter that floats 
over the earth’s surfaces. Turn which way you will, millions of 
objects are to be seen revolving, whether influenced by the earth 
or artificial motion, the effects, although in the latter cases 
necessarily limited, being in principle precisely the same. The 
stone, travelling with the sailing of the ship is, scientifically 
speaking, revolving motion artificially produced ; the objects and 
atoms floating above the earth in myriads, ending with the moon 
herself travelling round with the rotation of the earth, is revolving 
motion in the widest sense. In like manner, the motion of these 
multitudinous objects is the same as the revolving motions of the 
planets, and the satellites subject to secondary rule. They all 
move round in harmony with the rotatory motions which guide 
them, precisely under the same influences as the innumerable 
objects referred to ; thus giving us a universe of evidence that 
all greater bodies in motion draw other and smaller ones, if near 
enough, round them ; orin other words, motion imparts motion 
in its own direction from larger to smaller bodies. This great 
principle being thus capable of universal demonstration of attrac- 
tion itself, is not capable of more universal proof than that 
the universe is governed by 
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ROTATORY MOTION, 


THERE would be no revolving motion were it not fur rotation, and 
with »ut it the universe would be figuratively dead. If the axial 
motion of the sun stopped, at that instant all his planets would 
be fixed bodies. Being without weight they can have no motive 
force, so they could not move the least imaginary distance after 
the rotatory action of the sun ceased upon them. The same 
may also be affirmed of the secondary systems ; their moons 
would at once stand still in their positions, if their primaries 
ceased turning. Rotation, viewed in this its true light, abso- 
lutely rules all creation—excepting suns. To rule absolutely, it 
must in itself, as a motion, be free of all control. At the risk of 
repetition we may observe that the planets of the sun and the 
satellites of the planets, by their varied degrees of axial motion, 
prove all these facts. Taking the planets ; if the power of the 
sun had the least effect on their rotatory motions, like revolving 
motion, they in turning on their axes would be subject to some 
fixed rules, such as spinning round in one uniform direction, and 
at rates of motion decreasing according to distance ; but it need 
scarcely be observed that their arbitrary rates of rapidity prove 
that they are as regards these motious free and independent from 
the action of the sun; and, consequently from all other material 
forces. No two of them rotatory at the same rate, and compa- 
ring these motions in the sun, moon, Jupiter and Saturn 
respectively, we have the examples of the two latter turning 
with sixty times the rapidity of the former, while all the other 
bodies, whose relations we have discovered, turn at intermediate 
rates, varying more or less from each other, but quite irrespec- 
tive of their distance from the sun or any other material forces 
whatever. Again, the arbitrary directions in which they per- 
form these motions amounts toa certainty, that no forces in exist- 
ence can, in this respect, in the least influence them. Instead of 
turning in one uniform direction, as is the case with their orbital 
motions,—considering the very few in which this motion is yet 
discovered,—they turn in all directions, according as the primal 
impulses may have acted upon them at the beginning, in bestow- 
ing this motion upon them. Thus,—as is proved by the motions 
of his moons— Uranus rotates from east to west, and some others 


move, more or less, in the direction of west to east, north to 
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south, or south to north, and intermediately. We think these and 
the other reasons given should set the question at rest, that rota- 
tion, while it with absolute power imparts revolving motion to 
all bodies, excepting suns, is in itself free from all control, and 
is by nature constituted to go on without end at the same rate 
and in the same direction, in every separate body, as was at first 
imparted to them at the beginning. 

Rotation from its nature is the only motion—on all bodies the 
motion is bestowed—upon that can go on without change for ever ; 
absolutely free from the action of all material forces upon it ; 
but a description of the operations which originated this motion 
in bodies at the beginning, and the elucidation of what follows, 
which can only be here enumerated, will be found in their 
proper places in the work itself. 

Suns were the first-born bodies of creation, and by their rota- 
tory motions all secondary bodies were gradually formed and 
enlarged,—the work is still in its fullest vigour going on,—up to 
the present. Suns are therefore in reality the parents, and the 
planets their children. The operations of nature, now going on 
before our eyes, prove these facts, but it requires the profoundest 
study to properly comprehend them. From the manner in 
which rotation at the primal formation of bodies first originated, 
it is all but impossible that any bodies can be without this 
motion. But should it be that there are any suns in the universe 
without rotation, the whole of created matter, as it originates 
within the precincts of their predominant attraction, centres into 
them only, and no planets can possibly be under them. Such 
bodies send out their brilliancy into spaces barren of habitable 
worlds, or of matter in any condition, except that newly origina- 
ting from the womb of creation, which all descends quickly into 
these great but useless centres,—if there are any such. 

Again, the number of primary planets under a sun must be 
about the same, but their magnitudes in all cases are according 
to the rotatory rates of the suns they are under. Take our sun 
as the one and only possible example. His rotation is by com- 
parison very slow, but had it been of average rapidity, say equal 
to that of the earth, his primary planets would not have been 
more numerous ; for that, so as to be primaries, would be 
impossible, but, taken collectively, they would have been nearly 
twenty-five times larger ; yet, strange to say, the minor prim- 
aries, that is the four nearest the sun, would have been very 
little, if anything, larger than they are. Nature is perfect in 
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all things, and works with such harmony that worlds of habit- 
able magnitude—fit nurseries for the rearing up and support 
of immortal beings—grow up in all systems. The portion of 
created matter the action of the sun conserves for planetary 
formation, its superabundance is heaped upon bodies holding a 
certain position in the system,—Jupiter and Saturn—and this 
spares the four minor planets from growing into magnitudes 
unfit for rational beings to dwell upon. Large as these over- 
grown planets—Jupiter and Saturn—are they would have still 
been immensely larger, had only the sun had an average rate of 
rotation on his axis, but our earth and the three other sister 
planets would have been spared too great a magnitude ; and, 
under any circumstances, would have still been happy abodes for 
the living. 

Joshua Prusol credits rotation with producing—excepting 
suns—all the mighty wonders we see in creation, in this sense, 
that it is the power which works the system, but, as in a common 
machine, the celestial machinery does the work. From the 
central wheel of a machine all the power comes,.but the work 
is entirely done by the subordinate parts. In like manuer, the 
rotation of the sun, the central force, produces revolving motion ; 
and this is its subordinate agent in modelling creation. 
Revolving motion, therefore, although a secondary and subject 
motion, has produced results in time past, if not more wonderful, 
at least vastly more useful than the primal motion which keeps 
it working. In short, rotation is the action which rules the 
universe, and revolving motion that which has built up all the 
heavenly bodies, excepting suns. Without it as a motion, no 
secondary or governed bodies could have existed, and by its 
operations the materials that through long periods of time 
have gone to make them up, were held back from gravitating to 
the sun. These, it should be noted, are not operations of the 
past which have ceased ; they still continue in full force, holding 
back a moiety of creation, as material for planetary construction, 
the much greater proportion going to the enlargement of suns. 
Planetary motion, also, made it impossible that creation could 
assume any other than globular forms, and it was likewise 
through it that Saturn’s rings were formed, and that a lower 
class of bodies were 
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GROUPED INTO SECONDARY SYSTEMS. 


Ir will not affect the soundness of the general principles of the 
grouping of secondary systems, by setting out with the orthodox 
idea, although very wide of the truth, that at first all the bodies 
of the system were full grown ; but that, instead of being as they 
now are inclined up on the same plane, and collected apart into 
groups, they were, according to the order of Nature, distributed 
indiscriminately throughout the area of the system, some 
happening to be nearly equidistant from the sun, but all widely 
apart ; north and south, east and west, according to their primal 
positions. They were not then on the plane alluded to,—the 
plane which coincides with the sun’s equator, and which they all 
now lie nearly upon,—but in extreme cases we may reasonably 
suppose, that some of them may have been leaning out almost at 
right angles to the rotatory motion of the sun. From their respec- 
tive positions, in course of time long or short, they became deflected 
gradually, by the force of the sun’s rotation, to that great plane 
round which they all revolved, those that are lunar in common 
with all the others being, as yet, independent planets. When 
once inclined, by the rotation of the sun, up to this position— 
indeed to a certain extent earlier, as all orbits differ more or less 
in eccentricity,—those among them differing little in mean dis- 
tance from the sun, had their orbits, by reason of variation in 
figure, mutually intersected. All bodies that are now moons 
were thus related, and through their motions cutting over or near 
the paths of such planets as were destined to become their prima- 
ries, they gradually overtook or were overtaken by them. As 
these events followed, the smaller, one after the other, that were 
by nature constituted to be in a lunar state, were caught by their 
primaries in the different latitudes, and formed into our,secondary 
systems. 

To make plainer the operations which brought bodies into 
secondary subjection, we are as a preliminary forced to say a few 
words on attractive spheres. All independent bodies have attrac- 
tive spheres, wide or narrow according to their magnitude, and 
their distance from the sun. Without these spheres of attraction 
round secondary bodies, planetary formation would have been 
impossible ; and, if even planets had existed, for the same reason 
there could have been ‘no bodies brought into a lunar condition 
under them. An attractive sphere appertaining to any body, is 
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that space extending at all points out from itself, within which 
any object let go would fall into it, by reason that inside the 
same space its attraction is stronger than that of any other body. 
The attractive sphere of the earth extends as wide and perhaps 
considerably wider than the lunar orbit; for that orbit if it 
touched at any point the sun’s predominant attraction, she would 
then escape out and be an independent planet. 

The attractive sphere of Jupiter on account of its magnitude 
and greater distance—the greater the distance a body is from the 
sun, its attractive sphere is in the same degree wider as his 
attraction becomes weaker,—may be fifty million, and for the 
same reason that of Saturn may be a hundred million miles in 
diameter. We have no reliable data to go upon, so that the 
attractive areas of these great planets may be less or consider- 
ably more ; but, at least, they must be of some such enormous 
expanses as here supposed. They carry with them these attrac- 
tive spheres wherever they are in their orbital courses, and what- 
ever matter through all the past, whether atoms, aerolites, or 
planetoids, has ever touched these attractive spheres, inevitably 
became, and are continuing to become incorporated with them. 
This rule universally holds good, except in extremely rare 
instances during the chaotic period of creation, when asteroids 
large enough to be their moons intersected the courses of these 
great planets,—in some cases to become their future primaries. 
When thus related their motions had inevitably to lead them 
some time or other within the charmed precincts of their attrac- 
tive spheres. Once thus laid hold of, by some unknown influ- 
ence peculiar to secondary rule, they were charmed in nearer to 
their primaries, until they reached that exact distance, neither 
more nor less, in which they would perform a revolution and turn 
once on their axes in the same time to a second. Ifthe new 
caught bodies had rotatory motions nearly as quick or quicker 
than that of the planet, they had, no matter what their magni 
tudes, to succumb and be incorporated ; for nothing short of col- 
-lision would lead them to that line, where both their motions 
would, as to time be equal ; the one thing indispensable for any 
body to be preserved in a lunar state. In short, smaller bodies 
in every condition, from an atom to a world, when their motion 
lead them within the precincts of secondary rule, must become 
incorporated with the primaries, except bodies large enough to be 
moons. If such bodies have their rotatory motions sufficiently 
slower than the primaries they are caught under, they become 
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their moons, but if these motions are as fast, or nearly so, what- 
ever may be their magnitude, they are led into the planets which 
lay hold of them, and are incorporated. 

It is only by a profound study of the work, and not from the 
brief detail our space will admit, that these recondite questions, 
so closely interwoven with planetary formation, can be compre- 
hended ; but the few remarks made may enable us to have a 
somewhat clearer conception as to the subjugation of our moon to 
the earth. } 

In. the chaotic period of creation, just after our sun ard his then 
unorganised system had evolved themselves out of a part of the 
galaxy, there were millions of small bodies, which may be termed 
planetoids, so small as to be only raised to the lowest level of 
independence, after the manner of the mountain supposed—as 
described in the last number—to be raised from the earth to such 
a height as would invest it with independence. They all revolved 
round the infant sun at their various distances, as the planets do 
now, and their orbits being so numerous, and widely differing in 
eccentricity, they intersected at myriads of points. At these 
intersections, by coming upon each other, they were mutually 
incorporated, so that, as time rolled on these operations raised 
some of them, by increasing magnitude into leaders, odd ones 
eventually to become the pritharies of the system, or in the next 
step lower, a few to be of lunar size, a very small number of this 
class to become in time the satellites of the primaries, and the 
rest were incorporated, whatever may have been their magni- 
tude. This work continued on from age to age, till all the 
millions of small planetoids, because of their intersecting courses, 
were incorporated into our eight primary planets, and in a lower 
degree into their moons. When these changes were all brought 
about, the system became organised in its existing perfect 
condition. 

In our latitude the earth was, in this chaotic period of creation, 
the particular planetoid which took the lead, and became the 
primary ; but, as was natural in such a state of things, other 
leading centres, in a lower degree, were contending for the 
mastery, so that, it is most likely, more than one body rose up to be 
of lunar magnitude, but only those amongst them could be moons, 
which were endowed with rates of rotation considerably slower 
than that of the earth. No body can become a moon to a primary, 
except it has a slower axial turning ; for, to be a moon, it must 
be led so near that its day will be in the exact time of its orbital 
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revolution, and without this indispensable condition it falls into 
and becomes incorporated with the primary. At this early period, 
others, no doubt, had attained considerable size besides the moon, 
but no matter what may have been their magnitudes, because of 
their quicker rotations, by this undiscovered law in planetary 
formations they were incorporated, as soon as their revolving 
motions led them within the fatal precincts of the earth’s attractive 
sphere. Since the beginning of creation, all matter from atoms 
to worlds, that have by revolving motion been led within secondary 
attractive spheres, have become incorporated, and by so much 
enlarged the planets, except in the extremely rare instances 
they had, as secondary centres in the next step lower than the 
primaries, increased to lunar magnitude, and had rates of axial 
motion sufficiently slow. One of the number, however, that 
sprung up out of chaos in a lower degree simultaneously with the 
earth, the moon herself, was constituted both by her size and 
slow rotatory motion to be our satellite ; and, as the operations 
of nature work, the chances were very much against so small a 
bodyjas the earth having any lunar attendant whatever. 

Both bodies thus far—they may have been so for millions of 
years—were independent planets, and if they then described the 
same shaped orbits—which was very unlikely—they do now, they 
must have been nearly at the same mean distance from the sun, 
but, by reason of the difference in the eccentricity of their orbits, 
and a still more important quantity, the position of the sun in 
relation to each orbit, they crossed each other, or rather inter- 
sected, at two points. They both in obedience to the sun, like 
the other planets, revolved from west to east. One of the two 
having a shorter year than the other, being in the mean nearer 
the sun, they came into conjunction at intervals long or short as to 
the difference that may have been in their years. Their repeated 
conjunctions with the sun must likewise have taken place at 
different points, each one in succession coming nearer one of the 
intersections than the last. Eventually, a conjunction took place 
close to the first of the intersections, but the two planets did not 
then become united, simply, because at that important position 
the smaller planet was not Jed close enough to come into sub- 
jection to the earth, out from under the direct government of the 
sun. To come within terrestrial rule, it was indispensable that 
the conjunction would be so near the point of intersection, that 
the planet about to become our satellite, would be more within 
the attractive sphere of the earth than the surrounding pre- 
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dominant attraction of the sun, and these essential conditions not 
meeting, they for this once slipped from each other. The work 
had to be repeated again and again for another period equally 
long, of conjunctions in succession following each other, till at 
last one took place at the second intersection. Once more, for 
the above reasons, they were liable to escape each other, and 
thus remain for an equally long period unlinked together ; but 
from the relations of the two orbits, their uniou at one time or 
other was inevitable. They were sure at some period, when a 
conjunction happened at either of the intersections, to be so near 
each other as the smaller to be encircled within the attractive 
sphere of the larger, and, when this did take place, the two be- 
came wedded together as planet and moon, in bonds which can 
never be severed. 

The subjection of the moon to the earth is but a single instance 
of an independent planet being reduced to secondary rule ; it is 
therefore necessary, so that we may have a more comprehensive 
view of the formation of secondary systems on a larger scale, to 
have recourse to the system of Jupiter. Let us explain something 
like how the four planets which were destined to be his moons 
may have been related. We cannot of course mark down their 
actual primal relations at that early period when they were all 
planets, but whatever their orbits or movements were, they must 
at least have intersected, or at‘some points come near the orbit 
of the greater planet, which some time or other would reduce 
them to its subjection. No matter what these and their other 
relations may have been, the inductions will rest on the same 
general principles. 

In studying the grouping together of this secondary system, 
we must keep in view the wide expanse of the attractive sphere 
of the planet,—perhaps fifty million miles in diameter. This it 
carries along with it throughout its annual rounds, and all planets 
or planetoids whose orbits even touched that circular belt of 
space, swept round by the attractive sphere of the planet, 
were, during the lapse of time, either incorporated, or in one 
case out of millions satellised by it, and that no matter how 
numerous in the long past they may have been. In the chaotic 
stages of creation the planetoids were no doubt of a much smaller 
class than the few which were constituted to become moons, and 
thousands in number ; but, for the present, we have only to do 
with the four planets that at different times in the past became 
subject to Jupiter as satellites, 
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The four planets, in their primal condition, may have been in 
the mean considerably more remote or nearer to the sun than 
their future primary ; tut, on reflection, it must be evident from 
the wide diversity in the figures of orbits in general, and more 
especially the relation of the sun within each orbit, at some 
points the orbits of these small bodies, taken separately, touched 
near to or intersected the orbit of the great planet. Every time 
one of them came in conjunction with it, a chance occurred of 
losing its primary condition, and when one of these conjunctions 
with the sun took place, so near one of the points that the orbits 
touched,—perhaps no less than twenty million miles from Jupiter 
himself,—so as to be buried within its attractive sphere, it at 
once became satellised, in the same manner as we have described 
the subjection of the moon to the earth. By the same operations 
all the four were in succession caught, at times, no doubt, widely 
apart, but when once brought together, they, with their primary, 
constituted one of our secondary systems. 

If we go to Saturn and Uranus, they also have their systems, 
and it would: be but a repetition to describe their formations, 
seeing that precisely the same operations collected their moons, 
us those by which the earth and its attendant were married 
together, and which constituted Jupiter and his satellites into a 
system. It may however be objected that thus accounting for 
the formation of secondary systems, principles are taken for 
granted on which to rest grand conclusions,—namely, that the 
bodies which are now satellites were once planets, and that, while 
in this higher condition, their orbits not only mutually intersected, 
but what was essential for their subjugation, trespassed upon the 
courses of their future primaries. If they were planets, in their 
primal state they must have intersected: Being so near on a 
common plane there was no room for their orbits—at that period 
for the most part very eccentric, because they were then of imper- 
fect mould,—to play free of each other. More especially was this 
so in connection with Jupiter and the more distant primaries. 

That they in reality were planets, instead of what they are now, 
grouped together in a lower condition, there can be no doubt, as 
the grouping is one of those common effects, which in every 
department of creation unmistakably tell us that natural opera- 
tions produced them ; except we are to take the irrational view, 
that the bodies of the system came from the Creator’s hands at 
the same instant, and in their present perfection, rounded in form, 
and évlfected here and there into families of worlds, exhibiting as 
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a whole mechanical order and mathematical nicety. No reflective 
mind would adopt such views: and it being, therefore, granted 
that the satellites were not at first clustered artificially together, 
they must have been scattered throughout the system as Nature 
placed them, solitary by themselves and for perhaps immense 
periods of creative time out of the reach of secondary control, 
small though they may have been. There is little doubt they 
were then insignificant and small,—we are speaking of a time 
when creation was young, and all bodies were on a much lower 
scale of magnitude than now. So situated, they must have all 
been independent planets, each one going round its own orbit, 
and from their varied degrees of eccentricity,—far greater than 
at present,—together with the position of the sun in relation to 
each one, there were at that period intersections innumerable. 
It was through these intersections, bringing the bodies, on rare 
occasions, into near proximity, that any of them were satellised, 
and without which no secondary systems could ever have been 
formed. 
Let us now turn our attention briefly to 


THE FORMATION OF SATURN’S RINGS. 


THe operations which have gathered together the secondary 
systems are the same as those which led to the formation of 
annular bodies, wherever they may be. Such formations are 
most likely, to a limited extent, more or less common to the 
whole universe, but only within the precincts of large suns. In 
explaining the formation of secondary systems, in order to 
simplify the question, the false principle was adopted that, during 
the operations, they had already attained their present maturity 
in magnitude, but to trace out what led to annular formation no 
such simple rules can be reasoned from; the necessity, therefore, 
exists of examining, at the risk of being unintelligible, creation 
in a more primal state. 

We might conceive a time in the remote past, when, through- 
out what may be termed the regions of Jupiter and Saturn, there 
were instead of two large planets, attended with a few moons and 
rings, a broad expanse covered with millions of planetoids and 
asteroids, all spread, as the lowest class of independent bodies, 
over these great circular belts of space. The sun even then was 
a mighty orb ; but, as it was the early dawn of the formation of 
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the worlds, he was by comparison little. Round him the innu- 
merable millions of planetoids referred to, as soon as they existed, 
rolled on their respective orbits, at their various distances, and— 
what must especially be kept in mind,—for the most part lying, 
as all planetary bodies now do, nearly on the same plane, being 
inclined thither in obedience to his rotation. Thus related to 
each other, all on orbits differing in eccentricity, their motions 
gradually led one to overtake and fall upon another—not to meet 
at the points of intersection, for they all had more or less a 
uniform direction from west to east,—until, in time, a number of 
asteroids were formed. As these larger bodies increased in size, 
by the same operations they became greater centres into which 
the others one by one became incorporated, until at last, one or 
more grew into the magnitude of large planets. These abnormally 
large bodies, in degree equal to their magnitude became eventually 
great centres, and, by their movements, collected into themselves 
the asteroids, planetoids, aerolites, and atoms of matter existing 
within their rule, or that touched, by their movements, their 
tracks round the sun. Their ranges of rule, so far as collecting 
into themselves these formations is concerned, included the 
circular belts of space, each nearly concentric to the other, which 
their expanded attractive spheres passed over, in revolving round 
the sun. Every planetoid or asteroid went round the sun in like 
manner, as they still do, from west to east, and whenever their 
orbits touched these belts of space, it was their fate, through 
their revolving motions, to be incorporated into whichever of the 
two great planets their movements interfered with. 

It so happened that throughout the circular region swept by 
the attractive sphere of Jupiter,—one of the two new formed 
great planets,—that no other body grew up to such great propor- 
tion as to take a commanding lead ; and, consequently, all the 
small bodies, for the most part planetoids, which came within the 
sweep of his attraction, by their orbital motions, were, in a length 
of time reaching back from the present to the period when centres 
of attraction, by the first origin of motion, commenced, became 
incorporated into him, except only four amongst the largest, 
which, by virtue of their slower axial motions were attached 
as moons. This planet practically absorbed all created matter 
within its range—a process natural and inevitable, considering 
the chaotic state of creation then. In the much larger region, 
traversed by the attractive sphere of Saturn, and within which 
créafive operations left about an equal proportion of matter, 
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instead of one, three bodies took a leading part in drawing in the 
innumerable smaller collections of matter. There were thus 
three great centres instead of one, as in the region of Jupiter ; 
but two of these were much smaller than Saturn himself. From 
the first he must have been much the largest—the planet whose 
materials formed the inner ring next, in size, while the third and 
last, which supplied the materials of the outer ring, was the 
smallest of the three bodies. Even this last, small as it was by 
comparison, must have been in itself a large planet, otherwise it 
would have been beneath the standard, to form out of its spread 
out materials an annular body, however thin it may be. 

The three large planets in question, would have for ever 
remained independent of each other, had their orbits, as is the 
case with all the primary planets now in the system, been free 
from the fatality of intersection ; but as related with the parent 
body, and, most likely one with the other, there being no very 
wide differences betwixt them in their respective distances from 
the sun, and their orbits, like those of all other bodies, varying 
in figure, and the other and far more important quantity in the 
consideration,—the solar position in relation to each,—all these 
circumstances, upon comparison, prove that their annual paths 
had to intersect, not only in common, but, that the orbit of 
Saturn, if not intersected, must have been approached sufficiently 
near for their being, in due time, laid hold of. It is quite 
possible that very small bodies may intersect the orbits of large 
ones, without, while in this early undeveloped state, ever coming 
together, for as a general rule, they lean very considerably out of 
the planetic plane, and this for immense periods of time may 
save them from being incorporated, but to full-grown planets, 
their shapes having reached perfection of mould, such as we are 
dealing with, the rule does not apply. The primary planets 
actually in the system we may assume to be bodies all matured 
into perfect shape ; as a consequence, they lie so nearly ona 
common plane, that if their orbits intersected, they could not 
escape each other. It must have been the same with Saturn and 
the two other kindred bodies revolving near his latitude. We 
may therefore conclude, that these three great planets, which 
were in time to form so close a relationship, had their orbits 
inclined from each other in no greater degree, than such figures 
are in connection with the primaries at present ; and this being 
granted, it follows that as their movements were round a space 
traversed eccentrically by the mighty planet, surrounded by his 
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attractive sphere of from one to two hundred million miles in 
diameter, their fate was sealed wheuever their revolving motions 
led them, in succession, to touch on the wide precincts of his 
rule. 

No rings could have been formed, except from large planets 
springing into existence so near the same latitude, that if their 
orbits did not cross, at least, through their eccentricity they 
touched at some points, round which the attractive sphere of the 
great. planet swept. As a consequence, creaiion continued still 
imperfectly organised, in this wide belt of the system,—so fur as 
relates to the earliest formed secondary bodies,—traversed by the 
attractive sphere of Saturn, while one of the three planets tres- 
passed, either upon the tracks of each other in common, or upon 
that of the planet. The natural result in the eud was, that 
Saturn caught within his embraces—and the word embraces 
means the expansion of his attractive sphere—the two others the 
necessary degree smaller—the collisions ‘occurring at times 
widely apart, being brought about, as is universal in ull cases, by 
their revolving motions leading the smaller w.thin the attractive 
sphere of the largest, and that when the bodies were in cun- 
junction with the sun, at the right position of the circuit, and in 
sufficiently near proximity. No other effects could follow two 
bodies so related, in any portion of space. If they at any point 
trespass upon each other, their inevitable end must be coming 
together at some future time, earlier or later. It is on the same 
principles that planetary bodies have been made up, and 
secondary systems, with all their peculiarities, formed. When- 
ever they intersect, or at any points invade the tracks of each 
other’s attractive spheres, the sinaller become incorporated with 
the larger, except in the rare instancés when they are reduced to 
satellites, or when, less frequently, they have their materials 
expanded into rings. The latter formations entirely depend on 
the colliding bodies being large, but very inferior in magnitude 
to the bodies collided upon. All the small collections of matter, 
frum planetoids, the lowest class of independent bodies, upwards, 
were drawn in by the primaries in the past, and on a smaller 
scale are continuing to be so, except in the case of the largest 
astervids, odd ones of which, if so constituted, may be preserved 
as mouns. In regard to Saturn, two other great worlds being 
contemporary, and so near the same latitude as at poiuts to 
touch upon the track of his sphere of attraction, it was their fate, 
at thir appointed times, to collide, aud all the indispensable 
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conditions meeting at each separate collision, the formation of 
rings took place, the latter being nearly, if not wholly, made by 
the spread out fragments of the smaller. 

When two great bodies collide through their revolving motions 
the force of the collision depends on their difference in magni- 
tude, the wider the difference the greater the force. Thus, if the 
revolving motion of two planets equal or nearly equal in size, 
were to lead them direct on one another,—their attractive 
spheres being of about the same expanse,—there would be no 
force in the collision. As bodies being by nature without 
weight neither could have motive force, and weight they 
could not possess, except by the attraction of the one from the 
other, a thing impossible, by two equal attractive forces acting 
in opposition. Being of equal magnitude, no matter how near 
the one body could not impose gravity upon the other. Even 
when they touched, the whole materials of each would still cling 
in the directions of their respective centres ; and thus both, not- 
withstanding the collision, would each continue whole and sound, 
there being no inherent force in one to rend and destroy the 
other. Like shadows they would simply come upon each other 
with not a grain of attendant force. The collision would leave 
no ring behind it, and the only disastrous effects produced 
would be, that the one body would shoulder the other aside no 
farther than the breadth of itself. They would stumble safe and 
sound apart, and continue on orbits separately, with the same 
regularity as before. 

In the next place, if we describe the collision of two bodies 
differing not very widely in size,—about one half difference 
might meet the conditions,—gravity would only be imposed 
adjacent to the point of contact, at the instant of collision, on 
the outside portion of the smaller. The concussion would be 
slight, and of such a nature that the smaller could not escape 
incorporation. The mighty catastrophe would be the work of 
minutes. Only the surface adjacent would have gravity to the 
larger, and, in a perfectly loose state, it would flit in flakes from 
one body to the other as large as mountains. Thus the incorpo- 
rating force would quickly sink deeper into the vitals of the 
doomed world, till it became part of the larger, and that with 
the smallest degree of colliding force with which any two 
bodies of the same size could be mutually incorporated. 

From the foregoing imagined examples it must be evident 
that, through the absence of sufficient force, no rings could be 
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produced by such collisions. Any collision which could forma 
ring must take place between two very large bodies,—one much 
larger than the other,—to enable the larger by its stronger attrac- 
tion, to impose gravity or rather falling motion on, not only the 
side adjacent, but, immediately before the collision, on the total 
mass of the smaller. Let us take one of the two bodies which 
had their orbital relations with Saturn as already described. 

Both planets—Saturn and the one out of which the ring was 
about to be formed—moved round their orbits from west to east, 
and they most likely came into conjunction with the sun many 
hundred times previously ; but, except a conjunction took place 
at one of the points where their orbits touched in common,—-we are 
here speaking not of invisible lines, but of those as thick as their 
attractive spheres were wide, or being like the existing planets 
nearly on the same plane,—no collision was possible. However, 
from the nature of their relations, the crisis was inevitable at one 
time or other, and, at last, possibly after the lapse of millions of 
years, the two were in conjunction with the sun sufficiently 
near one of the fatal points, and thus the collision took place, 
and one of the rings was immediately formed. 

The instant prior to the collision the smaller began, by the 
overpowering attraction of Saturn, to gravitate. In other words 
the attraction of the greater planet reached the smaller with a 
stronger force than that inherent in itself, at which instant it 
parts with its centre of gravity ; scientifically speaking, life is 
gone out of it. Heretofore, as a large world, its materials were 
hard and firm together, in obedience to the attraction of their 
native body, drawing them in common to its centre. Now, from 
the near proximity of the destroyer, they ure more strongly 
acted upon by an exterior force; and fly to it as their new 
centre. The bond which, during the long past held them all 
together is snapped asunder, and the body throughout, from 
centre to circumference, is instantaneously loosened and dis- 
jointed in all its parts; and, in this state of dissolution, it 
rapidly collides upon the planet. Previous to coming in contact 
and while at a certain distance the doomed planet had no force 
in its motion. In itself, taken in the whole, it was neither more 
nor less than the weight of a shadow ; but the instant its fatal 
heaviness began, that is, when it was so near as to become buried 
in the stronger attraction of Saturn, all its total mass of loose- 
ness becoming proportionately heavy, were instantly endowed 
with the force of cannon balls, millions of millions of times multi- 
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plied, and the large particles, loose stones, aud disjointed rocks 
of a world dissolved previous to contact, dashed over the body of 
the great planet, shaking it to its centre. The materials of the 
smaller one instead of, as is usual in ordinary collisions, becoming 
incorporated with the planet, spreal out by the force of their 
weight—not the weight they previously had from their own 
native body, but the new weight imposed upon them by the 
destroyer—into a circular wave, which immediately, by its shoot- 
ing force, scattered far and wide, into a circular ocean. Front 
the nature of this grand operation, the bulk of the coarser frag- 
ments were ejected to the outer portion of the circle, where the 
projecting force became expended, the intervening space—the 
space between them and the planet—probably being a continued, 
but much thinner sea of finer material. 

Such was the chaos produced by the collision. Saturn no doubt 
was shook to its centre by the smaller colliding planet coming 
upon it with meteoric velocity, not as a solid body, but as a globe 
of incoherent sand—the term sand properly applies, for the dis- 
jointed rocks and stones of the disintegrated world, in com- 
parison to the total bulk, would be no larger than grains of 
dust,—dashed out in the circular form described into an ocean 
of mist. As the materials in their loose state had collectively 
the same force of attraction as if solidified, out of this spread out 
ocean of matter the ring very soon consolidated into the per- 
fected annular body which it now is. 

Round the circular centre of the: shot out materials, a com- 
mon centre of attraction at once existed, into which all outside 
quickly collapsed, and all inside flowed either to the ring or to 
the planet, according as the particles were acted upon by either 
body. The bulk of the matter in the interior space, betwixt the 
ring and the planet, must have gravitated to the latter, as 
being by far the strongest attractive force; but it is evident 
that, at the nearest distance at which the materials are consoli- 
dated into the ring, the attraction of Saturn was and is weaker 
than the aggregate of the loose matter thus falling in and con- 
solidating together. Hence the ring soon became a solid 
appendage round the planet, having, whether loose or consoli- 
dated, a stronger attraction than that reaching it from the 
latter. 

To describe the collision which formed the second ring, 
would only be to repeat what has been said. Annular bodies, 
wherever they may be, are formed on the same identical prin- 
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ciples; but that each one of Saturn's rings in succession, should 
be more expanded than the other, the collision in each case had 
to be with greater force, and the colliding planet, to produce 
the requisite force, in the same degree smaller, yet of very 
large magnitude, otherwise no ring for want of sufficient mate- 
rials could have been formed. 

The conclusion that a smaller body would collide with 
greater force than a larger one may appear absurd; but, keep- 
ing in view that we are reasoning on bodies the smallest of 
which was perhaps larger than the earth, it may in the first 
place be observed that the distance at which gravitation is 
imposed upon a falling body must greatly affect the degree of 
its colliding force. Let us suppose there were two bodies about 
to collide on Saturn, one the size of the earth, and the other 
twice as large. The latter could only have its native attrac- 
tion overcome and begin to gravitate when very near, say ten 
thousand miles, while the former only half the size would begin 
its fatal headlong descent at least ten or a hundred times the 
distance. Each would increase in weight the nearer it came at 
much the same rate, but as the smaller would have to descend 
ten times the distance previous to contact, it would, according 
to its bulk, strike with vastly greater force. 

To take another view of the question. A body about to col- 
lide has no motive force, whatever its velocity of motion may 
be, till it gets so near the larger as to begin to gravitate to it. 
If the gravitation is imposed a single instant upon it previous 
to contact, having the full benefit of its rapid orbital motion, it 
strikes as a body of disintegrated loose materials, with the same 
force as if the weight had belonged to it all along. In this 
respect a larger and smaller body are on equal terms, but it is the 
weight imposed by the planet upon each one of the bodies 
respectively, that is the real cause of the difference in their col- 
liding forces. The weight we are speaking of, it should be 
borne in mind, in no respect belongs to themselves, but it 
wholly comes from the planet, and is to be measured by the 
force of its attraction upon them separately. The largest of the 
two having within it a stronger protective force, it to the same 
measure neutralises the opposing attraction of the planet. It 
therefore collides, although with awful force, yet much more 
sluggishly than the smaller. 

» Long ages may have likely intervened betwixt the formation of 
the respective rings, but whether the inner or outer ring took the 
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precedence it is impossible to say, nor does it in the least affect 
the merits of the question. In order, however, to deal with 
their formation consecutively, it may be taken for granted that 
the interior ring was first formed; and, of course was made up 
of the driven out materials of the largest of the two colliding 
bodies, and the exterior ring out of the smallest. The rings 
establish these facts in every particular, The interior ring in 
bulk of matter is much the largest, but least expanded, while 
the exterior ring is in the same degree smaller as it is more 
widely expanded. The latter is attenuated into such a thin and 
narrow circular belt, that we may look upon it as an impossibility 
that any other ring outside of it, which would have had to 
borrow its materials from a still smaller body, and would 
necessarily be more slender, could have been formed. 

Something more must be said on the condition immediate to 
the contact of a large body, such as our earth colliding on 
another the magnitude of Saturn, and the spreading force of its 
materials sufficiently wide to be a ring. The common idea of 
two worlds thus colliding is, that they both meet as cannon 
balls striking each other with their full force of motion. On 
this assumption it may therefore be said that large bodies such 
as were of sufficient magnitude to form Saturn’s rings, if they 
had collided as described, the mighty force of the impacts, even 
from bodies not a hundredth part of the size of the great planet, 
instead of forming rmgs would in every instance have shattered 
both bodies into an ocean of dust. Nothing else would have 
been the result, if it were possible that any of the heavenly 
bodies could collide, each retaining their solidity, and with the 
inconceivable force generally supposed, as an attendant on such 
an event, 

Returning, however, to first principles, it would be a simple 
task to demonstrate that no forces by the operations of two 
worlds mutually incorporating, by their motions leading them 
on each other are put in action, that could break or disfigure 
the largest one. As previously observed, if the colliding bodies 
were of equal magnitude in their collision there could be no 
force whatever, and thus they would stumble from each other 
free from harm, If they differed sufficiently in magnitude, then 
the smaller, if not spread out into a ring,—a formation that is 
only possible by the collision of very large bodies,—would 
simply become part of the larger, and that without the latter 
being split up or disfigured, or in any degree, except for the 
better, altered in shape. 
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The reason why the smaller colliding body cannot strike the 
larger with annihilating force is, that it descends upon it with 
all its materials loose and disconnected, and without any 
inherent bond to hold them together. In fact when a collision 
takes place, if their respective magnitudes sufficiently differ, the 
attraction of the larger, the instant prior to contact, reaches all 
the parts of the smaller with a stronger force than that native to 
itself. Thus acted upon, it is no longer a centre of gravity, and 
in all its parts loose and disconnected, it falls on the greater body 
drawing it in. There is no other principle in the range of 
science so important as such operations. It intimately links 
itself to everything connected with the formation of the 
heavens. By and through it secondary bodies have been built 
up, and are still being enlarged. Its workings on the lowest 
scale are constantly exemplified before our eyes, by aerolites 
adding their mites of bulk to our earth ; and even falling objects 
around us reveal, in a certain sense, the secrets of the universal 
law. 

The colliding world about to be transformed into a ring is at 
the last moment subjected, on a large scale, to much the same 
influence as a falling stone. Yesterday it was a large inde- 
pendent planet, pursuing its undisturbed way round its ancient 
orbit ; to-day its movements have plunged it within the fatal 
precincts of Saturn’s rule. When thus caught it may have been 
fifty or a hundred million miles from the great planet itself 
—the distance depending on what may be the expanse of the 
planet’s attractive sphere—but no matter what the distance it 
could never again escape out ; for once bodies in any condition, 
whether atoms, aerolites or worlds, are within the precincts of 
secondary rule, they are universully doomed to descend on the 
ruling bodies, except in the extremely rare instances of bodies of 
the requisite size, and which have considerably slower rotatory 
motions. 

The latter our new caught planet could not have had, as it 
continued to be charmed in nearer to the destroyer—not by 
gravitation, for so far it still retains its attractive centre, but this 
becomes weaker on its nearer approach, till at last its heart’s 
life is drawn out of it. Saturn’s attraction as it gets nearer 
finally becomes stronger on all its parts than its own, then the 
bond which held them hard together for ages is snapped ; all its 
materials instead of clinging to their native body fly off in the 
direction of the stronger exterior force, and the mighty mass is 
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as a ball of sand without cohesion. The falling body although 
its total materials become at the last moment dislocated, loose, 
and deprived of all weight, except iu the direction they are being 
drawn, yet, in the absence of any forces to spread them abroad, it 
still comes in contact as a great globe instantaneously disjointed 
and loosened in all‘its parts. 

Coming into final contact, the materials spread out with fear- 
ful impetuosity, not sufficient to split up and destroy the great 
planet collided upon, but with a force proportionate to the weight 
of the materials falling on the surface of so great a body, and 
their velocity of approach. Both these causes sent them out 
rebounding from the planet into a circular ocean, out to an equal 
distance, by an equal impelling force, and the bulk reaching 
towards the outer circumference of the vast ocean space of pro- 
jected flying matter ; all by the inherent attraction of the whole 
collectively, soon collapsed together into a round laminated 
body, termed a ring. 

The largeness of colliding bodies and a certain weight in 
their materials are two conditions indispensable for the forma- 
tion of rings. If the colliding body is too small, its materials 
would be too little to form a ring, and if too light in weight, 
they would have no sufficient force to spread them out wide 
enough for the purpose. 

The rings themselves tell us, that the bodies out of which 
they were formed were large bodies, and as to the weight of 
their materials, they must have been in the same degree 
heavier on the surface of Saturn as that planet differs from the 
earth in magnitude, perhaps several times heavier than gold. 
This sets at rest the question of force as requisite for the 
sufficient spread out of the materials into rings, and at the same 
time meets another question, why no annular formations 
resulted from similar collisions, in connection with smaller 
bodies. All the primaries, during the chaotic period of creation, 
were liable on rare occasions to these collisions. Just as the 
strength of the attraction of the bodies collided npon so is the 
weight of the fallen materials: and as the projecting force 
entirely depends upon the weight, it follows that no collisions 
could produce rings, except on bodies ranking in magnitude 
with the major planets. If smaller, the colliding materials 
would be in the same degree lighter, and thus would lack the 
requisite force to shoot them out into a ring. Our earth and 
moon for instance,—two bodies we suppose which, in compara- 
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tive magnitude, meet the conditions of annular formation—at 
one time were brought together under precisely the same cir- 
cumstances, as led Saturn and the planets together, out of 
which the rings were formed. If she had been gifted with a 
quicker rotation than that of the earth, collision would have 
been inevitable, but without the requisite force, because the 
lunar materials, through their incorporation, would only have 
had terrestrial weight imposed upon them, and that is far too 
light to give projecting force sufficient to spread them out into 
aring. In short, the formation of rings may be set down as 
impossible, except by bodies not much smaller than the earth, 
colliding on others vastly larger. In the former there are 
sufficient materials for the rings, and in the latter there isa 
force of attraction which imparts the same degree of weight, 
just that much added force, powerful enough to propel them 
out ‘as a circular ocean, the outside of which having an 
attraction in common stronger in itself than that_ reaching it 
from the planet, they would naturally consolidate together into 
a ring. 

The materials of anyone of the ruined worlds dropping on 
the surface of the great planet with meteoric speed, and with a 
weight ten times heavier than gold, as just observed, supplied 
all the forces necessary for the spread out, and the bulk of 
materials requisite for the formation of a rng; but how it was 
that any rebounding force could project them out so many 
thousand miles into a circular ocean from the planet, is yet to 
be considered, for, according to our experience, no force that 
imagination could conceive would have such an effect. The 
projectiles discharged from our largest guns, have their forces 
expended within a distance of a few miles at most; and on the 
same principles, the rebounding materials, admitting them to 
be acted upon with ten times the force, it may be looked upon 
as impossible that they could have been forced out more than 
the same proportionate distance. So far true if all the circum- 
stances, in regard to the opposing forces, held good, but they 
are in all respects reversed. Beginning, for instance, with the 
lowest projectile—a common stone. It takes a boy or man his 
full strength to throw it above a hundred yards, for the simple 
reason, that it has to force its way for the whole distance 
through atmosphere,—an ocean of fluid matter,—till the 

‘applied force becomes exhausted. If with the same force the 
stone was thrown in vacuo, it would be venturesome to say 
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what might be its velocity, or how far it would go, perhaps 
hundreds of miles. The cannon-ball when thrown, instead of 
moving rods goes miles, with such a force applied in vacuo how 
far would it go? At least so far that it would perhaps never re- 
turn. The same reasoning applies to the ejected materials of the 
rings, except that they may have encountered the slightest 
atmospheric opposition. We will, by way of example, suppose 
that the atmosphere of Saturn is a hundred miles deep; but 
what is that in opposition to a world ten thousand miles in 
diameter, and with its materials ground to powder, spreading 
with lightning speed circular wave-like in all directions? They 
burst through the thin atmospheric barrier with, practically, no 
opposition, and once in vacuo they, having no other material 
opposition to encounter, the initial projecting force was power- 
ful enough to send the whole, or nearly the whole, to its 
natural limits. Indeed, the wonderful force applied, would 
have expanded the rings, or rather their materials, immensely 
wider; but a natural law prevailed, that they could only shoot 
out so far as to be free from gravitation back to the planet. 
At a certain distance, collectively, they ceased to be heavy, 
when, of course, the initial spreading force became powerless 
upon them, in giving them a wider circuit. Once expanded to 
their natural limits, the total matter collectively—as yet an 
ocean of mist—had an attraction stronger at that distance than 
that of the planet, consequently there instantly existed a 
centre of gravity through the heart of the materials, round the 
entire circuit, into which they fell, and very soon formed a solid 
annular body. 

The time taken up in producing any of these great forma- 
tions must have been exceedingly short. We see the velocity 
with which the meteor approaches, of a clear night, and the 
great world, although coming straight, fell upon Saturn with 
its loose materials, precisely on the same principles, but on the 
surface with a gravity that such a body as Saturn, could 
impose upon them, they rebounded in bulk—the opposing 
atmosphere to such oceans of matter being as nothing—wide 
and in equal proportion through vacancy to the required dis- 
tance, with lightning speed, beyond which the laws of nature 
made it impossible they could spread wider. The work from 
the collision to the end only took minutes; but the gravitation 
of the particles of the ruined world into solidity was, no doubt 
slower, yet, viewing it in any light, the mighty structure 
became perfection in a time marvellously short! 
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The rings as they continued to be formed took concentric 
positions to each other, and this they still and always will hold. 
If the equator of the planet could be accurately determined, it 
would undoubtedly be found, that it is, in like manner, con- 
centric to or on the same plane with the rings. They had not 
this coinciding position when first formed. The collisions 
which produced their formations may have left them at any 
angles of declination, but the rotation of the planet inclined 
them one inside the other, the equatorial line coinciding with 
the whole, just as the rotation of the sun, on a larger scale, has 
brought all the planets into a corresponding position. This as 
a rule must hold universally good in relation to all bodies, 
whether planets under suns, or satellites and rings governed in 
a lower degree, under planets. The positions, therefore, which 
the rings hold inside of each other, while they exhibit above 
any other feature of the heavens, the most beautiful proof of 
the wonders produced by rotatory motion, is no argument 
against their formation as described, for no matter how widely 
they, as annular bodies, may have at first leaned, to be in 
obedience to the governing rotation of the planets, it is impos- 
sible they could hold any other than a concentric position. 

The rings are both uniform in shape, as much so as globular 
bodies,—unmistakable proof that the same operations repeated 
formed each of them. While, however, their shapes resemble 
each other, there is a marked difference between the thickness 
and quantity of matter in each one, the outer ring being much 
more attenuated and thinner, and in the same degree smaller in 
bulk as it is more widely expanded. If there is a grain of truth 
in the description of their formation the following will give a 
clear idea of what they are, compared to each other. Hach ring 
as it concentres to the other is of the same shape, but the outer 
one is in depth of rim narrower and exactly in the same degree 
thinner, as to its greater expansion. Supposing for instance, that 
the rim breadth of the exterior ring is two thousand, and that of 
the interior ring eight thousand miles, the latter would thus 
be four times broader. It must—according to the description 
given of ring formation—also be four times thicker, so that in 
lineal measurement the one body has in it actually sixteen times 
more matter than the other. But, according to the description 
of annular formation submitted, whatever comparison they may 
‘dar to each other, rings surrounding any planet, as they succeed 
each other, must, step by step, be much smaller as regards bulk 
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of matter. The principle applies to Saturn’s rings, no matter 
what may be their relative magnitude, and it must also be the 
same with the planet rings in other systems ; for there is little 
doubt annular formations exist in many of the largest systems. 
The uniform shape of the rings, their thinness, their apparent 
decrease in magnitude, in exact proportion to their greatness of 
expansion,—a rule which must hold good if they were formed 
out of the collided fragments of large worlds rebounding from 
the surface of Saturn —and in each case their thin edges turned 
towards the planet, form together overwhelming indirect proof, 
that these bodies must have originated from collisions such as 
described, of destroyed planets out of whose scattered materials 
they took their forms. No other shape could possibly have been 
assumed than the thin circular laminated forms that we know 
the rings have taken, for the mighty force which spread out 
their materials could give them these forms and no other. Their 
successive decrease in magnitude, to anyone profoundly studying 
the subject, is equally conclusive, and every circumstance con- 
nected with these wonderful formations, taken together, make up 
a body of direct and indirect evidence combined, which establish 
the truth that no possible natural operations could have ever 
united to form these annular bodies, except the repeated collisions 
of large planets, each of the two planets in turn colliding on the 
body of Saturn with the requisite force to spread out the materials 
through vacancy, to the expansions of the respective rings. 


(To be Continued). 
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EXIT TEMPLE BAR: 
A WAYSIDE STUDY. 
BY JOSEPH HATTON. 


ee 


I. 

In spite of them all the ancient gateway has fallen. Anti- 
quarians, dry-as-dust-philosophers, old men (jealous of the new 
order of things; or treasuring the past for the sake of its per- 
sonal memories; these and many sympathisers did battle for 
Temple Bar. They wrote to the Times; they appealed to 
Notes and Queries; they invoked the shadow of Sylvanus 
Urban; they moved to wrath and invective the committees of 
learned societies ; but the Powers that Be have fallen upon the 
idol and carried it off, to set it up in some quiet retreat where 
we can go and look at it and moralise about it, and recall the 
times when we remember passing under it, with that everlast- 
ing crowd, out of which John Bright said six hundred and fifty 
men might be picked any day as good and capable of govern- 
ment as the gentlemen who occupy the House of Commons. 


Il. 


THE world had gone past it. Its days were over. The 
“poor low wretches” who sold cheap newspapers in 1740, and 
provided Hogarth with the Farthing Post for the fourth plate of 
the “Rake’s Progress,” are no more; nay, it has become 
respectable to print and sell halfpenny papers. We do not 
ptnish traitors nowadays, partly because we do not fear 
them, and further because they only talk nonsense and mean 
it. They gather “in their thousands,” and we stand by and 
listen to their absurdities ; if a general election is at hand great 
men in office even give them audience; and weaker men let 
them assist in park improvements. In the merry days of 
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Charles we should have hanged and quartered them, and 
decorated Temple Bar with their remains. But even the 
sternest opponent of Radical leagues would hardly care to see 
Mr. Bradlaugh contributing such articles to Temple Bar. Nor 
would this ambitious gentleman, I am sure, desire to put his 
contemptuous opponents to such severe exposure. No, this is 
not a time in sympathy with Temple Bar. Authors are gentle- 
men now, although they write for penny papers; the over- 
hanging gables that made a brave old-fashioned show are 
gone; barbers have given over blood-letting, and they brush 
hair by machinery ; German beer and American drinks are sold 
in Fleet Street; locomotive engines rush over Ludgate Hill; 
Sylvanus Urban has laid aside his buckled shoes and ruffles to 
take his place with modern men and manners; a French 
emperor dies in our midst, and we weep tears of sorrow over 
his bier; we send letters by lightning to all parts of the world, 
communicating with the antipodes beneath the ocean in a 
shorter time than it used to take to travel to Oxford; therefore 
have we done with Temple Bar. Let it be put away in some 
quiet corner, a relic of the past, and give room for the great 
human tide of life ebbing to and fro between the shop and the 
villa, the busy City and the sweet West-end of town. 


ITI. 


At night, on that Thanksgiving Day, which already seems to 
be years ago—events move so quickly in these electrical 
days—the cruel Bar pinched and crushed people to death, 
suffocating them in its narrow ways, jealous perhaps of the 
people's freedom to come and go. It should be removed, if for 
no other reason; as stocks and ducking-stools, stakes and bull- 
rings should be if they existed; for, after all, Temple Bar 
represented little else in history but a gibbet. There is not one 
single glorious association connected with it. Even from an 
antiquarian point of view it is an impostor. It is only two 
hundred years old. I will take you to an archway at Lincoln 
that was built before Christ; and yet we gazed at this crumb- 
ling Golgotha standing in the way of London street progress, 
and talked of its ancient and historical associations. A 
hundred years ago John Gwynn, author of “London and 
Westminster Improved,” and of many improvements afterwards 
carned out on his suggestions, advocated the removal of 
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Temple Bar. He denounced it as the greatest nuisance of all 
the City gates, and the Bar had a narrow escape at that time. 
In 1759 the City went so far in their scheme of removal as to 
make provision for the lessees to quit possession ; and again in 
1789 its doom was almost sealed. In 1868 a newspaper 
reporter with his perceptive faculties in full operation, dis- 
covered a crack in the Bar; but unhappily it turned out only 
to be some of the mortar worked out of the stones on the 
occasion of the decorations in honour of the Sultan of Turkey. 
The false alarm, however, was made the occasion of a discus- 
sion by the Corporation, which ended in the Lord Mayor 
advising his civic brethren to wait and see what would come 
out of the new Law Courts scheme. Ten years later they took 
the Bar down, reverently marking each stone, so that they 
may set it up again, a relic of the dark ages which do not date 
so far back as we are all in the habit of imagining. 


IV. 


MEANWHILE let us glance for a moment at the most notable 
associations of Temple Bar ; let us try and see for what reason 
men cried out “ Save this splendid relic of the past, this trophy 
of London history, this gate of our fathers, this grand piece of 
antiquity.” Its only claim to ancient lineage was derived from 
its site, on which ground any apple-stall may compete with it ; 
while its historical character is a story which England might 
well desire to have blotted out for ever. It was the modern suc- 
cessor of the ancient Traitor’s Gate, which flourished and did a 
good business on London Bridge five hundred years ago As 
Mr. T. C. Noble, in his interesting “ Memorials of Temple Bar,” 
is careful to mention, “ we are indebted to His Majesty of glorious 
memory, Charles II., for immortalising Temple Bar, by trans- 
ferring to it the ancient glories of Traitor’s Gate.” Sir Thomas 
Armstrong was the first victim who helped to make Temple Bar 
historical. A Rye-house plotter, he was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered ; his head was set up over Westminster Hall, between 
those of Cromwell! and Bradshaw, and one of his quarters was 
spiked on Temple Bar ; two others were put up over Aldgate and 
Aldersgate ; and the fourth went to Stafford, whieh town Sir 
Thomas had represented in Parliament. The gay King, it is 
reposted presented Judge Jeffries with a bloodstone in memory 
of this excellent judgment and sentence. Sir William Perkins 
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and Sir John Friend, leaders in the plot to seize the King while 
hunting between Brentford and Turnham Green, were the next 
contributors to the bloody history of Temple Bar. They were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn in March, 1696, and 
Evelyn has the following note of the circumstance :—“ April 10, 
1696. The quarters of Sir William Perkins and Sir John Friend 
lately executed in the plot, with Perkin’s head, were set up at 
Temple Bar, a dismal sight which many pitied. I think there 
never was such a Temple Bar till now, except once, in the time 
of Charles II., viz., Sir Thomas Armstrong.” In 1715 the 
remains of Joseph Sullivan ornamented the gateway, his crime 
being the enlistment of men in the service of the Young Pre- 
tender. Near them a year afterwards the head of Henry Oxburg 
was spiked on the reeking Bar, presently to have a companion 
horror in the head of the misguided young Templar, Christopher 
Sayer. This latter was fixed there on the 18th May, 1723, “and 
here it remained blackened and weather beaten, till it seemed 
likely to be ‘the oldest inhabitant.’” I quote Mr. Noble who 
quotes Mr. Wilson and Mr. Nicholls. ‘Infancy had advanced 
into mature manhood,” writes the former, “and still that head 
repulsively looked down from the summit of the arch. It seemed 
part of the arch itself. Soon, however, it had two neighbours; 
the times were too much out of joint to let Temple Bar have only 
a single exhibition. For thirty years the head of Counsellor Sayer 
remained in its place. One stormy night it blew down into the 
street. Some authorities say it was exhibited in a public-house, 
and then buried beneath the floor by Mr John Pearce, a lawyer, 
who picked it up. But Dr. Rawlinson, the antiquary, bought it, 
as he believed, and ordered that it should be buried with him in 
his right hand at St. Giles’s Church, Oxford.’’ The heads of 
Townley and Fletcher, concerned in the rising of 1745, were 
spiked upon the Bar in 1746 and remained there until 1772. 
These were the heads to which Horace Walpole referred when he 
wrote, “ I have been this morning at the Tower (August 16, 
1746), and passed under the new heads at Temple Bar, where 
people make trade of letting spy-glasses at a halfpenny a look.” 
Was it in memory of these things that “the hands of desecra- 
tion” were not to be laid on Temple Bar? Do the gorgeous page- 
ants which have halted here for civic rites make up for these ghastly 
memories? Fleet Street can treasure up the prouder incidents; 
the existence of Temple Bar only kept alive the dark memories 
of the horrors with which the locality is associated. It was 
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suggested in a “Report on City Traffic’ (1866), by Mr. Hay- 
woud, that “ Fleet Street should be widened on both sides of the 
way, from Chancery Lane westward: at Temple Bar a circus 
should be formed, in the centre of which the Bar might be allowed 
to remain, thus retaining the ancient entrance to the City without 
its forming a hindrance to the traffic.” Better that it is 
taken away to some quiet retired place, where one may go and 
visit it silently, and thank God we did not live in what were 
called “ the good old times.” .On highdays and holidays in these 
latter days one used to see living heads at the windows of Temple 
Bar. This room, as far back as the early history of the gateway, 
had been let to Messrs. Child and Co., the bankers, who had 
access to it from their bank. The firm was established in the 
reign of Charles I, by Francis Child, a goldsmith, who married 
his master’s daughter, and thus became rich. Nell Gwynne kept 
her banking account at Messrs. Child’s, and Mr. Timbs has seen 
among the records of the firm the accounts of the partner 
Alderman Backwell for the sale of Dunkirk to the French. This 
is the oldest bank in London. It was originally known by the 
sign of the Marigold, which is still preserved in the bank. The 
house occupies the site of the “ Devil Tavern,” where Ben 
Johnson, no doubt, used to patronise sweet Will Shakspere. 
Like this modern Temple Bar, Child’s Bank is eclipsed by a 
previous building far more notable. “ The Devil” was the resort 
of all the wits and poets of Johnson’s time ; and here in 1710 dined 
Dean Swift, Garth, and Addison. It was also the scene of Dr. 
Johnson’s celebration of Mrs. Lennox’s first literary child, upon 
which occasion, in honour of her book, he and the Ivy Lane Club 
crowned her with laurel and ate a magnificent hot apple-pie 
stuck with bay leaves, and there were pleasant conversation and 
drinking until daylight. There are gates and gates, associations 
and associations. Temple Bar is a gate by itself, with an excep- 
tional history. If it were even respectable, either, as a piece of 
architecture or as a relic of the past, or in its historical memories, 
the treatment which it had latterly received degraded it to the 
level of a mere theatrical property. Let us go no farther back 
than that famous Thanksgiving Day when the Queen and the 
Prince went to pray in St. Paul’s. Whitewashed, bedaubed with 
paint, its gates plastered with Dutch metal, it presented a 
sorry sight. Talk of the days of whitewashing-churchwardens, 
,Temple Bar, if it had any claim to respect, presented an 
exhibition of Vandalism quite equal to anything which antiquarian 
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societies can lay to the account of parochial authorities in the 
last century. Even Charles Dickens, with all his veneration for 
old things, could only see Temple Bar in the light of a public 
nuisance. “The raw afternoon is rawest, and the dense fog is 
densest, and the muddy streets are muddiest, near that leaden- 
headed old obstruction, appropriate ornament for the threshold 
of a leaden-headed old Corporation : Temple Bar.” 


¥% 
Not so leaden-headed, illustrious shade of our London Scott who 
has peopled the great city with imaginary beings whose fictitious 
lives give delight to all the world ; not so leaden-headed a Cor- 
poration as it is slow, laden with the traditions and precedents of 
a thousand years. The old obstruction is gone, but there rises above 
the spot towering to the grey London sky another “ Temple Bar”’ 
that is none the less a blight upon our boasted Enlightenment 
and Liberties. There is a worse punishment even than that old 
Pillory in which the great Defoe, to the shame of his age be it 
said, stood in the grim shadow of the red gateway that is gone. 
It is that tardy Justice which breaks its victims on the wheel of 
the Law’s delay ; the power it gives for the rich to drag the poor 
suitor through a world of courts and processes until it breaks 
his pocket and his heart together; it is the high price of Justice 
which puts it beyond the pale of lowly sufferers by libel, slander 
and scandal; the weary tale of costs that makes it as 
serious a thing to win a case as to lose it. Too much Law and 
too little Justice is the curse of our overloaded statute books, 
our bewildering precedents, our formalities and restrictions of 
etiquette set up by law-making lawyer-statesmen to protect their 
craft, promoted and extended not in the interest of clients, not 
for expediting justice but to give opportunities for charges, to 
build up costs, to pay the rents of chambers and courts, to create 
offices, and perpetuate sinecures. So long as they who live by the 
laws are entrusted with the making of them, the practice of the 
Law will remain a Mystery, the high priests of which will see 
that the nation provides them with suitable temples for their 
profitable worship. Thus it may be that in getting rid of a relic 
of the dark ages we may be building in its stead a new horror. 
Let us hope we are on the eve of better things ; that while Science 
marches bravely on, Justice may catch some spark of her 
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glorious Progress and light the lamp of Reform, so that in its 
new temple, the Law may shake from off her feet the shackles 
of cruel precedents, the chains of shameful delays. That Hope 
has an eternal life, is exemplified in the fact that we still rejoice 
over the fall of Temple Bar, even though there rises from its 
ashes the adamuntine walls of the Lawyers’ Temple. 
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THE POETRY OF YOUTH. 





** Here be all the pleasures, 
That fancy oan beget on youthful thoughts, 
When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns 
Brisk as the April buds in primrose-season.”’ 
Comvus. 


“The kindliest symptoms, yet the most alarming crisis in the ticklish state of youth.’’—Lamp. 


**T must die. 
Poor meagre life is mine, meagre and poor! 
Rather a piece of childhood thrown away.” 
Davip Garar. 


Wuere is the man whose youth was not inspired by song? 
Where is the mind mature—where the most serious age—which 
has not had its way cheered by song as by the constant voice of 
some mountain stream? And who does not joyfully revert to the 
time of Youth and Song? Who does not find a sweetness 
unknown to later hours, in reverting to the vagrant music, the 
incongruous fancies, the love-born, wayward imaginings of early 
years—which cause the blood again to tingle, and the hand to write 
bolder and freer in the remembrance of the old uncontrollable, 
mystic visitations? Let the foremost minds among the living 
answer: the greatest of the dead answer us truly: as for any of 
other temper—there is an impassable gulf between him and all 
beauty—we have no word for him ; 


** That blockhead’s heart is ice thrice baked beneath the pole.” 


And yet we find ourselves in a strange contention, when we 
speak of what stirred and cherished this love of song. There is 
a general ungratefulness with regard to one’s own youth in this 
respect when its records are written. Its friendships, its 
actions, its dreamy recollections, are all dear to the intellect : but 
not its passionate revellings in poetry. It is one of the sins of 
manhood to suppress, to deprecate the remote first movements 
of the Muse,—whatever be the course it has since taken. Some 
of the most eminent minds sin more greatly. They are quite 
reticent of all antecedents, unless the antecedents honour them. 
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They vilify the espousals of their youth: will not acknowledge 
their potentiality in the success they have attained. 

Ungenerous age thus often comes to mis-estimate altogether 
the intelligences that do not produce something that reaches the 
standards set up by mature judgment. They worship (and they 
have the justification of ages in doing so) the Poetics of 
Aristotle, based on the study of the master-pieces of antiquity : 
and they coldly condemn the ardent outpourings of youth. These 
poetlings cannot keep the-rule of Horace, and wait nine grey 
years before they priut.—Why, they have vanished ere that 
time—into a higher altitude of poesy, or into alien cold pur- 
suits, or into another world. The reproach of these early years 
is, therefore, without limit. 

A remarkable instance of this injustice appears in Hazlitt’s 
reference to Chatterton in his Lectures on the English Poets. 
Concluding his sixth lecture, he referred slightingly to 


** The marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride,” 


The dissatisfaction his remarks gave caused him to speak more 
at length on Chatterton in opening his seventh lecture. The 
pith of the criticism, which damns with faint praise, is this : 
Genius must not be estimated by its prematureness— I never 
heard any one speak of any one of his works as if it were an old 
well-known favourite, and had become a faith and a religion in 
hismind. . . . . The enthusiasts for Chatterton, if you ask 
for the proofs of his extraordinary genius, are obliged to turn to 
the volume ; but it is not in their minds.” 

There is, also, a noticeable disparag2ment of a still more 
illustrious youthful poet by Carlyle. “ Poetry,” he says, in speak- 
ing of Burns, “is no separate faculty, except in such cases as 
that of Keats, where the whole consists in a weak-eyed maudlin 
sensibility, and a certain vague random tunefulness of nature.” 

And, yet again, we find a lady (Sara Coleridge) charging the 
same poet with criminal perversion of genius: “ He lifted the 
matter of mere sensation into a semblance of the heavenly and 
divine, while the heavenly and divine itself was less known to 
him than to the simplest Bible-reading cottager . .... . 
His unity of purpose, from his confining himself so entirely, and 
with such a faith and complacency in his own genius, within his 
native range of power and beauty.” 


. » We think that these extracts cover the case as against youthful 


poetry in general. If its shortcomings are more excessive we 
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shall freely mention them ourselves. And yet, we assert that these 
extracts, actually make the case for youthful poetry: nay, that 
the more we add to its shortcomings so much the stronger may 
be its case. 

It is very doubtful whether the influence of Chatterton on the 
literary mind of the country, has not been directly or indirectly, 
as great as that of any author,—our chief poets excepted. We 
would scarcely qualify that remark with regard to Keats: and 
only slightly moderate it in degree as to Kirke White, and the 
early poems of Pope. 

The productions we refer to live in our literature, and take a 
position disproportionate to their intrinsic merit, because of the 
incalculable influence they exert on the youthful mind. The first 
inquest of youth, on the spring-like motions of its intelligence, is 
to ascertain what has been accomplished by others at its own 
years : what has been done by others who have had culture, or 
opportunities similar to its own. 

Our Premier has disclosed that this process was to him a spring 
of hope: but his illustrations of great accomplishment was found 
in the active spheres of the world, in warriors, religious organisers, 
statesmen, where energy was the factor first and last. “The 
history of Heroes” he said, “is the history of Youth.” Our 
vernal imaginative minds find their response in the pages of such 
poets as we have mentioned. Youth—limited in its experience, 
distrustful of the value of its own powers—through them sees 
what can be made out of its own narrow domain. One power it 
possesses, the tremendous power of language. It worships the 
gods of poetry, and by the comparison comes to believe that it 
may share their heaven. And what though afterwards words 
come at command: though in travelling earth’s common road 
they find nobler companions for the soul; a time when “ ideas 
float on winged words, and as they expand their plumes catch the 
golden light of other years.”” All this is really the guerdon 
bestowed by the rich youthful voices that spake to its youth. 

We can ourselves make a ready concession in the case. We 
never had a relish for Kirke White. A morbid tone was associ- 
ated with him in our minds. But we have witnessed so many 
instances where he has been the one poet who opened the eyes 
and unsealed the ears of those who might otherwise have per- 
ceived nothing in poetry but lines with broken ends, heard 
nothing of its music “far above singing,” that we must allow 
him a place amongst the Oracles of Youth. 
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But critical age which will make very little, or no concession, 
thank heaven! is illogical. We go back to the quotations we 
have made. 


I—CHATTERTON. Itis incorrect to argue from the fact 
that he has written nothing which has become a general favorite. 
That “ Resignation,” is a popular hymn, is sufficient answer to 
such an objection.—But that is frivolous reasoning. The power 
of Youth consists in its being Youth: in Chatterton himself as the 
marvellous boy : in the Sleepless Soul itself—not in any parti- 
cular passage that flowed from it—resides the virtue; the being, 
not his words as they can be recalled make the faith and the 
religion which enters and fills the mind. 


Il.—KEATS. Why, this poet can afford more quotations than 
Carlyle has given to illustrate and justify the greatness of Burns. 
It is mere random talk to say that in Keats poetry was a 
separate faculty : that the tunefulness of his nature was vague or 
random. It makes one suspect that Carlyle read only,— 


**T stood tiptoe upon a little hill, 
The air was cooling, and so very still, 
That the sweet buds, &c.”’ 


His error is sufficiently proved by the language of Sara Coleridge, 
—<‘ He lifted the matter of mere sensation into a semblance of 
the heavenly and divine,” which is part of the vocation of poetry. 
The criticism of Sara Coleridge is full of the delicacy of percep- 
tion that gives ritualism its charm and power to woman ; yet it 
lacks woman’s charity—considering that she spoke of one of 
youthful years. Nevertheless, woman’s sensitiveness asserts its 
due pre-eminence: it detects the strength that underlies the 
flowery gentleness :—how well she marks the “unity of pur- 
pose,” which is the crown of all action, and which gave assur- 
ance of a great man in this disciple of poetry. 

Age cannot justify its coldness in this matter. The Hymn to 
Pan, Wordsworth said, was “a pretty piece of Paganism.” 
“Yet,” says Landor, “in the best verses Wordsworth ever wrote, 
and beautiful ones they are, he reverts to the powerful influence 
of the Pagan Creed :” and this same poet affirmed that Keats is 
the most imaginative of our poets, after Chancer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare and Milton: indeed, we speak of the faculty 
which is everything in poetry: Milton in the Nativity Hymn is 
Pagan : is Comus not such? in his Paradises is he not grandly 
the same? the recognition of this part of the poetic nature made 
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Shelley’s words a correct estimate of Keats’s genius—“ He was a 
Greek!” 

We acknowledge the difference in the two periods of Life : its 
Springtime is as remote in character, as in time, from its Autumn. 
The poetry of Byron proves this signally to us. Hurried, impulsive, 
quickly appropriative in the most frenzied mood, it charms our 
early years. It mingles impetuousness with the lusciousness of 
Keats : gives flesh and blood to the ideal beings that float in 
Shelley’s verse. But the time comes when that imperiousness of 
our nature is found to be but naughtiness of spirit : the volcano 
withdraws its flames, and disrobes itself of the garments of 
smoke,—burning though the heart be within, it clothes its bosom 
with flowers, and the bloom of fields,—or shows stern clear 
precipices and peaks. In other words, Byron is dethroned: and 
comes but to recall the days when sensation was deemed 
thought, and delirious transports—love. 

For all that, there is a Springtime of Life which is priceless : 
when there is unconsciousness and development : when we do not 
botanize amongst the flowers, but enjoy them with rapture, take 
their beauty and fragrance into our being ; when bright cloudland, 
balmy zephyrs, sparkling tree and stream are not the things as 
we now know them; when we drink sight, sound, and nectarous air 
as though they all made but one passion: when we love everything 
for its own sake, and love poetry for its own sake, too.—Youth will, 
nay must, acknowledge the impeachment be it sweet or deadly, 
that in its ardent hours the soft shades of language are as nothing, 
have no power over it ; a moralist is prosy, and a proverb is but 
offal of the market of common speech. Only by degrees, 
awakened probably by some of our essayists, do we become 
touched by the deep, half-hidden pathos of Lear: and feel the 
wondrous tenderness of Cordelia, Desdemona, and Imogene. 

So we write now, but so, more emphatically, was it some 
twenty-five years ago, when the Poetry of Youth was bold, 
self-assertive beyond precedent or succession. Wandering 
through the mazes of the Faéry Queen, for ever recurring to 
the large musical utterances of the first book of Paradise 
Lost, lingering over the strains of Tasso, by Fairfax in the north 
wind sung, Youth still loved to measure itself with Youth. 
At eighteen its regard was on Chatterton: at twenty on Kirke 
White,—his versification though not his fame béing deemed 
compassable; at twenty-one Keats’s Endymion thrilled with 
strange music as though a new language had been found. 
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Shelley's Queen Mab had little influence as a poetic production 
of youth; its force lay in its audacious pride, its disdain of old 
settled faiths, a daring endeavour to be singular at the expense 
of what has not ceased to be holy: Queen Mab herself was, a 
fairy vision, lovely but ethereal; not real enough for the 
rough pastime of the youthful poet’s robust passion. In tamer 
moods, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers were an admiration : 
Pollock was a name that the sleep of time had not overtaken. At 
that time mighty world-influences werealsoastir. Arapidseriesof 
stupendous events had shaken all the nations of the earth: our 
own had been touched to the quick. The French Revolution 
of 1848: the upheaval of Italy with the siege of Rome: the 
war in the Crimea where England’s soldiers saved her honour 
with more than ancient heroism. These things were then a 
part of life. No less so were the poetic strains that rung in 
our ears. Locksley Hall was the very articulation of the hours 
—their trials, hopes—their melody, despair and power. Festus 
rolled out an‘ immortal youthful song, which asserted the true 
rule of poetry to be from the throne of heaven, through all the 
stars, to the nethermost deep of hell, over the heart of Deity 
and man and woman: the Roman sang by one just ahead of the 
years of youth, brought thrills of more than ancient grandeur 
from the still-adored seven-hilled city. 

All this pleased, all this incited,—but still there was the 
spell of reverence,—the humility, and restraint that it imposes. 
The great poets—calm, godlike, unapproachable preceptors of 
Truth and Poetry—were worshipped at a distance. Age— 
which had lost the faculty of judging of Youth—since it had 
foregone, and long ago disclaimed its.openness, its fearlessness, 
its rashness and its hopes—did not hesitate to speak lovingly of 
the Hymn of the Nativity and of L’ Allegro and Jl Penseroso, but 
not as youthful poems, only as the poems of genius: their 
picturesque and classical references—distinct from all depth of 
thought—the staple of the poetry of youth—were not recog- 
nised as such, but as something flowing from a divine hand, 
hereafter beyond the accomplishment of mortals. They were 
placed beyond the sympathy of Youth—and the aspirations 
aroused by song, appeared little better than dreams,—beautiful, 
but mocking dreams. 

At this juncture, a Young Poet is spoken of: his verses 
afpbar in a weekly literary periodical: eventually in a volume 
as A Life Drama: and lo, the poetry of youth is made possible 
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to our own day. There is an inordinate interest surrounding 
this advent: the poet is known to be in humble circum- 
stances: to be city-pent,—to him, as he sings, 

“‘ The stars are nearer than the fields :” 


his utterances are daring, some of them assuming a prophet’s 
power. Youth, specially, is the period of hero-worship : and 
here is the promise of the coming Poet who has to surpass all 
others: far-off his coming shines in the pages of the Life- 
Drama; we can here match passages with Poets that are the 
stars of human glory. 

Nor is this all blind enthusiasm. Critics have hushed their 
churlish voices: they burn the incense of praise before the 
young Apollo: hundreds of readers catch the strong infection 
of the fervent pages, and loudly laud the singer:—his 
destined path seems marked for unvarying triumph, attended 


With thunder, and with music and with pomp.” 


Thus, the appearance of the poem is a national event in 
Literature: not from the stand-point of Youth alone, but from 
the loftiest one which judges of the nature of an abiding poet. 

We can now see with eye serene the cause of the exceptional 
kindliness of critics: why the applausive thunders rolled around 
this young poet.—In the first place, he was introduced to the 
public in a novel manner by a critic, who was himself full of 
youthful imagination and open-heartedness : readers were fasci- 
nated, the success was made, before the critical press could utter 
its awful voice. Secondly, critics were not loth for once to 
forego their custom of disparaging youth : they were delighted 
to feel once more the breath of their own young years, blowing 
through the dry literature of their ripened genius ;—in a word, they 
approved the fervour of the poem through and for their own 
early love. Besides all this, they felt a subtle charm in the 
poem which they did not care to question, lest it should dissolve 
at a harsh word, and they would lose once and for ever the rare 
joy ‘that had visited them: there were shadowy recollections 
which they would not disturb any more than they would ruth- 
lessly destroy a fair spring flower: there were faint suggestions 
which they would not evade any more than they would the per- 
fume of that flower. 

Opening the book, they found its first scene full of a pas- 
sionate earnestness, which at once won sympathy as well as 
admiration. The Young Poet is heard pouring out his soul 
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towards Poésy, panting for Fame. Towards the conclusion 
comes this fine image,— 


** A star is trembling on the horizon's verge, 
That star shall grow and broaden on the night, 
Until it hangs divine and beautiful 
In the proud zenith." 


Who did not then feel that the young spirit’s aspiration towards 
that star was justified in its very utterance? __ 

Then follows a scene in a forest. A lady with a fawn dis- 
covers the poet sleeping. ‘The charm is hereby deepened, by 
hidden associations which bring pleasure beyond the language of 
the pages, and the pages get the honour of the pleasure. For this 
is but the legend of Milton’s beauteous youth dramatised, appa- 
rently unwittingly. Beyond this, the young poet awakes, and 
speaks, and altogether, one could fancy that this is a scene 
dropped from some fresh poet’s Arcades. 

How glowing the picture of the poet : 


“A bright and wandered youth, 
Thick in the light of his own beauty, sleeps 
Like young Apollo, in his golden curls.” 


Fame and young passion haunt every page: the music of the 

spheres ring out voluminous and loud—all the more enchanting 

because they recall the original notes sounded in Lytton’s Eugene 

Aram: two other passages have been taken into our literature. 
** A pale martyr in his sheet of fire.” 


“In winter when the dismal rain 

Came down in slanting lines, 
And Wind, that grand old harper, smote 

His thunder-harp of pines.” 


Tn the third scene, the poet in the solitude of his room tells 
of his love and hopes with regard to the lady in a form which 
makes Shelley’s A/astor float delectably before the mind. 

In the next, the poet declaims on sunsets, and we are 
unconsciously transported to that grand mist-spectacle in 
Wordsworth’s Excursion; and the poet wooes the lady in a 
hot and panting tale of love full of fine echoes from Coleridge’s 
Dark Ladie, from Tennyson, from Mrs. Browning—and yet there 
come true lines, withal, which seem born for immortality,— 
delicious ones at least, redolent of old emotions, as, 


“Breezes are blowing in old Chaucer's verse, 
"Twas here we drank them. Here for hours we hung 
O’er the fine pants and trembles of a line; 


and full of old sick-hearted dreariness is the closing figure, 


“I see the future stretch 
All dark and barren as a rainy sea,” 
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We need trace the course of the poem no further. We have 
indicated the nature of the sorcery that works in it, through the 
association with names and productions already familiar and dear. 
Then, each scene possesses something that is substantial. The 
lyric of The Garden and the Child, containing a description of an 
eclipse, rivalling Wordsworth’s, it was said, is still beautiful to 
read. Bright, clear figures, as 

* Drifts of wintry thought.” 


** Laughter fluttered through their after talk, 
As darts a bright bird in and out the leaves: ” 


lines of strong emphasis, like 


**If there is a heaven, 
He's in its heart of bliss :” 


startling bursts of language, arousing far-ranging imagination, 
as, 
VIOLET. 
** Dusk will be here anon.” 
WALTER 
—And all the stars :” 


vivid portrayal of moods in imagery of finest fancy, as 


“My drooping sails 
Flap idly ’gainst the mast of my intent, 
I rot upon the waters when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles :” 


Such matter as this and the lovely sonnets that closed the 
volume would cover more sins than a young poet could com- 
mit. There was amplest atonement for the tinsel of the plot: 
for full-blown extravagances, such as, 


** Give me another kiss, and I will take 
Death at a flying leap :" 


EDWARD 
** What hope is that ? 
WALTER 


“TO set the AGE to music: ” 
for all the vague patchwork of borrowed thought: and the end- 
less list of young poets described as friends by this young 
poet. 

Such was the state of the case with critics : and even yet 
their position is justified: there was really much to commend: 
after every deduction is made, there is found great power, a 
vast range of figure—although out of few phenomena, and 
impetuous, constraining passion. 


With youthful readers a still more potent magic did its work. 
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Beyond a doubt, if we except Byron, no poet in his poetry, 
made his personality so distinct as this young poet: with 
critics this won affection, but with Youth it was allied to a 
great aspiration. Youth has done wonderful, world-influencing 
things, and ever dreams that it may do them again at any 
moment: and the young poet does not see that these wonderful 
things have not lain in thought, but in action: and words and 
pictures are all-powerful with him,—therefore, wild rhapsodies 
of a coming poet was the choicest food for his mind :—might 
not the great Poet indeed, be his own herald? his language 
seemed to give this assurance. Critics calmly gave certain 
passages the seal of their approval: but such passages were 
veritable things to the excited intelligence : where a mature 
reader beheld but a description or a figure—to youth there was 
something which it touched, tasted or handled, which it felt 
through all its being: a passage like the following, the wise 
and prudent ‘reprobated, as its vehemence carried the mind 
beyond thoughtful propriety, 


** She covered me 
With her wild sorrow, as an April cloud 
With dim dishevelled tresses hides the hill 
On which its heart is breaking,” 


but to youth there was a necromancy in it which made its own 
heart ache for the April cloud as though it was a love-lorn 
maid: to it, the repetition of figures from tides, and rising 
moon, and stars were no more tedious than the return of their 
own seasons,—they were ever the same, and yet ever fresh, 
they realised the promise of the god of the epic of Keats, 


** Beautiful things made new, for the surprise 
Of the sky children.” 


And there were references to matters which flashed over the 
spirit of those times a few heroic rays such as illumined 
England’s name in former centuries. The Balaclava onset 
sounded in the lines 
**T'd give my next twelve years to head but once 
Ten thousand horse in a victorious charge: ” 
the glory and the sorrow of the nation burdened the simile, 


** As through the palpitating streets the corse 
Of a great chieftain, rolled in music rich, 
Moves slow towards its rest.” 
What though there was a record of other images fluttering 
through every page—they were from the greatest poets, boldly 
seized by their own progeny,—did not Prince Harry try on his 
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father’s crown?—This was all in keeping with the bright 
audacity of youth, which gives a vigorous, dauntless manhood. 

Into this excitement came another youthful bard with hast y 
steps,—his, also, was a “dramatic” poem, and it was called 
Night and the Soul. It lacked something of the form 
and easy music of its predecessor: it was of a ruder cast, yet 
it possessed in parts more simplicity, and something substantial 
was added—an all-pervading awe, lofty thoughts drawn from 
philosophy and religion. There is a passage expressing a 
favourite dogma of the mystics worthy of recalling at this hour 
—for its manner is only to be excelled by the poets of all time. 


“There is within the Soul 
A region of still waters, never stirr'd 
But by the hands of angels, —a sweet spot 
Left sacred to the Deity, which He 
Amidst the almost aniversal wreck, 
Hath still reserved in mercy for Himself: 
A solemn grove still musical with song,— 
An altar-fire still burning in the waste,— 
A voice within that testifieth still, 
In thrills of mute thankagiving, to His grace. 
And in this lake-like region all things bright 
Are treasured and reflected, like the stars. 
Andjin this grove al! spirit-minstrels sing : 
And to this fire, all beauty adds a brand : 
And to this hush-like voice, all that is great 
Gives utterance and power.” 


We thought this poet touched the highest article in nature’s 
creed with as bold a hand as Wordsworth, and in a strain not 
unmelodious when he sang, 


God said, “ Let Nature stand betwixt myself 
And erring Man. And let her be the type 
And representative of good in forms 
And laws. Let her be spirit indurate, 

And hold out to the soul of him I leve, 
A portrait and a likeness of his God: &c.”’ 


With youth's passion he announced the very key to the 
mystic’s faith. 
: “Ah! ‘tis a blessed world ert... 


We see not half ita beauty till we are 
That which we see, through love.” 


And to him the truth of old philosophy is musical as is Apollo’s 


lute. 
“To those who love, all loveliness 
Is but the image of the grace 
That mantles o’er the one loved form.” 


We can now perceive the minds that distinctly influenced 
this poet. Keats, Shelley, Tennyson: particularly, there are 
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deep draughts from Festus. We had, however, no mimetic 
passages such as gave an illicit charm to the Life-Drama. 
‘here was a communion, too, with the world’s stern thinkers: 
aye, feelings which to the young poet were a new experience, 
and because of the newness they linked themselves to something 
before this life, with an assurance beyond that of Vaughan or 
Wordsworth: one of his own verses might parabolically illus- 
trate this high excitement of mind. 
“ Thy sweet talk 
Opened rich wonders to my view, 
Like ancient pictures, with their golden mists 

Aud forms of shining angels shimmering through |” 

There was above all things a power felt throughout the 
whole of the poem which was missing in the Life-Drama: 
even in the Roman and Festus themselves. The singer had not 
been fixed to his stool; there was a faithfulness in his verse 
when speaking of nature: he had no spurious, unregulated 
yearnings for her: one could tell that he looked upon her face 
and heard her voice: the place of his habitation confirmed this, 
and the fact seemed to give a truer tone to his music: he had 
the near ocean on one side, and at a little distance on the 
other, the hills of England’s lake-land:—there was clearness 
and sincerity in his tone when he told you that he had known 


“the bright joyousness of summer morns:’’ that for him, at times, 
“A sweet contentment breathes out from the streams, 
And from the carolling woods, and wealthy vales ; °’ 
the grandeur of the mountains were with him: he was 
acquainted with the terrible loneliness of their tarns. There 
was thus the grace of ease in lis figures of, or references to, 
natural scenery. The following may vouch for this. 
“ Aad feel himself a solitary soul 
Io a most silent land : 
A solitary pilgrim in the world 
A stranger to the fair.”’ 
(these lines of one lost to beauty, could only have their intense 
earnestness from an acute sense of the value of what the poet 
did possess.) 
“ The leaves 
That were ‘o mantle half the happy year 
Iu greenery.” 
“| should be wretched as a cold, lone bouse, 
. 9 Standing a mark upoa a northern moor 
Eaves deep in snow, surrounded by black pools, 
Pelted by winter, ever anger-pale.” 
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Not but that all this was mixed with much incongruous matter, 
Page after page was crusted with images, for the very love of 
image-making—Pelion was heaped on Ossa—figure followed 
upon figure, till the attention was wearied, we felt that inspira- 
tion there was none—only the phantasms of poetry floated 
before us, conjured up by a flagging artificially-excited fancy. 
Youth itself became critical of these vain creations. 

Yet when all was told there was a satisfaction left. We 
readily parted with the dross: the poem was to us what it was 
inits best. Just as uncouth lines were continually turning all 
preceding beauty into cloudy rack: so, on the other hand, 
there were frequent times when the extravagant language 
ceased, and simple and pure expression succeeded—and, there- 
with, of course, came strength and sweetness. There is one 
description of a scene between two lovers in a ruined Abbey 
(which might—nay, may—have been written in Furness 
Abbey) with the burden, “And they two are alone,” from 
which if there were extracted certain portions of the crude sur- 
feit of images and the panther passion of the Life-Drama, 
could be placed with Tennyson’s Gardener’s Daughter, nor 
pale in the comparison. So it is with much: to judge fairly of 
the singer the poem would have to be cut into pieces; one- 
tenth is greater than the whole.—Thus is it with all poetry of 
youth: and age will not trouble itself with such a process: 
therefore only youth fairly judges of the power of youth. 

Our youthful feeling still vindicates its old affection, by 
striking pictures, such as 


“ The subject slipped night into oor talk.”’ 


* Those sepulchral lamps of old 
That watched for ages o'er the dust of death :” 


this of the sun and moon, 


“ Where he cometh, lo! the world laughs out 
And men ery, ‘It is day:' but where she comes, 
A great hush goes before, and it is night ;" 


and, 
—“ The long dark abrebberies * - 


a ° ° e nod 
Their hearselike plumage to the passing winds.”’ 
“ She trailed her hand amid her hair, 
Like light in darkness.” 


Ask old experience, whether it does not confirm the truth— 
also, if it could improve the form—of the following. 
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‘« Life is an everlasting seeking, 
Souls seek, and pant, and plead for truth, 
Youtb hangeth on the skirts of age, 
Age yearveth still towards youth.” 
Can any lover-poet sing more sweetly of her fair one’s dimples, 
—beauty’s fairest ornament—than this? 
“ Little love-cells they appear, 
Large enough to hold a tear, 
Bat what would he do, little stranger, 
Ta those velvet halls of smiles ?” 

Where in Moore or anywhere, shall we find a more ethereal 

fancy, more felicitously expressed than this ? 
* Aud a strange music fills the air, 

And is the soul of every glade— 

As though a harp should disappear 

And be the masic that it made.” 

Now came a change. The sage critics had been startled 
with the appearance of the young poets: but Cerberus had been 
drugged with the pleasing shadowy recollections, and occa- 
sional vigour and beauty of the poetry: calm reflection followed 
and the charm was dissolved. The Spasmodic School, as it 
came to be called, was seen to lead to more dangerous issues 
than the Lake, the Cockney, or even the Satanic. Jestus was 
out-Festussed: here was a continual talk of sun, and moon, and 
stars, and love after Juliet’s sick fancy—also, of fame: an 
exuberance of passion: occasional thoughts, no doubt, as one 
of the poets said, “strong, and yet beautiful—Achilles like,” 
but having a vulnerable and halting heel: a continual seeking 
for something which hari work through long years, and cold 
scientific thought, could give—not ‘péetry: a groaning and a 
moaning at one’s own insufficiency ; too great an assertion of the 
weight of the super-incumbent hour for the exercise of worldly 
patience ; and to all other faults was added the crowning one of 
an indiscriminate use of images. . 

All this was against the recognised rules of composition 
which were established long centuries past. There was utter 
neglect of the calm industry which even the highest poetry 
requires: dangerous views of life, which excluded due con- 
sideration of its sacred solemnities and needful endurance. To 
put the matter to illustrationm—no more aspiration after the 
statuesque simplicity and austerity of Adschylus, than prepara- 
tion for the toils of that man who fought in the world’s noblest 
battles as well as wrote its noblest tragedies: rather seemed 
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these productions to partake of the nature of the origmals of the 
drama, full of Bacchanalian riotousness and excess. 

Hence came “ Firmilian, a Spasmodic Tragedy,” which aimed 
at contending with the school on its own ground, and working 
out absurd ends. Probably the design was successful: it did 
take the poetic heart from one of most tempestuous imagina- 
tion: death and worldly causes did the rest. 

But the influence on Youth was not to be so extinguished: 
it did not give up its opinions at the mere blast from‘a ram’s 
horn. In Lockesley Hall there had been asked on its behalf, 


“ What is that which I should torn to licuiing upon days like these ? 
Every door is barrcd with gold, and opens but to golden keys. 
Every gate is thronged with suitors, all the markets overflow, 

1 have but an angry fancy, what is that which I shall do?” 

The »oems of the new school proved that the cry of youth’s 
wrongs and its yearning could baffle the malignant social 
forces: its darkness was no longer that of despair, but beset 
with stars: as for its plenitude of figures, it was written plainly 
and proudly, 

“ Our ebief joy 
Was to draw images from everything ; 


And images lay thick upon our talk 
As shells on ocean sands,” 


and these images thrilled, they were not snow figures there 
was life in every vein of them: and what said Aristotle, the 
great dictator of poetic construction?—that herein lay the art 
“which cannot be acquired, and which consisting in a quick 
discernment of resemblances, is a certain mark of genius.” 

Besides, these exultant feelings (which the wintry years have 
not had power to chill) there was an outcome, of aspect more 
sublime and benignant,—a ready sympathy for other youthful 
bards, 

At that time Gerald Massey was a hope with some: there was 
not the vigour or the fulness we had learned to desire: never- 
theless, nsing from the direst obscurity, the success of making 
himself heard by the world had a charm in it: his best verses 
pleased the eye with their floweriness: The Ballad of Babe 
Christabel was redolent with delicious fancies: and he gave 
one lyne which will ring in the chambers of the heart until 
it ceases to beat. 


“Ah! ‘tis like a tale of olden 
Time, long, long ago ; 

When the world was in its golden 
Prime, and love was lord below.” 


For this, at least, Gerald Massey had a welcome. 
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Something more than that had been given to the youthful 
bard ofa later day. One who died at the age of twenty-three ; 
who was interred in the “Auld Aisle” Burying Ground, of 
which he had sung, but who had daringly yearned for a tomb 
in the Abbey of Westminster amongst kings, poets and heroes: 
one who constrained Lord Houghton to declare him to be an 
undeniable poet; whose countenance reminded his lordship of 
the bust of Shelley which he had seen at Mr. Leigh Hunt’s,* 
‘the same full brow, out-looking eyes, and sensitive melancholy 
mouth :” one who only the day before his departure from the 
world, saw a specimen page of his poems: one whose loss has 
been deplored by one of the most musical of mourners: and the 
last edition of whose poems, by a strange affinity of fate, occu- 
pied the attention of the Sheriff of his County, a week before his 
own decease,—we refer to David Gray.t To him has to be given 
tears as well as praise. 

We found in him a chaster style than marked the productions 
of the minds to which we have referred : he had a sweeter and a 
softer love for nature: he was one of her true and simple dis- 
ciples, his love for her gave him eye and language,—and oh, how 
simple and natural the purpose of his life. 

He choose to sing the praises of his “natal stream” alone 
—the Luggit.—Hear how feelingly he speaks of his aim, 

“Tt hath been 
A crownéd vision aod a silver dream, 
That I should tovch the valley and renown 
Eternal, make the fretting waters gleam 
In light above the common light of earth.” 

Each feature of the stream was dear to this young heart, and 

all common things connected with it,—the Well, shadowed by 
“ A rounded sycamore in honied leaves 
Most plenteour, murmuring with humming vees:” 
the Lime-tree, “broad of bough and rough of trunk:” the 
Laverock, his “ little sweet hierophant,” which he hears from his 
couch of pain and incurable disease : its sunsets, and its moon and 
stars ; all incidents, teo, that the stream recalls,—the ploughing 
match which he witnessed when ten years of age, and, ah, there 
are few more sweetly pathetic things in verse than his reference 





* By Mrs. Leigh Hunt: given by her husband to Carlyle, after baving incribed a 
couple of lines on it : now in the possession of Mr. W. B, Scott. 

+® The names of Aedderwick and Logan, too, will be associated with the name of this 
poet: they, “sovthed, loved, honoured the departed one:” brightened bis brief days, and 
kept his memory green. A monument was erected over Gray's tomb in 1865, 
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to his companion of seventeen and their love-quest, with its 
plaintive close on Tannahill’s “Then Lowland Lassie wilt thou 
go.” 

We were not betrayed by our sympathy for youth, for note hig 
keen particular observation of what he speaks— 


* Bre the mavis trills 
His smooth notes from the budding bough of March, 
While the red windy morning o’er the east 
Widens, or while the lowly sky of eve 
Barus like a topaz: "’ 


again,—his imagination once being fired by the song of the 
missel-thrush on a snowy-eve, ever after— 


“Tf perchance 
Some warbler sprinkle on the vacant air 
Its homeless notes, the bird seems to my heart 
The individual bird of comely grey 
That sang her pliant strain throogh falling snow: " 
again, 
; “ First night ef May! and the soft silvered moon 
Brightens her semi-circle in the blue : 
And ‘mid the tawny orange of the west 
Shines the full star that usbers in the even.” 


“ September days, 
When woods were effi rescent, and the fields 
Refulgent with the bounty of the corn, 
And warming sunsbine filled the breathless air 
With a pale steam ;"’ 

once more, 
“ The shower 
Falls ceaseless, and night murmurs with the rain: ’’ 


and yet once more, 
“ The rain-drops lash the streaming pane : 
Now, while the pine-glen ou the mountain side 
Roars in its wrestling with the sightless foe, 
And the black tarn grows hoary with the storm.” 


The series of sonnets which this young poet composed entitled 
“ In the Shadows” are the truest death-notes ever sung. The 
Laureate’s Ja Memorian is a formal monologue compared with 
the earnest reality of this out-looking from the death bed. 
Nature,—nature—is ever with him, even there keenly noted and 
recorded in her many manifestations. 

“ Sometimes a winter sunset gives a charm— 
When the fired clouds, compacted, blaze together, 


And the large sun dips, red, behind the hills, 
1, from my window, can behold this pleasure. 


“* Now, while the long-delaying ash assumes 
‘The delicate April green, an’, loud and clear, 
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Through the cvol, ye'low, mellow twilight glooms, 
The tbrasb’s song enchanta the captive ear: 

Now, while a shower is pleasant in the falliog, 
Stirring the still perfume that wakes around ; 

Now that duves mourn, and from the distance calling 
The cuckoo answers, with a sovereign sound.” 


“ By the river side, 
Huge walnut-trees—bronze-fvliaged, motionless 
As leaves of metal.” 


It was grievous to hear a soul singing with such strong love for 
natural things knowing that he was leaving them: so young & 
soul singing of the perfecting power of sorrow and death. 


“ Why are all fair things at their death the fairest ? 
Beauty the beaatilul'st in decay ? 
a € . * 
Thus, Sorrow and Death—alone realities— 
Sweeten their ministration, and bestow 
On troublous life a relish of the skies.” 


Gray’s poetry was a gentle, not a passionate thing : remark with 
what a soft spirit it works, when adopting the famous figure of 


its fore-elders. 
‘In thy brain the love of me shal! dwell 


Like the memorial music in the curved sea shell :” 


He strove, not for the turbulent passions of poesy, but through 


her to 
“find 


The subtle lore that nature brings 
Unto the reverential mind, 

Tbe pathos worn by common things 
By every flower that lights the lea.” 


His faithfulness had its reward: the lyric (The Anemone) from 
which these lines are taken is worthy of Wordsworth : and as a 
pendant to Yarrow Unvisited, we would place the lines on The 
Cuckoo—a melodious development of the same philosophic idea of 


the lake poet. 
“ Last night a vision was dispelled, 


Which I can never dream again : 
A wonder from the earth has gone, 
A passion from my braip.” 


We can give praise as well as tears, to this tender, early-dis- 
appearing spirit, whose wish was simple as pure. 
bay “0 God ! for one clear day, a snowdrop, and sweet air.” 
And now that these days are over, and all their aching joys 
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and dizzy raptures, what is the summary of the whole matter ?— 
As far as critics are concerned they have often to act a thought- 
less part, and we shall concede this as one of them—depreciation 
of the Poetry of Youth. They speak slightingly of it because 
they know that the world is made of stern stuff, that 


“ Life is thorny, and Youth is vain ;’ 


they are afraid to approve too warmly, lest they should mislead 
and encourage perilous dreams. Therefore in their extreme 
rigour, they come to err greatly, and do a harsh injustice to 
matter and maker: they suffer in themselves, too,—lest they 
should confirm Youth in its vanities they part with the recol- 
lection of their own early poetic joys. 

As for the Youthful Poets, setting aside the heated fancies, 
and the crudeness of the workmanship of those passionate times, 
it was not without interest and importance that their yearning, 
untried souls found a needful and natural expression: it was 
something that the wonder and awe which broods over early 
years could make themselves heard in these mean, matter-of- 
fact times. Though there was a recalling of passages in elder 
poets, this was no disparagement,—when Lamb quoted from 
Green's Tu Quogue, as commendation he said, “This is so like 
Shakespeare, that one seems almost to remember it as a speech 
of Desdemona’s.” Moreover, in all fairness, we must put in the 
claiin of the Muse herself in these productions, on the ground 
that, to use the words of the same writer, “ Passion (the all in 
all of Poetry) is everywhere present, raising the low, dignifying 
the mean, and putting sense into the absurd :” and, in truth, the 
fiery haste results in many gusts of melody : although nothing is 
long sustained, there is a development of lyrical power : the 
fitfulness has sweetness and strength: examples of this can 
easily be given from each of the youthful poets. 

As for ourselves, we find that the Youthful Poets we would 
name, are guilty of no more exaggeration or strained sentiment 
than marks the purple verses that ran riot in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time : and we still love their lusty metaphors, 

“ As full of spirit as the month of May 


And gorgeous as the sun at Midsummer : 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young balls ; ” 


they take possession of the imagination far more effectually than 
the elegancies of Bowles’ sonnets,—which had the honour of 
first stirring the poetic fancy of Coleridge: as an ensample, 
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these- young minds have a value in nobly breaking through 
conventionalities for very love, before this is learned to be 
done in contempt, of man’s many devices and his paltry limita- 
tions of speech : and these groanings of youth, though we may 
erringly sympathise with them, have thereby the very virtue of 
cultivating that sympathy, which will go out to all unhappy 
ones and martyrs of literature—such as the Smarts, and 
Collins’s of our own land—and the struggling in every condition : 
not in youth alone, but in old age, as in that wonderful case of 
Janet Hamilton, who had her Luggie, with its crystal waters in 
old time, and whose pages are full of happy thoughts that 
come and go in light. 

And, after all, let us have gentle and just thoughts for those 
which give no apprehension to the present hour,—these dew- 
drops of the morning, which rejoiced at the appearance of the 
sun of life and vanished ere it rose to its noon. 

What, though we find that they have not been, as one of them 
sang, 

‘A glory and a substance to the world ?”’ 

What though much that we believed we saw in them as of 
eternal texture has disappeared like golden clouds: they were 
a delight and exhiliration : they moved the imagination strongly, 
memory treasures something of themselves and of their time,— 
they must be considered as Forces: they have served a purpose, 
through them we have known development and power, like that 
after youth’s first passion.—Antipater, of Tarsus, when he was 
upon his death-bed, and reckoning up all the good events which 
had befallen him, would not omit a prosperous voyage which he 
had when he sailed from Cilicia to Athens. 


LaunceLot Cross. 
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UNDER THE ROSE. 
A PROSE IDYU, 


BY ELLEN MARY DAVY. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


IT was nearly the dinner hour at the Hall. Sir Arthur and 
Lady Talbot were expected to arrive at the Towers the night 
before, and were coming to dine with Mr. Harcourt at seven 
o'clock. 

The Squire was pacing restlessly up and down the two 
drawing-rooms, evidently laboring under a good deal of mental 
excitement. Lady Laws, who, since Constance’s marriage, had 
resided almost entirely with her brother, was trifling with some 
light fancy work, a slightly supercilious smile upon her lips, as 
she from time to time watched the restless pacer to and fro: at 
last she spoke: 

“Do sit down, Charles dear. I am sure if I had any ‘nerves’ 
you would make me ill! There is nothing to excite yourself 
about in this way.” 

“TI can’t help it, Hilda. I'm put out at the thoughts of 
seeing Conny again more than I can tell you—just think of the 
day she left us, what a terrible day it was! And now it all 
comes back to me as if it were only yesterday! I believe I’m 
frightened to face her, poor child, though God knows I hadn’t 
much share in the deception. And her letters, Hilda,—there 
have not been many of them, and you must have seen they 
don’t throw much light upon whether the child is happy or not 
—they only tell of the countries they have passed through and 
such like.” 

“What nonsense, Charles! I am sure she gave such an 
account of the life at Florence and Nice and Rome last winter, 
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she could never have been dull; and they must have been in 
first rate society, just what Constance needed, to take off the 
edges, to polish her and make her what she ought to be as Sir 
Arthur's wife. Don’t worry yourself about nothing. Wait 
until you see her; I have a notion these three years will have 
been the making of her.” 

“Ah! here they come,” exclaimed the Squire, as the door 
was thrown open and Si Arthur and Lady Talbot were 
announced; but as he approached precipitously to embrace his 
daughter, who at that moment entered on her husband’s arm, 
there was something he could not have defined, and never 
spoke of afterwards, which chilled and repelled him. His 
hearty, welcome back, once more died on his lips. The stately 
girl who extended her hand and held her face towards him for 
the conventional kiss that passes current in society—was this 
the Conny he thought to take in his arms as though she had 
been a truant child? was this the girl who had left her old 
home so sadly not so many years ago? The once sweet smiling 
mouth had now a haughty look of self-reliance, and out of the 
clear brown eyes an almost solemn sadness shone. 

The graceful lady dressed in the height of Parisian fashion, 
with the cold white face was Lady Talbot of the Towers—and 
as she advanced and was received by Lady Laws, Mr. Harcourt 
could neither take his eyes off her, nor attempt to conceal his 
surprise. 

“ Why I should scarcely have known you! Talbot, what have 
you done to her? She looks what her aunt said she never 
would become—une grande dame.” ; 

Sir Arthur frowned, and bit his lips, but seeing an answer 
was expected to the implied compliment, he observed: “Con- 
stance left you a child, she has returned a woman. Perhaps I 
may add a woman of the world,” he said with a touch of 
sarcasm in his tone. 

“Ts that it Conny?” asked the Squire. 

“T think so.” She answered with a faint smile, and then in 
a manner more like her own, “Iam glad to see you looking so 
well, Papa.” 

Lady Laws next asked some trivial questions about their 
hasty journey, and if they had found all right at the Towers. 

Sjr Arthur looked sullen and morose, ‘no wonder,” thought 
the Squire, “he has had enough to try him, coming home and 
finding who was to oppose him at the coming election,” for the 
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news had spread like wildfire, and by this time all the country 
knew that Sir Arthur Talbot was to be opposed by Gerard. 

Dinner was announced, and opportunely broke the restraint 
which seemed already to have crept in upon the little party, 
and during the meal the talk on desultory matters was sus- 
tained with some -effort, the thoughts of each being deeply 
engaged elsewhere. After the servants had withdrawn, the 
Squire exclaimed laying his hand on that of his son-in-law, and 
grasping it warmly :— 

“ My dear fellow—I must speak! We four are at home here, 
[can wait no longer to express to youmy deep sorrow at 
the state of affairs. That you should meet with any opposition 
at all is positively outrageous—but coming whence it does— 
hang it all there is no language strong enough to express my 
opprobrium! If only an inkling of the matter had reached me 
sooner, | should have gone to the fellow and begged him my- 
self to keep back—by my soul 1 would! Even now, it may not 
be too late, what say you? shall I try what can be done?” 

Sir Arthur after a struggle managed to take his hand from 
the Squire’s, and drawing himself up, answered in chilling 
tones : 

“Your expressions of sympathy are doubtless well meant, 
Sir, and therefore I thank you. Allow me to take this oppor- 
tunity of observing that the subject you have broached is par- 
ticularly distasteful to me in every way. I wish for no man’s 
sympathy, and presume I have sufficient standing and influence 
in the county to retain my seat against a much more formidable 
rival than—your old huntsman’s son! I shall treat the fact of 
his coming forward,—if fact it be—with my most supreme con- 
tempt by simply ignoring the fellow altogether. For me he 
does not exist.” 

“But my dear Talbot, surely there are things to be done— 
measures to be taken.” 

“T tell you I ignore the movement in foto.” 

The Squire fidgetted in his chair, and seemed out of all 
patience with the coolness, and, as he saw it,—the absurd 
obstinacy of his son-in-law. 

“ But look here Talbot—damn it, I must speak out! I don’t 
say that the fellow has much of a chance to win—but still he 
hasachance. That the Earl of Byshire should bring him for- 
ward will be no small matter in his favor in the eyes of the 
electors—how do you get over that?” 
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“T shall ignore the Earl of Byshire,” answered Sir Arthur, 
calmly. 

For a moment the Squire stared in dumb astonishment, and 
then throwing himself back in his chair, laughed heartily ; 
thinking this tone of defiance a capital joke he continued, hit- 
ting the table: 

“By Jove! but I begin to believe you're right! carry it with 
a high hand—that’s the way! Faint heart never won. We'll 
put a bold face on it and defy the Earl of Byshire and all his 
clique! It’s a pity you hadn’t your address out this morning; 
but I suppose by deferring it you can the better slash up that 
young upstart’s. By-the-bye, I wonder who he got to write it 
for him? It’s a clever address, there can’t be two opinions on 
that score——.-” 

“Then let us cease to discuss the subject,” observed Sir 
Arthur. And the ladies retiring, the conversation,—much 
against the Squire’s will, ended. 

. * o * * 

“Arthur seems to have plenty of confidence about retaining 
his seat,” observed Lady Laws to Constance, sometime afterwards 
in the drawing-room. “Is he as confident in speaking of the 
matter to you, love?”’ 

“ He has expressed no opinion to me either way.” 

“ Ah, I see you are a true wife, and do not betray your husband’s 
confidence. But seriously Constance—were not you surprised 
when you took up the Bycester Herald this morning to read in it 
Gerard Roy’s address? ”’ 

“Not more surprised Aunt Hilda than that you should speak 
of it to me. I think nothing surprises me very much, I have had 
some experience of life in these few years. But tell me how is 
Dr. Cairns ?”’ 

“QO, he is well, and much the same as ever. No doubt he will 
go and see you when he knows you have returned.” 

“T should like to see him here to-morrow ; can I send a note 
to him to-night?” 

And on her aunt assenting, Constance wrote one which was 
given to a messenger at once. 

Soon the gentleman came in, and at ten the carriage was 
announced. Constance sat listlessly turning over the leaves of a 
book ; and presently, seeing no movement on her part towards 
leaving, her husband said: “It is a long drive; are you ready 
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She raised her head haughtily and answered, looking at him 
steadily : “I have arranged to remain here all night.” 

“ Well done, Conny!” cried her father, “that’s mght. Stay 
all night? Of course you shall! It will be like old times having 
you back again. But Talbot, you'll stay too?” 

“T think not. Good night Mr. Harcourt ; good mght Lady 
Laws.” And with a frowning look directed towards his wife, 
Sir Arthur left. 

Constance, whose face seemed to clear when he departed said : 
“1 thought I should like to stay here a night or two, so with 
that idea Clare came with me and brought all I shall require. I 
told her I should oceupy my old quarters, so now | will say good 
night. I have not seen the dear old rooms since | left them,” she 
added with a sigh. 

Her aunt accompanied her upstairs, and observed in parting 
from her: “Sir Arthur did not seem aware of your intention to 
remain, and it struck me also he did not look’ over well pleased. 
Constance love—forgive me saying so—but, is not it the place of 
a devoted wife to be at her husband’s side while this contest is 
going on?” 

“LT intend to remain here, neutral, during the contest,” rejoined 
Constance with seeming indifference ; and after a pause she 
added, “I feel tired now, and would like to be alone. Good 
nicht Aunt Hilda.” 

Thus dismissed, Lady Laws could not do otherwise than quit 
the presence of her niece, her mind a prey to strange surmises that 
there was some flaw in this “happy” marriage she had done so 
much to bring about. 

Constance soon sent away her maid and then sat long deeply 
lost in thought. Suddenly she raised her head and glanced 
around. 

Did she speak her thoughts aloud, or was it that I, her gloire 
de Dijon Rose could read her soul? I know not ; but it seemed 
to me she spoke—and thus :— 

“Ah! little room! of what happiness and misery you have been 
the silent witness! I see no changes here, all seems as I left it, 
while I—I do not know myself I am so changed! A woman of 
the world! I used to wonder what the saying meant, but now I 
know. . . . Is every feeling dead towards my father and my 
home alike? O to be my own old self once more! To know I 
have a heart—to feel it beat, even at the thought of some 
departed joys . . . or that my eyes would fill with tears at grief.” 
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At this moment her gaze fell on me—her rose tree. She 
approached and touched my blossoms with the old familiar touch, 
and laid her cheek against a flower and for several miovutes rested 
thus, till presently, I know not how, or by what subtle charm, 
but the sweet essence exhaling from the flowers seemed to steal 
in upon her senses and to pervade her being ; her eyes softened, 
and the old ringing sweetness came back into her voice, and she 
pressed her lips upon a blossom and went murmuring on :— 

“My Rose! my Rose—to which I used to talk and tell my 
secret thoughts in the old days so long gone by! My Rose—that 
used to talk to me in a voice so sweet and penetrating it reached 
my inmost soul! We communed in a tongue, a poetry that none 
could understand—not one! Am I forgetting? Yes, there was 
one, and he and I had but one soul . . . had? nay—/ave. 
No time can change such love as ours. Ah Rose! the story of 
my life began the day I took one of your buds to Gerard 
those happy, happy days for ever gone! The memory of them is 
to me like strains of heavenly music from a far distant shore, and 
I the while am tossing ’mid the breakers of a stormy sea. Listen, 
Rose, and let me whisper as in the dear days gone by. Let me 
tell you how Gerard is my one love still. How every thought 
and fibre of my being turn to him, as does the sun-flower to the 
sun—her God! In hopes of seeing him once more alone I live, 
I have no husband, Rose ; he, whom the world believes to be my 
husband, is only so before the world—that world which after all 
iseasily deceived. . . . I have been false in outward seeming, 
but in all else I have been true. And Gerard knows—I know 
that Gerard knows I have been true! And now that we are not 
so far apart (I think he must feel that I am near)—breathing 
the same air with him—our English air—I shall practice the 
deceit no more,” (she took off her wedding ring and laid it ’mid 
the mosses at my roots,) “and from to-night I will be free . 
free . . free!” 

She laughed a low musical ripple, but her eyes were dim with 
tears the while ; and she shook down the golden coil of hair, and 
clasping her hands fora moment before her eyes as though to 
shut out every outward sense she cried with vehemence : “ God 
bless Gerard, whatever comes—God bless him!” 

And with a lighter heart than she had borne for many a weary 
day and night Constance once more rested in her little bed and 
slept, but with very different feelings to any she had ever before 
experienced there. She knew that a crisis in her life had come 
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~-a second one—but this time she meant to be her own judge, 
and to act an independent part. 

And I—the depository of all her hopes and fears and confi- 
dences, the altar on which she laid bare her very soul—I 
shivered and wondered what would come, as I felt the cold 
glitter of that golden circlet, Constance’s wedding ring, which 
lay among the soil beneath the mosses at my root. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


NEXT moring Constance had descended early, had eagerly 
scanned the daily paper to make herself mistress of the political 
situation, had breakfasted with her father and her aunt; and 
then asking Lady Laws to excuse her as she had letters to 
write, retired into her own boudorr. 

She wrote no letters however; her mind was too restless, 
and she was continually walking to the window and gazing 
out across the Park; between whiles going to the bookcase, 
taking down a book, with a half-mystic smile replacing it, and 
again returning to the window. 

An hour perhaps had passed thus when she gave a relieved 
sich as though the looked-for at length had come. Presently a 
tap upon the door, and Clare ushered in the well-known form 
of Dr. Cairns, and as the door closed behind him Constance 
advanced, and holding out her hands, exclaimed: “ At last!” 

And as she spoke she looked straight into the kind true eyes 
bent on her from beneath the frowning brows she knew so 
well, and as he took in his the extended hands, the cold white 
face relaxed, a tender rose tint came into the cheeks. 

“ Kiss me,” she whispered softly, “for it is good to meet you 
once again.” 

And he obeyed, and then he led her to a seat and there was 
silence for a little space, till once more raising a look full of 
eager intensity, “ Tell me of him,” she cried impetuously ; and, 
as he hesitated, she continued with growing excitement: “ Are 
not you my friend and ‘his? then tell me quickly all you know. 
Have not I waited all these years to hear? ” 

“Poor child! aye, child I'll call you still, however much your 
altered looks belie. What must I tell you? His fume no doubt 
you know. Every newspaper you take up will tell you that. 
What is it then you wish to hear?” 
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She sighed impatiently, and turned away, and with averted 
face, asked in a hurried whisper : 

“He loves me still—say that you know he loves me still!” 

“My dear ’ and then he paused and sought about 
within his mind, and said as though the words involuntarily 
slipped out—‘ my dear, is this quite seemly—you, a three 
years’ wife !” 

He placed his hand on hers and pressed it gently. Impa- 
tiently she snatched her own away. 

“T thought you were our friend!” 

“You know J am—and would be—in all that in me lies.” 

«Then tell me you believe he loves me still!” 

“God help him. Yes ; I know he loves you.” 

“Why should you say ‘God help him’? Help him from it do 
you mean? For God has thus far helped neither him nor me! 
If my speech offends you Dr. Cairns, forgive me if you can, and 
remember that I believe never before was woman tried as I 
have been! I know,—too well 1 know what you would infer 
that, having a husband I should not care to possess 
Gerard’s love. This would doubtless be the world’s harsh 
judgment, but, Ido not expect such from you—my friend, I 
felt that God forsook me on that dreadful day you know of, I 
have but one God now, and he shall not forsake me for he 
is Gerard Roy! . . . Donot look at me so strangely, I am 
not mad . . . thoughI have had enough to make meso. 
I sent, for you to tell you that I can bear this life no longer. From 
to-day I will be free! See!” She went on, extending her left 
hand, “it is gone—for ever gone,—that little mocking golden 
thing that spoke the lie . . . O if 1 could as easily cast off 
all the years of misery I have endured! In the foreign countries 
where we passed these years, the way we lived caused no 
remark or comment; we appeared before the world as man and 
wife; but he knew that as soon as we returned to England I 
meant to throw off the mask. Before coming here,—last night, 
—on reminding him, see what he did to me!” and she bared 
her wrist, and showed a dark and angry bruise. “It is not the 
first,” she added with a little bitter laugh and a strange glitter 
in her eyes, “ but——it shall be the last,” 

The doctor turned away his face that she might not see the 
trouble in it, and then he said, steadying his voice as best he 
could :— 

“I had hoped far different things from this. I did think that 
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Time would do much to soften that great sorrow, and that 
patient kindness might in the end win you to forgive the doer 
of the wrong. It was not tobe . . . and, my dear, what 
you tell me is very terrible——does your father know?” 

“T believe he thinks.we are as happy a couple as most,” she 
answered with a hard laugh that grated on the doctor's ears. 
“But he must know soon; at least should Arthur come here 
and want me to return with him. And then you know exaetly 
what will occur—Papa will plead the unpleasantness of a 
scandal should I refuse to go, and will urge me to comply. 
Now at least I am no weak girl; I shall not yield; and so the 
dreaded ‘scandal’ this time will be unavoidable.” 

“ At least let the election be over before any steps are taken. 
Let me urge on you at any rate to come to no open rupture 
until after that.” : 

“T can promise nothing Dr. Cairns. You are speaking to a 
woman, who, for three long weary years has brooded over 
her wrongs until Bhe has no calm judgment left. ‘ What will 
be, will be’. Time and opportunity alone will show how all 
will end. Now tell me—will Gerard be returned ? ” 

“It is impossible to say. The tide is setting in wonderfully 
in his favor. He is canvassing indefatigably, whereas Sir 
Arthur Talbot gives out he does not mean to canvass, but in 
reality, he and his agents are working hard—quietly and 
stealthily, I am told,—behind the scenes.” 

‘Who can blame Gerard for at least. attempting to thwart 
the designs and to curb the pride of this man? God grant him 
success |” 

“He has the Earl of Byshire’s influence,—and mine as far as 
it goes.” 

“God bless you doctor for saying so! But I wanted to ask 
you why the Earl himself takes up his cause with so much 
enthusiasm ? ”’ 

“The world says there are other reasons than those publicly 
given. Have you heard no rumors of the private reasons assigned 
to the movement?” 

“ None.” 

“ People say—mind I am only repeating the common gossip of 
our little town, and you are sure to hear it sooner or later from 
other lips than mine—people sey the Earl would marry him to 
his daughter Lady Gertrude.” 

“ How dare they?” gasped Constance in a whisper. 
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The doctor looked up sharply and she flushed all over, but 
went on. “Tellme. I will listen calmly—what of Lady Gertrude ? 
you know her?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then do not hesitate. What is she like? Tell me the 
whole. .I am sure 4e does not know they say such things! Is 
she good and true, or one of those designing women of the 
world?” 

“T believe her to be good and true. They say she cares for 
Gerard Roy—again 1 am only declaring the common ‘ gossip of 
the town ’—and that if he be returned the Ear] will at once give 
his cordial consent to the marriage taking place.” 

For a few seconds Constance sat perfectly silent and thought- 
ful, then said very slowly: “Poor girl, poor girl! It is 
one of those sad mistakes that happen only too often in the 
world.” Then with sudden animation—“ Dr. Cairns! 1 shall 
go and hear Gerard address the electors from the balcony of the 
County Hotel ; I understand he will speak to-morrow afternoon.” 

“Xen,” 

“ Lady Gertrude Manvers will be there no doubt. Use every 
endeavor to find out what window she will occupy and engage one 
for me in the same room if possible.” 

The doctor hesitated and looked troubled. 

“ Will not you do this for me? Is it too much to ask?” she 
put in bitterly. 

“ My dear young lady, I would go through fire to serve you 
for your good ; but you must have sufficient faith in me. to feel 
that where good is doubtful, then I shall at least hesitate to act. 
Let me speak to you professionally : you are laboring at pre- 
sent under a very natural excitement incident on the exception- 
ally trying circumstances in which you find yourself, and you 
must remember that you will have to put the very strongest 
curb upon your feelings ; any display of them would, cause the 
most unpleasant comments, and remarks sufficient are sure to be 
made upon your presence there at all.” 

“Thank you ; you mean well, but I judge for myself now. Aid 
me or not as you will, nothing shall deter me from my intention 
of hearing Gerard’s speech. Are you going to leave me now? Ah 
dear old friend—my best friend still! 1 feel happier since telling 
you my troubles! And is this friendship—this—to give half one’s 
burden to one’s friend? Is not it rather just another form of 
selfishness? Ah me! .... . .” And.with a long- 
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drawn sigh, she looked anxiously into his grave kind face, pressed 
his hand, and so they parted. 

But her restlessness remained. She wandered out presently 
through the gardens and to the stables. Her horse Selim 
seemed to recognise his mistress when she went up to him in 
his stall and fondled him and called him by his name ; and then 
she gave orders for him to be saddled and went to her room to 
put on her hat and habit for a ride. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“ Come in,’” murmured the Squire in a dreamy voice as a knock 
sounded in what he was pleased to call his ‘ study’ door. 

Presently another and a louder knock. 

“Come in, can’t you?” he exclaimed impatiently as he half 
raised himself from the depths of the large arm chair in which 
he had fallen asleep with a newspaper on the floor at his feet. 

“A lady sir—” began the footman entering. 

“A lady? you know very well I wont see ladies here. Take 
her to Lady Laws.” 

“She wishes to speak with you sir.” 

“Me? I tell you I wont have you showing nameless ladies in 
at all! They all come begging. The last was an impostor. I 
told you as plain as I could speak a 

“‘ Beg pardon sir ; but this lady would not be denied.”’ 

“ No—indeed she would not!” cried a ringing voice at the 
door. “ Blame me as much as you like, but do not blame your 
servant. I have dared to beard the lion in his den so must be 
prepared to meet the consequences. Don’t you know me? Really 
now?” 

_ And the tall lady who entered in hat and habit transferred a 
dainty riding whip to the hand that held up her skirts, and 
extended her right hand to the Squire. He had risen ; the sleep 
scarcely gone from out his eyes, but he motioned the servant to 
withdraw and drew a chair towards his visitor rubbing his eyes 
the while. 

“Don’t you know me really?” she repeated, still holding out 
her hand. “I am Gertrude Manvers. Now you will shake 
hands!” 

“With all my heart. Forgive me, Lady Gertrude. Iam 
ashamed to say I was asleep—and usually ladies are not shown 
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in here you know. But have you ridden all the way from the 
Castle to-day?” 

“ Yes, but shall probably not return before to-morrow. I am 
staying at the County Hotel in Bycester; and every minute of 
my time is very precious to me. No, no refreshment thank you, 
I have not time to think of such a thing!” However as she 
spoke she took off her hat and passed her hand through her 
fuzzy tawny hair. __ 

“ You don’t often see me in the hunting field Mr. Harcourt ?”’ 
she continued, fixing her bright blue eyes upon him. 

“No, Lady Gertrude ; and I wish I could answer differently.” 

“‘T suppose I have too many irons in the fire, that’s the fact. 
I’ve got one in now Mr. Harcourt and want you to help me with 
it. You have a great deal in your power! Why, you may not 
think it now, but you could make me the happiest woman in 
Christendom by helping me with a matter I have in hand! I 
am sure I would do anything you asked me in return.” And she 
tossed her hat upon the table and laughed a merry ringing laugh 
that from its-very joyousness went straight down to the Squire’s 
heart. “I'll hunt with you every day next season—I’I]——” 

“Stop, stop, Lady Gertrude. I shall exact no more than that. 
But by George you’re the right sort!’ Why on earth you hayen’t 
followed it up before is more than I can tell! Then it’s a bargain 
is it? and this is what you have come to say—you'll hunt with 
us every day next season ? ” 

She gave two or three little nods, and then went on: °“ Yes. 
But that is not all. I have something more to ety. I told you 
you could make me very happy ; you forget-—— 

“Ah! I forgot.” And the Squire’s face lengthened. “Well? 
what is it I can do?” 

“ O such a little thing—a mere trifle, my dearsir! I come——” 


and she rose and advanced towards her host with a brightly . 


smiling face and slightly heightened color. “I come—to make 
use of the proper political jargon of the day—‘ to solicit your vote 
and interest’ at the approaching election on behalf of my friend 
Gerard Roy! Why, my dear Mr. Harcourt, whatever is the 
matter? You look quite—— Ah . . it is the heat! Yes, 


this room is rather warm. Do not answer me at once. I am in 


no hurry I assure you. . . Whata prétty look out you have 
here!” And she turned towards the window for a second, “Tn 
the summer it must be lovely.” 


“ Hang the look out! You did not come to tell me that.” 
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“No. Icame to ‘solicit your vote and interest ’—— shall I 
say it all over again?” she asked laughing heartily. 

“T wish you had come to ask me any other mortal thing, and 
you should have had it!” 

“But this is the only ‘mortal thing’ I want; and the only 
favor you can do me.” 

“Pray don’t make it a personal matter Lady Gertrude, for 
that is hardly kind ; you must know how I am situated.”’ 

“] would not be unkind to you for all the world, and I am 
sure you would not be to me. So you consent?” 

“Consent? Good gracious, no! Why Lady Gertrude, think 
—-go against my own son-in-law, how could 1? even for your 
sake,” he added gallantly, fascinated in spite of himself with her 
bewitching manners and the very audacity of her making such a 
demand. 

“ By Jove you are a plucky one!” he exclaimed with a look of 
intense admiration which in no wise disconcerted Lady Gertrude. 
She went on calmly: “ Your son-in-law has been absent for 
years, hence it is natural to conclude he cares little or nothing 
about his constituency. He even says that he will not take the 
trouble to canvass—is not this true?’ the Squire nodded. “ Now 
what is not worth asking for is not worth having, therefore let us 
couclude it is a worthless thing in the eyes of Sir Arthur Talbot 
to represent North Byshire in Parliament. In such a case he 
should make room for another to whom the position is xot worth- 
less, but on the contrary of the greatest possible value—Gerard 
Roy for instance. Let Mr. Roy have his turn. He has won 
fame, but, would make it ofaccount. To the one it is—nothing. 
To the other—everything. ” 

“Yes, yes, yes . . I dare say it seems all right to you, 
but —— I cannot vote against my principles.” 

“ Your principles, Mr. Harcourt——may I ask what they are?” 

“I'm a Conservative, an old Tory to the backbone.” 

“Q . . . . I didn’t thnk there was such a thing left! 


‘Come, come, Mr. Harcourt !”’’ and she laughed her merry laugh 


again. “You want to make me believe you are some -antedi- 
luvian creature . . . but you can’t deceive me! If Gerard 
Roy and you met and talked on open ground there is not a 
single point on which you would not agree with him. Will 
you take my word?” 

“1 know nothing about that.” 

“Well, then he shall speak for himself. I left him outside 
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the Park gates; he declined accompanying me hither. Come 
to him.” 

“It is of no use. Much as I should like to oblige you 
individually, I can do nothing in this case. Why, don’t you 
see my hands are tied?” 

At this moment a shadow passed the window—it was Con- 
stance on her horse starting for her ride. 

“That is my daughter” said the Squire in answer to a look 
of enquiry from Lady Gertrude. “She came last evening and 
will remain a few days here,” 

‘“‘T wish I had known. Of course there has been no time for 
me to call upon Lady Talbot since her arrival at the Towers. 
With your permission I shall take my leave and follow her and 
introduce myself. We part the best of friends remember, for 
I am sure that you would help me if you could.” 

She ruffled up her hair, putting on her hat as she walked to 
the hall door followed by the Squire, and after much laughing 
and handshaking she was soon in her saddle and trotting across 
the Park. 


CHAPTER XXYV, 


IN the meantime this is what took place : 

Constance, whose horse was fresh and restless (the result of 
plenty of corn and little work) had proceeded swiftly until she 
reached the Lodge Gates, which were standing open. There she 
reined up and paused. Which road should she take? The one 
leading towards the Towers, or that to Bycester? The former 
was sheltered by the long line of wood that skirted it for a mile 
or so ; the latter, open, often somewhat bleak, now lay bathed in 
floods of sunshine. Her eyes scanned each alternately while 
Selim pranced and curvetted impatient of delay. 

She was about to choose the road leading to the Towers when 
all at once a feeling came over her, strange and undefinable, a 
feeling that she was not alone. Eyes were watching her with an 
intensity that could not fail at last to make her conscious of 
their gaze. She raised her own. Just in the shadow of the 
trees a horse and rider stood, so near she could have touched 
them both ; and for one brief second she looked straight into 
Gerard’s eyes ! 

A catching of the breath, a little gasp, almost a sob 
her as she drooped her eyes and bowed her head ; bowed low for- 
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ward with a deep reverence such as a devotee would pay before 


the shrine at which she worshipped—and then passed on. 
. « * * * * 


“ How fast you ride Lady Talbot! I thought I never should 
overtake you! Iam Gertrude Manvers ; you see I must intro- 
duce myself as my cavalier will not do so, I have just left Mr, 
Harcourt ; you will never guess what I went to see him for. 
Shall I tell you?” 

Constance had turned with a startled look as Gertrade’s ring- 
ing voice fell on her ear, and their horses were now walking 
quietly side by side. 

There was an expression of intense wonder in Constance’s 
face, as she gazed fixedly at her companion. At first she 
seemed too much surprised for words, but presently said, with 
a touch of pathos in her tones : 

“Tam very glad to know you Lady Gertrude. I had wished 
it earnestly.” 

“Really! Why?” 

“That question I can scarcely answer on so short an 
acquaintance,” 

“Short indeed, Lady Talbot! and yet it shall find me say- 
ing to you in the words that children use: “please will you be 
friends with me?” and Gertrude laughed her merry laugh, 
used her eye-glass for an instant, then letting it fall quickly, 
held out her hand: “ Forgive me, I am near-sighted.” 

“You will only find a dull friend in me. But—I wish I 
could laugh as you do,” added Constance involuntarily as they 
pressed hands, 

“Do you? Then you shall! I have not told you of my inter- 
view with your father yet. Imagine! I walked into his den, 
and asked him with the coolest assurance to vote for Gerard 
Roy, knowing all the time he must vote for your husband. 
I could hardly ask him for laughing, the whole thing seemed 
so audacious. I suppose you know I am working hard for Mr. 
Roy?” she enquired suddenly changing her tone, seeing that 
the cold calm face moved not a muscle, “you know him of 
course,” but without awaiting any reply Gertrude turned in 
her saddle, and with an imperative gesture signed to Gerard 
who was some distance behind, to advance. 

He could not but obey; he rode up alongside Lady Gert- 
rude and raised his hat. Constance saw the movement and 
bent her head, and it would have been impossible for Gertrude 
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to pronounce whether or no those two had ever met before; 
she noticed a strange constraint and that their eyes never once 
encountered each other, but she simply thought that Constance 
was cold and proud, and womanlike, was the more bent on 
making her yield. She glanced quickly at both and then she said: 

“T am very sorry, but really fear we cannot accompany you 
any further. I have a heap of work before me in Bycester this 
afternoon. Mr. Roy, don’t you think we should return? But, 
you will turn with us Lady Talbot? Now do!” she cried 
impressively, laying her hand on Selim’s mane. 

To Constance the situation was more painful than can be 
described ; hitherto she had seen no escape possible, but now 
she seized the opportunity and said :— : 

“T am afraid I cannot do so Lady Gertrnda. I. . I. 
am going to the Towers,” and she blushed somewhat as she 
spoke, knowing how untrue it was. 

“Tn that case we must say ‘ good-bye ;’ or rather ‘au revoir ;’ 
for I hope to meet you soon again. You will be at the nomina- 
tion to-morrow ? ” 

“‘T may be there,” said Constance in a low voice. 

“May? Of course you will! and we shall meet and shake 
hands and show all the world how little truth there is in the 
theory of the vindictiveness of woman. Because we happen to 
be on different sides the world would have us to be the bitterest 
of foes! Au revoir then dear!” And with a wave of her 
hand she wheeled her horse round, while Gerard mechanically 
raised his hat to Constance without once trusting himself to look 
into her face—and so they parted. 

The two had no sooner left*her than a bend in the road 
showed Constance a horseman advancing ata brisk trot. It was 
Sir Arthur Talbot. He drew in his rein. 

“ Where are you going Constance ?” 

“ Only for a ride,’ she answered quietly. 

“Tn that case you can turn with me, I am going to Bycester.” 

“ T have no objection to turn,” suiting the action to the words, 
“but I do not intend going beyond the Hall.” 

“Indeed !—we shall see about that,” and they proceeded 
slowly along the road. 

“ Who are those two from whom you have just parted?” 

“Lady Gertrude Manvers and Mr. Gerard Roy,” she replied ; 
but it was impossible to conceal the slight trembling of the voice 
as she pronounced the last three words. | 
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“QO . . . . . indeed! I do not know them. And 
remember this—my wife knows no friends but mine. These 
names are not on my list!” 

“Then our lists differ, that is all,” she said in as steady a 
voice as she.could command. 

“Do they? You may find that awkward. The lady I 
cannot punish, but the gentleman . . . if Lever see him dare 
to speak to you I will cut my whip across his shoulders.” 

She merely bit her lip and turned away, urging Selim to a 
quicker pace,and no more words were spoken until the Lodge 
Gates were reached. 

“| desire that you accompany me to Bycester,” he said as she 
was about to enter. 

“And I—decline,” she answered haughtily, and bowing 
slightly, passed into the Park. 

Sir Arthur gave her a quick look of hatred, then striking 
spurs into his horse dashed off towards the town. 

“]T will end this game, this comedy, this farce!” he muttered 
between his teeth. “As soon as the election is over and my 
seat once more secure I will rid myself of this girl, who ever 
since I knew her has been the curse of my life. A few days 
more and the play is ended . . . . What shall it be? [ 
have no legal grounds . . . . . . at least, as yet.” He 
became so lost in thought that he failed to perceive the two 
riders in front of him until he was about to pass them, he raised 
his hat to Lady Gertrude and moved swiftly on. 

But this was not at all in accordance with her ladyship’s ideas ; 
with a merry laugh and nod to Gerard she dashed forward. 

“Good day!” she cried, “and welcome home Sir Arthur! 
How well you are looking—how ready for the fight! Ah, why 
did not you ask me to be on your side? ” she asked insinuatingly, 
and leaning forward so that she looked into his face—it was cold 
and stern, but relaxed somewhat beneath her beaming smile. 

“ Why did not you ask me?” she said again, “ I could not have 
said no to you.” 

“ You said ‘no’ tome pretty plainly once Lady Gertrude when 
I asked you a different question,” he remarked bitterly. 

“ But I was young and foolish then. Ah! if you had waited ; 
only waited . . .” 

He looked at her with attention while she paused, and 
hesitated before continuing : “ But you took me at my word so 
immediately then. You gave me no time to . . reconsider—” 
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He pulled in his horse and bent his head nearer than pleased 
her, seemingly, for she drew back. ‘“ Tell me, Gertrude, tell 
me,” he whispered excitedly, “did you care for me after all? 
Had I waited would you——?” 

“ Would I what?” 

“Have married me after all?” he asked in a slow whisper. 

“It does not matter,” she thought, “he is safely married 
now ; I will enjoy the fun a little longer.” She turned one of 
her most bewitching looks upon him, and then lowering her eyes 
that he might not see the laughter brimming up in them, said 
demurely : “ Of course when I said ‘no,’ I thought at the time 
I did not care.” 

“ And when I took you at your word and went abroad for those 
few months you found out too late you loved me.” He exclaimed 
with exultation in his tones. 

She turned her head away. “O the vanity of man!” she 
mentally ejaculated ; but he continued rapidly, “ Gertrude—you 
are the only woman I have ever loved. Your confession demands 
from me this avowal. We shall meet soon again, when I trust 
there will be a fuller understanding between us. In the mean- 
time good-bye.” And after bending on her a look of deep 
meaning he rode rapidly forward. 

“ A pretty. mess I have got myself into. Popularity? O yes! 
I am doing everything now for popularity. The end sanctifies 
the means, Mr. Roy!” she exclaimed as he came up with her. 
“© Ihave had the grandest fun. I have vanquished our mortal 
foe Sir Arthur Talbot. Congratulate me—give me a word of 
approval at least—for the lauréls of victory have been won at a 
price —and even now they feel more like a wreath of nettles that 
wound my brow,” and she playfully pressed her hand upon her 
forehead. “ Never mind. It is a good cause, and I will even 
wear the nettles with becoming dignity.”’ 

Gerard looked at her earnestly. 

“ Lady Gertrude,” he said impressively, “I hope you will not 
allow your zeal on my behalf to lead you to do things that may 
embarrass you in the future. Indeed if I am elected I shall owe 
more to you than to anyone else ; certainly more than I can ever 
repay.” 

“Then that account can only be settled in one way—by not 
attempting payment.” 

“T shall not attempt it. But Lady Gertrude I[ will confess to 
you it is the one desire of my heart now to be elected.” 
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There was a ring of sadness in his tones as he uttered the 
words which gave more than usual expression to his melodious 
voice, and she looked at him quickly, enquiringly ; and as her 
eyes met the deep dark earnest look in his, she turned away with 
a puzzled expression. 

What could he mean? Beneath his avowed desire to enter 
Parliament lay some secret motive. What could it be and should 
she ever fathom it ? 

Suddenly she started, and a flush rose to her face ; she glanced 
at him furtively and anxiously ; but what she saw at once restored 
her composure. He had failed even to see her look: his gaze 
was fixed straight before him, his thoughts so far away that he 
seemed even unconscious of her presence, and with a mental 
ejaculation of relief she again resumed her gay manner and pro- 
ceeded to enter with spirit and animation into the canvassing of 
the little town. 


(To be Continued.) 
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HORACE: 
A NOVEL. 


BY MATTHEW SETON. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


GRANTLEY MAKES ACQUAINTANCE WITH HIS COUSIN HORACE, 


* Delightfal task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instructions o’er the mind, 
To breathe th’ enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast."’ 
Tomson. 


Mr. GRANTLEY WINN, after duly considering the matter in the 
privacy of his chamber, came to the conclusion that he would 
best consult his own welfare by yielding to his father’s com- 
mand, and proceeding to Wintoun to accomplish the penance 
expected of him. But he did not yield without a struggle. 
He stole secretly to his mother, told her all, and implored her 
interference. Considering the lofty character of that lady's 
Christianity she heard the confession of the offence itself with 
remarkable equanimity, but the proposed penalty agitated her 
violently. Was her husband mad to think of exposing 
his son to be the common talk of the countryside around 
Wintoun, as well as subjecting him to such unmerited 
humiliation ? Had he lost every spark of proper family pride ? 
But the doting mother’s efforts were of no avail. Yielding and 
almost pliable in most things to the sway of his wife, Mr. Winn 
was in this matter as hard asa flint; and Grantley went to 
Wintoun. It may easily be supposed that the young gentle- 
man proceeded to Warwickshire with his mind dreadfully 
inflamed against his uncle, whom he looked upon as the direct 
cause of all his misfortunes. He had resolved to be as sulky 
and sullen as he could. He would ignore his aunt and take 
no notice of his little cousin. Sir Harold met him at the station 
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with such a frank and hearty cordiality, that the young repro- 
bate felt his obduracy half melting under it. The Baronet had 
told his wife that he knew the young cub had hated him ever 
since his marriage, and was sure to make himself as disagreeable 
as he could during his visit, but that he (Sir Harold) meant to 
employ the soft answer which turneth away wrath, and if possible 
to order matters in such a way that they might separate on 
terms of mutual amity. In accordance with this resolve he 
chatted genially with his nephew, during the drive from the 
station, on every topic but the particular one which had brought 
Grantley from Town. Shooting, fishing, hunting— Grantiey 
might take his fill of them if he felt so disposed. There were 
hundreds of pheasants and rabbits still in the covers ; the river 
was overflowing with perch and roach and even jack; the 
hounds met twice a week, anda “ find” was inevitable. It was 
only as they were turning in at the Lodge Gate, which Mrs. 
Wren opened as usual with a curtsey, that the kind-hearted 
baronet touched upon more thorny matters. “ I know, Grantley, 
my boy” he said “that your coming to pay us a visit under 
present circumstances goes sorely against the grain, but you 
mustn’t let your perhaps natural irritation make you altogether 
unjust tome. God knows, my dear boy, that I have acted from 
no malignant nor spiteful motive towards yourself, but solely 
because I felt that in this unfortunate business your honor and 
your father’s honour, and even my own honour were at stake. 
I daresay at present you're cursing me in your heart for a sneak, 
and a hypocrite, and a busybody ; but believe me, Grantley, if 
such is the case, you are doing me a grievous injustice, for ever 
since you were born, my boy, I have had a strong love for you, 
and the wish of my heart has always been to see you grow up 
a noble, honourable, and manly fellow, of whom your parents and 
all of us might be proud.” Grantley muttered something about 
“deeds being worth more than professions and sentiments in 
those sort of affairs, don’t you know.” 

“The fact is, you've never forgiven me for having married, 
after you had made up your mind that I was a confirmed old 
bachelor and doomed to remain so—is that not the case?” cried 
his uncle in his hearty way, looking him frankly in the face and 
patting him on the knee. 

“ Certainly thought the whole transaction devilish odd from 
beginning to end,” growled Mr. Winn. 

“] know it, my boy. I know you hada grudge against me 
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for cutting you out, as you believed, of ten thousand a year and’ 
title. But surely it was very natural to do as I did; and after 
all though Wintoun may never be yours, you won't be in such a 
very poor position. You will have your father’s money, and pro- 
bably a good round sum from your mother, besides no doubt, a 
good many windfalls from other quarters. Well: now to come 
to Martha Wren’s affair. It’s not so much the actual mess you 
got into with the fire that your father and myself have 
thought so much about. It was the desertion my boy, that 
pained your fathér and me so much. Social position does 
not affect the question one atom, in my opinion. It is 
purely a question of honour and upright dealing, and the 
higher a man happens to be in the social scale, the more 
sensitive he ought to be with regard to anything that 
touches his honour. As you know, your father is bent up- 
on your making the amende honourable, so to-morrow we 
will look in at the Lodge and get it over. I don’t doubt, my 
dear boy, that in some respect it will be a bitter pill to you, but 
you may depend upon me to make everything go as agreeably 
as possible, and take my word for it you will rise ten times 
higher in your own estimation when you feel that you have 
acted a manly and gentlemanly part. Well, here we are, and 
there is your aunt and Mr. Horace watching for us at the 
window. Come along, my boy: and no more grudges, remem- 
ber, no more grudges,” cried the baronet, thumping him on the 
back as he took his arm into the house. As Grantley alighted 
from the carriage he had noticed at the end of one of the side 
walks a motionless figure, apparently attentively watching 
them, and from whose mouth issued huge volumes of smoke, 
drawn from a lengthy. hookah with an enormous bowl Heat 
once recognised Mr. Popham Pepys, and muttered to himself 
“that that old idiot seemed to spring up everywhere, particu- 
larly in places were he wasn’t wanted, confound him.” One 
other figure he also noticed, but failed to recognise; it was an 
athletic-looking young man, turning the corner of the house 
with some iron tools on his shoulder, and who looked back for 
a moment at Grantley. It was Jack Ribstone. Mr. Winn had 
determined to be as insolently indifferent in his manner towards 
his aunt and his little cousin as he possibly could, but somehow 
such a fascinating atmosphere of graceful sympathy and refined 
cordiality pervaded Evelyn's presence that the most ungracious 
fell under its spell, and so Grantley found himself responding 
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to her smiling welcome with absolute cheerfulness, and even 
condescending to remark that Horace was “a thriving-looking 
little beggar.” “Who do you think he is like, Grantley?” 
asked Lady Winn clasping the precious one to her bosom. 
“Oh, well you know, Aunt Evelyn, it’s not so very easy for a 
fellow .like me to say. This is the first curiosity of the kind 
I’ve ever seen in my life, don’t you know. I should say that at 
present he was a kind of mixture of yourself and his father ; 
features Winn, expression Thurso, or something of that kind, 
you know.” “He's the sweetest, most precious little darling 
that ever was, whoever he’s like,” cried the lady, once more 
hugging her treasure. ‘“ And your mother and sisters, Grantley 
—they are all very well 1 hope?” 

“My people? Oh, yes, thanks; they’re all flounshing. 
Frantically absorbed in their usual round of lively occupations, 
don't you know; the mum fitting out missionaries and taking 
ghostly counsel of the venerable and-what-do-you-call-him ? 
—saintly Hockstock; Maria and Harry indulging occasionally 
ina “Monday Pop,” or some furious dissipation of that sort.” 

“Judging from your satirical tone, Grantley, I should say 
you do not often accompany them to these scenes of frivolity?” 
said Lady Winn, smiling. 

“ Bless you, Evelyn, he would find them too exciting; his 
nerves wouldn't stand it,” roared Sir Harold. 

“All | know is it wouldn’t suit a fellow like me,” said 
Grantley. “After the hundreds of balls, and routs, and operas 
I've attended, I should be bored to death; prematurely ennuyed 
—dead beat, and all that sort of thing, don’t you know?” 

The evening passed off, on the whole, with tolerable smooth- 
ness. ‘There seemed to be a general conspiracy to make things 
as pleasant as possible for Mr. Grantley Winn. Even Mr. 
Pepys appeared to be in the secret, and refrained from flout- 
ing the young gentleman, as he was sorely tempted to do, 
After witnessing the reprobate’s arrival he took his hookah 
from his mouth, and muttered crisply through the smoky 
canopy which enveloped him, “ Humph! Young ne’er-do-weel. 
Think to make a silken purse out of that sow’s ear. Bah!” 
‘Then, resuming his pipe, he walked leisurely to one of the 
drawing-room windows before which he stopped, and, making 
a great obscurity of tobacco-smoke around him, stared in. 
“You've got that eccentric old fish what’s-his-name staying 
with you, I see. Met him at Rustleby,” observed Grantley. 
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What is it, Mr. Pepys?” said Lady Winn, as she perceived 
that gentleman making violent gesticulations at the window, and 
pointing with his finger to her baby. 

“My good lady have you lost your senses?” bawled Mr. 
Pepys. “ Look at the heir of all the Winn’s there, sucking 
his coral; the inevitable prelude to croup. Ah! Polonius? 
How do?” he went on, nodding at Grantley. 

“ You don’t really mean that, Mr. Pepys?” cried Lady Winn, 
pulling the coral out of her darling’s mouth in great alarm. 

‘“ My love, you have not the slightest cause for apprehension, 
I assure you,” laughed Sir Harold. Mrs. Plumtree set my mind 
at ease on the point ever so long ago. I say, Pop,” he went on, 
shaking his fist through the window at Mr. Pepys,” what in the 
name of celibacy does a rusty old bachelor like you know about 
such matters ? Croup, forsooth! You'll get a fine croup yourself 
if you stand there much longer in the fog without an overcoat.” 

“ Bah!” roared Mr. Pepys, smiting with his hand on his 
worsted-worked waistcoast, “do you see this? I’ve got another 
of ’em as thick underneath ; my sweet little child at Rustleby 
worked it for me last year. A bachelor is the only being who 
knows what comfort is.” Then, emitting a cuntemptuons 
volume of smoke from his lips, and shrugging his shoulders, the 
misogynist turned on his heel and walked away. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


MR. GRANTLEY WINN’S NOTION OF PENITENCE. 


** How e’>r it be it seems to me 
*Tis only noble to be good : 
Kind hearts are more than coroneta, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
Tennyson, 


** Doth not a meeting like this make amends? ” 
OTHELLO. 


On the following morning, as soon as they had breakfasted, Sir 
Harold and his nephew strolled down to the Lodge to get through 
the disagreeable business which had compelled Mr. Grantley 
Winn to spend the fag-end of the autumn in Warwickshire. As 
they entered they found Martha nursing her baby and Mrs. Wren 
knitting stockings. Old Mrs. Marrowfat, fortunately, had not 
yet left her bed in the back room, so that one awkward element 
the less might be reckoned upon under the circumstances. Patty, 
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following the advice of Mrs. Plumtree, had already whispered 
to her mother the name of the child’s father, and both of them 
had been prepared by the housekeeper for the forthcoming visit. 
Mrs. Wren arose, as the door opened, and dropping a deep 
curtesy, dusted a couple of chairs with her apron and placed 
them for the two gentlemen. ‘Good morning, Mrs. Wren, good 
morning. How are you? and how is Martha and how is the little 
lady who is snoozing there so comfortably on mamma’s lap?” 
cried Sir Harold in his cheery way. “ I have brought my nephew, 
Mr. Grantley Winn, to make acquaintance with the little lady 
in question, she being, he tells me, a rather near relation of his, 
and one whom he feels he has hitherto somewhat ungallantly 
nevlected—ha, ha, ha! Eh, my boy?” 

“Oh, you know, I don’t wish to deny for a moment that I’ve 
behaved pretty much like a blackguard towards your daughter,” 
stammered Grantley, addressing Mrs. Wren, and looking almost 
tragical in his embarrassment as his eye roved restlessly from 
her to Patty, who having risen from her seat had placed the 
baby in its cradle, and was now bending over it to hide her 
blushing confusion. ‘ You will understand, that is I mean you 
to understand that I wish to make athousand apologies, express 
deep regret, and all that sort of thing. Accidents of the kind 
will happen in best regulated families, don’t you know. Beg to 
ussure you and Martha that I would have come down sooner 
and looked after her and the little beggar,—I mean you know 
the what-do-you-call-it—the young one, only don’t you know, 
you will necessarily understand that a man about town like 
myself generally has his hands pretty full, and his time infern- 
ally oceupied and all that sort of thing.” 

Poor Mrs. Wren, whose intellectual powers did not rise much 
above the comprehension of creature comforts in the form of 
unlimited cups of tea at the hour of four in the afternoon, seemed 
completely stupified by this eloquent outburst of penitence, and 
fora moment could do nothing but stare from Grantley to Sir 
Harold and make innumerable curtseys. At length, raising her 
apron to her eyes for no very visible" reason, she managed to 
find her tongue, and replied to Grantley in hesitating accents, 
while she still gazed and still curtseyed: “If you please, sir 
I'm fully aware through the kindness of Sir Harold—which I am 
sure it was too condescending on his part towards a person in my 
‘umble position—of the circumstances which have transpired 
betwixt youand poor Patty. As I said to Patty herself when she 
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first told me as a fact that you was the father of little Fanny— 
the thing is to be regretted on all accounts and for the sake of 
all parties. ‘ Patty,’ I said,‘ you was light-headed and a fool to 
let yourself go as you did, and Mr. Winn he ought to have known 
better than to forget himself so much as to turn the head of a 
silly girl like you—the more so being -the daughter of a widow 
woman,—and end by bringing disgrace on you and on hisself. 
Station, I said, is everything Patty, and that I will always main- 
tain Mr. Winn, and them that forgets station and the estates 
wherein it has pleased the Almighty God to call them has only 
theirselves to thank when they find theirselves in a pickle. But 
now I wish to say, sir—and I am sure Sir Harold will pardon 
the liberty—that I bear no ill-will against you in the matter, no 
more does Patty, and that considering all circumstances you've 
come forward as a gentleman and spoke very ’andsome 
which though being may be a bit behind-hand it is yet true as the 
saying is, “better late than never.” Thanks to the kindness of Sir 
Harold, her ladyship, and Mrs. Plumtree, Patty has never wanted 
for nothing, nor yet has Fan, and I’m sure if you'll only say a 
friendly word or two to Patty, and take a peep at Fanny in her 
cradle, you'll find her as plump and thriving a little pigeon as is 
in all the parish round.” Mrs. Wren finished what for her was 
quite an oration with a profound curtesy, and Grantley, taking 
the hint, went over to speak to Patty and gaze upon his off- 
spring. Sir Harold, with ready tact, called Mrs. Wren’s atten- 
tion toa geranium in the window, and began giving her very 
minute and learned instructions as to pruning its dead leuves. 

“Haw! So your're all flourishing again, and this is the little 
beggar is it?” ‘said Mr. Winn, bending over the cradle and 
inspecting his danghter as if she were a newly-imported 
zoological curiosity. 

“I’m very well, I thank you, sir, and sois Fanny,” replied 
Patty nervously. ‘ If you would like to see her fully I will take 
her out of her bassinet,” she continued, suiting the action to the 
word. “She’s a perfect little beauty, you see, Mr. Winn, and, 
as Mrs. Plumtree says, as plump as a partridge. You'll give 
her one kiss, won’t you? ” 

“ Well, I believe it’s what I’m expected to do this morning, 
confound it !—the affectionate parent and all that sort of thing, 
you know,” said Grantley, looking round to see what his uncle 
was about, and then lightly touching his child’s forehead with 
his lips. “ But, damn it all, Miss Patty,” he went on in a sort 
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of low growl, “since you mention old Plumtree, how came you 
and she to get up a conspiracy to make me go through all this 
infernal humbug? You swore never to split on me, you know.” 

“And I never would have told anything, Mr. Winn, only 
Mrs. Plumtree found out all about it, so it was of no use. But 
as far as your coming down here to see me is concerned, believe 
me I have had no hand in it whatever, nor yet I believe has 
Mrs. Plumtree, though I think it is no more than right that you 
should come and see Fanny once, were it but the first and last 
time in your life.” 

“Which it is very likely to be, I can tell you, if I have my 
way in the matter,” whispered Grantley savagely, as he glared 
furtively at his uncle. “If you hadn’t behaved like a little fool 
you might easily have put that meddling old fox Plumtree off 
the sceat. By God! I wont forget either of you in a hurry. 
You've got me into a pretty mess between you. Oh! and look 
here, I’ve got some coin to give you from the governor, and you 
are to receive as much again in three months, only you must 
understand, don’t you know, that every copper of it really comes 
out of my pocket.” 

“JT would rather you kept the money, sir,” said Patty, “ I want 
for nothing, thank you, and I would rather you kept it.” 

“T say, you know, you'd better not be such a fool as to throw 
away a good offer when it comes in your way. Id bet any 
money you're not so flush of the needful as all that,” said 
Grantley, looking nevertheless as if he would fain re-pocket the 
sovereigus he held in his hand. “ Besides, you know, I’m 
bound to make you take it, for if I kept it the old cock there 
would soon find out about it.” 

“And perhaps after all L ought to accept of it, not for my 
own sake so much as for mother’s, who doubtless feels the 
strain upon her, me and Fanny living always at home, ” said 
Patty, holding out her hand for the money. 

“Ha! ha! so you're not so prejudiced against the shiners 
after all, now you've seen ‘em glitter,” sneered Grantley, as he 
reluctantly paid the gold into her palm. “Catch a wench 
refuse coin when she can close her fist on it. I say, though, is 
it true that you would have refused to marry me if they had 
taken that game into their heads?” 

“T wouldn’t marry you now, Mr. Winn, for anything,” said 
Patty, drawing herself up with a certain air of proud dignity. 

“The devil you wouldn't, you conceited, impertinent little 
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humbug,” muttered the young gentleman, almost losing all self- 
control under the irritation of his wounded vanity. “ Good God! 
do you suppose a fellow like me would ever have disgraced him- 
self so much as to stoop to be spliced to a low-born female like 
you? They’ve told me, you know, that you’ve got your eye on 
some rustic old chawbacon of a flame of yours, and it seems to me 
as likely as not that he may have been putting you up toall this 
confounded cheek. Just let me catch him while I am down here, 
that’s all.- If I don’t teach him to know his place and what is 
due to his betters my name is not Grantley Winn.—Oh, not by 
a long way, don’t you know.” 

“You'd best take care, sir, that he don’t teach you to keep 
your place,” retorted Patty, tossing her head and looking at him 
with a face flushed with contempt and anger. “Jack Ribstone, 
let me tell you, has got an arm and a fist as strong as a how’s, and 
fully as hard as his father’s iron anvil, and you'd best beware of 
provoking him into a temper.” Mr. Winn was about to make 
some crushing reply when Sir Harold, having done with the 
geranium, came out of the little bay-window and called out :” 
“ Well Grant, if you will say good-bye for the present to 
Martha and the little one I think we will be off. I told 
Leatherhead to meet us at the end of the village with the guns 
and the dogs, and it seems to me a capital day for springing 
a woodcock or two. 

Mr. Winn immediately turned his back on Patty and his 
little danghter without any word of leave-taking ; an omission, 
however, which escaped the notice of Sir Harold, who had turned 
to refuse, with a hearty guffaw, Mrs. Wren’s hospitable invita- 
tion to stay and take a cup of tea. That cogitating housewife, 
who seemed to associate every transaction in this work-a-day 
world with “the cup that cheers but not inebriates,” apologised 
with adouble curtsey for her lack of preparation: “ which you’ll 
pardon the liberty I take Sir Harold, but if you and the young 
gentleman would feel disposed to take a chuir for five minutes I 
could have my little brown pot on the hob in less than a second, 
and drawing that very instant with an extra spoonful or two to 
render it the stronger. °Tis somewhat early in the day to be sure, 
but a dish o’ tea is a comfort at all times, were it only but one 
small ’alf-a-cup.” 

“Thankee, thankee, Mrs. Wren,” laughed Sir Harold ; 
“thankee very much, but Mr. Winn and | must make the best of 
this fine morning, and I am afraid a cup of tea at this time of day 
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might render us both chronically dyspeptic.” “ Mother, he’s a 
‘aughty, ‘eartless young scamp, and I shouldn't care if Jack were 
to know all about him and give him a good ‘iding,’”’ remarked 
Patty, as the door closed on the two. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


MR. TROUTBECK’S OWL BITES SIR HAROLD’S FINGER. 


** A person of such prodigious parts of learning and knowledge, of that inimit- 
able sweetness and delight ia conversation, of so flowing and obliging a humanity 
and goodness to mankind, and of that primitive simplicity and integrity of life.” 


Lorp CLARENDON'S CHARACTER OF FALKLAND. 
“ Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 


And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side.” 
Tue DESERTED VILLAGE. 


“ Wet, my boy, that’s an unpleasant business over, but I’m 
sure you feel in all the better humour with yourself at having 
acted a kind and manly part, even though it went a little against 
the grain,” said Sir Harold, as they passed out at the Lodge 
Gate. “What did you think of the little flaxen-haired lady ? 
Like her papa—eh? A regular little Winn all over? Ha, ha, 
ha!” 

Mr. Winn had entered the Lodge with his mood somewhat 
mollified by the genial and conciliatory influences which he had 
encountered up at the Manor, but he left it with all the first 
feelings of irritated vanity in more turbulent play than ever, and 
was now in no humour to be gracious. “I never was a judge of 
kids, don’t you know, and never had any particular fancy for the 
animals,” he replied sullenly. All I know is I’m devilish 
glad the absurd infernal farce is played out.” . 

“Don't be so bitter, my dear boy,” said his uncle soothingly, 
and drawing his nephew's arm through the one which remained 
to himself. “Ican allow for some little wound to your pride, 
but I should be sorry to think that you really looked upon 
the attempt to repair in some degree the injury you have done 
that poor girl as having anything farcical about it. Let us put 
the whole unfortunate business aside for the present, however. 
Here we are at the Vicarage at which we will make a short call, 
as I have something to say to the Vicar, and besides I should 
like you to make the acquaintance of my old schoolfellow Trout- 
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beck, than whom I know not a more simple-minded, guileless, 
tender-hearted, happy being on the face of God’s earth. You 
must be prepared to find him a decided oddity in some things, 
and particularly as regards his decoration of the outward man, 
but you must not let your gay metropolitan experience in the 
niceties of wearing apparel prejudice you against my old friend. 
Robin Troutbeck often wears a rusty coat, and shambles about in 
unpresentable slippers, but his whole life has been gentle and 
innocent, and now his old age, as his dear serene face will tell 
you, is, to use the words of a favorite poet of mine “ lovely as a 
Lapland night ;” and oh! Grant my boy, it does one good to look 
on such a man, and stirs one’s heart to emulate his noble 
example.” 

“Some canting old fudge of the time of Noah’s ark, I'll be 
sworn,” muttered Grantley, as they entered the Vicarage Garden. 
Proceeding along a walk, thickly edged on either side with laurel 
bushes, they came suddenly on the Vicar, who was peering with 
great earnestness into the heart of a close umbrage of ivy. He 
was dressed with his usual inattention to the more recherché 
niceties of the toilet, and wore a black skull cap on his head. 
He was so absorbed in his occupation that he neither heard nor 
perceived the approach of his visitors. Sir Harold made a sign 
to Grantley to stop, and they stood watching in silence the pro- 
ceedings of the reverend naturalist. Mr. Troutbeck, after peering 
for a few moments longer, said in a low voice, “are you there, 
Minerva?” and then began to whistle softly. Presently the bush 
began to rustle, and next moment a very large and handsome owl 
e nerged from the interior,and poised itself on an external twig close 
to the Vicar's hand. “ You are hungry, Minerva? You want your 
dinner, my pretty goddess of wisdom?” said the Vicar, looking 
at his watch, and pulling out a parcel of scraps of raw meat 
from the pocket of his threadbare frock-coat. “ Well, Minerva, 
to prove I am punctual, you shall hear my repeater strike eleven 
o'clock, which it is to a second. The watch chimed out the hour, 
and the owl blinked with its eyes after the manner of owls 
during the day-time, and occasionally cocked its head to one side, 
as if it caught and appreciated the harmonious tinkle. The 
Vicar then returned the watch to his waistcoat-pocket, and 
offered the bird the pieces of meat, which it eat with avidity, at 
the same time permitting its feeder to caress it on the head. 
“Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed,” murmured the 
Vicar meditatively from Macbeth, as the bird bolted the last 
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piece of meat, and blinked and looked around it as wisely as a 
puisne judge. Strange, Minerva, that a solemn and _ half- 
benevolent looking bird like you should possess predatory and 
destructive instincts allied to those of the great carnivora. Yet 
you, individually, have never, 1am thankful to say, been guilty 
of the blood of the ‘smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on 
floor.” Yet why? Only because I happen to supply you with 
that animal food which otherwise you would procure at the 
expense of the life of some creature weaker than yourself. 
After all it comes to much the same thing, for did not this 
flesh which I have been giving you once clothe the ribs of a 
harmless browsing ox, who lost his life at the hands of man? 
It puzzles me terribly this deep mystery of creation—this 
inexorable law of nature which decrees that half her denizens 
should be incessantly arrayed for mutual slaughter. Primd 
facie, how antagonistic it seems to every possible theory of brute 
happiness. “The lamb they riot dooms to bleed to-day. Had 
he thy reason would he skip and play?” 

“Most decidedly not,” remarked Sir Harold, in a subdued 
tone and taking a step nearer to the Viear. Mr. Troutbeck, 
gazing abstractedly at Minerva, seemed dimly conscious of 
some sound in the air, for he raised his head and looked 
inquiringly from side to side. “Eh? What? Was that you 
Henny?” he ejaculated, peering into the ivy-bush, as though 
he expected to find his sister secreted in its dark recesses. “[ 
fancied I heard some one speak; I must have been mistaken. 
It must have been you, Minerva, making one of your odd 
noises, “Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food, and 
licks the hand upraised to shed his blood,” he continued, softly 
quoting to himself. 

“Which hand will never be your own my dear old friend, 
whoever else's it is,” said Sir Harold, coming forward, and tap- 
ping the Vicar on the shoulder. “At the same time I| feel 
extremely complimented at the dulcet tones of my vox humana 
being 80 naturally mistaken for the screechings of your classical 
and meat-devouring favorite there.” 

“Oh! it’s you, Harold, is it?” cned the Vicar, seizing the 
baronet’s one hand warmly with both his own, “ How good of 
you to look in upon me! I fancied | heard a voice, but you 
must forgive my stupidity, indeed you must; I really had not 
the very faintest idea that you were there, and I was so taken 
up with Minerva that, positively, | supposed it must be she.” 
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“Come, come Robin, none of your lame apologies; they 
only make matters worse,” laughed Sir Harold. First of all let 
me introduce my nephew, Mr. Grantley Winn, who has 
dragged himself out of the vortex of gaiety up in Town to 
help me in knocking over woodcocks, and in other country 
matters; and then explain how it comes to pass that we have 
surprised the Vicar of Stradford-cum-Nettlethorpe in the midst 
of a soliloquy in presence of this singular animal.” 

Mr. Troutbeck turned his benign countenance on Grantley 
with a smile as he shook him cordially by the hand and said, 
“T ai delighted to make your acquaintance, Mr. Winn, and 
delighted to think I may have the opportunity of showing you 
over my little garden, and paying you any other attention 
which may be acceptable to you, and may lie within my 
power. I don’t know whether your tastes lie in the direction of 
Natural History, but if they do you will be interested in this 
peculiar pet of mine— Minerva by name. In the course of one 
of my ornithological rambles last summer I found the bird 
lying prostrate beside an old ruin about five miles distant from 
this called Coppledean. It had evidently fallen out of the nest 
in the ivy above, and being deserted by the pareut-birds, must 
have soon perished from want. I brought if home, cherished it 
for some time in a small cage, and ultimately transferred it to 
this bush, where it has lodged and thriven ever since. Its sole 
dict almost has been scraps of raw meat.” Here the Vicar 
paused to take out his handkerchief, presumably with the 
intention of applying it to his nose, but instead of it he drew 
forth the brown paper bag which in his late abstraction lie had 
returned to his coat-pocket, “1 daresay Harold you noticed” 
he resumed eagerly, and was about to lift the paper to his 
nose, when Sir Harold made a dart at him and tore it from his 
hand. “Robert, Robert, you are worse than ever,” cried the 
baronet as he shook with laughter.” Blowing your nose with 
brown paper, of all things in the world! What next? What 
next ?” 

“Upon my word, Winn, you startled me,” said the Vicar, 
looking round in innocent astonishment. “TI half fancied you 
were seized by a homicidal impulse. What was the matter? 
Oh, I perceive. I had got hold of Minerva’s bag instead of my 
handkerchief. Thank you, thank you. Just like me all over; 
always putting my hand in the wrong pocket. But I was 
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going to observe——well, now what was it I was going to 
observe ? Ah, I have it. I was going to observe that perhaps 
you noticed the Jetter I wrote to the Times in refutation of the 
doctrine held by many naturalists—particularly by Dr. Casso- 
wary of New York—to the effect that owls, even when brought 
up from the egg, and thoroughly domesticated, have a 
treacherous and ill-natured habit of making pecks at the hand 
of their feeder when in the act of receiving their meal. I 
naturally instanced Minerva, who from the time I have had 
her, has never given the faintest indication of such a pro- 
pensity—never once.” 

“Most exemplary of owls and most dignified, most admir- 
able of Pallas Athenes! Yes, Robin, I did see your letter, and 
read it, and laughed over it, and, what is more, implicitly 
believed it,” laughed Sir Harold. “Old Cassowary, of New 
York, must have villainously libelled the bird of night and the 
fowl symbolical of all wisdom. But stay! Will Minerva 
behave equally well to me as she does to you? Let us see.” 
“Sir Harold put one of his fingers close to the owl’s beak, 
when Minerva, before he had time to draw it away, gave it a 
shrewd peck and caused a slight effusion of blood. “Ho! ho! 
so much for your optimist theory with regard to owls, Trout,” 
said Sir Harold, sucking his finger. 

“My dear Harold I hope Minerva has not really hurt you?” 
cried the Vicar, rushing forward with his pocket-handkerchief. 
“But you must allow,” he continued anxiously, “ that if any- 
thing, my theory is corroborated—very powerfully corro- 
borated. “If Minerva got accustomed to you, she would treat 
you as she does me; but just now you are a stranger.” 

“And mean to remain so, Trout, I assure you. I've had 
enough of your goddess. But here is your good sister coming 
towards us, I perceive. We will just pay our respects to her, 
and then Grant and I must be off. “I have just been inspect- 
ing my hives, Sir Harold,” said Henrietta as she came up. 
“Bees needa great deal of attention, you know, during the 
time they lie dormant. Owing to the unwonted mildness of 
the season, mine have been thriving famously; they are only 
just beginning to think of going to sleep. Mr. Winn I am sure 
you love bees. Ifyou are here next spring, you must come 
and see my apiary in its pride—when they are swarming, you 
know.” 
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“Tmmensely obliged to you I’m sure,” said Mr. Winn, stiffly, 
but there are two powerful reasons, don’t you know, which 
force me to decline the invitation at once: the first is that you 
won’t catch me here next spring if I can help it; second is 
that I’m not exactly in the habit of thrusting my sacred person 
in the way of a lot of horrid insects that sting.” 

‘“‘Dear, dear, you don’t mean to say so?” exclaimed Henrietta, 
quite astounded by so unsympathetic an answer. ‘ The mistakes 
that are made about bees to be sure! Of all creatures in 
the world the most interesting, ¢he most industrious, the most 
sagacious, and I will say, too, the most grateful and affec- 
tionate.” They went all round the garden, and Mr. Troutbeck 
pointed out to Grantley all his favorite shrubs, besides a variety 
of pet bipeds, some of which appeared to be in a questionable 
condition for receiving company—an antiquated sparrow which 
staggered about on one leg, a pair of tame sea-gulls, one of 
which was blind of an eye, an ancient Spanish hen, deep in 
moult and affected with a chronic cough, &c., &c. These pen- 
sioners seemed all to be the objects of the Vicar’s deepest 
solicitude, but his enthusiasm received such cold response from 
Grantley that he was relieved when Henrietta once more 
secured the attention of that young gentleman. 

“You've seen yesterday's Times, of course, Mr. Winn?” she 
observed with a very knowing air, 

“Can’t say I have.” 

“Qh, then you are not aware that the new Dean is appointed ? 
It is Dr. Spooner, Master of Emanuel, Cambridge; the very 
college where my brother graduated. I am surprised that 
Lord Derby did not offer it to Robin. Between you and me 
my dear Mr. Winn, Robin might have had a mitre long ago had 
he chosen to keep himself in the foreground, Such talents, 
such reputation, such a brain!” 

‘Why Henry, positively I believe I see Sappho sitting at 
the study window,” exclaimed the Vicar at this moment,” 
How on earth could she have got in there?” 

“It was I who let her in, Robin,” said Henrietta. You had 
shut her up in the wash-house, and the poor thing mewed so 
inconsolably, that I took pity on her and put her in the study.” 

“Then the gods preserve my papers!” cried the Vicar, 
hastening towards the house. “Oh, Henny, you little know 
the confusion Sappho makes when I am absent.” 
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Sir Harold and Henrietta followed Mrs. Troutbeck into the 
Vicarage, full of anxiety and sympathy, leaving Grantley snig- 
gling on the doorstep at what he regarded as a piece of laugh- 
able tomfoolery. Sappho leaped to her usual perch on the 
Viear’s shoulder as soon as the study-door opened; but the 
mischief she had done was apparent at a glance. She had 
evidently been over every piece of furniture in turn; the 
emptied ink-bottle was rolling on the floor, and a bundle of 
papers, covered with mathematical calculations and notes on 
the habits of cockchafers, was slowly smouldering in the 
fender. “Ah, Sappho, Sappho, you little think what you have 
done to me!’ cried the Vicar, as he surveyed the scene with 
a face of dismay, yet softly stroked the back of his favorite. 

“Tt is-all my fault, Robin dear,” said Henrietta, half in tears, 
“low stupid, how thoughtless, how criminally thoughtless 
of me!” 

“Do not reproach yourself, euny, I entreat of you,” said the 
Vicar. I would rather the whole of my work on the Jdiosynerasy 
of Rodents were consumed to ashes than that you should be 
pained, A week's work will put all this to rights.” 

At this moment the servant admitted a farm lad who removing 
his cap from his head, and pulling at a short tuft of hair on his 
forehead with awkward but honest respect, informed the Vicar 
that Jem Hossack, up at farmer Dawes’s, had been and gone 
and caught his leg in the threshing-mill and was torn and 
mangled that bad that the doctor thought it a hopeless case, 
and Jem wanted very bad to see the parson, and please would 
Mister Troutbeck come at once. 

“Come at once? Bless me! Yes. Run home and tell them 
I will be with them in an instant, my man,” cried the Vicar 
tearing off his skull-cap and popping on an old-wide-awake in 
its place. “Quick, Henny, my boots! Oh!—what is the 
burning of all my poor papers compared to such suffering. 
Poor man! Poor Jem! How much pain there is in the world 
to be sure! The relentless fangs of savage machinery! 
Marvellous! Unaccountable! Inexplicable! ‘The whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth.” Excuse me, Winn; I know you 
will, Good-bye, wood-bye. Saying which the Vicar, with one 
boot seareely on and wholly unbuttoned yet not forgetting to 
catch up a handful of loose silver from his desk, rushed forth on 
his errand of mercy, leaving Henrietta gazing at him from the 
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study window, her face the picture of despair. “ He’s forgotten 
his neck-cloth, Sir Harold, and—and—I fear his wristbands are 
horribly dirty.” 

“My dear lady the visit of such an angel would be welcome 
even if he came without a feather,” said Sir Harold, as he 
wiped his eyes and went out to join his nephew. 


a 


(To be concluded in our newt.) 
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OUR PORTRAITS. 


SIR ARTHUR BLYTH, K.C.M.G. 


Ir is seldom that Englishmen fully recognise the ability generally 
shown by colonial legislators. If we do not, like the inhabitants 
of Boston, Massachusetts, think our home the “hub of the 
universe,” we cannot quite comprehend the fact that as much 
talent is required for the internal government of our foreign 
possessions as for our own land. Indeed, it might almost be doubted 
whether even more skill is not required, for though the 
population of Great Britain is infinitely larger than that of any 
single dependency, her trade more vast, her wealth more unequal, 
and the pressure of poverty greater, yet every foot of her land 
possesses the traditions of a thousand years, and her social system 
is consolidated by the laws and precedents of centuries of 
experience. In our Colonies it is different; while the larger 
towns have adopted the civilisation of the mother country, with 
just such alterations as different conditions necessitate, a “short 
distance only separates them from the primeval wilderness, and 
legislation has to be provided for the varying stages of develop- 
ment to be found in a newly settled country—for the mining 
camp and for the wealthy city of a hundred thousand inhabitants. 
A hard, practical, and varied experience is essential to com- 
prehend even the requirements of such a land, and more than 
experience ts needed to frame laws which shall justly regulate 
the conduct and meet the necessities of its people. A more sternly 
practical public career than that of the subject of this sketch it 
would be difficult to discover. 

Sir Arthur Blyth is a native of England. He was born in 1823, 
and was educated at King Edward the Sixth’s Grammar School 
at Birmingham, among his schoolfellows being Mr. Staveley Hill, 
Q.C., M.P., and the Rev. Canon Brooke Foss Westcott, one of 
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the revisers of the English version of the Bible, now engaged in 
their delicate task. Sir Arthur was one of the early colonists of 
Australia, for in 1839, when he was sixteen years of age, Mr. 
Blyth, his father, emigrated from England with his family, and 
made the long voyage in the “ Ariadne,” which sailed from 
Greenock. Almost from the time of their arrival they began to 
show interest in the public affairs in the colony, and even in the 
following year Mr. Blyth, senior, held office as City Councillor, 
and he was afterwards appointed one of the City Commissioners. 
Mr. Arthur Blyth went into business immediately upon his entry 
into the colony, and was actively engaged in mercantile operations 
until the close of the year 1865. Long prior to that date, how- 
ever, he had held various offices, and had given much time to 
their fulfilment. 

In 1851 he was appointed returning officer for the electoral 
district of West Torrens, and was also chairman of the Mitcham 
District Council, and Assessor of the City Corporation. In 1854, 
when excitement prevailed both in England and her Colonies on 
account of the Russian War, he was chosen captain in the first 
force of volunteers organised in South Australia. At that time 
he was also a member of the Central Road Board and the Chamber 
of Commerce, and held a commission as Justice of the Peace, 
In the following year he was elected, under the old constitution, 
member for the district of Yatala, and in that capacity he assisted 
in framing the present constitution of the provinces. From this 
time his abilities were devoted to the more important daties 
devolving on those elected to the Legislature, the local offices 
which he had formerly filled proving but useful stepping-stones 
in his official career. The district of Yatala was divided into two 
divisions in 1857, in accordance with the new system adopted by 
the Colonial Parliament, and Mr. Blyth was elected one of the 
two members for Gumeracha, the northern portion of the district. 
This position he held until 1868, when the weak state of his 
wife’s health rendered a visit to England desirable. On their 
return in 1870 his former constituents at Gumeracha re-elected 
him almost before he had stepped on shore, and he remained 
their mouthpiece until the general election of 1875, when he 
was chosen to represent the important constituency of North 
Adelaide. 

During his yet unfinished Parliamentary career Mr. Blyth has 
held the responsible offices of chief secretary, treasurer, com- 
missioner of public works, and commissioner of crown lands. 
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He was associated with Sir Richard Torrens on the first intro- 
duction of the Real Property Act, and always warmly advocated 
its principles. He has persistently supported a liberal scheme 
of Government education. In addition to the offices he has 
held under Government, Sir Arthur Blyth was one of the 
directors of the National Bank and of the South Australian Gas 
Company, a member of the Council of the University, a member 
of the Synod of the Church of England, and a governor of the 
Collegiate School of St. Peter. The heavy work involved in 
the conscientious fulfilment of these various appointments has 
been carried out by steady application in the long business 
hours permitted by a habit of early rising. 


THE EARL OF DESART. 


Ir is not often now that, in the field of art or literature, a 
member of the aristocracy makes more than an ordinary mark, 
or definitely passes the line of respectable mediocrity. Rank 
has so long constituted a barrier to these particular roads to 
fame that the vulgar are disposed to question whether in 
letters, in music, or in art, any good can really come out of 
“Debrett.” “Distinguished amateurs’? may lead orchestras; 
may monopolise the boards of theatres; may help to fill the 
shelves at Mudie’s; but this is all that they are labelled and 
all that they remain—“ distinguished amateurs,” with a separate 
platform and a separate audience. Literature is certainly the 
last path which they should choose. In these days, when novel- 
writing has become the trick of the mass, and when critics are 
daily pelted with triplets of flaring volumes, there is but a very 
slender chance for a bond fide novelist to fight his way to the 
front. How much harder, then, does the task become if the 
novelist or essayist chance to be a peer of the realm? He is 
forthwith numbered among those elegant dilettani whose efforts 
do not deserve any serous attention. Yet in Lord Desart we 
have one who has successfully escaped the shelf of distinguished 
amateurdom, and who by dint of real talent, and the “ genius 
of hard work,” has reached a leading place among professional 
writers of the day. 

William Ulick O'Connor Cuffe, fourth Earl of Desart, is the 
eldest son of the third Earl, by Elizabeth, daughter of the first 
Earl of Cawdor, and was born in 1845. After an education at 
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Eton and Bonn-am-Rhein, he was appointed page of honour to 
the Queen; and at the age of sixteen received a commission in 
the Grenadier Guards. He seems to have had an early passion 
for amateur theatricals, often performing at the “ Bijou Theatre” 
and elsewhere in aid of charities. In 1863 Lord Desart left 
with his regiment for Canada, where he served for two years. 
During his period of leave he visited the head-quarters of the 
army of the Potomac, where he was the guest of General Meade. 
Soon after.succeeding to the title, he spent some years in travel 
on the Continent and in Ireland. It was in 1868 that Lord 
Desart published his first novel, “Only a Woman’s Love,” 
which, in spite of a somewhat crude plot, met with a good share 
of success. Hampton Vernon is a good portrait of a tuft-hunting 
snob who scorns “a woman’s love,” and jilts a simple country 
girl in order to dangle after a lady of rank for whom he has a 
passing attraction. Most of the characters are but the merest 
outlines, yet the dialogues and descriptions have a certain fresh- 
ness about them which is not often met with in a first book. 
This was followed by several essays and stories, which appeared 
in Tomahawk and various other magazines. Besides this, he 
issued several political pamphlets in support of the Tory cause. 
In 1870, “ Beyond these Voices” appeared, an Irish tale of very 
considerable merit. In this year the Earl was married to Miss 
Preston, and for a time his literary duties became less active, as 

he only contributed oceasional letters to the daily papers, with 
the laconic signature “D.,” besides the political “Notes” for 
the columns of another weekly. In 1873 Lord Desart came 
to London permanently, and commenced regular prese-work as 

a leader-writer. He was a constant attendant in the peers’ ~ 
gallery at the House of Commons,  “ Children of Nature” was 
the Earl’s next novel, published in 1877, by Messrs. Tinsley 
Brothers. It. was intended as a photograph of the state of 
modern society. A good many virulent critiques appeared of 
the book, written by the most part by those who knew abso. 
lutely nothing of the society described therein. An edition of 
it was brought out in Canada, where it hada large sale. In 
1878 Lord Desart completed another novel, entitled ‘ Kelver- 
dale,” and this also made its appearance on the other side of 
the Atlantic, where it was published by Messrs. Harper 
Brothers. This year we have had another tale, The Honour- 
able Ella,” from his pen, and the story at present running in 
the pages of a weekly paper, “ Mervyn O’Connor: an Autobio- 
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graphy,” is also by him. Apart from being a writer of fiction, 
Lord Desart is a regular and indefatigable journalist, contribu- 
ting leading articles, dramatic criticisms, and reviews of books 
to many of our first-class London papers. He seems to have 
adopted literature as a profession; but this in no way interferes 
with his other pursuits. Among these we may mention fox- 
hunting, to which sport his lordship is passionately devoted. 

We understand that Lord Desart is about to publish a 
volume of poems written at various periods. It is also said 
that a drama, of which he is the author, will, ere long be pro- 
duced at one of the metropolitan theatres. In this age of 
imitation and adaptation “from the French,” anythmg ap- 
proaching a genuine English play ought to be hailed with 
delight; and it is more than likely that, as a dramatist, Lord 
Desart's talent will find greater recognition from a wider and 
more sympathetic public than the one to which his clever 
novels at present appeal. 





SIR DANIEL GOOCH, BART., MP. 


Timiprry of conception cannot be deemed one of the faults of the 
present age. We are rushing on from experiment to experiment, 
and from success to success ; but, in spite of the rapidity with 
which changes are made, we can scarcely anticipate any radical 
alteration being effected for very many years in our system of 
communication between countries separated from each other by 

the deep sea. So long as deep-sea cables convey from nation to 4 
nation tidings of the welfare of the great human family, will the \ 
name of Sir Daniel Gooch be remembered as the name of one of 

the little band through whose energy and perseverance, in face of 

repeated disappointments, the great Atlantic cable became an 
accomplished fact. 

Sir Daniel Gooch was born in the year 1816, at Bedlington, 
and was educated by the clergyman of a neighbouring parish. 
At the large ironworks of the town and some collieries belonging 
to his cousins, the Longridges, much of his spare time was spent 
among the machinery, and at an early age he acquired a taste for 
mechanics. That taste was probably strengthened oy the pre- 
sence of a master of the science—George Stephenson—who often 
stayed at Mr. Gooch’s house when engaged on colliery matters in 
that district. At the age of sixteen he entered directly upon the 
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study of ironmaking, at the Tredegar Ironworks, in South Wales 
—passing through the various departments, and acquiring, in 
addition, a geod general knowledge of the coal and mineral 
working of the district, After staying at Tredegar between two 
and three years, he was sent by Mr. R. Stevenson to. some new 
works that gentleman had just formed for the construction of 
railway engines, near Warrington. In 1887; after being con- 
cerned in an attempt to construct.some large works at Gates- 
head, he was employed in the construction of the Manchester and 
Leeds Railway ; and in August of that year he was. appointed, 
on the recommendation of Mr. Brunel, locomotive superintendent 
of the Great Western Railway Company. From the time the 
first portion of this line was opened, in June, 1838, until the 
middle of the year 1864, Sir Daniel Gooch remained in the ser- 
vice of this company—a period of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury—during which time he took part in most of the important 
affairs of the company. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company, after many years of effort 
and ill-fortune, were, in 1864, almost despairing of ultimate 
success. It took six years to form the company—for it was no 
easy matter to find men to take up 358 shares, of £1,000 each, 
for an enterprise so bold and unprecedented as a cable beneath 
the unfathomable Atlantic; and when the shares. were all 
allotted, disappointment after disappointment awaited the 
projectors. Six years more were spent in abortive attempts to 
lay a cable. After several entire failures, expectation was raised 
high when, in 1858, a message was sent from the New to the 
Old World; and hope was felt that the perseverance of, the 
company was to meet with its reward. For twenty-five days a- 
feeble whisper was maintained, and then came utter silence. 
The cable was an utter failure. The fortunes of the company 
were now at their lowest ebb; and it was not until 1864 that 
another attempt was made to carry out the project. Sir Daniel 
Gooch, having studied the question and arrived at the conelu- 
sion that the scheme was feasible, joined the promoters and gave 
all his energy to the task. It was to be carried out with 
the assistance of the Great Eastern Steamship Company and 


the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company. Sir | 


Daniel was the chairman of the one and a director of the other, 
and as their representative he played a prominent part in the 
execution of the work in July, 1865... The Great Hastern left 
the shores of Great Britain with a cable weighing about five 
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thousand tons. Sir Daniel Gooch, who had been on board the 
big ship in her first Atlantic voyage, again sailed in her, but the 
ill suecess that had attended the previous efforts had not yet 
departed. The cable broke when half way across, and could not 
with the appliances on board be picked up. Sir Daniel Gooch 
was among the few who still had faith and hope, and they set to 
work to raise fresh capital to lay a second cable and recover and 
complete the first. The Anglo-American Company was formed. 
Every lesson that dearly-bought experience had taught them 
was profited by, alterations were made in the Great Eastern, 
everything that ingenuity and skill could devise was brought to 
bear, and in the short space of one year from the time the ship 
sailed away on her unsuccessful voyage she was again ready for 
sea. On the first of July, 1866, she steamed from the Nore 
and on the thirteenth the eastern end of the cable was sunk at 
Valencia. Fourteen days later came the first communication 
from Newfoundland. The labour of years had been success- 
fully terminated, and after a vast expenditure of money the two 
cables were completed and conversation between the nations of 
the two hemispheres had become as easy as between men across 
the street ; the first grand link had been forged in the chain of 
lightning that was to girdle the earth. At that moment of 
triumph. the first message was flashed across the ocean. It was 
from Sir Daniel Gooch to Lord Stanley, and read as follows :-- 
“Mr. Gooch has the pleasure to inform Lord Stanley that the 
Newfoundland shore end of the Atlautic cable was laid to-day, and 
the most perfect communication established between England 
and America. God grant it may be a lasting source of benefit 
to our country.” Words so calm, precise, and prosaic can 
hardly have expressed the feelings of those on board the Great 
Eastern at that moment, but it is hardly possible that phrases 
could be found to fittingly express the feelings of the victors in 
that splendid struggle against the forces of nature. 

An honour that was probably unexpected awaited Sir Daniel 
the moment he stepped on shore, the electors of the borough of 
Cricklade having, during his absence, chosen him as their repre- 
sentative in Parliament. The Election was in 1865, and took 
place when Sir Daniel was on board the Great Eastern ready 
to leave with the first cable. A further reward was to follow, 
and it showed the national appreciation of the work just 
finished. A baronetcy was conferred upon him by Her 
Majesty in 1866, on the completion of both cables. In Novem- 
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ber, 1865, he accepted the chairmanship of the Great Western 
Railway Company, on the understanding that, if necessary, 
he should accompany the proposed expedition to recover 
the lost cable. His connection with the work of sub- 
marine telegraphy was not yet concluded, for in 1869 
he formed a member of the party to .which was en- 
trusted the laying of the third cable from France. In 
addition to his connection with the Great Western Railway, Sir 
Daniel Gooch is chairman of the Telegraph Construction Com- 
pany, and a director in the Anglo-American Telegraph Company, 
of both of which he was one of the founders. In 1873, he was 
presented by the shareholders of the Great Western Company 
with 5,000 guineas, with which to purchase a service of plate, as 
their acknowledgment of his labours in their behalf. He was 
re-elected to Parliament in the Conservative interest at the two 
subsequent general elections after he first took his seat. He was 
appointed a Trades Union Commissioner, and also finds time to 
fulfil the, perhaps not very onerous, duties of Deputy- 
Lieutenant of Berkshire. Sir Daniel Gooch has been twice 
married. In 1868, he was united to Margaret, daughter of the 
late Mr. Henry Tanner; and in 1870, his marriage was solemn- 
ised with Emily, daughter of the late Mr. John Burdon, of 
Norwood. 

Sir Daniel Gooch is one of the most prominent members of 
the powerful secret society of which the Prince of Wales is the 
head. He was initiated in 1850, at Exeter, and has taken 
degree after degree, until, in 1875, he was appointed Provincial 
Grand Master of the Free Masons of the Province of Berks and 
Bucks, and Grand Superintendent of Royal Arch-Masons of the 
same province. 
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CONCLUDING SERIES, 
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THE BENAMI RIGHT. 


“HERE we are, and it is only about half-past six now,” said 
Awah. ‘We shall be able to gather in the whole crop and be 
back home again by breakfast time.” 

“Hardly so, uncle,” said Baboolah. ‘The crop is a very 
extensive one, and will take some five or six hours to cut 
down. But we had better begin at once. I won't be sorry if 
we are somewhat late at breakfast to-day.” 

Awah was a native of Bisyadhar, in Purveah, and had pur- 
chased bendmi at an auction sale several jummas, or cultivation 
patches, and among them one in his native village, on which a 
kooltee or vetch crop was growing. The crop was now ready 
to be reaped, and Awah had repaired to the spot with his son 
and two nephews, and a few laborers to gather it. 

They began the work eagerly, and made considerable pro- 
gress with it in half-an-hour. But at the end of that time they 
saw a large gathering of men at the opposite extremity of the 
| field, all armed with /attees, and among them were Amanutoolah 
and Mahaboolah, to whom the land had originally belonged, 
and Bux in whose name Awah had purchased it at the auction 
sale; and all these now called out to them to desist from cut- 
ting the crop. 
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“Why, what for should we desist from eee, what belongs 
to ourselves?” demanded Awah. 

“It does not belong to you,” roared out Mahaboolah. “It 
belongs to those who sowed the land, and we won't allow you 
to carry off the produce.” 

“Pooh!” said Awah. “When I bought the jumma I bought 
the crops on the ground with it of course. Your law is bad, 
Mahaboolah, and surely you know it as well as I do.” 

“ All I know, Awah, is that my arm is very strong, and if you 
have no sense to understand that, we shall have it battered 
into your brains.” 

This was a poser. There’ was no question that the party 
with Amanutoolah and Mahaboolah was much stronger than 
that with Awah, who had in fact not come thither for a fight. 
What was he to do then? What would it be right to do under 
the circumstances? 

‘Father!’ said Awah’s son, “we are sure to be beaten if 
we.do not desist, for in quarrels of this nature honest men have 
no chance against knaves, Why not stop reaping now and 
apply to the fouzdary court for assistance in support of our 
right ?” 

“ You speak well, my son,” said Awah, “and I shall abide by 
your advice ;” ond this was also the opinion of all his fol- 
lowers, of all except his nephew Baboolah. 

“What!” said Baboolah, “are we to be frightened out of 
our rights by threats of violence from such fellows as those? 
Having paid for the land honestly, what reason is there that - 
we should not gather the crops? If you all leave the field [ 
won't. I shall stay here ant cut: the hooltee alone, in spite of 
all the Mahaboolah’s and Amanutoolah’s in the world.” 

“No, no,” said Awah, “you must not be so foolhardy as that. 
There is no necessity for causing or committing any deed of 
violence, and it is for that reason only that I waive enforcing 
my right at present. You know perfectly well that I shall not 
surrender that right on any account.” 

Baboolah was thus gently persuaded to come away from the 
spot with the rest ! but the rioters would not allow him to do 
so. They had heard what had fallen from him, and he was 
pursued by Amanutoolah, Mahaboolah, and a third man named 
Davah, who uttered an oath against him, and then each dealt a 
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blow on his head with a Jattee, which prostrated him on the 
ground, groaning in pain. 

“You have killed him!” exclaimed Awah in terror. 

“ No matter, if it be so,” replied Amanutoolah, “ but it is not 
so yet;"’ and, saying this, he and his followers attacked the 
fallen man with fists and kicks. Awah called upon them to 
stop, but instead of doing so, they fell upon Awah and his 
party and severely maltreated them, Awah receiving four 
blows on the head. 

The weaker party was now obliged to run, Baboolah being 
removed from the spot in an insensible state. He died in 
Awah’s house four days after, and the medical examination 
noticed an extensive fracture of the skull, and great effusion of 
blood under the scalp as the cause of death. 

“ How do you think was the fracture caused, doctor ?”’ 

“Probably by one good blow inflicted by a /attee ; or, if 
there were more blows than one, they must have all fallen on 
nearly the same place.” 

Twenty-five prisoners were arrested and placed on trial, 
including Amanutoolah, Mahaboolah, Davah, and Bux. Their 
defence was that the riot was caused by Awah and his men, 
and that they (the prisoners) were not responsible for what had 
happened. 

* But what about the crops? To whom did that belong?” 

“To Bux, sir, and not to Awah, to be sure. The facts of the 
case are as follows: The land had originally belonged to two of 
us, Amanutoolah and Mahaboolah. It was sold by auction and 
purchased by another of us, Bux, for himself, and not dendmi for 
Awah, as the other party insinuate. | Bwethen cultivated half 
the field and permitted Awah to sow the other half, both with 
kooltee, the two entering into an agreement with each other for 
an equal division of the crop. When the crop was ready for 
the sickle we, on behalf of Bux, proceeded to cut his share-of 
it, upon which we were wantonly attacked by Awah and his 
relatives, and several of us were knocked down and rendered 
insensible. Wedon't know how Baboolah came by his death : 
he may have been wounded in the fight.” 

There was no evidence however, to support this version of the 
story, all the proof adduced showing that Awah was the rightful 
proprietor both of the land and the crop, and that the prisoners 
had wrongfully caused the riot and assaulted him and the 
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deceased. They were convicted accordingly, and sentenced, the 
three who struck down Baboolah to seven years’ imprisonment 
with labor and irons, and the rest to similar punishment for 
shorter terms. 

When the police got an inkling of the affair they came of 
themselves to inquire. One of the prisoners bluntly denied that 
there had been any dacoits in his house, stating that it took fire 
by accident, which caused him some loss of property. 

“Was that all?” 

All, on my honor, Darogah Labele.”’ 

The dacoits came thus to proceed homewards unpursued, but 
being overtaken by a storm a short while after, were obliged to 
take shelter in the house of a washerman. It was very late 
when they came out of this refuge, and they were at once 
challenged by a paik and a chowkeydar when passing through 
their beat. 

“These challenges are very inconvenient to us,’ muttered 
Gopee Janna between his teeth, and rushing upon . the 
chowkeydar he wrenched his spear from his hand, and 
passed it right through his stomach. He had expected 
that Keevoo would deal similarly with the paik, but that 
Keevoo did not, and so they were obliged to disperse, 
leaving one witness against them. 

The chowkeydar dying of his wounds a strict. police inquiry was 
instituted, which led to the arrest of Gopee Janna, Keevoo 
Patur, and six other persons. The articles removed from 
Kessub Patur’s house were now found on the spot on which the 
murderous assault on the chowkeydar was made, and Kessub 
Patur was necessarily called upon to explain the circumstance. 
This compelled him to admit the dacoity in his house, which he 
had previously denied, upon which the prisoners were tried for 
both the crimes with which they stood charged. The evidence 
against them was conclusive, namely, that of the house-owner in 
the case of the dacoity, and that of the paik in the case of the 
murderous assault, both being further confirmed by the testimony 
of approvers, and the confession of Gopee Janna himself. The — 
approvers indicated the spot where the spear with which the 
chowkeydar was assaulted was buried, but when there was a 
difficulty in finding it, Gopee Janna came forward personally 
with a smile, and brought it out from the place where he had 
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secreted it. As leaders of the gang, Gopee Janna and Keevoc 
Patur were each sentenced to transportation for life with imprison- 
ment, and the other six prisoners to fourteen years’ imprisonment 


in banishment, with labor in irons. 


(To be Continued.) 
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